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Though  each  of  the  Essays  in  this  volume  has 
been  written  independently  of  the  rest,  they  are  all 
in  a  certain  sense  connected  with  each  other,  and  I 
have  endeavoured  to  indicate  the  link  of  connection 
by  the  common  title  "  Hellenica." 

We  have  not  done  with  the  Hellenes  yet.  Jn 
spite  of  all  the  labour  spent,  and  all  the  books 
written  on  them  and  their  literature,  we  have  not 
yet  entered  into  fiill  possession  of  the  inheritance 
bequeathed  to  us.  It  has,  indeed,  been  said  that  we 
know  nearly  as  much  about  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
as  we  shall  ever  know ;  but  this  can  only  be  true  of 
the  mass  of  facts,  to  which,  without  some  new  dis- 
coveries, we  are  not  Kkely  to  add  greatly.  It  is  not 
in  the  least  true  in  regard  to  the  significance  of 
Hellenic  history  and  hterature.  Beyond  and  above 
the  various  interpretations  placed  by  difierent  ages 
upon  the  great  writers  of  Greece,  Ues  the  meaning 
■which  longer  experience  and  more  improved  methods 
of  criticism  and  the  test  of  time  declare  to  he  the  true 
one.  From  this  point  of  view  much  remains  and  will 
long  remain  to  be  done,  whether  we  look  to  the  work 
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of  the  scholar  or  to  the  influence  of  Hellenic  thought 
on  civilisation.  We  have  not  yet  found  all  the 
scattered  limbs  of  Truth  ;  it  may  be  that  we  are  only 
commencing  the  search. 

It  is  not  likely  that  the  great  authors  of  Greece 
will  ever  become,  like  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  a  text- 
book of  daUy  life.  The  rapt  utterance  of  the  prophet 
is  far  mightier  "  to  sway  the  soul  of  man  "  than  the 
calmer  reasoning  of  the  philosopher,  who  often  loses  in 
intensity  what  he  gains  in  breadth.  But  they  may 
do  a  great  deal  more  for  us  than  they  have  hitherto 
done,  if  we  will  allow  them.  The  Gorgias  of  Plato 
and  the  Ethics  of  Aristotle  are  more  valuable  than 
modern  books  on  the  same  subjects,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  they  are  nearer  the  beginning.  They 
have  a  greater  freshness,  and  appeal  more  directly  to 
the  growing  mind.  No  age  can  neglect  them  without 
suffering  a  definite  and  appreciable  loss,  least  of  all 
the  present  age,  for  the  study  of  the  writings  and  the 
contemplation  of  the  Hves  of  men  who  sought  ailer 
knowledge  as  after  hidden  treasure,  who  found,  or 
seemed  to  find,  the  one  great  Good,  which  all  men, 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  were  everywhere  seeking, 
who  observed  the  facts  of  the  world  around  them  with 
calm  judgment,  and  built  thereon  their  own  lofty 
theories  of  what  human  life  might  and  ought  to  be — ■ 

"  Serene  creators  of  immortal  things," 
— become  more  and  more  valuable  as  the  course  of 


history  tends  to  put  things  material  and  practical  in 
the  place  of  things  intellectual. 

In  many  respects  modem  civilisation  contrasts 
favourably  with  ancient ;  it  is,  for  instance,  a  trite 
thing  to  point  out  the  care  taken  in  modem  times  of 
the  criminal  and  the  idiot.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
possible  that  this  gain  has  not  been  without  some 
accompanying  loss.  While  we  are  anxious  to  hide  or 
relieve  the  degradation  to  which  human  nature  can 
sink,  we  tend  to  become  less  careful  of  the  elevation 
to  which  it  can  rise ;  we  put  feeling  in  the  place  of 
thought,  and  throw  away  half  our  bii-thright.  But 
if  a  single  generation  were  able  to  keep  before  it  an 
ideal  of  culture  which  should  blend  all  the  elements 
of  human  knowledge  "into  an  immortal  feature  of 
perfection,"  if  a  whole  country  could  xmite  in  one 
eflfort  to  appropriate  in  any  real  manner  the  best  that 
has  been  thought  and  written  on  the  great  interests 
of  life,  we  should  indeed  make  a  great  stride  forward, 
but  we  should  also  find  that  the  brightest  hope  of  the 
future  is  not  far  removed  from  the  truest  interpreta- 
tion of  the  past. 

At  present  such  an  effort  is  impossible,  partly 
because  much  of  the  best  hteratiu'e  of  the  world  is  in 
the  exclusive  possession  of  the  few.  The  most  direct 
method  of  breaking  down  this  excluaiveness,  and  bring- 
ing the  great  writers  of  Greece  within  the  immediate 

taf  EngUsh  readers,  is  no  doubt  to  translate  ^^M 
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"  High  actioiu  uid  higii  pasBiatUi  be&t  deBoribing. 

BXte  three  sons  of  Euphorion  the  Athenian,  Kynegeirus,  Aeschy- 
rhtB,  and  Anieinias,  all  earned  the  gratitude  of  their  country 
and  of  the  world,  for  all  fought  in  the  great  battles  of  the 
Persian  war,  and  helped  to  save  the  brightest  hopes  of  the 
hamBn  race,  which  then  stood  in  jeopardy  of  death.  But  to 
,  Aeschylus  belongs  another  and  a  still  more  conspicuous  fame, 
for  he  is  the  Father  of  Tragedy ;  nor  have  any  of  his  spiritual 
sons,  save  perhaps  one,  been  able  to  claim  a  right  to  the  boast 
of  Sthenelus.^  And  since  all  European  drama  derives  from 
the  Athenian,  it  is  more  than  mere  idle  speculation  to  say 
that  without  Aeschylus  there  might  possibly  have  been  no 
Shakespeare. 

Aeschylus  waa  bora  in  the  year  625  B.C.,  and  died  in  45S, 
twenty-five  years  before  the  Peloponnesian  war  began,  so  that 
of  him,  more  truly  than  of  Sophocles,  it  might  be  said  that  he 
departed  oiiBev  inrofieiirav  leaieov, — taken  away  from  the  evil  that 
waa  to  come.  Wlien  the  Persian  war  was  over,  during  the  latter 
part  of  hia  life,  he  seems,  like  other  poets  and  artists  of  the 
lime,  to  have  visited  Sicily  and  Syracuse,  once  at  least,  more 
probably  twice,  or  even  thrice.  We  need  not  regard  the  gossip 
of  later  times,  which  attributed  his  absence  from  Athens  to 
jealoosy  of  the  rising  feme  of  Sophocles,  who  had  become  more 
popatax  than  himself  in  the  Athenian  theatre.  We  may  feel 
a  that  the  personal  relations  of  Aeschylus  and  Sophocles  find 
far  truer  expression  in  that  passage  in  the  Froi/s  of  Aristo- 
phanes, where  Aeacus  tells  how,  when  the  younger  poet  came 
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down  among  the  dead,  he  clasped  the  haud  of  the  elder  and 
embraced  hiin,  and  would  not  suffer  that  he  should  yield  hia 
throne.  Syracuse  was  at  that  time  a  common  resort  of  men  of 
art  and  letters ;  and  the  sympathy  of  Aeschylus  may  well  have 
been  aroused,  as  Pindar's  was,  for  the  Helleuic  people  and 
prince  who  had  fought  so  well  against  the  Carthaginian  and 
Etruscan  in  the  West,  while  the  Hellenes  of  the  mother  country 
were  heating  back  the  Persian  in  the  East.  Whatever  were 
the  cause,  there  is  no  doubt  that  Aeschylus  did  at  least  once 
exchange  the  fair  curve  of  hills  that  stand  about  the  Atlienian 
plain  for  Etna's  solitary  cone,  and  the  rock-fretted  ripple  of 
Ilissus  for  smooth -sliding  Anapua  and  hia  reedy  banks.  In 
honour  of  a  new-founded  Sicilian  city,  he  wrote  a  play  called  The 
Womm,  of  Aitna,  but  of  tliia  unhappily  only  four  lines  remain, 
80  that  we  cannot  know  "  how  fair  a  fountain  of  immortal  verse 
he  made  to  tlow"^  for  his  boats,  among  whom  he  came  like 
Alpheus  rising  blended  in  the  Arethusan  spring. 

Fair  leave 

In  Sicily  death  overtook  him,  and  his  ashes  were  buried  at 
Gela  with  the  honours  of  a  pubhc  funeral.  On  his  tomb  was 
engraved  a  brief  epitaph,  attributed  to  himself;  and  we  may 
well  believe  that  he  wrote  it,  for  it  makes  no  mention  of  the 
triumphs  of  his  art,  only  of  hia  share  in  the  common  duties  of 
a  citizen  when  he  fought  in  the  ranks  at  Marathon. 

His  choice  of  the  new  and  native  field  of  tragic  poetry  wua 
aymboliaed  in  the  legend  which  told  how,  when  as  a  boy  he 
had  fallen  asleep  in  his  father's  vineyard,  Dionysus  appeared 
to  him  in  a  vision,  and  gave  command  that  he  should  serve 
lum  after  this  aort  at  hia  festival  when  the  vines  grew  green. 
So  amply  had  he  fulfilled  before  his  death  the  charge  enjoined 
on  him  by  the  God,  that  no  less  than  seventy  dramas,  of  which 
only  seven  have  descended  to  us,  were  even  at  the  lowest 
reckoning  ascribed  to  his  hand. 

Such  external  evidence  touching  the  bent  and  geniua  of 
Aeschylus  as  has  been  left  to  ua  in  the  shape  of  contemporary 

'  Koi  Kt  liuS-iiaaiS'  orofav  'AptialXf 

iBpf  xayif  itifipaaluii  ir/t^y.—PlSDAR,  Pylh.  iv.  298. 
'  tiiia  ^ptir  KaXd  ^i/Ua  sol  StSta  xal  ninr  I^idi'.'-Moscaus,  vt.  3. 
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or  nearly  contemporary  criticism  and  comment,  is  naturally 
meagre.  The  most  striking  and  copious  is  that  found  lu  the 
~  of  Aristophanes.  In  the  Frogs,  Aeschylus  is  intro- 
'dnced  to  be  contrasted  with,  and  to  triumph  over,  Euripides, 
r  The  glorious  and  endearing  associations  of  the  elder  time  find 
▼indication  in  the  victory  of  the  elder  poet.  The  contest  is  not 
Qolike  that  waged  between  Honest  and  Dishonest  Pleading  in  the 
Cloudf.  Simplicity,  directness,  dignity,  heroic  magnanimity, 
aod  contempt  of  the  frivolous,  the  egoistic,  the  morbidly  ingeni- 
oofl,  are  arrayed,  to  the  eyes  of  Aristophanes,  against  affectation, 
tneaningless  subtlety,  inartistic  carelessness  and  triviality,  volup- 
tuousness, shallow  and  violent  passion.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
find  a  modern  parallel  to  Euripides,  but  if,  to  illustrate  the 
situation,  we  imagine  some  modern  English  critic,  whose  indig- 
nation had  determined  him  to  see  nothing  but  prosaic  coldness 
in  Wordsworth,  nothing  hut  bad  workmanship  and  theatrical 
declamation  in  Byron,  nothing  but  voluptuousness  in  Keata  or 
Mr.  Morris,  nothing  but  pretentious  oddity  and  "  a  well  of  Eng- 
lifib  defiled"  in  Mr.  Browning ;  a  critic  who  further  saw  all  these 
qualities,  not  dispersed  among  several  poets,  hut  concentrated  in 
thj  writings  of  one,  and  that  one  far  more  popular  than  any  of 
these,  and  with  a  popularity  which  the  critic  believed  to  he  one 
of  many  signs  of  a  fatal  degeneracy  of  the  age ;  and  then  if  we 
imagine  this  critic  matching  such  a  poet  against  such  another 
poet  of  old  time  aa  the  "  God-gifted  organ-voice  of  England," 
employing  a  wit  &a  unscrupulous  as  brilliant  to  expose  tlie 
jeneracy  of  the  later-bom,  we  may  thus  form  some  idea  of 
e  purpose  accomplished  by  Aristophanes  in  the  Frogs.  One- 
uied  as  that  play  is,  it  is  still  a  most  valuable  relic  of  nearly 
Prcontemporary  criticism.  But  the  exigencies  of  comedy,  and 
ssibly  even  an  imperfect  appreciation  on  the  part  of  Aristo- 
rphanes  himself,  leave  the  Fro;ts  very  far  from  satisfactory  as  a 
criticism  not  only  of  Euripides,  but  also  of  Aeschylus.  And 
probably  the  manner  in  which  Aeschylus  is  there  introduceil 
has  done  something  to  incline  modem  estimates  of  his  genius 
toward  judgments  which  a  careful  study  of  his  works  must 
pronounce  superficial. 

Without  doubt,  of  all  the  tokens  whereby  we  may  estimate  a 
^L  poet,  hia  style  is  the  chief ;  but  if  we  go  no  deeper  we  shall  be 
^H  ^  to  eir  even  in  oui'  estimate  of  his  style.    And  the  style  of 
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Aeschylus,  characteristic  as  it  is,  has  misled  some  critics  by  not 
being  viewed  in  the  light  of  less  obvious  elements  in  his  work, 
as  well  as  by  having  undue  emphasis  laid  on  its  most  salient 
points  ;  and  the  same  has  been  the  case  in  inferences  from  the 
Btructure,  the  atoriea,  and  the  dTamatis  personae  of  his  extant 
plays.  Because  his  diction  ia  always  lofty,  and  sometimes  grandi- 
ose and  excessive  in  its  wealth  of  p^fiaS'  iTnro^d/jMva,  words  on 
horseback,'  because  among  his  characters  are  Titans  and  Furies, 
he  has  been  accounted  one  whose  delight  was  pre-eminently  in 
the  colossal  and  the  terrible  for  their  own  sake,  and  whose  pre- 
vailing passion  was  for  stupendous  effects  produced  by  a  reck- 
lessly gigantesque  imagination.  In  the  Frogs,  this  is  made  a 
chief  point  of  Euripides'  attack,  and  the  one  defect  which 
Aristophanes  seems  to  allow  to  exist  in  his  hero.  And  since 
then  the  difference  in  modem  taste  has  been  equally  ready  to 
I'ecognise,  though  less  ready  to  blame,  those  picturesque  extra- 
v^aiices.  It  is  not  merely  that  criticism  is  always  willing 
to  lighten  its  task  by  making  the  most  of  the  salient 
features  in  its  object,  but  also  the  standard  of  comparison 
between  different  kinds  of  literary  and  artistic  merit  is  very 
commonly  other  than  it  was  in  the  time  of  Aeschylus  and 
Pbeidias,  an<l  will  sometimes  be  found  wanting  in  its  applica- 
tion to  that  time.  The  value  of  vigour  and  passion,  of  vivid- 
ness of  all  kinds,  was  at  least  as  amply  recognised  in  theory  and 
exemplified  in  practice  by  the  artistic  genius  of  that  age  as  by 
that  of  any  other ;  but  ita  lapjer  view  never  lost  sight  of  the 
supremacy  of  measure  and  harmony,  the  powers  whose  gracious 
influence  was  present  in  every  great  effort  of  the  Hellenic  mind. 
And  thus  in  the  drama  of  Aeschylus,  behind  all  the  lurid  clouds 
of  a  mysterious  destiny,  above  the  mountainous  waves  of  con- 
flicting passions,  the  star  of  his  Athenian  soul  is  never  quenched, 
nor  refuses  to  eyes  that  wait  for  it  the  pure  and  grave  serenity 
of  its  bght. 

And  probably  it  is  the  critics'  fancy  for  striking  contrasts, 
above  referred  to,  with  the  effect  produced  by  the  Frogs,  which 
has  led  also  to  a  somewhat  false  estimate  of  the  attitude  of 
Aeschylus  toward  the  political  and  specidative  movements  of 
his  ^e.     In  the  Frogs  he  is  made  generally  a  laudator  temporis 

'  Frogi,  821. 
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aeli,  though  without  commitment  to  any  especial  political 
opinions.  Later  authors  speak  of  his  having  heen  a  conserva- 
tive of  the  school  of  Aristeides  and  Kimon,  and  opposed  to 
certain  innovations  made  by  Pericles  and  Ephialtes ;  it  has 
I  been  also  asserted  that  the  honours  paid  to  the  Court  of  the 
k  Areopagus  in  the  Eumenides  were  iuteoded  as  a  protest  against 
I  the  encroachments  on  its  power  which  the  last-named  states- 
'  men  made.  On  this  point,  however — the  question  of  the  signi- 
ficance of  the  Eumfnidts  as  regards  the  Areopagus,— it  will 
generally  be  agreed  now  that  the  views  of  K.  0.  Miiller, 
expressed  in  his  valuable  dissertations  on  the  play,  must  be 
accepted  with  considerable  modifications.  As  Grote  has  pointed 
out,  the  privilege  of  the  Areopagus  on  which  Aeschylus  is 
dwelling  in  the  Eumenides,  namely  the  judicial  power  in  cases 
of  homicide,  is  the  very  privilege  which  I'eriules  and  Ephialtes 
left  untouched ;  it  was  the  senatorial  power  of  the  Areopagus 
which  they  took  from  it,  and  on  this  point  Aeschylus  does  not 
reveal  either  satisfaction  or  dissatisfaction.  To  some  at  least 
of  ita  readers  the  play  would  lose  much  of  its  perfection  and 
impressiveuess  if  it  seemed  no  longer  to  breathe  that  spirit  of 
peace  and  concord  before  which  party  conflicts  are  forgotten, 
and  to  speak  throughout  allusively,  as  well  as  directly,  of  those 
agencies  of  renouncement  and  reconcilement  to  which  Aeschy- 
lus looked  for  a  solution  of  the  perplexities  of  gods  and  men. 

Tbe  supposed  anti-democratic  tendencies  of  the  poet  have 
been  by  some  critics  exaggerated  even  to  absurdity.     We  find 
s  widely-read  English  commentator  saying,  "  His  feelings  evi- 
dently incline  to  an  excessive  reverence  for  kings,  .  .  ,  and  a 
d^ree  of  grandeur  is  thrown  over  their  state  such  as  is  wholly 
incompatible  with  real  dislike  or  contempt  for  it."     This  is  in- 
deed to  pervert  evidence  of  dramatic  instinct  which  Aeschylus 
certaitUy  had   into  evidence  of  political   leanings  which   he 
certainly  had  not.     It  would  be  easy  enough  to  show,  from  the 
PtTsians  especially,  but  also  from  other  passives  where  he  is 
,  eoDcemed  with  a  comparison  of  Oriental  with  Hellenic  manners 
Land  customs,'  that  Aeschylus  was  to  the  full  possessed  of  the 
■Bellenic  contempt  for  that  barbarian  surrender  of  the  rights  and 
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duties  of  citizens  into  tlie  hands  of  a  single  person  chosen  by 
accident,  which  brought  freemen  to  the  level  of  slaves. 

"  Among  the  Eastenia  all  save  one  ore  HLiveB."  ' 
Indeed,  neither  the  oligarchic  nor  the  democratic  party  in  Hellas, 
though  we  find  both,  and  especially  the  former,  afterwards 
tampering  with  the  Persiaa  king,  had  at  that  time  any  of  that 
natural  affinity  to  despotism  which  in  modem  times  both  the 
courtier-noble  and  the  ocIJocratic  leveller  not  unfretiueutly 
display.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  suppose  that  Aeschylus 
attached  himself  to  auy  extreme  party  or  ideas.  Buth  his  own 
genius  and  character,  and  also  his  chronological  position,  furnish 
reasons  against  assigning  to  him  a  share  in  the  party  spirit 
which  raged  so  fiercely  in  Athens  and  the  other  Hellenic  States 
in  the  middle  and  end  of  the  fifth  century  B.a  In  his  time  the 
strife  between  oligarchy  and  democracy,  while  it  had  somewhat 
subsided  since  the  days  when  it  had  been  embittered  by  tlie 
greater  pressure  of  poverty  on  an  increasing  population,  the  fear 
of  demagogic  city  despota,  and  other  causes,  was  not  yet 
exasperated  by  the  alternating  revenges  for  which  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war  gave  opportunity.  Aeschylus  was  intensely  Athenian 
and  intensely  Hellenic.  He  could  not  be  the  first  without  being 
democratic ;  he  could  not  be  the  second  and  adhere  to  any 
principles  which  would  divide  the  Hellenes  in  the  face  of  the 
barbarian.*  The  battles  of  Marathon  and  Salamis  and  Plataea 
formed  the  central  point  to  which  his  political  ideas  referred 
themselves.  We  can  readily  believe,  as  tradition  tells,  that 
Aristeides,  a  hero  of  the  Persian  war,  the  man  pre-eminent  for 
his  reverence  of  that  altar  of  Justice  as  whose  priest  Aeschylus 
BO  often  appears,  would  attract  the  poet's  political  as  well  as 
personal  confidence.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  was 
Aristeides,  conservative  as  he  was,  who  proposed  the  law  by 
which  the  civil  offices  were  thrown  open  to  election  from  the 

'  ri  ^ap^ipwv  yip  SouXii  nirra  r\i)r  ^Mi.  — Edripisbi,  HcUo.  276. 

'  Among  moDy  iuituiceB  of  the  Pui-Eeltenic  feeling  of  Aescliylua,  one  less 
otmoiis  tluin  otheri  may  be  referred  to.  We  learn  from  Plutarvli  that  in  the 
drama  of  lAe  .£9eurintaM,  {FmgmrjUt,  4S, )  Theeeus  obtained  from  Adnitus 
the  barial  of  those  who  hod  fallen  befurc  Thebes  by  friendly  treaty,  not 
by  force  of  arma,  aa  Euripidea  ttftorwardg  represented  in  the  SnppliaiUs. 
Nor  is  there  any  passage  in  oU  that  remains  to  us  of  Aesuhylug  containing 
words  of  hostility  or  disparagement  toward  a  Hellenic  State. 


whole  people.  Very  far  removed  were  such  men  from  the 
oligarchs  who,  in  the  year  411,  traded  on  the  agony  of  their 
conntiy.  And  indeed  the  later  oligarchical  movements  were 
connected  with  a  sophistic  and  cynically  individualistic  spirit, 
which  Aescliylus,  and  most  conservatives  of  his  time,  would 
have  disliked  far  more  than  the  spirit  of  innovation  encouraged 
and  directed  by  Pericles.  Even  later,  it  was  rather  a  change  of 
I>eT8ons.  and  sometimes  of  policy,  than  a  change  of  constitution, 
that  the  Athenian  conservative  opposition  of  the  older  school 
desired :  we  may  see  this  in  the  Knights  of  Aristophanes, 
where  there  is  no  desire  to  dethrone  Demos,  but  only  to  bring 
him  to  his  right  mind,  and  to  inspire  him  with  distrust  and 
contempt  of  the  demagogic  schemers  who  enthral  him  and  lead 
him  into  trouble.  In  Aeschylus,  the  passage  most  directly 
bearing  on  Athenian  pohtics  is  the  speech  of  Pallas  in  the 
BHmcnidfs  (681-710).  and  the  central  warning  of  that, 

"  Bright  watersprings  with  mixture  of  foul  mire 
Stain  not,  or  never  hope  (or  irholeMinie  <lr>u)(ht." ' 

^B<  is  one  which  no  democrat,  who  is  not  a  mere  ochlocrat,  need 
^^    lepadiato. 

Passing  onward,  then,  and  upward  from  the  misconceptions 
of  litt^ateurs  and  commentators,  and  the  travesty  of  playful 

I  burlesque,  let  us  proceed  to  the  only  valid  material  for  a  just 
Cetiinate  of  Aeachyhis — his  seven  remaining  plays, — first  very 
Ibriefly  viewing  them  in  relation  to  their  antecedents  and  sur- 
toondingB  in  action,thought,and  art.  He  appeared  at  a  time  when 
Athens  was  just  entering  on  her  prime,  on  the  years  when  she 
iras  to  justify  the  oft-cited  eulogy  of  Pericles,  when  he  called 
her  "  the  school  of  Hellas ;"  when  to  her  sons  "  the  love  of  Iwauty 
brought  no  extravagance,  the  love  of  knowledge  no  lack  of 
manly  vigour ;"  when  no  element  seemed  wanting  to  train  both 
heart  and  head  into  admirable  and  harmonious  life.  Tlie  pro- 
gress of  thought,  rapid  as  it  waa,  had  not  yet  the  destructive 
aspect  which  it  afterwards  assumed.  Already  the  public  law- 
ooorts,  the  increased  acquaintance  with  foreign  modes  of 
thoagbt,  the  joyful  exercise  of  intellectual  powers,  were  shaping 
a  l«»te  for  dialectical  inquiry ;  but  the  multiform  spirit,  which 
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may  roughly  be  called  sophistic,  waa  yet  undeveloped.  The  old 
religion,  thanks  to  the  elasticity  of  Helleaic  theology,  and  ita 
identification  with  the  national  cause  in  the  Persian  war,  still 
kept  a  strong  hold  on  the  minds  even  of  the  most  thoughtful. 
Pallas  had  fought  for  Athens,  and  the  Parthenon  was  her  thank- 
offering.  Tradition  seemed  to  be  reconciled  for  the  time  with 
reason,  as  aristocracy  with  democracy,  and  artistic  with  political 
energy.  Thus  from  the  union  of  a  sense  of  self-reliance  and  com- 
pleteness with  an  eager  interest  in  the  spectacle  and  the  action 
of  life,  there  arose  that  state  of  calm  without  languor,  vivid  feel- 
ing without  distracting  passion,  which  provides  the  best  atmo- 
sphere for  artistic  development  Thus  of  all  the  great  literary 
and  artistic  epochs  of  Europe  this  was  the  tuost  propitious  to 
literature  and  art.  In  the  Hellenic  prime  there  was  more  of 
life  and  freshness  than  in  the  age  of  Virgil,  not  to  mention 
that  of  Corneille  and  Moli^re,  more  sanity  and  serenity  than 
in  medieval  Italy  in  Dante's  time,  or  than  in  either  England 
or  Italy  at  the  Renaissance,  or  during  the  religious  wars  of  the 
Eeformation ;  more  also,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  than  in  any  of 
the  European  countries  which  felt  the  stimulating  shock  of  the 
French  Kevolution.  Of  this  age  in  Hellas  the  chief  artistic 
interpreters  to  us  are  Pindar,  Aeschylus,  Pheidias,  and  Sophocles, 
Three  of  these  are  Athenians.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that, 
splendid  as  the  achievements  of  Athens  were  in  poetry,  she  only 
appeared  late  upon  that  field.  The  genius  to  which  we  owe  the 
poems  of  Homer,  though  Ionian,  was  assuredly  not  Attic ;  and  in 
all  the  famous  roll  of  lyric  and  gnomic  poets  who  filled  the 
sixth  and  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  the  only  Athenians 
are  the  ancient  Tyrtaeus,  who  dwelt  among  Dorians  and  made  his 
war-songs  for  the  Spartan  host,  and  the  lawgiver  Solon,  Solou, 
indeed,  was  both  an  Athenian  patriot  and  a  true,  though  not  a 
great,  poet,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  from  a  few  fragments.  In  the 
twenty  or  thirty  iambics  of  Solon's  still  extant,  we  can  already 
detect  some  prefiguring  semblance  of  the  mighty  march  of  the 
Aeschylean  line.  But  Solon  was  primarily  a  statesman  and  law- 
giver, engrossed  in  training  the  first  shoots  of  that  law-abiding 
freedom  which  was  in  the  appointed  time  to  bear  such  rich  fruits 
of  art.  That  time  was  come  when  Aeschylus  received  his 
first  mission  from  Dionysus,  Homer  had  sung  for  the  warrior- 
prince,  and  Hesiod  for  the  toiling  husbandman,  Sappho  for  the 
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lover,  and   Pindar  for  the  glory  of  yoatb;   bat  the  word  of 
Aeschylus  was  for  the  citizens  of  an  august  commonwealth, 
acte  and  thoughts  were  destined 

"  To  c&it  the  kingdonu  old 
Into  iDoCher  mooliL" 

A  new  form  in  poetry  was  demanded,  a  form  which  should  be 
congenial  to  those  stirring  times  of  action,  and  this  demand 
Aeschylus  supplied  by  an  unsurpassed  effort  of  original  genius. 
Thespis,  Choerilus,  Pratinaa,  and  even  Phryuichus,  are  to  us 
mere  names,  but  all  testimony  agrees  in  regarding  Aeschylus 
as  the  virtual  creator  of  the  drama,^  For  more  than  a  century 
before  his  birth,  Hellas  had  been  alive  with  lytic  song,  and  the 
fragments  of  that  poetry  of  the  sixth  century  b.c.,  the  loss  of 
which  is  one  of  the  heaviest  in  all  literature,  show  us  with 
what  wide  range  all  the  chords  of  personal  feeling  were  swept 
by  it  in  turn.  Moving  in  a  parallel  stream  with  these  utter- 
Kuces  of  personal  feeling  was  another  kind  of  lyric  poetn-  of 
graver  ends  and  more  chastened  treatment — the  Dorian  odes 
and  hymns,  the  "  solemn  music  "  which  accompanied  triumphal 
and  religious  joy.  When  toward  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury the  common  Games  and  the  common  worshipof  the  greater 
Gods  were  at  the  height  of  their  dignity,  when  the  forces  of 
Hellas  were  becoming  concentrated,  and  the  national  life  inten- 
sified, Pindar  appeared,  and  gave  the  final  lyric  expression  to 
this  side  of  Hellenic  life.  Aeschylus  also  was  one  of  the 
greatest  of  lyric  poets,  but  as  he  grew  up  he  found  in  the  begin- 
nings of  the  Athenian  drama  a  new  kind  of  art  arising,  which 
was  to  draw  aid  from  all  existing  kinds,  and  combine  them  into 
a  thing  of  new  beauty  and  power.  When  a  generation  of  men 
is  filled  with  high  emotion  and  interest,  as  were  those  who  saw 
Salamis  or  the  wreck  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  it  craves  some 
poetic  expression,  and  has  found  none  happier  than  the  drama, 
which  shares  with  music  the  power  of  uniting  an  audience  by 
sympathy  in  a  common  interest  and  deUght.  And  in  the 
Hellenic  drama  nmaic  itself  was  retained  in  the  choric  song 
alternating  with  iambic  dialogue,  the  form  in  which  it  seems  to 

'  II  ia  tralf  Mtonkliiiig  to  think  thst  a  lecond  lictat  was  onl;  fint  intro- 
dnoed  by  Aeachylua.  Phiynicbua,  hi*  most  eminent  predeceuior,  seems  till 
tkcn  to  hav«  employed  in  his  drumu  (if  they  might  so  b«  called)  only  choric 
•oop  and  dialognea  oE  one  actor  with  the  chonia. 
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liBve  been  combined  with  acting  with  less  incompatibiiity  than 
in  anj  other  that  has  been  tried.  In  sucli  expression  the 
vague  body  of  emotion  which  might  have  wasted  itself  in 
idle  or  pernicious  channels  finds  relief  in  the  work  of  a  great 
urtiat  who  interprets  souls  to  themselves,  and  lifts  them  into 
a  larger  air.  Different  kinds  of  poetry  shade  into  each  other ; 
one  of  the  greatest  of  all  poems,  Dante's  Commedia,  cannot 
be  classified — it  is  not  a  drama,  for  there  is  no  action,  yet 
there  is  a  unity  which  makes  it  more  than  a  romance.  The 
lyric  is  the  essence  of  poetry,  its  simplest  form,  and  can  flourish 
under  much  more  precarious  conditions  of  mental  soil  and 
climate  than  either  the  epic  or  tlie  drama.  The  epic  is  between 
the  drama  and  the  romance,  and  probably  the  so-called 
epics  of  the  Cychc  poets  might  more  properly  be  classed 
as  romances.*  Hellenic  drama  sprang  from  the  lyric  and  the 
epic  both,  though  primarily  from  the  lyric;  while  the  elegy 
and  the  weighty  gnomic  line  lend  their  forces  blended  and 
transformed.  The  flexible  iambics  which  had  expres.sed  the 
flfttire  of  Archilochus  or  the  wisdom  of  Solon  are  developed 
into  the  poetic  rhetoric  of  the  dialogue,  and  the  lyric  odes  still 
appear  in  the  Doric  songs  of  the  chorus,  the  original  nucleus 
from  which  the  drama  was  expanded.  Aeschylus,  as  has  been 
Baid,  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  lyric  poets,  but  he  calls  his 
dramas  "  morsels  left  from  the  great  banquets  of  Homer."  In 
the  erection  of  the  Athenian  theatre  there  is  the  same  blending 
of  the  new  and  old,  of  the  venerableness  of  tradition  with  the 
vigour  of  revolution,  which  is  the  especial  glory  of  the  Athenian 
people,  who,  whether  as  grasshopper- wearing  avT6')(6avei;  or 
Eupatrid  descendants  of  gods  and  heroes,  were  yet  ever  the 
first  to  spread  sail  in  quest  of  new  adventure,  whether  in  the 
physical  or  in  the  intellectual  world.  The  legends  of  Thebes  and 
Troy,  of  the  acts  and  passions  of  Gods  and  sons  of  Gods,  were  an 
ancient  treasure  of  the  race  ;  but  in  the  hands  of  the  dramatist 
they  yielded  new  meaning  and  delight.  There  is  no  stiff'  and 
formal  allegory ;  the  figures  are  scarcely  less  life-hke  and  real 
than  they  are  in  Homer,  but  a  deep  and  serious  meaning 
breathes  through  all:  they  are  individuals  still,  but  they  are 
also  more  than  ever  types,  and  through  their  separate  action  is 
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revealed  the  sction  of  universal  laws.  The  plot  is  eo  implicit 
in  the  situation  that  we  are  irresiatihly  led  to  compare  the 
Aeschylean  drama  to  groups  of  sculpture  of  the  same  age,  such 
aa  those  which  filled  the  pediments  of  the  Parthenon.  Not 
that  poetry  has  here  foregone  its  privileges  among  the  arts ; 
action  there  assuredly  is,  and  such  as  potently  effects  that 
"  purgation  of  the  terrors  and  pitii^s  of  the  mind "  which 
Aristotle  conceived  to  be  the  drama's  aim.  Yet  through  tlie 
whole  the  sense  of  some  harmonising  unity  is  never  absent ; 
we  never  feel  that  we  may  be  hurried  to  some  inconsequent 
disappointment  by  the  mere  caprice,  as  it  were,  of  the  writer 
or  of  his  characters ;  all  is  under  the  guardianship  of  those 
powers  of  measure  and  harmony  aJready  spoken  of,  in  the 
gi^neral  conception  as  in  the  details  and  the  feeling.  Intensity 
without  extravagance,  dignity  without  coldness,  grace  without 
enen'ation — these  qualities  are  found  in  Aeschylus,  as  they  are 
ftiund  everywhere  in  the  best  Hellenic  art,  though  in  degrees 
and  proportions  varj'ing  with  the  various  artists.  In  the  por- 
trayal of  human  pasaion,  the  tragedians,  like  Homer,  are  strong 
and  terrible,  yet  human.  Their  tragic  agonies  have  neither  the 
wild  and  portentous  violence  wliich  sometimes  in  the  Eliza- 
bethan drama  kindles  the  ebullient  blood  to  almost  preter- 
natural outbursts,  such  as  seem  to  remove  the  slage  from  the 
dominion  of  reason  altogetlier,  nor  yet  have  they  the  languor 
and  the  self-consciousness  which  mix  so  often  vi'itli  the  melan- 
cboly  of  poets  of  the  present  age, 

**ove  i  lamenti 
Nou  tuonaii  com«  gnai,  ma  ion  Boapiri." 

Tlie  heroes  and  heroines  of  Hellenic  story  cry  aloud  in  their 
pflin ;  tie  torrent  of  their  anguish  is  full  and  strong,  yet  we 
feel  in  it  an  expression  of  natures  not  self-conscious,  though 
sensitive  and  highly  and  harmoniously  organised,  and  thus  it 
has  something  of  health  in  its  very  disorder,  which  seems  a 
latent  antidote  to  its  bitterness.  It  is  what  we  feel  in  Achilles' 
cry  to  the  vision  of  his  dead  friend : — 
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The  dramatic  achievementa  of  Aeschylus,  and  the  poetic 
qualities  of  imagination,  diction,  and  versification  which  give 
him  Ilia  high  place  among  poets,  have  often  been  dwelt  upon  ; 
and  if  it  might  avail  to  describe  what  can  only  be  felt,  it  would 
be  hard  to  say  enough  of  the  terrible  and  beautiful  things  which 
he  has  revealed  to  us,  of  the  imploring  agony  of  the  Danaid  or  of 
the  Theban  aupplianta ;  the  chivalrous  and  benignant  constancy 
of  the  king  Pelasgus  j  the  war  frenzy  of  the  sons  of  Oedipus  and 
the  seven  chieftains  in  arms  before  the  seven  gates ;  the  baleful 
splendours  of  Clytenineatra ;  the  piteous  aoul-solitude  of  Cas- 
sandra ;  the  indignant  woe  and  solemn  vengeance  of  Agamem- 
non's children ;  the  confusion  of  the  Persian  invader ;  the  pican 
of  the  Hellenic  patriot ;  the  great  heart  and  high  bearing  of  Pro- 
metheus on  his  bed  of  pain.  Although  the  simple  structure  and 
few  persona  of  the  drama  in  the  time  of  Aeschylus  precluded 
him,  even  had  he  been  capable  of  it,  from  the  "  myriad-minded" 
craftsmanship  in  human  types  which  Shakespeare  showed,  yet  in 
Aeschylus  also  we  feel  that  each  character,  simple  as  it  is,  is  an 
organic  whole,  a  true  creation,  but  the  offapriiig  of  a  brooding 
imt^ination  rather  than  of  conscious  analysia  This  is  the 
secret  of  the  great  effects  which  he  produces  with  his  severely 
limited  means.  Each  of  his  persons,  notwithstanding  their 
similarity  of  diction,  seems  almost  always  to  bear  about  liim  an 
atmosphere  which  makes  his  pi-esence  unmistakable.  We  can 
readily  believe  the  tradition  tliat  on  the  stage  their  silence  as 
well  as  their  speech  had  its  meaning  and  its  eloquence :  the 
long  silences  of  the  Niobe  and  the  Achilles,  whom  we  know  not, 
flitting  beside  their  dead ;  of  the  Atossa,  the  Cassandra,  the  Elec- 
tra,  the  Prometheus,  whom  we  know.  Let  any  one  imagine  to 
himself  what  the  efl'ect  must  have  been  when,  "  at  the  limit  of 
the  world,"  the  Titan  had  been  thrown  upon  the  rock  by  the 
huge  hands  of  Power  and  Force,  and  nailed  there  by  unwilling 
Hephaestus,  and  after  listening  to  their  dialogue  above  his 
helpless  body  in  scornful  silence,  in  silence  also  let  them 
depart,  and  so  remaining  till  the  place  should  be,  as  it  were, 
purified  of  the  presence  of  the  ministers  of  injustice,  at  last  broke 
the  stillness  with  his  despairing  yet  august  appeal : — 


"  0  holy  Heaven,  snd  ye  swift.wingud  wioda, 
And  river -foQn  tains,  and  the  occaa-wii 
Innumerable  laughter  i  Mother  Earth, 
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And  tboQ  &ll-seeiii){  Son,  I  inmiaoD  yon, 
Behold  me,  how  these  Goda  entreat  a  God. 


Ten  thonsaod  yean  of  pain 


ifp 


f  poetry  is  akin  on  one  side  to  sculpture  and  painting,  on 
another  side  it  is  akin  to  rhetoric ;  and  when  Aeschylus  wrote 
his  plays,  that  great  school  of  eloquence  had  beeu  founded  in 
free^peaking  Athens  which  afterwards  produced  the  oratory 
which  has  served  as  a  model  to  the  world.  Homer  had  found  a 
place  for  oratory  in  his  epic,  much  more  might  Aeschylus  do  so 
in  his  dramas.  The  suppliant  Danaiis  and  Orestes  would  hardly 
have  pleaded  so  persuasively,  the  dialogue  of  Prometheus  with 
Hermes,  or  of  Apollo  with  the  Furies,  would  hardly  have  been 
so  apt  and  telling,  had  not  Aeschylus  been  at  least  a  listener  to 
those  pleadings  of  Athenian  law-courts  which  obtained  so  wide 
a  fame  for  evil  and  for  good,  to  the  eye  of  Aristophanes  a  mere 
solvent  of  morality,  to  the  eye  of  the  modem  historian  an  origin 
of  moral  philosophy.  But  in  Aeschylus  the  poet  was  always 
foremoflt,  the  logic- chopping  to  which  the  genius  of  Euripides 
descends  is  alieo  and  remote  from  him.  Even  looking  to 
expression  alone,  to  him  belongs  awitchery  of  words  far  beyond 
that  of  Uie  orator  or  the  rhetorician;  metrical  and  verbal 
harmonies  bom  only  in  a  poet's  mind.  His  imagination  is  of 
that  most  genuinely  poetic  kind  which  is  concerned  primarily 
with  the  truthful  transSguration  of  the  real  and  abiding 
elements  of  human  life ;  but  he  knows  well  how  to  use  as 
accessories  the  images  on  which  genius  of  an  inferior  order 
might  be  principally  and  ultimately  employed.  Although  a 
child  of  daylight  and  the  dawn,  he  has  leamt  secrets  of  the 
encoDtpaaaing  night.  No  poet  has  surpassed  him  in  his  power 
of  thrilling  the  mind  with  a  sense  of  mystery  and  prcsentient 
awe.  Kone  has  presented  more  impressively  the  dim  border- 
land which  lies,  as  men  fancy,  between  the  material  and  the 


dribHtflu*  'yAo'iio,  vowTrJp  rt  yli, 
UttH  n'  ala  r,>«t  Bii-r  ri<rxu  Stit. 

■Xfiim  i9Ki6cv.—PTomdhtiu  Bound,  6J 
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spiritual.  With  dreams  and  visions  he  deals  habitually.  In  the 
seven  extant  plays  we  find  five  places  where  he  bodies  forth 
apparitions  of  the  night.  There  is  the  dream  of  Atossa,  in 
which  she  saw  her  son  Xerxes  mount  his  chariot  behind  the 
unequally-yoked  pair  of  woman-steeds,  to  be  hurled  to  earth  by 
the  fierce  and  fair  sister  who  cast  away  his  yoke  from  her  neck, 
and  turned  and  rent  the  harness  of  his  car.  There  is  the  dream 
of  Clytenmestra  on  the  eve  of  her  death-day,  when  she  seemed 
to  herself  to  have  brought  forth  a  serpent  that  sucked  from  her 
milk  and  blood,  and  a  great  cry  rang  at  midnight  through  the 
palace,  where  on  the  morrow  her  son's  sword  was  to  be  at  her 
breast.  There  is  the  vision  of  the  Furies,  when  Clytemnestra's 
pliantom  rises  to  upbraid  them  for  their  slackness  in  avenging 
her  blood.  There  is  the  vision  of  Menelaus,  born  of  his  yearn- 
ing desire,  the  vision  that  seemed  Helen,  but  when  he  stretched 
hia  arms  to  it  was  gone,  "  mth  wings  that  follow  down  the 
ways  of  sleep."  Lastly  tbere  are  the  dreams  which  lo  teils, 
the  very  reading  of  which  seems  to  make  a  midnight  awe  and 
ghostly  atilluees  in  the  air : — 

"  For  over  to  my  virgin  cluLmlioni  came 

Str»Qgo  vimons  and  aoft  voices  of  the  night, 

Importunately  pleiuling  :  Happy  maid. 

Why  tarriest  thou  bo  long  in  maidenbood. 

Seeing  how  high  twpnuBals  are  awaiting 

Thy  oboice  !  for  to.  the  love  of  highest  Zeus 

Yearnflfor  thy  love,  to  enfold  thee  as  hia  own."' 
Aeschylus  would  seem  to  have  inclined  to  some  such  traus- 
formed  survival  of  a  primitive  belief  as  we  find  referred  to  in  a 
fragment  of  Pindar,*  that  in  sleep  the  mind  is  open  to  influences 

It  wapBttuirat  roft  iiai/t  -rafntyhpoar  ^^H 

\tU>un  futCoit '  ii  n^'  eOJufuv  KJ/»|,  ^^H 

Ti  rapStttiii  aopi*.  /fi»  ff«  yiiitii  1^ 

Tvx'^'  lityimou  \   Ztit  -yip  IfUpov  ^X(i 
Tpbt  ffoG  ri&a\rTai  gal  ^i^yatpt^Oat  Kurpi^ 
e/\ti.  —ProniHhtus,  645-51. 

'  xal  ffu/ia  fiiv  riyTtiir  frerai,  ffofdrifi  repiaSrui, 
[viv  i'  ft-i  \ilircTai  alCivot  (rJuXo*'  ri  ydp  ien  jiimi' 
{k  SlQr'  f6ia  St  rpairaivnir  fiMue,  iriip  tiSimimiv 

ir  roXXoU  i'llpoii 
Stlmivi  Ttpwvur  f ^/nroitfar  xaXtTiSi-  re  xplei*. — [Frig.  06.) 
[And  the  body  indeed  is  eubject  to  the  great  power  of  death,  but  there 
temaineth  yet  ftlive  n  shoduw  of  life  ;  far  thia  only  ia  from  the  Goda  ;  and  while 
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I  and  capable  of  intuitions  which  in  waking  moments  are  denied. 
e  place  he  aajs : — 

"  For  oft  in  sleep  cornea  light  upon  the  soul, 
But  in  the  day  their  late  ia  hid  from  men  ; " ' 

iod  in  a  different  but  still  more  memorable  passage : — 

"  In  Bleep  there  doth  beCore  huui'b  heart  distil 
A  grievouB  tnemory  of  tU, 
And  makes  tiie  unwise  wiae  agoinit  hia  will."' 

Tliese  last  words  may  not  imuatui-ally  lead  ua  to  another 
t  of  the  subject,  when,  descending  below  the  poetic  qualities 
of  the  plays,  we  seek  to  discover  the  religious  and  the  moral 
ideas  which  underlie  them.  These  are  by  no  means  identical, 
or  even  closely  connected ;  among  tlie  Hellenes  morality  grew 
up  separate  from  religion,  and  then  as  it  were  turned  round  to 
it  to  demand  its  aid.  Gods  had  always  been  stronger  and 
more  beautiful  than  men ;  men  now  demanded  that  they  should 
be  also  better  and  greater.  In  the  form  Xenophaues  had  givE-n 
to  this  demand  it  shook  rudely  the  whole  fabric  of  theological 
belief.  Now,  whatever  opinion  may  be  held  as  to  the  existence 
of  the  supernatural,  it  can  hardly  be  denied  that  when  a  belief 
in  it  becomes  forbidden  to  art,  art  loses  one  of  its  most  precious 
means  to  attaining  elevation  and  iinpressiveness.  To  sculp- 
true  and  painting — especially  to  sculpture— the  possibility  of 
dealing  with  supernatural  beings  is  of  immense  importance. 
No  other  adequate  symbolism  has  yet  been  found  for  expressing 
visibly  that  idealisation  of  itself  which  must  always  be  the 
object  of  humanity's  highest  and  deepest  reverence.  From  the 
Hellenic  Olympus  and  the  Christian  Paradise  has  come  all  that 
ia  noblest  in  glyptic  and  pictorial  ait.  Poetry  too,  though  its 
resources  are  less  exhaustible,  must  feel  it  a  chilling  hour  when 
the  ancient  shi'ines  have  shuddered  at  the  murmured  words, 
JtU  us  depart  hf-nce.    Ko  theology,  indeed,  in  its  popular  shape, 


■•  limha  atir  it  aleepeth,  but  unto  aleepen  b 
»  juilgmeut  that  draweth  aeai  for  aorrow  a 


dreams  discoveteth  oftontimes 
for  joy.) 


tr  tilUfif  U  luHp'  dxpiffurnTDi  ^porCir, — Kuj. 
'  jrifti  ff  /y  8'  f  fi^  wpd  napSlai 
tunjoiir/jticj^  9&»ot'  Kol  rap'  d- 
KCyrai  flXSt  auiippiivtii' Aya-m.  179-SI. 
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has  been  pure  enough  to  espreaa  unmodified  the  highest  moods 
of  the  highest  minds,  and  it  was  so  especially  in  that  time  of 
quickened  intellectual  activity  and  of  increased  acquaintance 
with  new  modes  of  thought.  Yet  the  old  religion  still  kept, 
as  has  been  said,  a  real  hold  on  the  minds  even  of  the  most 
thoughtful.  But  if  Pindar  and  Aeschylus  treated  the  primi- 
tive theogonies  with  reverence,  it  was  not  the  reverence  of 
a  primitive  theogonist ;  although  the  happy  blending  of  tradi- 
tion with  advance  enabled  them,  as  it  were,  to  build  a  New 
Testament  on  the  fonndations  of  the  Old.  Pindar's  attitude 
toward  Hellenic  mythology  is  comparatively  easy  to  decide ; 
he  flatly  refuses  to  believe  or  report  evil  of  the  Gods,  and 
when  tradition  conflicts  with  morality  he  will  not  scruple  to 
alter  tradition  before  he  admits  it  to  a  place  in  his  pure  and 
stately  song.  At  the  same  time,  it  la  obvious  that  no  compli- 
cated or  reflective  scheme  of  theology  is  to  he  gathered  from  his 
poems,  and  therefore  no  attempt  to  gather  such  has  been  made. 
It  is  otherwise  with  Aeschylus.  Eight  and  wrong,  sin  committed 
and  curse  inherited,  the  intervention  of  protecting  and  punish- 
ing supernatural  powers,  form  so  large  a  part  of  the  matter 
with  whicli  Aeschylus  deals,  that  he  has  left  materials  which 
have  employed  the  most  earnest  and  ingenious  analytic  en- 
deavour to  discern  among  them  the  outlines  of  a  system  of 
moral  theology  of  which  the  poet  was  the  prophet  and  evan- 
gelist. In  such  analysis  the  most  prominent  subject  for  inquiry 
must  be  found  in  the  nature  of  hia  conception  of  the  moral 
government  of  the  world,  and  the  hands  in  which  it  is  placed. 
The  old  belief  in  the  infatuation  by  a  supernatural  power  as 
the  cause  of  guilt,  which  ia  the  primitive  expression  of  the 
bewilderment  with  which  the  remorseful  soul  looks  back  upon 
its  sin,  and  the  belief  in  inherited  corses  and  evil  destinies 
which  cling  to  devoted  races — these  beliefs  are  treated  by 
Aeschylus  in  a  way  which  makes  them  at  once  more  moral  and 
more  scientific.  According  to  him,  man  is  only  blinded  and 
hastened  to  destruction  when  he  has  voluntarily  made  an  evil 
choice. 


"  When  tho  fool  to  toUyhftBtt'thGixI  shall  speed  bim  to  hU  tall"' 
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I  the  words  which  the  phantom  of  the  dead  Darius  pro- 
1  the  calamities  of  hia  son.  Thus,  while  it  is  only 
ootmst«nt  with  the  nature  of  things  that  wrongs  dune  among 
kindred  beget  wrong,  and  that  tendencies  to  wild  deeds  are 
inherited,  yet  each  deed  stands  on  its  merits  for  judgment,  and 
fairly  so,  because  each  has  it6  cause  in  the  passions  and  will  of 
the  doer.  The  family  curse  is  only  one  form,  though  a  very 
impressive  one,  of  the  means  which  it  is  the  especial  office  of 
tragedy  to  employ  to  express  the  terrific  significance  and  far- 
working  effect  of  the  human  actions  and  passions  with  which 
it  deals.  When  the  developed  human  spirit  begins  to  reflect 
on  the  terrors  and  perplexities  of  its  destiny,  the  "  bKnd 
hopes"'  which  Prometheus  gave  them  as  his  first  boon  grope 
for  some  solution  or  consolation,  and  the  prophet  or  the  poet  is 
moved  to  reveal  it  to  them  in  the  shape  of  a  moral  government 
of  the  world,  discerned  in  the  history  of  the  generations  of 
tnaDkind  and  in  the  conscience  of  tlie  individual  man. 

In  whose  hands  Aeschylus  supposes  this  government  to  lie 
is  harder  to  decide.  We  have  but  a  tithe  of  liis  works  left  in 
evidence,  and  even  these  are  not  all  agreed.  If  from  the  seven 
plays  were  excluded  the  Prometheus,  we  might  perhaps  find  it 
easier  to  construct  from  them  by  conjecture  a  systematic  theo- 
logy'. In  all  the  other  six  Zeus  occupies  a  position  which  is 
almost  monotheistic,  so  unlimited  are  the  might,  majesty, 
wisdom,  and  goodness  assigned  to  him.  He  is  the  All-causing, 
All-sufficing,  Almighty,  All-seeing,  AU- accomplishing  (Traval- 
rUK,  irmrrapieqf,  -Trayitpa-nj^.  wavoim}^,  travreX^^)  Lord  of  Lords, 
Most  Holy  of  Holies.*  "  In  thy  hands  is  the  balance ;  what 
mortals  accompUsh  withont  thee  ?"  asks  one  Chorus ; 
iher,  "  What  without  Zeus  can  befall  any  man  ?"  To  Zeus 
J  refers  every  oracle  that  issues  from  hia  shrine;'  even 
)  is  called  by  Eteokles  the  child  of  Zeus.     It  is  Zeua 

1  rv^Mi  ir  airat  /\wllal  Kar^iuia. 
(Blmil  bopes  1  brouglit  to  dwell  among  muikiiid.) — Prom.  250. 

imjei^aTt.SappliatUa,  5S4-2S. 
*  atwiiroT'  tlror  uarrMtSair  hi  ip6roit, 
nit  irSpit,  oC  7iinui(6i,  oi  TJXewi  w4fit, 
t  fi)|  ii4\liaai  Ztit  'OXufirlar  v-ar^p. 

(Ne'or  spake  I  yet  from  my  oncnlar  thrune. 
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who  "leads  mortala  to  wisdom,  in  that  he  ordained  that  to 
suffer  is  to  learn."' 

To  the  acceptance  of  this  lofty  conception  of  Zeus  as  the 
final  and  consistently  held  theological  theory  of  Aeschylus, 
there  is  one  obstacle,  but  that  is  one  of  great  importance, — the 
ProTnetheus  Bound.  The  loss  of  the  Prometheus  Fire-bearing, 
snd  still  more  of  the  Prometheus  Unbound,  is  a  loss  of  which 
we  cannot  more  accurately  calculate  the  magnitude  than  to  be 
certain  that  it  is  immense.  In  all  literature  there  is  no  blank 
so  cruel  to  our  highest  desires.  But  whatever  reconciliation 
may  have  completed  the  story,  nothing  could  altogether  efface 
the  impression  which  the  poet  unmistakably  means  to  convey, 
that  the  Power  which  stretched  on  his  painful  rock  and  hurled 
to  Tartarus  the  giver  of  good  things  to  men,  was  in  that  act 
overstepping  the  limits  of  wisdom  and  righteousness,  was 
guilty,  in  some  measure,  of  the  reckless  violence  which  in  other 
plays  he  judges  and  abhors,  Zeus  does  not  indeed  appear 
himself  in  the  play,  but  his  messenger  and  representative 
Hermes  cannot  hut  be  taken  as  expressing  the  spirit  of  his 
rule,  against  which  the  "  anima  altera  e  disdegnosa "  of  Pro- 
metheus is  exasperated  by  his  own  wrongs  and  the  wrongs 
of  men.  This  Ifermes  is  not  the  righteous  protector  of 
Agamemnon's  children  and  of  the  suppliant  Danaids,  not 
the  embodiment  of  calm  and  friendly  skill  and  grace,  such  as 
Praxiteles  wrought  him  at  Olympia,  but  the  harsh  official 
taunter  of  a  fallen  adversary,  alert  with  a  boyish  insolence  of 
new  intoxicating  success.     And  his  very  errand,  his  threaten- 


Of  mui,  of  woman,  or  of  cnminODweHltb, 

AnBwor  unbidden  oi  the  OlympiauB'  aire.)— Jbm.  616-1I 
And  compare  Fragment  Til : — 

arlWftr  Bvait  rd;[iiiTa,  tuCto  >4p  tttT*ip 

Ztitt  ^taWfi  Ao(lp  SfBiriii^ja. 
{Send  with  all  niiecd,  for  thus  the  Father  Zei« 
Gave  Loiiaa  chaise  to  apeak  hii  oracle. ) 


I 


Tin  wdBti  itiBot 
Biirra  xvplaa  (x'"'--~'^9omr>iuio»,  175-77. 
AccQinnlation  of  instancw  in  tbia  seme  may  be  found  in  Dronke's  Religidie 
und  rOtliehc  Vornletlunt/en  da  ArachylOi  vnd  Sophokke.    The  author  doea  not 
aeera  to  feel  %o  gtmngly  aa  I  do  tlie  force  of  the  arguments  in  a  diSerent  lenM 
which  the  Promtihcut  aUbrdi. 
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ing  inquiry  of  the  secret  which  would  save  his  nisstei'  from 
roin,  confesses  the  limits  of  the  wisdom  aod  power,  no  less  than 
of  the  goodness,  of  Zeus. 

To  bring  thia  drama  into  consistency  with  the  rest,  there 
would  seem  to  be  two  considerations  especially  to  he  taken 
into  account.  The  first  is,  that  the  utterances  on  the  powers 
and  attributes  of  Gods  are,  after  all,  dramatic,  even  when 
proceeding  from  the  Choms.  For  the  Chorus  is  always  in 
Aeschylus  a  personage  concerned  in  the  drama;  it  has  ceased 
to  absorb  the  whole,  as  in  the  dithj-rambic  songs  from  which 
the  drama  arose ;  hut  it  never  stands  quite  outside  the  whole 
action,  as  in  Euripides,  aud  to  some  e.^ctent  in  Sophocles. 
Thus  we  must  remember  that  when  the  Danaid  or  Theban 
suppliants,  or  even  the  chorus  of  Argive  elders  in  the  Aga- 
meniiwn.,  deeply  moved  as  they  are  for  the  fate  of  their  king 
and  city,  invoke  an  all-just  and  all-ruling  Power,  this  is 
primarily  and  essentially  the  expression  of  that  longing  for  a 
saviour  in  the  day  of  trouble  which  can  intensify  belief  held 
lightlier  in  lighter  hours,  and  can  even  develop  what  seem 
intuitions  of  powers  and  influences  unthought  of,  because 
nnneeded,  before. 

The  second  consideration  is,  that  there  are  indications,  though 
grievously  scanty,  of  the  reconciliation  which  was  effected  in 
the  Prcmuthf^is  Unbound.  This  much  we  know,  that  Prome- 
theus was  delivered  by  Herakles,  son  of  Zeus  and  of  the  mortal 
Alcmene,  the  seed  of  the  woman  To,  who  had  received  recom- 
pense for  her  maddened  wanderings  when  she  rested  by  the 
banks  of  Nile.  On  his  release  Prometheus  tells  the  fateful 
secret,  and  the  danger  is  turned  away  for  ever  from  the  Olym- 
pian throne.  In  Pindar  the  revelation  is  made,  not  by  Pro- 
metheus, but  by  his  mother  Themis,  in  that  majestic  passage  of 
the  seventh  Isthmian  ode,  which  may  here  be  cited  to  fill  the 
gap  in  the  Aeschylean  story,  and  tell  the  end  of  the  tale  of 
divine  renunciations  in  obedience  to  that  Molpa,  or  Allotment, 
.which  seems  a  mysterious  universal  behind  the  individualities 
in  of  Gods,  a  personification  of  the  law  which  constrains  all 
:es,  pei^onal  and  impersonal,  in  nature  to  fulfil  the  law  of 
ir  being  by  which  the  cosmic  order  i'^  sustained  :■ 
"  Thereof  was  the  Gods'  council  mindful,  what  time  for  the 
hand  of  Thetis  there  was  strife  between  Zeus  and  glorious 


the  ^1 


Poseidon,  each  having  deaire  that  she  should  be  his  fair  hiide, 
for  love  had  obtained  dominion  over  them. 

"  Yet  did  not  the  wisdom  of  the  immortal  Gods  fulfil  for  them 
such  marriage  when  they  had  heard  a  certain  oracle.  For 
Themis  of  wise  counsels  spake  in  the  midst  of  them  how  it 
■was  predestined  that  the  sea-Goddess  should  bear  a  royal  off- 
spring mightier  than  his  father,  whose  hand  should  wield  a 
bolt  more  terrible  tlian  the  lightning  or  the  dread  trident,  if 
ehe  came  ever  into  the  bed  of  Zeus,  or  of  brethren  of  Zeus. 

" '  Cease  ye  herefrom :  let  her  enter  a  mortal's  couch,  and  see 
her  son  fall  in  war,  who  shall  be  as  Ares  in  the  might  of  his 
hands,  aud  as  tlie  lightning  in  the  swiftness  of  his  feet.  My 
counsel  is  that  ye  give  her  to  be  the  heaven-sent  prize  of 
Peleus,  son  of  Aiakos,  whom  the  speech  of  men  showeth  to 
be  their  moat  righteous,  an  offspring  of  lolkos'  plain.  Thus 
straightway  let  the  message  go  forth  to  Cheiron's  cave  divine, 
neither  let  the  daughter  of  Nerens  put  a  second  time  into  your 
hands  the  ballot-leaves  of  strife.  So  on  the  evening  of  the 
mid-month  moon  shall  she  unbind  for  the  hero  the  fair  girdle 
of  her  virginity.' 

"  Thus  spake  the  Goddess  her  word  to  the  sons  of  Kronos, 
and  they  bowed  their  everlasting  brows.  Nor  failed  her  words 
of  fruit,  for  they  say  that  to  Thetis'  bridals  came  those  two 
kings  even  with  the  rest."^ 

Renouncement  and  reconcilement — these  are  the  inseparable 
healing  agencies  to  which  the  mind  of  Aeschylus  turned,  when 
he  contemplated  the  tumult  of  passions  and  ambitions,  whether 
found  in  the  Assembly  of  Athens,  or  in  the  palace  of  Mykenae, 
or  in  the  Olympian  council-hall  of  Gods.  Tlie  conception  which 
would  seem  most  nearly  to  solve  the  difficulties  of  the  subject 
seems  to  be  one  which  would  certainly  also  be  congenial  to  the 
genius  of  Aeschylus ;  it  is  that  he  recognised  a  certain  progress 
and  education  even  among  Gods,  that  in  the  interval  between 
the  binding  of  Prometheus  and  his  release,  Zeus  and  the  new 
Gods,  while  retaining  supremacy,  had  not  been  without  their 
share  of  care  and  fear,  though  not  of  actual  misfortune,  and 
had  learnt  and  unlearnt  much  of  the  great  teacher,  Time.* 


'  Pindu,  lalhm.  vii,  26-47. 
*  dXX'  ixStddffKti  rivS'  6  yjipiffKur  xp^ot, 
(All  tfaingi  hze  taught  by  the  great  toacber,  Time.) —Prom.  OSl, 
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Thos,  while  he  dramatised  the  deliverance  of  Prometheus,  he 
Beetns  to  have  adopted  also  the  traditioo  which  spoke  of  how 
dethroned  Kronos  had  been  released  from  his  bonds,'  and 
been  given,  as  Pindar  tells,  an  abode  in  the  Islands  of  the 
lest,  not  unvisited  by  his  son,  and  ruling  among  the  spirits  of 
the  good  and  great* 

Both  the  considerations  which  have  been  urged  on  this 
subject  are  expressed  by  that  moat  striking  passage  in  the 
Agamevaum,  where  the  Chorus  most  emphasise  their  appeal  to 
Zens:— 


I 


"  Zeui,  whnooe'er  lie  be.  if  this  name  please  biB  ear, 
By  this  Dame  I  bid  him  IieiLr ; 
Nought  l)at  ZeuB  my  soul  mftj  gnem, 
Seeking  far  and  seeking  Dear, 
Seeking  who  shall  stay  the  BtreM 
Of  ita  fond  and  formleas  fear. 
For  he  nho  long  ago  was  great, 
filled  with  daring  and  with  might, 
Now  ifl  silent,  liwt  in  night : 
And  th«  next  who  tootc  his  state 
Met  hia  aapplauter  too,  and  Eell,  and  sank  from  sight."' 


Here,  while  Zeus  is  made  the  object  of  glorification  and  earnest 
appeal,  the  mythic  account  of  the  divine  dynasties  is  yet 
accepted,  and  the  strange  vagueness  of  the  opening  address 
iboUses  the  poet's  half-unconscious  sense  of  the  insufficiency 
the  mythology  to  satisfy  his  aspiration  toward  an  embodi- 
!nt  of  the  highest  good.  It  is  difficult  for  a  modern  European, 
'accustomed  to  a  religion  with  a  body  of  doctrine  formulated 
by  Greek  metaphysic  and  Roman  law,  to  realise  the  fluctuating, 
though  always  individual,  character  of  the  Hellenic  Gods,  or  how 

>  Amen.  646.  '  Pindar,  01.  u.  70. 

•  Z»flt,  imi  tot"  Imiw,  tl  rii'  ai- 
Tif  ^Xw  ftiiKiiiUmt, 

ait  Ix-  wpoeiLtiiTiu 
tAtt*  Riffraff flufHtrOt 

oil'  BiTTii  wipmBct  fy  iJyo!, 

raiiuixv  9pdi>ti  ^piur, 

eiSir  ir  Miax  rfAr  fir. 

tl  S'  Irar"  t^v,  Tputf- 

TTpot  efx"'^  Tvjfiir. — A^am.  160-72. 
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a  belief  in  them  which  cannot  be  called  unreal  was  yet  con- 
sistent with  acquiescence  in  the  saying  of  Herodotus  that 
Homer  and  Heaiod  first  settled  their  genealogies  and  attributes. 
A  similar  but  still  greater  fluctuation  seems  to  have  prevailed, 
and  to  prevail  atiU,  in  India;  and  even  in  Catholic  Europe 
something  like  it  appeared,  in  spite  of  the  lateness  of  the  time, 
when  the  central  controlling  force  of  the  Papacy  was  shaken 
and  maimed;  while  another  unsettlement  of  the  attitude  of 
worshippers  towards  objects  of  their  worship  seems  t«  have 
occurred  among  Mahometans  when  they  separated  into  Sunnia 
and  Sliiahs.  The  Hellenic  Gods,  while  always  regarded  as 
Btronger  and  more  beautiful  than  men,  only  acquired  that 
special  claim  to  allegiance  which  a  moral  interference  can 
support,  when  specialisedj  so  to  speak,  in  relation  to  some 
human  duties  placed  under  their  guarding  care.  The  in- 
stinctive idea  that  God  will  protect  the  right  finds  indeed 
such  utterance  as  the  exclamation  of  the  old  Laertes  in  the 
Odyssey,  when  he  hears  of  the  slaying  of  the  wooers : —  ^J 

"  Still  then  ye  live,  Zeus  and  Olympian  Oods,  ^H 

If  verily  vengeance  hath  the  woocra  found."'  ^^ 

But  it  was  only  Zeii^  Hecto?,  'EpKeuK,  'Ikco-w?,  the  Guardian  of 
Host  and  Guest,  of  the  Landmark,  of  the  Suppliant,  who,  to 
the  ordinary  believer,  was  reckoned  a  present  God  who  would 
avenge  or  aid.  It  was  thus  that  the  forces  outside  humanity, 
which  the  Hellenic  imagination  conceived  as  Gods,  took  shape 
and  definite  relation  to  human  conduct ;  a  relation  in  wliich 
both  sides  had,  at  least  for  Aeschylus,  their  several  obligations; 
for  Apollo  himself  shrinks  from  the  thought  of  having  the 
bluod  of  Orestes  on  his  head: — 

"For  dreadfnl  unoug  Gods  And  men  alike,  H 

The  Buppliant'B  curse,  if  uncompelled  1  yield  him."  *  H 

One  very  striking  proof,  among  others,  of  what  has  been  said, 
occurs  also  in  the  Oresleia.^    It  is  by  the  Erinyes,  the  avengers 


i)  Tpo^Tpoiralov  ^qtii,  il  rpoiSi  of'  itiir. — Eitmen,  233- 
'  Under  this  nnmo  is  geaerally  known  the  trilogy  c 
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\  of  blood,  that  Orestes  is  pursued  for  slaying  Lis  mother,  and 

\  yet  it  was  also  by  foretelling  the  wrath  of  these  very  Erinyes 

I  that  ApoUo  urged  hjm  tu  the  deed.'     So  fluctuating  is  the 

[  peiBoaificatiou,  though  the  idea  is  clear  beneath  each  shape  it 

takes.*     And  we  feel  that  the  real   worship   of  Aeschylus, 

though  it  may  attach  itself  to  this  God  or  to  that,  to  Zeus, 

Apollo,  or  Pan,*  when  he  comes  to  avenge  the  orphan  nestling 

or  the  orphan  child,  is  really  independent  of  the  persons,  and 

belongs  to  the  moral  law  which  they  execute  and  represent. 

It  is  not  however  for  the  poet,  especially  the  dramatic  poet, 
directly  to  incidcate  moral  or  religious  doctrine ;  the  essentially 
important  question  under  this  head  is,  In  what  region  of 
ethical  feeling  does  he  chiefly  move,  what  etiiical  qualities  and 
Iftws  does  he  present  most  impressively,  and  what  ethical  ideal 
do  they  indicate  and  indirectly  communicate  to  the  spec- 
I  lator  or  reader  of  his  work  ?  Here  Aeschylus  ranks  with 
Dante  and  Milton,  and  in  some  ways  above  both.  We  may 
distinguish  two  ethical  qualities  especially  which  he  has  glori- 
fied, and  with  which  he  is  above  all  to  be  identified.  Que 
ia  the  self-control,  the  soond-mindednesa  {aa^poavvri),  and 
respect  for  the  rights  and  feelings  of  others  which  the  artistic 


,  the  Ckofphorot,  and  the  Eunuaida.     Bat  -when  in  the  Frogt  of 
me*  Earipidea  requires  AeHchylua  to  recite  the  prologue  of  the 
■wen  by  the  firat  lines  of  the  Chorphorot.     The  evidence 
it  the  itat«inent  (commonl;  sccsepted  since  Weleker  wrote)  that  ilraiQiLa 
«  hatutD&lljr  exhibited  in  trilogies  or  tetralogiei,  is  succinctly  atated  in  a 
piper  by  Mr.  H.  Richardi  in  the  Journal  qf  PhiloUiffi/,  1878. 
*  CU«>  S'  i^i,  rpar^oMt  'Epviuw.—Cluxpkorof,  263. 

>  It  mtut  of  coone  be  uudaretood  too,  that  evea  after  Homer  and  Eetiod 
■a  immense  body  of  inSoitety  various  loc&l  traditions  an  to  supernatural 
panona  remained,  which  the  moat  cnrione  theologian  conld  not  expect  to 
master  entirel}'.  Thus  for  initftnce  we  read  in  Patuaniaa  that  the  legend  of 
Glsocni  wu  told  (plainly  for  the  tirst  time)  to  both  Pindar  and  Aoachylua 
wbeo  tbey  were  at  Anthedon,  the  legend's  home,  that  Pindar  made  some 
■li^t  mentiou  of  it  in  his  poetry,  while  Aeschylus  took  it  for  the  subject  of 
•  play. 

'  Draroi  i'  itur  Ij  tii  'AxfrUwr, 

1)  UAr,  4  Z(^i,  al^Ldpoa" 

760F  ^ll0ta¥  rSirSt  /urnUiar 

rd/irii  wapa^aaw  'Epiyiv.—Agam,  55-59. 
BiDie  oie  of  the  indefinite  tii  is  of  still  fiurther  aiguificanoe. 
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instinct  of  the  Hellene  helped  to  make  a  capital  and  constant 
virtue  in  his  ethical  ideal.  With  this  virtue  the  Pylliago- 
reanism  of  Aeschylus,'  like  the  Catholicism  of  Dante  and  the 
Puritanism  of  Milton,  may  have  mingled  something  of 
asceticism,  but  with  him,  as  with  those  other  two,  it  was  y&r^ 
i«t  from  the  morbid  asceticism  of  the  fanatic,  who  thinks  that 
by  maiming  his  own  humanity  he  shall  gratify  a  fiend  dis- 
guised as  God  ;  it  was  an  asceticism  based  on  a  recognition  of 
a  supreme  and  harmonious  order,  by  conforming  whereto,  and 
flo  only,  human  nature  entered  through  discipline  into  the  pos- 
session of  its  full  privileges  and  capacities.  The  other  quality  is 
more  peculiarly  emphasised  in  Aeschylus  than  in  other  Hellenic 
poets,  partly  owing  to  his  individual  character,  partly  to  the  time 
when  he  hved,  and  the  mighty  acts  in  which  he  had  borne  a 
part:  this  was  the  virtue  of  indomitable  resistance  to  unjust 
oppression,  and  of  valour  in  a  righteous  cause.  The  issue  of 
the  Persian  war  seemed  to  the  Hellenes  the  most  signal  judg- 
ment— more  signal  even  than  any  overthrow  of  their  own  city- 
despots  and  oligarchies — which  had  ever  descended  on  that  sin 
which  was  the  opposite  of  the  virtue  of  measured  self-control, 
the  sin  of  v^pK,  of  insolence,  ready  to  trample  in  violence  over 
law  and  Uberty  to  gratify  selfish  lust  and  pride.  The  feelings  of 
the  religious  Hellene  who  had  fought  at  Salamis  and  IMataea 
were  in  tliis  like  those  of  the  EngUsh  Puritan  who  had  fought 
at  Mareton  Moor  and  Naseby ;  so  clearly  did  a  righteous  God 
seem  to  have  triumphed  through  their  arms.  Nowhere  could 
this  feeling  be  so  strong  as  in  Athens,  where  the  ruins  of  her 
temples  in  the  Acropolis,  profaned  and  burnt  by  the  invader, 
hadlookeddown  a  few  months  afteron  the  Persian  wrecks  round 
Psyttaleia.  And  when  Aeschylus  wrote  the  Persiaris,  Athens 
as  yet  bore  her  exceeding  weight  of  glory  with  majesty  and  self- 
controL     Perhaps  even  a  more  peculiar  triumph  for  her  than 

'  It  is  imposaible  that  anything  definite  ihould  be  known  of  the  relation 
(rf  AeachyloB  either  to  the  Pythagoreoiiiam  or  to  the  religious  mysticiama  of 
hia  day.  At  to  the  lattoi",  the  reflolta  of  aueh  intereBtmg  and  valuable 
reaearches  and  apeonlationB  aa  thoee  of  Krenier  and  Guigniaut,  and  the  Uke, 
aeem  to  point  to  the  concluaion  that  thia  period  of  UcUemc  civiligation  wai 
leas  inclined  to  myiticiun  than  either  the  earlier  time  in  which  the  worship  of 
"  pre-Dorian  "  diTinib'es  was  mors  prominent,  or  a  later  time  which  ioclined 
to  aacetic  or  aomiual  rites  and  mysteries  of  the  East. 


A 


^^  eormpt 
Bjigyptu 
■P»pot. 
^Khm  pel 


Sal&nuB  itself  was  when  the  allied  fleet  turned  away  from  the 
eormpted  Pausaniaa,  aflecting  with  hia  Persian  dress,  with  his 
itiao  and  Median  bodyguards,  the  beariug  and  habits  of  a 
It,  to  Aristeides,  simple  and  opea,  strong  and  self -controlled, 
perfection  of  an  Athenian  gentleman,  a  trusted  leader 
among  soldiers,  an  equal  citizen  among  citizens,  dwelling  ever 
with  high  thoughts  and  working  for  great  and  patriotic  ends,  and 
chose  him  with  one  accord  to  be  their  chief.  And  Aristeides 
■was  the  object  of  Aeschylus'  warmest  devotion,  the  man  to 
whom  he  did  felicitous  and  noble  homage  in  the  lines  in  which 
the  Theban  messenger  describes  Amphiaraiis, 

I"  Wbo  bore  no  blazon  on  hi«  shield. 
Who  onlj  cares  to  be.  not  seem,  the  be«t, 
Gklheiiiig  the  barvest  of  s  soul  profound, 
Wherefrom  grow  forth  hia  counseli  pure  and  high."' 
But  it  was  the  companionship  of  that  other  virtue  of  indo- 
table  valour  in  a  good  cause  which  made  so  bright  the  gentle 
moderation  of  Aristeides  and  of  Athens,  the  spirit  in  which  the 
city  of  Pallas  had  arisen  to  face  the  invader  alone,  when  in  the 
other  states  of  Hellas  "  there  were  greftt  searchings  of  heart," 
when  some  of  the  mightiest  quailed,  and  shrank  more  from 
danger  than  from  the  coward's  curse — the  curse  pronounced  by 
the  Hebrew  Deborah  against  the  men  of  Meroz,  "  because  they 
came  not  to  the  help  of  the  Lord,  to  the  help  of  the  Lord  against 
the  mighty."  No  Athenian  could  ever  forget  the  day  when  a 
second  storm  of  invasion  threatened  his  devastated  land,  and 
there  came  into  his  Agora  the  Peloponnesian  envoy,  who  prayed 
Athens  to  foi^et  the  desertion  of  her  allies  and  stand  forward 
once  more  as  the  bulwark  of  Hellas  ;  and  over  against  him  the 
llacedouian  prince,  who  in  the  name  of  the  Persian  kiug 
offered  her  safety  for  herself  and  dominion  over  her  fellow- 
Hellenic  states,  on  that  one  easy-seeming  condition,  "if  thou 
wilt  fall  down  and  worship  me ;"  nor  how  each  had  his  answer 
from  the  Athenian  people  :  how  they  told  the  Spartans  that  they 
thanked  them  For  their  offer  of  shelter  and  supplies,  but  that 
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was  not  what  they  desired;  let  Sparta  send  men  to  fight 
beside  them  against  the  barbarian :  how  they  bade  the  Mace- 
donian go  back  to  those  who  sent  him,  and  say  that  so  long  33 
the  sun  should  hold  bis  course  in  heaven  they  would  be  the 
irreconcilable  enemies  of  the  invaders  who  had  desolated  their 
homes  and  burnt  with  fire  the  temples  of  their  Gods. 

One  worthy  poetic  monument  of  the  great  war  has  been  left 
to  us  by  Aeschylus  in  unmistakable  form  in  the  drama  of  the 
Persians.  It  is  tlie  counterpart  of  that  colossal  statue  of 
Nemesis  which  stood  eloquent  upon  the  plain  of  Marathon. 
But  the  spirit  of  the  struggle  can  be  discerned  also  in  the  &ven 
against  Thebes;  that  drama,  as  Aristophanes  called  it,  "  fidl  of 
the  War-God,"'  and  more  profoundly  atill,  even  if  leas  obviously, 
in  the  Prometheus  Bound.  It  may  be  permitted  to  dwell  briefly  on 
the  consummate  art  with  which,  under  the  simplest  and  severest 
forms,  Aeschylus  has  made  the  mighty  central  figure  stand  out, 
how  admirably  its  qualities  are  relieved  and  accentuated  by  the 
successive  surrounding  personages,  even  in  the  one  play  which 
is  left  to  US.  It  would  indeed  have  been  of  the  deepest  interest 
to  have  known  from  his  treatment  of  the  story  how  the 
Deliverer's  Deliverer,  Heraltlea,  was  in  turn  portrayed  in  the 
Frovietheus  Unbound;  bow  these  great  souls  greeted  one  another 
in  the  wilderness,  when  in  the  year  of  redemption  the  process 
of  the  ages  had  brought  them  face  to  face.  In  the  Prometheus 
who  remains  to  us,  the  time-serving  good-nature  of  his  would-be 
counsellor  Oceanus,  the  sight  and  foresight  of  the  sufTerings 
of  his  fellow-victim  lo,  the  remorse  of  Hephaestus  under 
constraint  of  his  hateful  office,  the  taunts  and  threats  of 
Hermes,  or  of  the  giant  Power,  all  call  forth  the  bitter- 
ness of  just  resentment,  and  intensify  the  grim  and  scornful 
endurance  which  be  has  summoned  to  meet  his  torment. 
One  softer  element  there  ia  to  relieve  the  sombre  stern- 
ness of  the  whole, — the  bright  and  tender  personality  of  the 
daughters  of  Ocean,  who  come  to  visit  Prometheus  in  bis  woe, 
and  form  the  chorus  of  the  play.  Aeschylus  was  reproached 
by  the  partisans  of  Euripides  for  making  small  account  of 
female  character  in  his  works,  but  whether  this  was  due  to  real 
indifference  or  to  a  reserve  which  will  bear  another  interpreta- 
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I  tioQ,  may  at  least  be  questioned,  A  Beatrice  was  impossible 
I  to  Hellenic  art ;  this  was  the  one  thing  lacking  to  it ;  but 
I  within  Hellenic  limits,  and  they  were  not  Darrow,  Aeschylus 
a  less  deficient  on  this  point  than  has  been  supposed.  He 
nore  careful  to  preserve  the  feminine  attributes  of  Electra 
nader  her  dire  mission  of  vengeance  than  is  either  of  the  other 
great  ttagedians.  His  judgment  of  Helen  is  sterner  than 
Homer's,  but  the  vision  he  evokes  of  her  is  not  less  magi- 
1  eally  fair.  For  pity  and  beauty  nothing  in  poetry  can  surpass 
I  itia  contrast  of  the  hour  when  Iphigeneia's  pleading  eyes  "  as  in 
La  picture  "  struck  her  sacrificers  to  the  heart,  with  the  happy 
I  times  when  her  pure  voice  sang  free  and  joyously  in  her  home, 
I  to  gladden  the  same  father  whom  fate  now  made  her  murderer. 
,  Bttt  no  character  is  more  truly  womanly,  more  winning  in  its 
weakness  and  in  its  strength,  the  weakness  of  inexperienced 
timidity,  the  strength  of  self-foigetful  devotion,  than  is  the  fair 
collective  personality  of  these  sisters  of  the  sea.  Their  first 
approach  is  perceived  before  they  are  arrived ;  Prometheus 
breaks  off  the  "  large  utterance "  of  the  iambics  of  his  first 
Ktfilo^ay,  he  feels  another  presence  than  he  had  known  of  late : 

^^f  Tears  are  in  their  eyes,  and  words  of  compassion  on  their  lips, 
while  yet  at  first  a  half-timid  glee  at  their  own  daring  in 
visiting  the  victim  of  the  wrath  of  the  new  king  of  heaven,  an 
eager  curiosity  as  to  his  eventful  storj-,  give  a  touch  of  child- 
like nature  to  their  speech.  Their  traditional  sympathies  are 
with  the  old  order  of  things  which  Zeus  has  supplanted,  but 
they  cannot  see  how  it  can  be  of  profit  to  resi.'it  the  supi*enie 
power  once  established  as  supreme ;  they  are  little  conversant 
with  ideas,  and  when  Prometheus  unfolds  the  history  of  his 
championship  of  the  human  race,  and  enumerates  the  benefits 
be  gave  it,  they  are  but  slightly  moved  to  sympathy  with  the 


"  All,  ah,  but  vhAt  (rogntnce 
la  w>hed  anear  ! 
What  munoDr  comes  stealing 
UDtnM«d  to  m;  ear, 
Of  God,  or  man,  as  blended  of  the  tmin  ! 
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"  creatures  of  a  day,"  whom  they  have  never  known ;  they  are 
still  absorbed  by  the  sight  and  prospect  of  the  Titan's  pain, 
and  press  him  to  end  it,  even  if  it  must  be  by  submission* 
But  when  Hermes,  baffled  and  scorned  by  Prometheus,  bids 
them  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come,  which  is  to  hurl  the  rock 
they  stand  on  into  hell,  then  at  last  their  reply  makes  it  plain 
that  it  was  from  no  selfish  indifference  to  the  hero's  honour, 
but  only  from  an  over- anxious  care  for  his  wellbeing,  that  they 
counselled  him  before : — 

"  Other  bidding  bear  if  thou  wouldst  bend  as ; 
Tak*st  thou  us  for  traitors  to  onr  friend  ? 
Nay,  with  him,  with  him,  unbowed  to  baseness, 
Be  it  ours  to  suffer  to  the  end."  ^ 

On  their  heads  then  be  the  consequences  of  their  folly — such 
are  Hermes'  last  words :  and  he  is  scarcely  gone  when  the 
wrath  of  Zeus  descends  upon  the  rock,  and  Prometheus'  last 
cry  of  indignant  defiance  is  heard  amid  the  tempest  and  the 
fire: — 

"  Lo  in  deed,  no  more  in  word,  the  earthquake  I 
Hark,  the  thunder  !  lo,  the  lightnings  leap ! 
Dark  with  dust  and  torn  with  warring  whirlwinds 
Crash  the  skies,  confounded  with  the  deep. 

Zeus  himself  amid  the  awful  onset 

Hurls  me  hellward  to  Tartarean  gloom  : 
E^arth,  my  mother  I  Heaven,  thou  light  of  all  things  ! 

Hear  ye,  see  ye,  my  unrighteous  doom  ?  "  * 


'  9XKo  Ti  <f>(inf€i  Kol  rapafivdw  ft* 
6  Ti  Kcd  welffeis'  06  ydp  5^  tov 
T0vr6  y€  rXrfTbif  vapiavpat  (irot. 
Ttas  fie  iceXei/etf  KcucdTrp-*  dffxctp 
fierd  Tov8*  6  ti  xp^  rdffx^ip  iOiXu^ 
roi)f  rpod&ras  yd.p  fuffeip  (fioiffotf, 

koOk  (ari  p6<ros 
rijffd'  lirrtM*  dTirrvffa  /aSXXoi'.— Prom.  1063-70. 

'  Kal  fi^p  (pyv  KoitKiri  fuOdff 

PpvxLo.  8*  i^u)  TapafiVKarai 
fipayrijt,  ^txer  d'  iKXdfiirowrt 
oreporTjt  ^Tvpoc, 
ffrpbfi^oi  di  k6vi»  eVUfftTovtri, 
CKiprgi  B*  dfifuaif  iryei^/tara  rdrrtaw 
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The  PrtnMthxuA  Bound,  a3  is  tlie  caae  vith  a  few  of  the 
higliest  works  of  genius,  is  laden  with  mighty  meanings  which 
wail  on  Time  to  be  unrolled.  Prometheus  himself  may  be 
called  a  type  at  once  of  the  Past  and  of  the  Future;  he 
belongs  to  the  primeval  race  of  deities,  but  he  suffers  for  having 
auticipated  the  process  of  the  ages,  for  having  helped  the  new- 
bora  race  of  man,  for  having  acted  on  his  own  vision  of  things 
to  come  wliich  others  could  not  see.  Zeus  represents  the 
Present,  with  its  exigencies,  its  iraperiousness,  and  its  force ; 
for  the  time  he  forgets  the  traditions  and  benefits  of  the  Past, 
aod  ignores  and  would  stifle  the  Future ;  his  only  concern  is  to 
keep  in  being  the  onler  and  administration  with  which  ha  is 
identified,  and  to  which  it  is  not  unnatural,  it  is  almost  neces- 
sary, though  it  is  still  unjust,  that  he  should  be  resolved  to 
make  all  claims  bow.  There  have  been  situations  in  modern 
revolutions  which  might  well  remind  us  of  this  contrast. 

It  could  hardly  be  that  the  august  and  beautiful  conception 
of  a  champion  and  saviour  of  men,  enduring  for  their  sake  the 
eztremity  of  agony,  yet  not  suffered  to  remain  in  Hell,  should  fail 
to  strike  the  Greek-speaking  Christian  Fathers  as  a  prefigure- 
ment  of  the  great  tide  of  human  yearning  wliich  found  its  most 
impressive  manifestation  when  the  western  world  swore  alle- 
giance to  tlie  Son  of  Man  crucified  on  Calvary,  foreshadowed 
by  the  Son  of  Earth  crucified  on  Caucasus,  and  claiming  the 
supremacy  of  Godhead  by  virtue  of  his  oppressors'  taunt,  He 
lavtd  otkfTB.  himself  Iw  cannot  save. 

The  only  work  of  Aeschylus  later  than  the  Prontetheus  which 
we  possess  is  the  trilogy  in  which  he  tells  the  fortunes  of  the 
house  of  Agamemnon.  If  it  is  the  passion  for  freedom  which 
finds  pnveminent  expression  in  such  Aeschylean  treatment  of 
the  story  of  Prometheus  as  remains  to  us,  it  is  the  equally  vital 
desire  for  Order  and  Harmony  which  is  satisfied  in  the  last  play 
which  came  from  tbe  poet's  hand,  the  Eumenides.    From  this 

vriatr  Arrlrnur  irottucr^iwa- 
(vrTrriparrai  I'  alSi)fi  irivr^. 
Toiiii'  4r'  ii^ol  ^T*,  i.Mo. 

oWlp  KWA*  ^Df  flUirrrwi, 

iaci4'  f '  1^  Uiuai  irdirxw  ;—PTom.  1080-03. 
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we  may  indeed  divine  somewhat  of  how  the  PTometheus 
Uvhound  must  have  ended.  Here  the  half-blind  worship  of 
half-blind  forces,  though  arrayed  in  its  full  pomp  of  terror, 
yields  to  a  more  excellent  revelation.  In  so  doing  it  yields  in 
fact  to  what  is  best  in  itself.  Blood  for  blood,  the  old  law  had 
said :  this  was  enough  for  it.  The  new  law  is  awful  as  the  old, 
but  juster,  and  will  distinguish  between  degrees  of  homicide. 
Vengeance  for  Iphigeneia  naay  be  the  plea  of  Clytemnestra,  aa 
vengeance  for  Agamemnon  is  the  plea  of  Orestes.  But  the 
new  tribunal  shall  discover  beneath  the  plea  of  Clytemnestra 
the  selfish  motives  of  lust  and  guilty  fear.  The  plea  of  Orestes 
shall  be  allowed  to  save  the  slayer,  though  after  an  agony  such 
as  must  needs  follow  a  deed  of  so  wild  justice.  For,  as  has 
been  said,  the  old  law  yields  to  what  was  its  own  best  part. 
The  Eumenides  are  not  deprived  of  their  office,  but  resume  it 
in  allegiance  to  the  new  dispensation.  AH  through  the  OresUia 
the  moral  judgment  is  appealed  to  by  revenges  and  recrimina- 
tions of  varying  justice.  And  thus  the  stories  of  Orestes  and 
of  Hamlet,  while  they  have  much  of  likeness,  have  much  more 
of  difference.  The  interest  in  Haitdet  is  primarily  in  the 
persons  and  in  the  situation ;  the  interest  in  the  Orcsleia  is 
primarily  in  the  disentangling  of  the  laws  which  govern  the 
moral  development  of  the  race. 

It  is  significant  that  the  last  arbitrament  which  lays  finally 
the  demon  of  the  house  of  Tantalus  rests  not  with  the  Zeus  of 
either  the  upper  or  the  under  world,'  but  with  a  council  of  just 
men,  as  though  to  show  that  to  the  conscience  of  humanity  the 
ultimate  appeal  must  lie.  It  is  only  when  the  votes  of  the 
Areopagites  are  equally  divided  that  Athene  adds  hers,  and 
turns  the  balance  for  acquittal.  Then  the  whole  tumult  of 
conflicting  passions,  rights,  and  duties  is  resolved  in  an  august 
harmony,  and  passes  upward  into  a  stonnless  air. 

If  we  are  thriUed  and  awed  by  merely  i-eading  this  majestio  | 
drama,  what  must  it  have  been  to  see  and  hear  as  it  was  pre-  I 

'  S«e  the  HuppUatiU,  230-31  :— 

Z(i>(  aXXoi  it  taiioimv  InrrdTui  Jimi. 
(Among  the  dead,  they  say,  that  other  Zena 
Holds  a  loit  jadgment  of  the  aina  of  tDen.) 


•ented  on  the  Athenian  stage  ?  And  when  at  eveuiag  tlie  play 
iras  played  ont,  and  its  solemn  voices  still  vere  in  his  ears, 
the  Athenian  whose  path  home  lay  north-westward  passed 
thither  under  the  very  hill  of  Ares  where  the  momentous 
Ferdict  was  pronounced,  and  beside  the  cave  haunted  by  the 
dread  powers  so  hardly  appeased ;  but  his  lifted  eyes  met  the 
sonlit  western  front  of  her  shrine  who  had  prevailed  for  mercy 
and  right,  and  could  discern  the  statuary  of  the  pediment,  the 
monument  of  the  primeval  triumph  when  she  won  his  Athens 
to  be  her  own. 

This  was  the  last  drama  written  hy  Aeschylus,  and  its  calm 
ending,  while  it  deprives  it  of  none  of  the  solemnity  of  tragedy, 
seems  to  cast  back  a  mild  light  over  all  the  terrors  which  his 
spell  had  called  into  being  before,  over  the  troublous  mysteries 
of  theology  and  human  fate.  He  leaves  us  rejoicing  in  the 
triumph  of  the  two  brightest  and  wisest,  the  "  highest  and 
meet  hnman,"  of  all  the  Hellenic  dignities.  One  is  Athene, 
queen  of  light,  the  most  cherished  child  of  Zeus, 

"  Wlio  only  of  gods  may  know  that  chamber'B  key« 
Where  ileepi  the  aealed  thnnder  of  her  lire,"' 

for  her  people's  sake  is  now  most  patient,  and  "  wilt  not 
of  speaking  gentle  words  "'  to  the  resentful  brood  of  Night. 
The  other  is  Apollo,  "la  lieta  delfica  Deiti,"  the  god  invoked 
as  healer  and  helper  in  time  of  pestilence  and  war,  the  Apollo 
on  whom  Hemkles  called  to  guide  his  arrow  straight  against 
the  e^le  which  preyed  upon  Prometheus,  when  the  hour  of 
his  deliverance  drew  nigh.'  And  those  whom  such  coinci- 
dences affect  may  remember  that  to  these  two  deities,  among 
all  the  Gods  of  Hellas,  belong,  as  it  happens,  the  only  two  cer- 
tainly ascribed  temples  of  which  more  than  the  merest  ruins 
are  still  standing  on  Hellenic  soil.  Athene's  is  on  the  Acro- 
polis of  Athens,  beneath  which  a  new  life  struggles  feebly,  yet 
not  all  ignobly,  toward  some  glimmer  of  the  ancient  day. 
Apollo's  is  at  the  lonely  verge  of   the  Arcadian   mountain- 
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forest,  high  above  forgotten  Phigaleia,  and  looking  south  beyond 
Eira  and  Ithome  toward  his  unredeemed  Cretan  home. 

Until  Aeschylus  was  forty-one  years  old  no  play  of  his  waa 
crowned  at  the  Dionysiac  competition,  aud  again  in  his  later 
years  the  growing  fame  of  Sophocles  seems  to  have  somewhat 
overshadowed  his.  But  he  had  dedicated  his  works  to  Time,' 
and  the  dedication  was  approved.  To  his  plays  the  Athenians 
assigned  the  unique  privilege  that  they  should  be  aeted  after 
hLs  death  at  the  public  cost,  and  to  Hellenic  colonies  he 
became,  in  the  phrase  of  M,  Victor  Hugo,  the  guardian  of  their 
minority,  their  preserver  from  barbaric  contamination.*  In  a 
quaint  but  touching  simile  M.  Hugo  has  compared  the  function 
of  the  colossal  poet  among  these  children  of  Hellas  to  that  of 
the  huge  and  kindly  elephants  ("  ces  bontds  ^normes  ")  who 
watch  over  infants  at  play  in  the  jungle  round  an  Indian 
homestead.  To  us  at  this  distance  of  time  and  thought  his 
relation  must  rather  be  expressed  by  some  figure  of  less  fami- 
liar intercouree.  There  are  a  few  great  poets  of  past  ages 
who  seem  to  us,  by  a  not  dishonourable  illusion,  even  greater 
iJian  themselves,  who  have  become  in  our  eyes  as  it  were 
invested  with  the  attributes  of  the  wonderful  and  beautiful 
things  of  inanimate  nature,  of  ever-flowiug  rivers  and  solemn 
hills,  or  of  the  signs  of  heaven.  And  we  may  liken  Aeschylus 
to  some  golden-armoured  constellation,  whose  first  rising  was 
when  the  aky  was  thronged  with  potent  fires,  yet  found  there 
no  radiance  of  which  his  own  was  less  than  peer.  Then  the 
mists  and  storm-clouds  of  barbarism  hid  him  a  long  time,  and 
when  he  again  became  visible  he  seemed  to  have  receded  far 
into  the  vault;  he  reveals  a  mere  fragment  of  his  effulgence, 
and  of  his  seventy  stars  bat  seven.  These  at  least  remain  to 
US,  and  shall  now  be  taken,  away  no  more.  Well  is  it  for  the 
reasoning  soul  that  has  received  their  influence  on  her  birth, 
and  can  .still  feel  their  presence  in  the  fiimameut,  austere  and 
yet  benign.  E.  M. 


*  Lc  tbffttre  CBchylien  Etiut  c 


e  charg£  de  snrveiller  le  boa  Age  d«* 


oolouieB.— Victor  Hugo's  "  Willmm  Shakespeare,"  p.  216. 
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PHE  THEOLOGY  AND  ETHICS* 
OF  SOPHOCLES.' 


r  his  own  generation  Sophocles  was  eminent  for  bis  piety. 

Ihotigh  he  lived  at  a  time  when  most  men  were  disengaging 

^ifitemselves  from  their  traditional  religion,  he  remained  true  to 

2ie  old  faith ;  he  believed  in  the  gods  of  hia  age  and  nation. 

t  ihe  same  time  we  find  in  his  writings  some  of  the  noblest 

Ihonghta  on  religion  and  ethics  recorded  in  antiquity.     Thus 

mSt  ia  that  two  elements  of  Greek  religion,  the  mythological  and 

I  ethical,  are  combined  in  his  dramas,  and,  incongruous  as 

^ijUkese  elementa  often  are,  there  is  no  attempt  to  separate  them. 

•ens  is  the  upholder  of  the  eternal  laws  of  justice ;  he  dwells 

jyond   the  reach  of  time,  in  a  light  "  which   no  man  may 

approach  onto."     Zeus  is  also  the  lover  of  Semele  and  Alcraene, 

!  father  of  children  half-human,   half-divine.      The  incon- 

■■mstency  of  such  a  presentation  of  the  divine  being  would  be 

fetal  if  the  dramas  of  Sophocles  were  a  treatise  on  theology  ; 

but  when  we  remember  that  they  are  pictures  of  a  mind  partly 

influenced  by  the  contemporary  age,  and  partly  in  advance  of 

it,  the  contradiction  is  intelligible  and  true  to  nature.     It  is 

from  this  point  of  view  that  I  have  attempted  to  describe  the 

attitude  adopted  by  Sophocles  towards  the  deities  of  his  national 

leligion,  and   to   indicate  some   of  the  ethical  and  religious 

thoughts  underlying  the  situations   and  characters  which  he 

-has  chosen  to  depict. 

I. 
The    gods    of   the    old    Homeric    mythology   appear    in 
but  while  some  are  little  more  tlian  names,  others  are 
having  a  real  influence  on  human  life  and  action, 

Die   reliipfitfn   and  tiltlieheit   t'omttUungen  da  AaehylM  laid 
Leipcig,  1861. 
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and  take  a  promiaent  part  in  the  development  of  the  dramas. 
For  this  reason  we  may  conveniently  speak  of  these  deities  of 
mythology  under  three  heads.  There  are,  in  the  first  place, 
the  deities  mentioned  only  in  connection  with  certain  places 
or  isolated  facts,  local  and  tutelary  gods,  present  or  nbsent  as 
the  case  may  be,  and  having  no  influence  beyond  their  own 
sphere  ;  then  there  are  the  deities  which  are  mere  pei-sonifica- 
tions  of  human  passions,  Eros  and  Cypris — deities  which 
obviously  must  take  a  prominent  part  in  any  representation  of 
human  life ;  and  tliirdly,  distinct  from  either  of  the  foregoing,  is 
the  great  triad  of  Greek  mythology — Zeus,  Apollo,  and  Athena. 
Without  being  of  any  intrinsic  value  in  analysis,  this  triple 
division  will  enable  us  to  bring  out  the  aspects  under  which 
the  gods  of  mythology  appear  in  Sophocles. 

Under  the  first  head  come  all  the  gods  of  the  Homeric 
Olympus,  and  even  more,  with  the  exception  of  those  set 
apart  in  the  other  divisions.  For  the  most  part  these  deities 
are  mentioned  in  the  choruses  only.  Sophocles  adds  little  or 
nothing  to  their  attributes  ;  he  speaks  of  them  in  reference  to 
certain  places  or  facts,  as  any  other  Greek  of  his  time  might  do. 
Thus  in  the  final  chorus  of  the  Antigone  Bacchus  is  the  god 
of  Thebes.  As  in  the  myth,  he  ia  the  "joy  of  the  Cadmeian 
bride,"  "  dwelling  beside  the  seed  of  the  fell  serpent,"  seen  by  the 
gleaming  fires  on  Parnassus,  sent  forth  with  loud  acclamations 
from  the  vine-clad  shores  of  Nysa.  Bacchus  is  also  the 
lacchus  of  the  mysteries,  and  therefore,  as  we  read,  tlie  hymn 
becomes  more  mystical  in  tone :  "  0  leader  of  the  fire-breathing 
stars,  master  of  the  voices  of  night,  0  son  and  seed  of  Zeus,  beam 
thou  upon  us  with  thy  Thyiads  from  Naxus,  mystic  maidens 
who  in  nightlong  dance  glorify  thee,  their  lord  lacchus." 
Bacchus  loves  to  wander  near  Colonus,  wliich  is  also  the  haunt 
of  the  Muses,  of  Aphrodite,  and  Poseidon,  and  has  been  made 
famous  by  their  gifts.  In  Homer,  Ares  is,  of  all  the  gods  who 
dwell  in  Olympus,  the  most  hateful  to  Zeus.  He  is  "  the  two- 
laced  deity  to  whom  strife,  war,  and  battle  are  ever  dear." '  In 
Sophocles,  Ares  is  the  personification  of  all  evil  j 
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is  the  pestilence  which  desolates  Thebes  {0.  T.  190) ;  he  ia  the 
god  whom  the  goda  put  far  from  honour  (ii.  215).  Ares  lifts 
the  cloud  of  misery  from  the  eyes  of  the  Salaminian  maTinera 
(^Aj.  70G),  I.e.  it  is  Ares  who  has  placed  it  there.  Artemis  ia 
implored  to  come  to  the  aid  ofplague-atrickenThehes.in  which 
city  she  has  a  temple  (0.  T.  1 60  ff.) ;  she  ia  also  the  goddess 
whose  torches  flash  along  the  Lycian  hills,  the  sister,  that  is, 
of  the  Lycian  god  of  lifiht,  whom  the  Greeks  identified  with 
their  own  Apollo.  In  the  Elcdra,  1.  563,  Artemis  is  said  to 
have  caused  the  many  winds  to  blow  at  Aulis  in  consequence 
of  an  outrage  inadvertently  committed  in  her  precincts  by 
Agamemnon,  and  thus  she  brought  about  the  sacrifice  of 
Iphigeneia.  Of  Hera,  the  queen  of  heaven,  there  is  no  men- 
tion in  the  extant  plays  of  Sophocles,  except  in  one  passage, 

tra,  1.  S,  where  she  is  mentioned  incidentally  in  connection 
her  temple  at  Argos.  Demeter  and  Persephone  are 
qtoken  of  in  reference  to  the  holy  mysteries  at  Eleusis 
(0.  C.  1049  fl".),  "  the  torch-lit  shore,  where  the  queenly 
goddesses  cherish  their  rites  for  men  on  whose  tongue  ru.'ita  the 
golden  key  of  the  ministrant  Eumolpids."  Persephone  is  alao 
the  goddess  of  the  dead,  the  unseen  goddess  {0.  C.  1 656),  t-o 
whom  Antigone  goes  down,  the  last  of  a  sad  company.  In 
PkUoetetes,  L  391,  the  chorus  invoke  Cyhelo,  the  all-nurturing 
mountain-goddess,  by  whose  bounty  Pactofus  Sows  with  gold, 
whose  chariot  the  lions  draw.  Aidoneus,  "  the  king  of  the 
benighted  "  is  entreated  to  suffer  Oedipua  to  pasa  easily  into 
hiB  realm  [0.  C.  1557).  Hades,  the  god  of  night  and  death,  is 
of  course  frequently  mentioned;  in  Aj'ax,  1.  1035,  he  ia  the 
croel  workman  who  wrought  the  tjaldrick  by  which  Hector 
was  torn  to  death.  Prometheus,  the  fire-god,  is  one  of  the 
deities  of  Colonus  (0.  C.  66).  But  of  none  of  these  can  it  he 
said  that  they  are  brought  before  ua  in  an  aspect  peculiarly 
Sophoclean,  or  that  they  enter  in  any  great  degree,  if  at  all, 
into  the  action  of  the  drama,  and  influence  the  plot.  They 
hold  here  the  place  allotted  to  tliem  in  the  ordinary  Greek 
mind,  which  connected  certain  places  with  tutelary  gods,  and 
looked  to  particular  deities  for  protection  under  pai-ticular 
circumstances. 

ilore  important  than  any  of  the  deities  hitherto  mentioned 
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are  the  Eunienides,  the  deities  which  occupy  so  prominent  a  place 
in  the  theology  of  Aeschylus.  Yet  even  they,  as  we  find  them 
in  Sophocles,  must  be  brought  under  this  head.  They  cannot 
be  said  to  exercise  any  influence  on  the  actions  of  any  of  the 
extant  dramas.  They  are,  it  is  true,  the  cause  of  a  scene  in 
the  Ocdijnts  at  Colonns,  but  only  in  so  far  as  they  are  the  local 
representatives  of  higher  and  more  universal  powers.  Local 
customs  are  needed  to  propitiate  them  as  local  goddesses  ;  as 
nniveraal  deities  Oedipus  claims  to  be  reconciled  to  them  by 
his  long-suffering  and  humiliation.  Nor  is  it  the  Eumenides 
who  have  brought  him  to  ruin,  but  Apollo  (t>.  T.  1329),  and 
from  Apollo  and  Zeus  comes  liis  restoration.  In  many  cases 
where  we  might  expect  to  find  the  operation  of  these  goddesses, 
ve  do  not  find  it  in  Sophocles.  In  the  case  of  Oedipus  and 
Polynices  it  is  Zeus  and  Apollo  who  undertake  the  work  of 
vengeance,  and  demand  expiation.  There  is  no  trace  of  the 
Eumenides  in  the  Sophoclean  Orestea ;  and  though  Electra 
invokes  them  to  come  to  her  aid  in  avenging  her  father,  the 
deed  of  vengeance  is  really  accomplished  under  the  guidance 
of  Apollo  and  the  auspices  of  Zeus. 

In  any  delineation  of  human  life  and  action  there  will 
necessarily  be  a  place  for  those  deities  which  are  the  personi- 
fications of  human  passions.  Such  are  Eroa  and  Aphrodite, 
or  Cypris,  the  deities  of  passionate  love.  Tradition  tells  us 
that  Sophocles  knew  their  power  too  well.  In  his  poems  Eros 
ia  invincible  in  strife;  his  power  none  can  escape,  whether 
mortal  or  immortal ;  and  he  who  is  wise  will  not  contu-nd  with 
him.  Eros  puts  madness  in  the  heart,  and  leads  astray  the 
Boul  of  the  righteous  ;  he  stirs  up  strife  between  kindred  blood, 
and  desire  sways  a  sceptre  no  less  powerful  than  justice. 
Without  the  intervention  of  Eros  the  Antigone  would  have  no 
d^tumemen.t.  ITio  love  of  Haemon  for  Antigone  leads  to  the 
altercation  of  father  and  son,  and  to  the  suicide  of  the  latter  on 
finding  his  betrothed  dead.  The  death  of  Haemou  is  the  direct 
cause  of  the  death  of  his  mother  Eurydice.  Thus  it  ia  through 
the  operation  of  Eros  that  the  vengeance  of  the  gods  overtakes 
Creon,  and  a  natural  passion  becomes  the  iuatrument  of  diviue 
justice. 

In   another  passage   the  personification  is  less  complete. 
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The  passion  is  more  than  the  deity.     Love,  we  are  told  in  Frag. 

162  (DiDdorf).  b  a  pleasaut  plague,  which  may  be  figured  tlius : 

LWhea  the  air  is  frosty,  and  children  take  the  dry  ice  in  their 

inds,  at  first  the  experience  is  something  strange  and  sweet ; 

I  bnt  soon  the  ice  is  frozen  to  the  hand,  and  the  pleasure  passes 

into  a  pain,  of  which  the  child  woiild  fain  be  rid, — and  even 

such  is  the  impulse  which  sways  the  lover.^ 

Here  Eros  is  spoken  of  in  a  figure,  bat  not  personified. 
Indeed,  the  Greeks,  however  acutely  sensible  of  the  power  of 
£tos,  had  not  made  up  their  minda  whether  he  was  a  god  or 
not.     He  is  at  once  a  human  passion  and  a  "great  spirit." 

Equally  important  is  the  action  of  Aphrodite  in  the 
Trathiniae.  Cypris  is  triumphant  ever;  she  beguiled  the  son 
of  Cronos,  Hades,  and  Poseidon ;  from  her  came  the  famous 
strife  of  Achelous  and  Heracles  for  the  hand  of  Dejanira ;  and 
now  she  has  ensnared  Heracles  in  a  new  passion  for  lole.  The 
feur  of  a  rival  in  her  husband's  affections  induces  Dejanira  to 
send  t)ie  fatal  robe;  and  thus  Cypris  brings  about  the  death  of 
Heracles,  and  takes  part  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  will  of 
heaven.  In  a  beautiful  and  well-known  fragment  (678)  we 
are  told  that  Cypris  is  not  Cypris  oaly,  but  a  gmldess  named  of 
many  names.  Death  and  Immortality,  Frenzy,  Passion,  and 
Grief, — these  are  her  titles.  Eagerness,  gentleness,  violence,  are 
blended  and  united  in  her.  She  enters  into  all  living  things 
and  consumes  them:  hers  are  the  fish  that  swim  in  the  sea, 
the  four-footed  kind  that  tread  the  earth ;  her  pinion  waves 
among  the  birds,  in  creatures  of  the  field,  in  men,  and  heavenly 
gods.  Even  in  the  lieaH  of  Zeus — for  the  truth  is  blameless, 
though  we  speak  it  of  the  gods — Cypris  ia  queen ;  without  sword 
or  spear  she  cuts  down  the  counsels  of  men  and  goils. 

In  Aphrodite  or  Cypris  the  personification  b  more  complete 
than  in  Eros.  But  personifications  of  this  kind  are  of  course  no 
invention  of  Sophocles.  What  we  can  perhaps  claim  for  him 
is,  that  he  was  the  first  to  make  them  of  importance  in  the 
progress  of  the  dramatic  action,  and  to  point  out  the  manner  in 
which  they  assist  in  the  development  of  divine  purposes.  The 
motive   of  love   ia   well  known  to  Homer:  it  is   present  in 

•  etna  W  rein  Jpwmtt  alrrltt  tiiipat 
dpar  isai  ri  /i^  Spar  roWdtut  upoeitrai. 
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both  the  Iliad  and  03y^se.y,  but  it  can  hardly  be  said  to 
govern  the  events  and  assist  in  the  catastrophe  of  either  poem, 
though  it  ia  true  that  Ihe  love  of  Helen  and  Penelope  forms  the 
basis  on  which  the  poems  are  built.  "None  can  blame  the 
Trojans  and  Achaeans  that  their  strife  for  such  a  woman  is 
long  and  sore,"  "  I  too  know  well  that  Penelope  is  not  beauti- 
ful as  thou  art :  she  ia  mortal,  and  thee  nor  age  nor  death  can 
touch :  atill.  even  so,  I  yearn  to  visit  luy  home  and  behold  the 
day  of  return."  These  passages  remind  us  of  touching  scenes, 
in  which  the  charm  of  beauty  is  deeply  felt,  and  brought  into 
contrast  with  the  love  of  liome  and  country.  But  Sophocles 
has  gone  mnch  further  than  Homer.  He  has  distinctly  recog- 
nised these  passions  as  elements  in  a  dramatic  action,  binding 
individuals  together  so  that  wrong  cannot  be  done  to  one  with- 
out aft'ecting  another,  or  as  forming  the  weak  and  assailable 
point  in  some  otherwise  superhuman  character. 

Zeus,  Apollo,  and  Athena  are  deities  far  more  exalted  and 
sublime  than  auy  hitherto  mentioned.  Yet  even  they  are  not 
always,  or  at  least  the  first  and  greatest  of  them,  Zeus,  is  not 
always  represented  by  Sophocles  in  the  same  light.  Zeua 
is  at  times  the  god  of  the  old  Olympus,  at  othera  the  god 
of  the  Athenians  of  the  age  of  Sophocles,  while,  in  other 
passages,  the  poet  seems  to  be  speaking  his  own  thoughts,  and 
to  elevate  Zeus,  with  Apollo  and  Athena  as  his  ministers,  into 
a  supreme  deity  of  justice  aud  truth.  How  such  various  con- 
ceptions of  one  and  the  sautie  deity — which  was  also  the  great 
national  god — became  possible,  the  history  of  Greek  religion 
will  explain.  The  interval  between  the  earliest  conception 
and  the  latest  was  a  long  one,  but  tlie  Greeks  did  not  allow 
the  mythology  which  stood  to  them  in  the  place  of  doctrine 
to  restrain  them  from  the  endeavour  to  bring  their  conception 
of  the  Supreme  Being  into  harmony  with  their  conceptions  of 
justice  and  law.  Their  religious  conceptions  became  ethical  at 
an  early  period,  and  continued  to  be  so  to  the  last,  ever  grow- 
ing higher  and  higher  as  the  conception  of  life  and  duty  became 
more  elevated.  To  this  development  and  progress  Sophocles 
contributed  his  part,  without  breaking  away  from  what  was 
traditional  in  religion  or  imposed  upon  him  by  the  limit*!  of 
poetry. 
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As  a  god  of  the  old  mythology,  Zeua  is  the  son  of  Cronos 
'^,  127.  etc.);  Earth  is  his  mother  {Phil.  391),  Hades  his 
{Tr.  1041),  Apollo  his  son  {0.  C.  623).  By  Semele  lie 
:&ther  of  Bacchus  {Ani.  1116);  by  Alcmene,  of  Heracles 
1146,  etc.).  His  daughters  are  Athena  {Aj.  91)  and 
Artemia  {Aj.  172).  He  is  the  progenitor  of  Ajax  {Aj.  389); 
he  slays  Capaneus  {Ant.  13*  ff.),  descends  in  a  shower  of  gold 
upon  Danai-  {Ant.  950),  and  punishes  Ixion  {TUl.  680). 

Here  we  find  Zeus  mentioned  as  the  lover  of  Semele, 
Alcmene,  and  Danaii.  These  connections,  so  far  from  being 
Kgarded  as  out  of  harmony  witli  bis  nature  as  a  god  and  the 
first  of  gods,  are  rather  brought  into  prominence  as  connecting 
certain  cities  or  families  more  directly  with  the  deity,  and  mak- 
ing them,  as  it  were,  his  elect.  The  inconsistency  of  connect- 
ing immoral  actions  with  a  moral  being  is  hardly  felt.  In  the 
same  way,  Aeschylus  in  his  Svpplicca  speaks  of  Zeus  as  e^a-Trrop 
Tows — i.e.  the  sensnal  story  is  adopted  to  bring  the  daughters 
of  Danaus  under  his  immediate  protection, — but  this  does  not 
prevent  the  same  chorus  in  the  same  ode  from  appealing  to 
Zeus  aa  the  highest  and  most  perfect  of  the  gods,*  In  the 
Promitkeiw  Vinclvs,  on  the  other  hand,  the  conduct  of  Zeus 
'towards  lo  is  spoken  of  as  tyrannical  in  the  extreme. 

In  other  passages  of  Sophocles  Zeus  is  addressed  by 
epithets  which  express  the  popular  contemporary  feeling  from 
a  moral  or  religious  point  of  view.  Such  are  arfonvuK  {Tr.  26), 
aXefTTBp  (0.  C.  143),  apaioi  {Ph.  1182},  epKtiot  {AtU.  487), 
i^aruK  {Aj.  492),  Uiaiot  {Ph.  4S4),  -rrarpwo^  (Tr.  753),  rpo- 
inubc  {Ant.  143),  Tliese  epithets  are  interesting  as  showing 
how  Zeus  is  brought  into  relation  with  various  sides  of  human 
life  and  action.  A  path  is  thus  prepared  by  which  polytheism 
can  pass  into  monotheism,  the  s^iecial  spheres  of  human  life 
being  made  special  sides,  as  it  were,  of  the  universal  pro- 
vidence. Zeus  is  still  Zeus,  whether  invoked  as  ayioviov  or 
ipKWi.  but  the  epithets  may  not  be  interchanged,  and  he  who 
invokes  the  god  by  a  wrongly  chosen  epithet  will  not,  such  was 
the  Greek  conception,  obtain  a  hearing. 


k. 
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In  a  similar  manner,  Zeua  waa  popularly  connected  with  cer- 
tain localities,  as  Oeta,  Athos,  anJ  Lemnos.  Other  passages  (as 
0.  C.  146*,  1502, 1650; /"Aif.  1198,  etc.)  represent  him  as  lord  of 
the  thunder  and  god  of  the  physical  world.  From  a  more  elevated 
and  ethical  point  of  view,  Zeus  is  almighty  and  all-wise — Zfw 
■rrdpTapT(o^  fffSfir,  iravrowra^  {0.  C.  1086);  •KorfKpaTrf'i  {Phil, 
080)  ;  ■n-arr' ai/ao-fftui/ (ft  r.  m\) ;  irdvli'  op&v  {Ant  184).  Zeus 
and  Apollo  know  the  affairs  of  mortals  (ft  T.  498).  But  lu  all 
these  passages,  and  in  many  more  which  might  be  added  to 
them,  the  poet  is  only  reproducing  the  religion  of  his  day,  and 
using  language  which  any  pious  Athenian  would  naturally 
u.'je.  Those  who  believed  in  gods  at  all,  believed  iii  the  Power 
dwelling  in  heaven,  whose  eye  beheld  and  hand  guided  all 
things. 

There  is  yet  another  point  of  view  from  which  is  presented 
to  us,  so  far  as  we  can  tell,  the  poet's  own  conception  of  the 
Supreme  Being.  Zeus  is  the  eternal  ruler  in  heaven,  the  up- 
holder of  the  highest  laws  of  morality  and  religion,  exalted 
beyond  the  reach  of  human  pride  and  power.  The  poet  has 
attained  to  the  idea  of  an  order  of  the  world  which  is  just  and 
good,  and  this  oi-der  he  identifies  with  the  empire  of  Zeus.  In 
Zeus  tbc  highest  laws  of  the  family  and  the  state  have  their 
origin  and  birth,  and  though  these  may  clash  with  the  appetites 
and  ambition  of  men,  and  bring  "  not  peace,  but  a  sword,"  Zeua 
is  nevertheless  a  just  and  righteous  ruler.  His  kingdom  is 
founded  on  law,  not  on  caprice.  "  It  was  not  Zeus,"  Antigone 
declares,  when  speaking  of  the  edict  of  Creon,  "  who  made  this 
proclamation,  nor  Justice,  who  abides  with  the  deities  of  the 
under-world;  they  have  established  among  men  the  laws  which 
I  obey"  {Ant.  450).  That  is,  Zeus  and  Justice  uphold  the  laws 
of  family  affection  and  the  burial  of  the  dead.  The  power  of 
Zeus  is  also  eternal  and  immutable,  "Thy  power,  0  Zeus, 
what  proud  advance  of  men  can  repress  ? — that  power  which 
sleep  never  overtakes,  nor  the  divine  unwearying  progress  of 
the  months.  Through  undying  time  thou  dwellest  in  the 
brightness  of  Olympus ;  thy  laws  are  all-pervading ;  they  have 
been  and  shall  be  for  ever"  {AtU.  605-614),  Eeverence  for 
Zeus  is  reverence  for  the  highest  law,  so  that  Electra  in  her 
abnegation  of  self  in  the  cause  of  her  dead  father  is  pious  towards 
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Zeus.'  Loftier  still  is  the  conception  of  Zeus  in  the  Oedipus 
Tyrannus.  Here  indeed  the  name  of  Zeus  seems  too  narrow  for 
the  poet's  thought :  "  0  Zeus,  if  thou  art  rightly  named,  let  it 
not  be  hidden  from  thee  and  t)iy  everlasting  rule  that  men  are 
diar^arding  oracles,  and  that  religion  ia  passing  away  "  (0.  T. 
902).  The  poet  appeals  to  the  highest  of  divine  powers,  for 
which  he  has  no  other  name  than  Zeus,  whether  that  he  the 
right  name  or  no.'  In  another  passage  he  substitutes  Olympus 
for  Zeus,  as  though  the  highest  laws  were  the  outcome  of  the 
vhole  host  of  heaven :  "  May  it  be  mine  in  every  act  and 
word  of  life  to  preserve  the  piety  and  purity  ordained  by  those 
high  laws  of  which  Olympus  ia  the  only  sire,  whose  birth  was 
in  the  eky  above,*  and  nothing  human  gave  them  being.  In 
them  is  a  divine  power,  which  grows  not  old  "  {0.  T.  8G3). 

Of  the  two  deities  which  remain,  Apollo  is  prominent  in  the 
Oedipus  Ti/rannus,  the  Oedipus  at  Coloniis,  and  the  Ekdra.  It 
is  however  necessary  to  distinguisli  between  two  deities  called 
Apollo.  There  is  Apollo  the  son  of  Zeus,  who  announces 
and  executes  his  father's  will — Apollo  Pythius.  the  Delphian 
Apollo, — and  there  is  also  Apollo  Lyceius,  the  protector  of  his 
worshippers  and  destroyer  of  their  enemies,  whose  temple  is  at 
Ai^oe  {£1.  7),  and  whose  shrines  are  found  beside  the  palace- 
doors  {El.  635).  To  this  latter  god  oracular  functions  are  not 
ascribed  in  Sophocles,  nor  is  he  connected  with  Delphi,  or 
regarded  as  the  prophet  of  Zeus,'  But  Apollo,  the  Pythian  god,  is 
the  8on  of  Zeus,  and  makes  known  by  oracles  his  father's  will. 
The  oracle  of  Delphi  occupies  a  very  prominent  place  in  the 
Sophoclean  drama.  It  influences  largely  the  development  of 
the  action  in  the  two  plays  concerned  with  Oedipus.     It  was 


'  1  Si  lAhftrr'  IfiXaarc  rS/iifia,  ri»3t  iptpo/i^Kkr 
dpiffTO  TiZriri,H'ftliilf.—i:i.  1095. 
MCh.  Ag.  160  :  Zi6t,  Att.i  ror'  Irrir,  tl  toS'  aimf  ^w  aiXriiUrlf. 
•et^ft,   LUUrataratieh.   p.   330.     The  idea  that  the  higheet  lawi 
ir  Urtfa  in  the  "  heavenly  ether  "  in  perhaps,  u  Bergk  Buggcits,  an 
a  that  thu  htghMt  law  is  realiBed  in  the  moveraentB  of  the  hBavenly 
bodio.     Cf,  Ueraditaa.  Fr.  29  :  'HXuii  oiK  unipPi^niu  lUTpa-  el  ii  ni,  'Bpu'vei 
^tf  «*1i  {rl.oirp«  ^((v/4>au«,  and  Wgrdaworth'H  Ode  to  Daly, 
"  Thoa  doit  preserve  the  itars  from  wrung, 
And  the  moat  ancient  heavens  thj-ough  thee  are  freah  and  Strang." 
■  Aeacbrbu,  Ag.  1080,  identiSea  the  Apulia  "  of  the  street "  with  the  god 
vltom  OwMUidnt  rejected,— the  Delphian  god  of  prophecy. 
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the  oracle  which  induced  Oedipus  to  fly  from  Corinth  id  the 
hope  of  avoiding  the  doom  foretold  to  him — that  he  should  slay 
his  father  and  many  his  mother.  It  waa  tlie  oracle  which  in- 
duced Laius  and  Jocasta  to  expose  their  child  to  death.  It  xb 
the  oracle  which  gives  the  true  reason  for  the  plague  which  haa 
visited  Thebea,  and  requires  the  expulsion  or  death  of  the  mur- 
derer of  Laius.  It  is  the  oracle  which  announces  to  Oedipus  that 
he  shall,  after  many  wanderinga,  find  a  place  of  rest  and  recon- 
ciliation. It  is  the  oracle  which  induces  the  Thehans  to  make  the 
attempt  to  recover  Oedipus.so  that  his  bones  may  lie  in  their  land. 
In  the  Eltttra  it  is  the  oracle  which  supports  Orestes  in  his 
attempt  to  avenge  the  death  of  his  father,  and  points  out  the  way 
in  which  vengeance  ia  to  be  taken.  In  the  Trackinine  also  it  is 
the  orficle  which  warns  Heracles,  before  his  last  venture,  that 
he  will  either  fail,  or,  if  successful,  enjoy  rest  for  ever.  In 
nearly  all  these  caaes  the  oracle  points  out  what  will  certainly 
happen.  No  place  is  left,  apparently,  for  the  freewill  of  the 
doer.  Oedipus  is  destined  to  slay  his  father ;  Laius  is  destined 
to  fall  by  his  son's  hand.  Both  Oedipus  aud  Laius  take  measures 
to  avoid  the  doom  foretold,  but  in  vain.  Apollo  therefore 
would  seem,  in  some  cases,  to  be  the  prophet  of  a  harsh  fatal- 
ism which  haa  no  regard  for  guilt  or  innocence,  and  which  no 
one  can  escape.  But  the  other  side  of  fatalism  is  human  weak- 
ness, and  the  prophetic  announcement  of  destiny  is  no  more 
than  the  complete  foreknowledge  of  what  will  happen  as  the 
result  of  such  weakness.  Laiua  knowa  that  his  child  is  destined 
to  slay  him,  but  this  does  not  prevent  him  from  becoming  the 
father  of  the  child.  Oedipus  is  aware  of  the  doom  in  store,  yet 
ovff  opav,  oirff  itmpStv  he  slays  a  man  in  his  haste,  and  takes  to 
wife  the  queen  of  Thebes.  From  thus  announcing  the  suffering 
which  will  fall  upon  men,  Apollo  is  sometimes  regarded  aa  the 
author  of  that  suffering.  Thua  Oedipus  (0.  T.  1330)  declares 
that  it  was  Apollo  who  brought  to  pass  upon  him  the  miseries 
which  the  chorus  behold.^ 

'  In  Buch  posHagcB  aa  these  Bometbiag  muit  be  allowed  for  the  Buppoeed 
etymology  {'AriWiiir  Aw6X\v)/i],  a  play  upon  words  for  which  we  huve  distinct 
•nthority  in  Aetch.  A,;.  1080 : 


iruXnrai  yip  oi  /i6\it 


A 


IU3  t 


■lods. 
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Kebt^llion  against  the  authority  of  Apollo,  and  disregard  of 

oracles,  are  regarded  by  Sophocles  as  the  height  of  impiety, 
inasmnch  as  Apollo  is  the  servant  of  Zeus,  and  directly  conveys 
hi4  will  to  man.  This  rebellion  is  conspicuous  in  Jocasta,  and 
makes  that  character  the  darkest  in  the  Sophoclean  drama.  In 
impiety  Jocasta  far  surpasses  Clytemnestra  ;  bet  language  not 
only  excites  a  certain  impatience  in  Oedipus,  but  is  denounced  in 
no  measured  terms  by  the  chorus,  who  are  at  once  startled  and 
shocked  by  her  declarations.  We  may  observe  that  the  feeling 
entertained  by  Sophocles  for  the  great  religious  in-stitiition  of 
his  time,  the  Delphian  oracle,  stands  in  marked  contrast  to  the 

tude  of  Thucydides. 

If  the  conception  of  Apollo  inspires  aw-e,inasmueb  as  it  shows 
a  man's  weakness  and  want  of  foresight  may  act  as  an 
inevitable  doom,  the  picture  of  Athena  in  the  Ajax  of  Sophocles 
is  perhaps  more  terrible  still.  When  Ajas  parted  from  his  father 
Telamon  to  join  the  host  for  Troy,  he  received  the  wise  counsels 
age,—"  My  son,  strive  for  victory,  but  with  the  lielp  of  God  ! " 

lud  and  impious  was  the  answer:  "With  the  help  of  the 
0  my  sire,  even  a  mean  man  may  win  the  victory ;  I, 
without  them,  trust  to  make  this  glory  mine."  And  when,  at 
a  later  time,  Athena  ofTered  the  hero  her  aid  in  battle,  he 
replied  with  scorn,  bidding  her  go  elsewhere :  "  Where  I  stand 
the  battle  shall  not  break  bounds."  Such  words  betrayed  a 
spirit  too  proud  for  a  human  breast,  and  brought  upon  Ajax  the 
anger  of  the  goddess.  She  sends  madness  upon  him,  so  that  he 
slays  the  sheep  and  oxen  of  the  spoil,  believing  them  to  be  the 
Atreidae  and  Odysseus,  and  on  his  recovery  he  is  overwhelmed 
by  such  sovereign  shame  that  he  takes  his  own  life. 

At  first  sight  there  seems  to  be  something  inhuman  and  cruel 
in  the  cold  natnre  of  this  goddess,  who  punishes  her  victim 
without  the  least  regard  to  his  nobler  qualities,  and  exhibits 
him  in  bis  degradation  to  the  eyes  of  Odysseus,  his  greatest 
enemy.  But  a  goddess  is  necessarily  superhuman  ;  to  speak  of 
a  want  of  humauity  or  of  cruelty  in  Athena  is  as  though  we 
should  complain  of  the  cruelty  or  inhumanity  of  the  laws  of 
nature.  These  go  on  their  way  without  regard  to  time  and  cir- 
comsUuice,  and  often  cause  great  suSering,  but  this  does  not  in 
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the  least  afiTect  their  excellence  and  perfection  as  laws.  In  a 
similar  way  Athena  is  a  controlling  intellectual  force,  offences 
against  which  bring  their  own  punishment.  Ajax  has  rejected 
her,  and  spoken  scornfully  of  her  help ;  he  has  presumed 
"  beyond  the  goal  of  ordinance,"  and  exalted  human  power  at 
the  expense  of  the  gods.  Hence  the  wrath  of  Athena  visits 
him.  Yet  the  visitation  is  but  for  a  day,  and  could  Ajax 
have  been  preserved  through  that  day  his  life  was  safe 
{Aj.  756). 

The  scene  at  the  beginning  of  the  Ajax  exhibits  the  opera- 
tion of  this  law  of  vengeance.  Just  as  a  natural  law  may 
paralyse  the  body,  so  has  this  divine  power  paralysed  the  mind 
of  Ajax.  In  this  phrenetic  state  he  is  exhibited  to  Odysseus, 
not  to  excite  exultation — for  Odysseus  knows  the  limits  of 
humanity  too  well  to  triumph  over  a  slaughtered  enemy, — but 
to  awaken  his  compassion  and  deepen  his  sense  of  the  frailty 
of  human  nature,  and  the  dependence  of  all  men  in  all  things 
on  the  gods.  It  is  thus  that  Odysseus  is  brought  to  insist  on 
the  burial  of  Ajax.  He  alone,  with  Calchas,  knows  the  reason 
of  this  frenzy,  and  he  shrinks  from  depriving  an  enemy  when 
dead  of  the  funeral  rites  which  are  fitly  his. 

Athena  then  is  the  spirit  of  a'a><l>poa'vvrf — she  is  the  divine 
power  who  keeps  watch  over  the  impulses  of  men,  and  punishes 
them  when  they  would  pass  beyond  the  appointed  limit. 
Those  who  most  acknowledge  their  dependence  on  the  divine 
power  she  is  most  willing  to  aid,  but  she  punishes  with  all  the 
resistless  and  relentless  persistence  of  a  natural  law  all  who 
rebel  against  her.  In  her  we  see  that  intellectual  conception 
of  life  which  makes  men  responsible  for  their  mistakes  as  well 
as  their  crimes,  and  punishes  with  equal  severity  the  presump- 
tion and  the  baseness  of  men. 


II. 

From  this  examination  of  the  conception  of  Athena  in  her 
relation  to  Ajax  we  may  pass  on  to  the  wider  question :  "  In 
what  way  does  Sophocles  conceive  the  relation  of  man  and 
God  ? "     Often,  instead  of  naming  any  special  deity,  the  poet 
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speaks  v^iiely  of  ^eos,  o  Bwt,  Oeol,  Salfiutv — words  which  seem 
to  be  used,  without  much  difference  of  meaning,  for  the  divine 
power ;  hut  which  have  the  effect  of  emancipating  us  entirely 
from  the  old  mythology,  and  enabling  us  to  put  the  question 
just  mentioned  in  its  widest  form. 

We  cannot  read  much  of  Sophocles,  or  of  any  Greek 
tragedian,  without  arriving  at  the  conchiaion  that  the  relation 
of  man  to  his  God  is  conceived  under  two  diffurent  and  almost 
contradictory  aspects.  On  the  one  hand,  God  is  beneficent,  the 
author  of  good  to  his  creatures ;  just  and  holy ;  the  upholder 
of  right,  the  avenger  of  wrong.  On  the  other  hand,  God  is  the 
aatbor  of  evil,  and  men  are  even  divinely  deceived  in  order  to 
bhng  them  the  more  certainly  to  their  ruin, 

In  support  of  the  first  or  optimist  view,  we  may  refer  to 
the  passage  already  quoted  from  the  Oedipus  Tyrannus  (1.  871), 
in  which  the  high  laws  are  divinely  sustained :  "  There  is  a 
mighty  divine  power  in  them,  which  grows  not  old."  In  the 
Antigone  the  gods  are  the  guardiaas  of  justice  {1.  369) ;  and 
jostice  is  said  to  have  her  home  with  the  deities  of  the  under- 
world (L  450).  In  the  AJax  (1.  1343)  the  gods  require  the 
burial  of  the  dead.  To  the  gods  also  Philoctetes  looks  for 
venge&nce  of  the  wrong  that  has  been  committed  against  him: 
■  Te  will  perish  for  the  wrong  that  ye  have  done  to  me,  if  the 
have  regard  for  justice;  and  that  they  have  I  know; 
iTcr  would  ye  have  made  this  voyage  hitherward  for  a  help- 
man  had  not  some  heaven-sent  yearning  for  me  impelled 
you."'  In  like  manner  Electra  trusts  to  the  gods  for  venge- 
ance of  her  wrongs.^  The  justice  of  God  may  however  in 
appearance  be  at  variance  with  the  justice  of  man :  "  With 
God  to  lead  him,  a  man  may  wander  from  the  way  of  justice, 
for  where  God  is  guide  reproach  follows  not."'  The  gods  are 
ttoly  as  they  are  just;  Oedipus  in  his  horror  of  the  crime 
'hicb  be  feats  that  he  may  have  committed  appeals  to  the  "  pure 

(I  fiit  n  (frrjior  9tu>t  )fy'  i/uit  ipuiu.—PIUl.  1039. 

•It  aril  i  lUyat  'OMn^uH 

Totn^  rd«fa  raBi'ir  HpBU—El.  209. 

dW'  it  Stnin  ifCirta,  (tv  ^fu  UKft 

eiexfir  y^  oilW*  if  u^frijyuSiTot  Sivi. — Frag,  2M. 
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holiness"  of  the  gods.^    They  are  also  beyond  the  reach  of 
human  pollution.'^ 

As  a  natural  result  of  their  justice  and  holiness  the  gods 
punish  the  vdcked.  In  Electra,  L  1383,  Apollo  is  entreated  by 
Electra  to  show  to  the  world  what  are  the  wages  of  impiety. 
This  divine  vengeance  may  linger,*  or  it  may  come  quickly,*  or 
the  sins  of  the  father  may  even  be  visited  on  the  children.^ 
But  whether  the  vengeance  is  swift  or  slow,  that  it  will  come, 
that  all  morality  and  religion  depend  on  its  coming,  is  the  faith 
of  Sophocles.^  As  the  gods  disregard  and  punish  the  evil,  so 
they  love  and  honour  the  good  J  They  are  helpful  to  men,  and 
from  them  comes  the  wisdom  of  the  wise.  It  was  by  divine 
aid  that  Oedipus  was  enabled  to  save  Thebes  from  the  Sphinx.^ 
No  one  is  truly  wise  whose  wisdom  is  not  from  above.'  The 
utterances  of  the  gods  are  indeed  dark  at  times,  but  the 
wise  will  understand  them,  and  those  who  will  not  will  never- 
theless find  them  true.^^  In  understanding  the  mysteries  of 
life  a  righteous  and  loving  soul  sees  further  than  cunning  or 

•  «5  yhp  M  Ihi 

Btods  lUtthtuf  oOtis  dyOptinrtay  <rBiv€i  — Ant,  1043. 

'  Bid  yiip  eS  fih,  6\l/i  d*  clffopwr',  Stop 
rd  dtV  dipels  ret  ^t  t6  fuUi^eadai  rpar^.—O.  C,  1536. 

0€Qif  roBibK€i,t  Todt  Kcucdi^poifas  pkdficu, — AfU,  1103. 

rdx*  ^  Ti  firi^lwaiy  elt  yivot  rdXcu. — 0.  C  964. 

•  0.  r.  883  ff. 

'  roi>t  Bk  ffih<pp»as 

$€ol  ^iKoOffi  Kol  ffTvyoGffi  rodt  koko^s, — Jj.  132,  and  AfU,  288. 

'  dXXd  wpwre^Ti  BeoO 

Xfyet  iro/J^t  0'  iitdv  dpBCkrau  ^ov,^0.  T,  38. 
On  this  point  the  relations  of  Athena  and  OdyaaeuB  as  described  in  the  open- 
ing scene  of  the  Ajax  are  abundant  evidence. 

•  <ro06r  Yd/>  Mtit  tK^v  tif  htf  rifif  Mt, — Fmg,  234. 

ffo^dis  iikv  aJbfLKT^ta  Betr^rvy  Ail, 

ffffoioct  di  ^0Xor  jcAy  A>axc(  diddffKoXoif, — Jhid,  707. 


devamesa,*  and  even  tbo  capacity  for  sound  judgment  is 
derived  from  the  gods,*  Lastly,  the  gods  have  power  to 
nmove  misery,* 

Such  is  what  may  be  called  the  optimist  relation  of  man  to 
Ood :  we  find  in  it  that  which  is  the  "  central  light  of  all  re- 
ligion," the  justice  and  truth  of  God ;  but  we  miss  from  it  many 
ideas  with  which  Christianity  has  made  us  so  familiar  that 
they  seem  to  us  a  part  of  the  necessary  relation  of  the  human 
and  the  divine.  There  is  little  trace  of  the  paternal  relation 
ao  prominent  in  modem  conceptions  of  the  same  subject.  No 
doabt,  in  Greek  religion  Zeus  is  tlie  father  of  men  and  gods, 
but  not  much  is  meant  by  tlie  title.  There  is  nothing  said  of 
the  love  of  God  for  his  creatures,  or  of  their  love  for  him. 
The  picture  is  severe,  even  in  this  the  most  favourable  light. 

What  then  is  the  darker  side  of  tliis  relation  of  man  and 
God  ?  The  poet  does  not  hesitate  to  speak  of  the  gods  as 
heartless.*  Tliey  are  the  fathers  of  human  children,  whom 
they  leave  to  perish  miserably,  even  as  Heracles  was  consumed 
by  fire.  They  are  also  jealous  of  the  power  of  man.  In  the 
Ajax  the  divinely-inspired  bard  Calchas  says  of  Ajax,  and 
those  like  him — "  Men  over  mighty  in  stature  are  plunged  by 
the  gods  into  dire  misfortune."^  They  also  injure  men,  so 
that  the  evil  may  outstrip  the  good, — such  at  least  is  the  utter- 
ance of  Ajax  in  his  despair.'     It  is  the  gods  who,  for  purposes 


'  intX^  yip  »*»»UI  «al  ^ptnOaa  raSrSuiai 
Kftlaanu'  tn^OTtv  wnrbt  ivrv  liprTlj.—Frag.  8 


•  wOr  yip  etel  s'  ipeatiri,  rpiaBt  S'  iBXXuffOF.— 0.  C.  383; 

•  /uyiXir  ii  flfoTi  iynii)io<!irjir 
ttiirit  Ipyur  tu»  rpatim^i'vi', 

lartpti  tMO-ut'  (•pepMsi  r(t0i).  — 7r.  1266  ff. 

•  ri  yiip  nptffffi  Kirifijra  ctiffOiTa 

pXaetwr  Ivun  /li)  mar'  drflfMTOF  #(WJ.— Jj.  758  S. 

•  tl  Sf  r<i  Btur 

pXdiToi,  ^i^TW  rit  xii  «a«4<  t4»  Jt/xlffco^a. — Aj.  455. 
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of  their  own,  have  sent  on  Philoctetes  his  pain  and  loneliness,^ 
while  the  chorus  in  their  dismay  at  the  frenzy  of  Ajax  can 
only  say,  "  I  fear  that  some  heaven-sent  evil  may  have  over- 
taken him."  *  When  God  so  determines,  the  change  from  evil 
to  good  is  easily  brought  about,  and  no  one  can  escape  the 
"stroke  of  God."*  Not  only  are  the  gods  the  authors  of 
misery,  but  they  even  lead  men  into  calamity,  and  deceive 
them  to  their  ruin.  "  It  was  wisely  uttered  of  old,"  so  we  are 
told  in  the  Antigone,  "  that  evil  often  seems  good  to  the  man 
whom  God  is  leading  to  his  ruin  "  {An>t,  623).  In  a  fragment, 
Phaedra  excuses  her  fault  by  saying  that  no  one  can  escape 
the  evils  sent  by  Zeus.*  It  is  the  gods  who  have  placed  strife 
between  the  two  sons  of  Oedipus — the  gods  assisted  by  an  evil 
mind.* 

Thus  the  religious  feeling  which  runs  through  the  plays  of 
Sophocles  does  not  scruple  to  attribute  to  the  gods  the  evil 
which  falls  upon  men.  And  the  power  of  the  gods  is  supreme; 
man  is  absolutely  helpless  before  them.  The  gods  are  indeed 
just  and  holy,  and  regard  the  good  before  the  evil :  but  this 
justice  is  consistent  with  the  sufiTering  even  of  the  good. 
Hence  we  cannot  expect  to  find  in  Sophocles  a  cheerful  view 
of  life,  or  a  high  value  placed  upon  existence.  And  in  truth,  if 
there  is  one  point  on  which  the  poet  insists  more  than  another, 
it  is  the  "  Nichtigkeit  '*  of  human  life.  However  light-hearted 
and  happy  we  may  picture  the  inhabitant  of  Athens  to  have 


Kal  Til.  waO-fiitara  Ktofa  irpbt  airr^ 

r^t  (bfUuppopos  Xp6<njt  iHpJi.^PkU,  192  £ 

*  Aj.  278. 

*  iv  yb.p  Ppaxti  icaBeTXe  K(Sf\lyfp  xfi^^V 
irdfiir\ovT<0  SKfiov  dalfiovot  xaKov  ddtrit^ 

ircuf  fierdarTfKol  dtdtt  Sok^  rddt, — Frag,  672. 

d€ov  di  irXr/y^p  o^x  inrepmfSf  fipvrbt, — Frag,  656. 

*  atffXf  M^y,  ^  yvpoucet,  o6B*  Av  cZr  ip^oi 
ppcrrCav  wo0*,  <jS  Kcd  Zeift  i<f>opfiil^  jceucd, 

96covt  d*  d^dymj  rdt  B€rj\dTovt  4^p€tF, — Frag,  611. 

^  WW  i^  iK  BtCiP  Tov  Kd(  dXeiTTipod  <^pep6f 
€lff^\0€  Tcip  rpiffoBTdouf  tpis  xaic/j, — 0.  O,  371* 
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beea,  his  reflections  on  life  were  melancholy  and  sombre. 
life  is  ui  evil :  it  were  better  not  to  be  bora  at  all ;  and  next 
beat  to  die  in  infancy.  Life  is  only  good  ao  long  as  youth 
continues,  and  the  joys  of  youth  are  idle  follies  {kou^iu  dippo- 
Twat,  0.  C.  1225  ff.).  Mortals  in  the  prime  of  life  are  but  as 
nothing.  Ko  one  gains  more  than  a  mere  phantom  of  happi- 
ness, and  even  this  he  loses  in  the  ga.imng  {0.  7*.  1186  ff.).  We 
ue  as  shadows,  and  wander  to  and  fro,  a  superfluous  burden  on 
the  earth  (Fr.  682),  "  I  know,"  says  Theseus  in  his  glory  to 
the  outcast  Oedipus,  "  that  I  too  am  a  man,  and  that  in  the 
morrow  I  have  no  greater  share  than  thou  hast"  {0.  C.  567). 
Odysseus,  gazing  on  the  ruin  of  his  enemy,  is  saddened  with 
the  thought  that  "all  of  us  who  live  are  no  more  than 
phantoms,  than  fleeting  shadows"  (Aj.  125,  6).  The  misery 
of  age  is  intolerable ;  age  is  the  houie  of  every  evil ;  the  hand 
of  the  aged  is  feeble,  his  mind  fails,  his  thoughts  are  nothing 
worth,'  Even  when  life  is  most  prosperous  a  change  may 
quiclcly  come,  and  no  man's  happiness  can  be  estimated  till 
the  day  of  his  death.' 

Against  this  melancholy  picture  we  have  little  to  set  on 
the  other  side.  There  is  a  chorus  of  the  Antigone  in  which 
the  inventive  genius  of  man  is  celebrated.  By  the  help  of  his 
art  he  has  made  himself  master  of  sea  and  land,  of  beast  and 
bird  and  fish,  liy  this  he  has  found  out  the  secret  of  language 
and  reason  and  civic  life ;  the  comforts  of  house  and  home  and 
remedies  from  disease.  Yet  these  victories  only  remain  to  him 
so  long  as  he  cherishes  a  righteous  and  pious  mind ;  they 
are  lost  to  the  daring  and  the  impious.  In  the  Tradiiniae,  the 
women  of  Tracliis  comfort  their  mistress  with  the  thought  that 
"  heaviness  endureth  for  a  night,  but  joy  cometh  in  the  morn- 


-Frag.  GS4. 
■  et  3«"i  WOT-  li  rpdaroyroi  t\0la<u  T^xat 

iunifiire^  <aj  T(\i\'r^s  ?'<»'■      l^).—ll'''d.  672. 

M  Mntiinant  ii  repeated  in  other  word*  at  the  end  of  the  Oedipta  Tj/rann 
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ing." '  But  even  in  these  words  of  comfort,  joy  and  sorrow  are 
closely  uuited,  and  the  issxie  of  the  play  shows  how  "ironically" 
they  are  spoken,  for  in  another  sense,  and  with  a  deeper  mean- 
ing, there  comes  on  Dejanira  yalpeiv  re  Koi  a-repca-dai. 

But  the  sadness  of  life  is  a  theme  as  old  as  the  lyric  poets, 
and  equally  old  are  the  sorrows  of  age.  Mimnermus  has  told 
us  what  existence  is  worth  when  the  joy  of  youth  is  gone ;  the 
sentiment  that  judgment  cannot  be  passed  on  life  till  its  close 
is  attributed  to  Solon ;  it  is  the  central  thought  in  his  famous 
dialogue  with  Croesus,  a  dialogue  which,  if  genuine,  would  have 
to  be  placed  about  a  century  before  the  literary  activity  of 
Sophocles,  Moreover,  to  most  of  the  sentiments  about  the 
Badness  of  life  here  illustrated  from  Sophocles  parallels  could 
be  found  in  the  History  of  Herodotus.  They  are  the  strongly 
expressed  maxims  of  the  moral  philosophy  of  that  period.  In 
truth,  the  melancholy  view  here  taken  of  human  life  is  no 
fancy  of  a  poet  sighing  after  an  impossible  happiness,  or  of  a 
diseased  mind  which  finds  the  world  out  of  joint.  The  Greek 
was  no  doubt  free  from  much  that  distresses  and  almost 
paralyses  the  modern  world.  In  him  there  was  not  that 
Btni^le  of  inward  and  outward,  of  flesh  and  spirit,  which 
plays  80  large  a  part  in  modern  ethical  reflection.  Yet  in  other 
respects  life  pressed  upon  him  far  more  heavily.  Few  were 
the  years  in  which  the  Greek  was  not  at  war  for  interests 
more  or  less  vital ;  few  the  households  in  which  there  was  not 
one  slain  in  battle.  And  even  in  peaceful  times  the  race  of 
life  was  severe.  The  battle  went  to  the  strong.  Here  and 
there  we  find  passages  which  betray  a  certain  tendeme^s  to- 
wards suffering  and  weakness,  but  these  are  exceptions  to 
the  general  rule.  The  Greek  at  his  beat  was  a  fierce 
partisan,  who  rejoiced  in  the  calamities  of  his  enemies. 
At  his  worst  he  did  not  scruple  to  rob  the  weak  and  help- 
less, the  orftlian  and  the  widow,  while  relentless  vengeance 
on  an  enemy  in  an  unguarded  moment  was  exalted  into  a 
moral  duty.  And  when  a  man  turned  his  eyes  away  from 
himself,  there  was  little  to  comfort  him.     The  gods  might 
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mdeed  be  good  and  just;  it  was  dangerous  to  speak  evil  of 
thetn;  but  they  were  certainly  jealoiia  and  exacting.  Their 
wrath  was  easily  kindled,  and  no  one  could  tell  how  their 
uiger  would  be  shown.  For  there  remained  the  inexplicable 
mystery  that  evil  overtook  the  good  as  well  as  the  wicked,  a 
Nicias  as  well  as  an  Alcibiades.  Poets  spoke  of  a  future  world 
beyond  the  grave ;  but  did  it  really  exist  ?  Or  was  it  more 
than  a  place  of  punishment?  Even  if  all  that  Pindar  said 
were  true,  how  could  a  life  beyond  the  grave  compensate  for 
misery-  in  this  life  ?  Thoughts  such  ns  these  must  have  passed 
through  the  minds  of  many  Greeks  in  the  time  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesiati  war ;  so  that  Sophocles  is  true  to  nature  in  his  picture 
of  the  evils  of  human  existence,  and  if  we  find  him  attempting 
to  explain  them,  he  is  explaiuing  a  fact  and  not  a  fiction. 

The  deepest  note  is  touched  in  the  passage  already  quoted 
from  the  Antifjont:  "With  wisdom,  was  it  declared  of  old, 
that  good  often  appears  evil  to  one  whose  mind  God  is  leading 
to  ruin."  The  passage  occurs  in  the  ode  in  which  the  chorus 
dwell  on  the  woes  of  the  house  of  the  Labdacids ;  and  nothing 
can  represent  life  under  a  more  hopeless  aspect  than  that 
picture  of  a  house  stricken  with  a  corse  which  penetrates  from 
geueration  to  generation,  till  every  member  of  the  family  is 

Kile^royed.  Tliia  hopeless  ruin,  though  induced  immediately 
frenzy  and  infatuation  (X0701/  t'  avoia,  xai  ^p€v5>v  'Eptpvi), 
nevertheless  part  of  the  ordinance  of  Zeua — "  whom  neither 
!  nor  sleep  can  touch,  who  sits  supreme  throughout  never- 
ling  time  in  the  splendour  of  Olympus."  Even  the  hopes 
mankind  are  but  deceptions,  leading  them  unawares  to 
itmctioD  ;  the  heart  of  the  doomed  is  blinded,  so  that  good 
ia  evil,  and  evil  good,  and  tew  are  the  days  that  are  not  days 
of  sorrow  (irpdaaet  &'  oXiyttrrov  j^povov  ckto^  ara^). 

This  chorus  is,  no  doubt,  in  designed  contrast  to  that  which 
immediately  precedes  it  in  the  play,  and  which  tells  us  of  the 
power  and  inventiveness  of  man  (cf.  supra,  p.  49).  It  raises 
the  question,  "  Is  this  unhappy  condition  of  man — whose 
wisdom  is  so  great — this  angry  temper  of  the  gods,  due  to  the 
wickedness  of  man,  or  is  it  mere  caprice  on  the  part  of 
DOtentates  desiring  to  keep  within  due   bounds  a  rebellious 

tor  ia  it  a  severe  inexplicable  destiny?      The  presence 
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of  misery  in  the  world  is  shown  by  abundant  testimony.   What 
explanation  can  we  give  of  it  ? " 

In  part  the  misery  of  life  is  due  to  the  foolishneaa  and 
pride  of  men.  Pindar  had  spoken  of  a.Tt\  as  the  child  of 
vffpK,  and  Sopliocles  is  penetrated  with  this  feeling,  A 
rebellious  spirit  breaking  the  bounds  imposed  on  humanity 
{8vfiTo<;  oil  dmjTa  ^pov&v)  will  not  go  without  punishment.  It 
is  this  which  brings  upon  Ajax  the  punishment  of  Athena 
(cf.  supra,  p.  44),  and  the  goddess  herself  declares  tiiat  this  is 
the  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  the  picture  of  Ajax  sitting  anjong 
the  dead  sheep  and  oxen.'  In  such  a  punishment  the  justice 
of  the  gods  is  apparent.  Ajax  has  sinned,  and  he  suffers.  But 
even  here  the  punishment,  in  its  worst  form,  is  not  inevi- 
table. For  one  day  only  will  the  wrath  of  Athena  pursue 
him.  If  for  this  day  he  can  be  saved,  he  will  hereafter  be 
free.  The  frenzy  will  pass  away,  and  with  it  the  sense  of 
humiliation.     Ajax  will  return  to  a  better  mind. 

lint  the  instances  in  which  this  close  connection  between 
the  fault  and  the  punishment  is  apparent  are  few  in  Sophocles. 
We  may  trace  it,  of  course,  in  Clytemnestra,  and,  though  the 
case  is  widely  different,  in  the  Creon  of  the  AntlgoTis.  But  of 
Antigone  herself  what  can  we  say  ?  Is  she  to  be  placed  beside 
Ajax,  or  beside  Creon?  Is  her  death  the  punishment  of  a 
rebellions  spirit,  or  is  she  a  martyr  in  the  cause  of  sisterly 
affection  and  the  rights  of  the  dead  ?  We  must  not  answer 
this  question  according  to  our  own  views  and  feelings;  we 
must  ask.  What  was  the  view  and  the  meaning  of  Sophocles  ? 
As  A.  Bockh  has  seen,  a  strong  case  may  he  made  out  against 
Antigone,  She  defies  the  civic  authority ;  she  goes  beyond  the 
hmits  imposed  upon  a  woman.  Her  own  sister  Ismene 
regards  the  deed  which  she  contemplates  as  rash  and  un- 
womanly. It  is  in  fact  impossible,  and  the  mere  attempt  is 
foolishness.^  The  chorus  also,  aged  chiefs  of  the  State,  speak 
with  strong  reprobation  of  Antigone's  conduct.     Her  act  is  the 
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rash  deed  of  yonth,  prompted  by  folly  and  infatuation.*  It  is 
an  offeDce  against  justice ;  the  work  of  deBant  passion.* 
Bockb  ia  also  of  opinion  that  unless  it  be  assumed  that 
Antigone,  no  less  than  Creon,  is  guilty  of  rashness  and  re- 
bellion, the  play  is  deficient  in  unity.  This  view  has  been 
examined  elsewhere.  It  is  enough  to  say  here  that  the  words 
of  Ismene  and  the  chorus  cannot  be  taken  to  be  the  judgment 
of  the  poet,  and  that  an  action  which  involves  a  double  cata- 
strophe ia  not  necessarily  wanting  in  unity;  it  may  be  the 
manifestation  of  a  single  central  idea.  The  leading  idea  of  the 
jlwiiyffjie  is  not  merely  that  rebellion  is  a  crime;  rebellion  against 
injustice,  and  such  is  Antigone's  rebellion,  can  never  be  placed  on 
the  same  footing  as  the  outrage  of  natural  rights  consecrated  by 
religion,  in  which  liea  the  guilt  of  Creon.  It  is  rather  that  the 
laws  of  nature  are  not  to  be  overridden  by  the  law  of  the 
Stat«.  That  the  assertion  of  this  law  involves  both  Antigone 
and  Creon  in  destruction  does  not  in  the  least  destroy  the 
unity  of  the  drama. 

But  we  may  perhaps,  from  another  point  of  view,  ask  :  If 
Antigone  is  in  no  way  guilty,  is  not  her  death,  in  the  language 
of  Aristotle,  fuapov,  or  shocking  ?  Does  not  the  play  decline 
in  this  respect  from  the  standard  of  the  Pixiics}  where  we 
leara  that  a  character,  to  be  tragic,  must  be  good,  but  not 
perfect? 

The  explanation  is,  that  men  fall  l>y  their  good  qualities  as 
well  as  by  their  bad  qualities ;  and  it  is  possible  to  be  daring 
Mid  incautious  in  the  cause  of  right  no  less  than  in  the  cause 
of  wrong.  The  afiapria  Tts,  which  Aristotle  regards  as  a  neces- 
sary part  of  the  tragic  character,  is  not  to  be  limited  to  moral 
imperfection.  It  implies  any  flaw,  however  slight,  of  temper 
or  prudence.  Such  a  flaw  we  may  allow  in  Antigone  without 
detracting  from  her  heroic  character.     She  is  hasty  with  her 
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Bister,  abrupt  and  resolute  in  her  own  determinatioD,  and  con- 
temptuous towards  Creon.  Her  nature  is  by  no  means  concilia- 
tory ;  on  tlie  contrary,  it  is  made  up  of  extremes,  a  passionate 
tenderness  and  love  alternatin<^  with  no  less  passionate  resolu- 
tion. Tliis  intensity  of  nature  is  not  to  be  put  on  a  level  with 
moral  guilt.  Antigone  is  righteous  in  her  transgression  {otTM 
vavovpytjiraaa).  Ismene  and  the  chorus  may  stand  apart 
from  her — they  have  neither  her  vision  for  rij^ht  nor  her  will 
to  do  it, — but  the  gods  justify  her  actions,  as  does  also  the 
popular  voice  of  Thebes.  In  defending  her  conduct  she  speaks 
the  law  of  nature  and  God,  though  she  breaks  the  ordinance  of 
a  man  who  identifies  the  law  of  the  State  with  his  own  wilL 
Her  suicide  is  her  own  act ;  it  is  a  rash  deed,  and  for  it  we 
may  gently  blame  her,  pleading  in  her  defence  that  she  takes  a 
life  already  doomed,  and  hastens  from  a  lingering  death  to  be 
at  rest  with  those  whom  she  loves. 

In  Antigone  then  we  must  admit  that  we  have  a  case  in 
which  the  lower  nature  (Creon)  and  the  lower  law  is  allowed 
to  triumph  over  the  higher  one.  The  triumph  is  short-lived,  it 
is  true,  and  the  scale  is  quickly  turned.  But  the  victory  of  her 
cause  cannot  restore  Antigone  to  life ;  she  is  beyond  the  reach 
of  earthly  comfort.;  she  suffers,  so  Ear  as  we  can  see,  without 
ofifence  and  without  compensation.  The  evil  has  prevailed 
against  the  good,  and  this,  if  false  to  any  supposed  canons  of 
art,  is  true  to  human  nature. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  the  two  dramas  which  deal  with  the  fate 
of  Oedipus,  Here  again  we  ask :  Is  it  not  fitapov  that  a  character 
so  noble  and  exalted  as  Oedipus  should  be  involved  in  ujimerited 
destruction  ?  For  wlio  can  say  that  his  sufferings  are  deserved  1 
Throughout  be  defends  Limaelf  as  an  unconscious  actor  in  the 
crimes  which  have  brouyht  him  into  the  abyss  of  ruin.  "  I 
was  the  victim  in  wickedness,  the  victim,  be  God  my  witness, 
for  nothing  in  it  was  my  own  deliberate  act."'  When  in  the 
Oedipus  at  Colonus,  the  chorus  woidd  speak  of  liis  deeds,  he  cries : 
"Deeds  they  were  not;  I  did  nothing;  I  accepted  a  gift,  which 
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I  vould  that  I  had  c 


r  taken." 


And  a 


I  teferenoe  to 
3  declares,  "  She  was 
my  mother,  and  we  knew  it  not,  and  to  her  shame  my  mother 
bore  me  children."*  Indeed,  the  plea  that  the  evil  was  uncon- 
scioQs  cannot  be  denied.  There  is  nothing  in  the  character  of 
Oedipus  that  can  be  brought  forward  as  any  sutHcient  reason 
for  his  calamities.  Headstrong,  i-ash,  and  over-confident  in 
some  respects  he  is,  but  once  more  we  must  not  confuse  weak- 
ness of  this  kind  with  moral  guilt.  How  different,  for  instance, 
ia  Oedipus  from  Jocasta ! 

There  still  remain  the  instances  of  PhUoctetes  and  Dejanira. 
The  question  whether  tbe  years  of  agony  endured  by  PhiWtetes 
in  Lemnoa  are  brought  upon  him  in  retribution  of  some  crime 
of  bis  own,  or  wliether  be  is  to  be  regarded  as  wholly  guilt- 
less, has  been  much  discussed.  Easseibacb  and  others  contend 
at  great  length  for  the  guilt  of  Philoctetes;  Hermann  and 
Sctmeidewin  are  in  favour  of  his  innocence.  There  can  hardly 
be  any  doubt  that  the  latter  are  right.  Tbe  passages  most  to 
the  point  are  these: — In  L  192  ff,  when  making  reply  to  tbe 
chorus,  who  express  their  sympathy  with  the  lonelinesa  and 
misery  of  Philoctetes,  Neoptolemus  says :  "  By  heaven's  will, 
if  there  be  wisdom  in  me,  these  sufferings  came  upon  him  from 
the  ruthless  Chryse."^  And  he  adds  the  reason  for  the  suffer- 
ing :  Troy  was  not  to  be  destroyed  before  the  appointed  time, 
and  the  affliction  of  Philoctetes  was  the  divinely-appointed 
means  for  delaying  the  destruction.  Again,  in  L  132G  ff.,  Neo- 
ptolemus tells  Philoctetes :  "  This  affliction  is  sent  upon  thee 
by  a  divinely-ordered  chance,  in  that  thou  didst  approach  the 
guardian  of  Cbryse,  the  bidden  serpent,  who  keeps  watch  and 
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ward  in  the  open  shrine."^  These  passages  are  aa  much 
evidence  aa  can  be  reasonably  required  to  prove  that  there  was 
no  intcDtional  violation  of  the  sanctuary  of  Chryse,  whoever  ahe 
may  have  been,  by  Philoctetes.  For  the  righteousness  of  his 
dealings  with  his  fellow-men  we  have  evidence  in  a  passage 
where  the  chorus  speak  of  hira  as  one  "  who  did  no  wrong  to 
any,  nor  defrauded  him, — a  just  man  among  the  just."^  Other 
passives  may  no  doubt  be  quoted,  as,  e.g.  1.  446  ff.,  in  which 
Philoctetes  displays  a  certain  vehemence  against  the  goda ;  but 
this  vehemence  is  induced  by  an  experience  of  life  in  which  the 
evil  has  outstripped  the  good.  If  Philoctetes  wonders  that  such 
things  as  the  triumph  of  Odysseus  and  the  Atridae  can  happen 
in  a  world  govenied  by  just  gods,  he  is  not  alone  in  his  wonder. 
And  with  him  such  impatient  thoughts  are  only  on  the  surface. 
He  is  not  at  heart  sceptical  of  the  juatice  of  the  goda ;  he  even 
recognises  it  in  his  own  case.* 

The  misery  which  descends  on  Philoctetes  is  therefore  due 
to  a  Beta  rvxT)-  It  serves  a  definite  purpose  in  the  economy  of 
the  world,  inasmuch  aa  it  delays  the  vengeance  of  the  Greeks 
upon  Troy  tUl  the  time  appointed.'  Dramatiealiy,  it  serves 
to  bring  out  the  character  of  Philoctetes  in  its  strongest  and 
most  sublime  lines.  It  ia  therefore  a  fit  object  for  a  dramatic 
poet  to  dehneate,  and  Sophocles,  aa  a  rule,  does  not  inquire  into 
the  motive  of  a  legend  wliich  he  finds  serviceable  for  dramatic 
purposes.  It  is  the  more  remarkable  that  in  this  instance  he 
has  chosen  to  raise  very  clearly  the  further  question  of  the 
guilt  or  innocence  of  the  sufferer. 

Lastly,  in  the  case  of  Dejanira  there  can  be  hardly  any 
question  of  guilt.  Her  action,  perfectly  innocent  in  itself, 
except  in  so  far  as  it  may  be  called  an  experiment,  is  done 
without  the  least  suspicion  of  the  reaulta  which  flow  from  it. 
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and  for  a  motive  which  cannot  be  coademned.  She  sees  the 
b^aaty  of  lole,  she  knows  the  weakness  of  Heracles,  and  seeks 
to  keep  for  herself  the  first  place  in  the  affection  of  her  husband. 
We  may  accuse  her  of  dffovXia — want  of  prudence, — but  of 
nothing  more.  Even  Heracles,  at  first  so  furious  and  ei^r  for 
vengeance  upon  the  wife  that  has  destroyed  him,  and  Hyllus 
admit,  iu  the  end,  her  complete  innocence.'  The  miserable  end 
of  Heracles  is  one  divinely  appointed  for  him ;  and  Dejanira 
was  but  the  agent  in  carrying  out  the  divine  purpose.* 

In  all  these  cases,  from  Antigone  onwards,  the  calamity 
which  overtakes  the  actor  in  the  Sophoclean  drama  is  not  to  be 
attributed  to  moral  guilt.  Rashness  and  want  of  circumspec- 
tion there  may  be,  but  the  punishmfent  is  out  of  proportion  to 
snch  weakness.  It  is  hopeless  to  attempt  to  find  in  Sophocles 
a  poetical  justice  measuring  out  sorrow  and  joy  to  every  one 
according  to  his  deeds;  and  such  "  poetical "  justice  would  be 
unworthy  of  so  great  a  poet,  because  it  is  out  of  harmony  with 
the  facts  of  human  life. 

Yet  the  gods  are  just, — of  this  Sophocles  has  not  a  doubt. 
And  80  once  more  the  question  presents  itself.  How  are  we 
to  account  for  the  calamities  which  overtake  the  noble  and 
high-hearted  among  men  ?  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  suffer- 
ing inflicted  upon  them  ? 

Can  we  fall  back  on  the  idea  of  an  inherited  curse  7  In 
Aeschylus  this  conception  runs  through  a  large  part  of  his 
theology,  and  is  brought  forward  very  strongly  in  the  Seven 
a^ingt  Thebes  and  the  Agamemnon.  The  Erinyes  will  not 
leave  the  accursed  house  of  the  Atreidae,  but  remain  there  from 
generation  to  generation  till  the  last  blow  of  divine  vengeance 
is  struck.  But  ia  Sophocles  this  conception  plays  a  far  leas 
important  part,  though  there  are  clear  traces  of  it.  In  the 
chorus  already  quoted  more  than  once  from  the  Antigone  we 
find  it  stated  that  when  "a   house  is  shaken   from   heaven, 
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calamity  never  leaves  it ;  it  advances  upon  the  whole  race ; 
and  one  generation  frees  not  another :  a  god  dashes  them 
to  earth  and  there  is  no  release,"  '  In  the  Elccira  we  find  the 
evils  of  the  house  of  the  Pelopidae  traced  back  to  the  murder 
of  Myrtilua  by  Pelopa.*  Oedipus,  in  looking  back  on  the  misery 
of  hi3  life,  can  only  account  tor  it  by  saying,  "  Such  was  the 
will  of  the  gods ;  perhaps  they  cherished  some  anger  of  old 
against  my  race."' 

Of  these  passages  those  taken  from  the  AntigoTie  and  the 
Ehctra  occur  in  the  songs  of  the  chorus,  where  the  poet  is 
perhaps  expressing  the  popular  view  of  such  miseries  as  those 
of  the  Labdacids  and  Pelopids.  The  language  of  Oedipus 
hardly  amounts  to  more  than  a  conjecture  :  "  It  may  have  been 
Bome  guilt  of  my  father's  which  caused  my  woe;  it  was  certainly 
not  any  guilt  of  my  own."  In  the  case  of  Philoctetes  and 
Dejanira  there  is  not  the  slightest  allusion  to  anything  of  the 
kind.  They  do  not  suffer  for  their  own  sina  nor  for  the  sins 
of  their  fathers.  Nor  again  is  there  in  the  play  of  Oedipus 
Tyranntis  an  allusion  to  anything  of  the  kiud.  In  truth  the 
notion  of  an  inherited  curse,  if  held  in  its  naked  strength,  ia 
calculated  to  limit  the  freedom  of  the  individual  so  much  as 
to  make  a  drama  of  character  nearly  impossible.  But  the 
drama  of  Sophocles  is  a  drama  of  character. 

The  mystery  of  sufl'ering  has  not  been  cleared  up  yet,  and 
Sophocles  may  well  have  found  it  an  almost  insuperable 
difficulty.  His  conception,  so  far  as  we  can  gather  it  from  the 
fate  of  Oedipus,  Antigoue,  Philoctetes,  and  Dejanira,  would  seem 
to  be  that  suffering  is  part  of  the  appointed  order  of  the  world, 
alternating,  at  the  best,  witli  happiness,  as  night  with  day.  But 
to  him  suffering  is  not  altogether  an  evil.  It  may  fui'ther  the 
purposes  of  divine  wisdom,  as  in  Philoctetes  ;  it  may  develop, 
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deepen,  and  enlarge  a  character,  as  in  Philoctetea  or  Oedipus ;  it 
may  establish  a  higher  law,  as  in  Antigone.  This  ts  the  end  of 
suffering  in  its  highest  aspect ;  but  Sophocles  dues  not  exclude 
the  fact  that  there  are  accidents  in  life  such  as  that  which 
caused  the  supposed  death  of  Orestes,  though  even  these 
accidents,  as  we  see  from  the  case  of  Philoctetea,  who  suffers 
Ik  Bftat  rujcji,  are  often  divinely  sent  and  of  high  importance 
in  life.  There  are,  besides,  the  rasb  acts  of  men  in  moments 
of  excitement,  the  sins  of  v^pt<;,  and  the  suffering  caused  by 
deliberate  wickedness  extends  to  those  who  are  in  no  way 
guilty.  But  the  truth  which  underlies  these  facts  of  human 
nature  is  that  the  moral  order  of  the  world  does  uot  of  necessity 
tuean  the  happiness  of  all  men.  From  some  it  may  demand 
eadarance  and  sacrifice,  and  he  that  loses  his  life  shall  find  it 

t.      Yet  two  questions  still  remaiu  :— 
\      I.  Is  there  no  compensation  for  the  suffering  which  falls 
■poR  the  guiltless,  as  part  of  the  divine  government  of  the 
world  ? 

2.  Do  the  gods  intentionally  bring  calamity  upon  men  in 
order  to  accomplish  certain  ends  ?  or,  to  put  the  question  more 
plainly.  Do  the  gods  deceive  men  to  their  ruin  ? 

In  the  PhilocUtes  a  definite  recompense  is  made  to  the 
wounded  hero.  Troy  cannot  be  taken  without  him.  Heracles, 
the  type  of  triumphant  endurance,  is  sent  to  announce  to  him 
the  divine  will.  Heracles  has  won  immortality  by  labour  and 
endureuce,  and  Philoctetes  has  a  similar  lot.*  Pluloctetes  will 
be  deemed  the  foremost  warrior  at  Troy  (I.  1425).  He  will  slay 
J^uis,  the  arch-enemy,  sack  Troy,  and  return  home  to  the 
plain  of  Oeta  with  the  prize  of  valour.  Aesculapius  will 
be  sent  to  cure  his  wound.  He  is  not  left  without  Lis  reward ; 
it  comes  to  him  in  full  measure,  and  it  comes  to  him  before  his 
death. 

Oedipus  again  is  greater  in  bis  death  than  in  his  life.  His 
poaition  as  king  of  Thebes  is  only  apparently  majestic ;  the 
tnie  majesty  is  seen  when  the  Eumenides  permit  him  to  enter 
their  holy  place,  when  Theseus  gives  him  welcome,  when  Thebes 
strives  in  vain  to  recover  poesessioQ  of  his  body,  when  Poly- 
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nices  prays  for  his  help  in  the  attempt  to  regain  his  throne, 
and,  above  all,  when  the  divine  voice  summons  him  to  his  last 
resting-place  ;  and  he  is  allowed  to  pass  away  from  life  in  a 
mysterious  manner,  taken,  as  it  were,  to  his  rest  without  the 
trial  of  death.  His  tomb  becomes  a  holy  place,  bringing  pro- 
sperity to  those  who  possess  it.  The  life  of  suffering  has  its 
reward  in  the  final  triumph  of  him  who  endured  nobly. 

Moreover,  as  has  been  pointed  out  by  Dronlce,  calamity  when 
undeserved  is  represented  by  Sophocles  as  having  no  power 
against  the  inward  conviction  of  rectitude.  "Thou  wilt  keep 
him  in  perfect  peace  whose  mind  is  stayed  on  thee."  These 
words  of  the  greatest  of  Hebrew  prophets,  uttered  at  a  time 
when  ruin  was  impending  on  his  nation,  denote  the  peace 
which  Israel  may  yet  gain  by  trusting  in  Jehovah.  No  Greek 
could  have  uttered  them,  for  no  Greek  was  ever  so  deeply 
penetrated  with  the  love  of  the  Deity  for  the  nation.  But 
what  Isaiah  extends  to  the  nation  Sophocles  can  say  of  the 
individual.  The  peace  of  the  spirit  which  rests  on  the  highest 
and  holiest  deities  is  not  easily  disturbed.  Secure  in  that 
repose,  it  can  rise  above  the  distress  of  unconscious  errors  and 
involuntary  crimes.  If  Creon  accuses  Oedipus,  the  accusations 
only  serve  to  reveal  his  own  baseness.  He  is  not  worthy  to 
tread  the  soil  of  Attica,  but  Oedipus  may  recline  in  the  hallowed 
Bhrine  of  the  Eumenidea. 

But  Antigone :  In  her  case  there  is  no  final  triumph.  The 
consolation  offered  by  the  chorus,  that  her  death  is  glorious, 
exempt  from  disease  and  bloodshed,  is  rightly  rejected  by  her 
as  no  equivalent  for  the  brightness  and  hope  of  life.  There  is 
no  compensation  for  Antigone  in  this  life,  and  what  does 
Sophocles  tell  us  of  the  next  ? 

Even  when  she  is  brought  face  to  face  with  death,  and  the 
"pity  of  it"  becomes  more  deeply  felt,  Antigone  speaks  with 
cheerful  hope  of  that  otbcT  world  in  which  she  will  join  her 
friends:  "When  I  come  there,  such  is  the  hope  I  cherish,  I 
shall  find  love  with  my  father,  love  with  my  mother,  and  love 
with  thee,  my  brother,"^     Thelife  which  will  be  hers  then  will 
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be  far  longer  than  the  life  of  this  world.'  Ami  in  that  future 
life  there  will  be  no  misapprehensions  and  mistakes.  "  Justice 
has  her  home  with  the  gods  below."  ^ 

Hence  for  the  righteous  there  is  a  good  hope  in  death,  and 
the  life  to  come  is  a  real  existence  ia  which  the  broken  ties  of 
Ihis  world  will  be  united,  never  to  be  severed  again.  Heracles 
is  now  an  immortal  being  abiding  in  heaven.*  Electra  speaks 
of  her  father's  spirit  as  alive  (£1.  459),  and  Clytemuestra  will 
live  in  the  under-world  (M.  437).  By  thus  conveying  the 
mind  to  another  life,  Sophocles  in  some  measure  softens  the 
weight  of  injustice  and  misery  in  tLis,  Antigone,  in  the  con- 
sciousness that  her  act  is  accepted  hefore  the  higher  powers — 
■  in  those  pure  eyes  and  perfect  witness  of  all-judging  Jove," 
— is  content  to  undei^o  the  sentence  which  man  pronounces 
ttpon  her.  And  her  death  achieves  the  victory  which  her  life 
could  not  have  achieved.  Not  only  is  her  brother  buried,  but 
the  ordinance  of  burial  is  established  by  higher  and  huUer  laws. 
We  see  then  that  in  a  certain  sense  compensation  comes  to 
those  who  Bufifer  innocently — such  compensation  as  a  noble 
spirit  would  seek  to  gain.  But  there  are  passages  which  seem 
to  iatimate  that  God  leads  a  man  to  ruin.  And  if  this  be  so, 
how  can  we  any  longer  speak  of  the  justice  and  truth  of  God? 
In  Antigoju,  L  623,  the  passage  so  often  quoted,  we  are  plainly 
told  "  that  evil  seems  good  to  a  man  whom  God  is  leading  to 
niin  "  (p.  4S).  This  is  the  reSeclion  of  the  chorus  on  the  house 
of  labdacus,  and  it  probably  reproduces  with  accuracy  the 
OKUnary  Greek  conception.  Many  a  man  looking  back  on 
actions  done  in  moments  of  passioa  or  excitement  can  hardly 
gire  any  other  account  of  them  than  that  he  was  not  himself 
when  he  did  them.  So  Helen  excuses  her  weakness — ar?  /ic 
vofi^rfarff,  and  in  a  religion  where  dualism  was  unknown,  this 
deception  or  bewitchment  b  naturally  referred  to  the  gods. 
I  if  the  chorus  mean  this  sentiment  to  apply  to  Antigone  in 
I  sense  that  she  has  confounded  good  and  evil  in  her  act  of 
If-devotion,  neither  Sophocles  nor  we  can  agree.     In  the  life 
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of  Oedipus  we  have  indeed  evil  seeming  good.  His  success  at 
Thebes  in  destroying  the  Sphinx  and  gaining  the  hand  of 
Jocasta  is  an  instance  of  the  way  in  which  evil  may  aeem  good ; 
but  it  is  the  shortsightednesa  of  man  rather  than  the  decep- 
tion of  God  which  brings  him  to  ruin.  Oedipus,  who  has  been 
forewarned  of  his  destiny,  acts  ovfl'opwyoij^ioTopoii' in  the  death 
of  Laius  and  the  marriage  of  Jocasta.  In  the  case  of  Dejanira 
we  may  also  observe  a  similar  want  of  caution.  The  suffering 
in  either  case  is  not  a  thing  apart  from  the  a^oxiKia  of  the 
BufFerer.  The  deception  of  God  is  not  to  be  charged  with  that 
which  is  due  to  the  blindness  of  man.  If  man  were  all-wise, 
and  couM  in  every  act  proceed  with  perfect  knowledge,  he 
would  be  saved  from  much,  if  not  all,  the  suffering  which  comes 
upon  him ;  being  imperfect,  he  must  accept  the  suffering  which 
comes  from  ignorance  as  well  as  that  which  comes  from  crime 
and  its  punishment. 

Still  it  is  possible  to  ask — Is  this  divine  order  of  the  world, 
which  entails  suffering  on  men,  more  than  mere  destiny  ?  Can 
we  deny,  in  spite  of  the  lofty  tone  of  many  passages,  that  in 
Sophocles  man  is  the  slave  of  a  relentless  destiny  whose  will 
he  is  powerless  to  resist  or  escape  ? 

It  is  often  assumed  that  the  tragedy  of  the  Greeks,  especially 
in  the  hands  of  Aeschylus  and  Sophocles,  is  no  more  than  a 
tragedy  of  destiny.  That  is,  it  exhibits  roan  not  as  suffering  in 
consequence  of  his  own  misdeeds,  or  as  the  slave  of  his  own 
passions,  but  as  the  sport  of  destiny — doomed  at  birth  to  a 
certain  pre-ordained  fate,  which  he  strives  in  vain  to  resist. 
Every  man  has  his  (iolpa,  and  the  interest  of  the  tragic  situa- 
tion lies  in  showing  how  this  futlpa  ia  fidfilled.  Often  this 
fLolpa  is  announced  in  an  oracle,  often  it  is  not  known  till  the 
end  of  life,  but,  know;i  or  unknown,  it  is  inevitable  and  uncon- 
trollable by  the  will  of  man.  Even  those  who  do  not  find  this 
"  destiny  "  in  the  work  of  Sophocles  regard  it  as  the  ground- 
work of  the  tragedy  of  Aeschylus. 

If  destiny,  as  something  apart  from  and  superior  to  the  will 
of  the  gods,  plays  such  an  important  part  in  Greek  tragedy,  it 
is  remarkable  that  Aristotle  should  have  no  allusion  to  it  in  his 
Poetics.  It  is  more  than  remarkable, — it  is  impossible  that  if 
he  entertained  such  a  view  of  destiny  he  should  have  writl 
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t  flf  the  "  txagic  "  character  in  the  thirteenth 
'  of  ttafc  work.  For  with  Aristotle  the  tnily  tragic 
cfaamct^r  is  not,  as  we  might  expect,  a  good  man  struggling 
with  an  evil  destiny,  hut  a  good  man  failing  St'  ofuiprieaf 
Tura.  The  tragic  character  is  not  tera  tt  rotundvs,  a  perfect 
sphere  on  whose  smooth  surface  no  speck  can  he  found,  1 
bnt  a  character  with  faults,  and  yet  sufTering  heyond  t 
desert  of  the  faults.  Such  a  character  implies  freedom  of 
will,  which  on  the  hypothesis  of  an  overruling  destiny  is 
annihilated.  And  therefore  in  any  severe  system  of  fatalism 
tr^pdy  becomes  impo3sibl&  Tliere  must  be  room  for  the 
individual  choice,  for  the  individual  development  of  character, 
or  the  "  tragic  "  element  becomes  "  shocking  "  (juapoi').  There 
is  no  relation  between  a  man's  moral  guilt  and  his  actions, 
without  which  a  drama  is  impossible.  Hence  Aeschylus,  in 
whom,  if  anywhere,  we  may  look  for  the  idea  of  destiny,  is 
nevertheless  at  pains  to  show  that  the  actions  of  men  are  free. 
It  is  open  to  Eteoclea  to  go  forth  to  meet  his  brother  Polynices, 
or  to  remain.  He  declares  that  he  must  go,  that  it  is  the 
curse  of  his  father  which  is  driving  him  along  a  fatal  path. 
But  the  chorus  plead  against  bis  resolution,  though  they  plead 
in  rain.  In  the  same  way  it  is  open  to  Agamemnon,  if  he  will, 
to  return  home  from  Aulis,  and  save  his  daughter  from  sacrifice.  • 
But  he  will  not  return — WJ«  Xiirocov?  yhnoftai;  and  thus  both 
Eteocles  and  Agamemnon  place  themselves  within  the  reach 
of  the  curse  of  their  house.  In  Sophocles,  Antigone  urges 
Polynices  not  to  pursue  his  march  to  Thebes,  but  to  save  him- 
self from  the  curse  of  Oedipus  by  returning  to  Argos.  But 
Polynices,  like  Agamemnon  in  Aeschylus,  cannot  he  false  to 
his  army.  He  goes  on  his  way,  though  he  is  going  to  certain 
destruction.  The  principle  which  urges  these  heroes  to  their 
doom  is  not  unlike  that  false  sense  of  honour  which  has  pre- 
vailed in  modem  times.     It  is  not  destiny. 

Again :  Such  an  idea  of  destiny  as  that  described  is  impossible 
when  the  gods  have  been  recognised  as  omnipotent  and  just 
So  long  as  there  is  a  question  about  the  justice  of  the  reign  of 
Zeus,  the  "  triple  Moerae  and  mindful  Erinyes  "  may  have  power 
against  him,  but  this  power  ia  gone  when  Zeus  is  himself  the 
~  mtre  and  source  of  justice.     An  unjust  destiny  is  at  variance 
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with  the  will  of  the  Almighty  ;  a  just  destiny  is  merely  the  ex- 
pression of  his  will :  in  no  case  is  there  room  for  destiny  outside 
and  above  the  deity.  There  is  therefore  no  destiny  apart  from 
the  will  of  God.  By  obedience  to  that  will  man  may  escape 
from  evil,  by  opposing  it  he  may  bring  evil  on  himself  and 
on  his  descendants.  Labdacus  consciously  opposed  the  will  of 
heaven ;  Oedipus,  when  informed  of  the  evil  in  store,  does  the 
very  actions  which  he  should  most  have  avoided.  In  the  case  of 
Antigone  there  is  no  question  of  destiny  at  alL  She  acts  of  her 
own  will,  in  defiance  of  an  authority  which  has  the  power  to 
punish  by  death.  Dejanira  dies  by  her  own  hand,  in  consequence 
of  her  own  act.  Her  conduct  may  have  been  a  part  of  an  order 
of  things  which  the  gods  foreknew,  but  there  was  no  irresistible 
destiny  compelling  her  to  act  as  she  did.  She  acts  from 
human  motives ;  she  takes  human  counsel,  and  her  act  is  a 
mistake.  Philoctetes  suffers  Ik  Betofi  ti>^>j9,  by  an  accident,  as 
it  were,  which  serves  the  purposes  of  heaven.  Whether  he  could 
have  escaped  his  accident  or  not  it  is  useless  to  inquire,  for 
the  drama  of  Sophocles  is  founded  on  the  fact  that  he  did  not 
escape  it.  He  has  his  reward,  and  his  suffering  is  not  dne  to 
a  blind  destiny,  but  to  the  conscious  purpose  of  the  gods. 

Aeschylus  and  Sophocles  are  not  religious  teachers  as  the 
Hebrew  prophets  and  St.  Paul  are  religious  teachers.  They  are 
not  conscious  of  a  divine  mission,  or  carried  out  of  themselves  in 
an  ecstasy  of  faith  and  love.  They  are  poets,  desiring  to  give  to 
a  nation  the  pleasure  which  poetry  can  give.  But  the  greatness 
of  the  themes  on  which  tliey  wrote,  and  of  the  times  in  which 
they  lived,  brought  them  into  close  contact  with  the  truths 
and  difficulties  underlying  all  faith  and  morality.  These 
they  did  not  pass  over,  or  treat  in  auy  merely  formal  manner.  To 
them,  therefore,  and  to  Plato,  we  must  look  for  the  best  that  the 
Western  world  ctin  teU  us  on  the  nature  of  God,  on  the  relation 
of  the  divine  and  the  human.  In  the  popular  Hellenic  view,  all 
the  calamities  of  men  were  either  the  result  of  crime  in  the 
individual,  or  some  ancestor  of  the  individual,  or  they  were  the 
work  of  a  capricious  power  known  as  "  destiny."  This  popular 
conception  Aeschylus  strove  to  elevate  and  refine.  He  elimi- 
nated the  caprice  of  destiny  as  irreconcilable  with  the  justice 
of  the  divine  nature,  and  sought,  in  every  case,  to  connect  the 


oalamit)-  of  the  sufferer  with  some  deliberate  act  of  wrong- 
doiog : — "  Sin  and  sorrow,  the  old,  old  story." '  In  this  severe 
concept  ion  the  justice  of  God  is,  if  we  may  use  the  expression, 
saved  at  the  expense  of  facts.  The  popular  view  is  right  in 
EUBintaiuing  that  the  guiltless  do  suffer :  yet  how  can  destiny 
bs  anything  but  the  will  of  God  ?  and  how  can  the  will  of  God  he 
anything  but  just  ?  Here  Sophocles  takes  up  the  prolilem.  He 
accepts  the  mysterious  fact  that  the  guiltless  do  suffer,  but  seeks 
to  explain  it  by  taking  a  higher  view  of  tlie  nature  of  such 
suffering.  For  him  the  calamities  of  the  guiltless  are  part  of 
inunan  life  as  a  whole,  not  puuislinieuts  dealt  out  to  indi- 
Tidnals.  They  are  oft€n  necessary  to  the  development  of  chn^ 
acter ;  without  them  we  should  know  nothing  of  the  strength 
and  majesty  of  Oedipus  or  Pliiloctetes.  They  assist  in  the 
general  purposes  of  bumauity  ;  and  thus  at  times,  as  in  the  c;ise 
of  Antigone,  suffering  comes  near  to  the  modern  conception  of 
self-sacrifice.  They  help  to  bring  before  us  the  true  nature 
of  life,  and  separate  the  accidental  from  the  real.  It  is  nut 
prosperity  and  success,  it  is  often  failure  and  endurauce,  whiuh 
become  the  most  effective  and  truly  i-eal  factors  in  the  advance- 
ment of  mankind.  Hence  it  is  onlya  superficial  judgment  thai 
can  ascribe  to  the  injustice  of  the  gods  or  the  caprice  of  destiny 
the  evil  which  overtakes  the  good.  In  part,  no  doubt,  that  evil 
is  the  result  of  some  want  of  foresight,  which,  though  not 
morally  culpable,  is  yet  sufficient  to  bring  calamity  upon  a  man, 
or  ewen  on  a  race.  In  part  it  arises  from  the  imperfection  of  a 
world  in  which  justice  and  power  are  not  always  in  the  same 
bands.  It  may  also  arise  from  the  wise  purposes  of  the  gods, 
"  whom  no  weak  pity  moves"  to  regard  the  happiness  of  one 
man  more  than  the  elevation  of  all,  more  than  the  illustration 
of  some  great  moral  truth.  In  any  case,  it  must  not  be  taken 
alone ;  it  must  always  be  considered  in  reference  to  the  whole, 
jast  as  in  human  life  isolation  is  impossible.  Calamity,  again, 
is  a  wholesome  check  on  the  conceit  of  knowledge  and  power. 
To  the  Greek  prosperity  waa  a  snare ;  it  tended  to  raise  him 
above  the  appointed  limit,  and  kindle  ambitions  which  brought 
about  their  own  overthrow.     Even  in  the  ordinary  course  of  life 
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it  was  difficult  to  know  the  bounds  of  human  nature  and  "  think 
human  thoughts."    To  live  entirely  free  from  danger  in  this 
respect  would  require  perfect  wisdom,  the  knowledge  what  to  do 
and  what  to  leave  undone  in  every  circumstance,  every  moment 
of  life.    Such  knowledge  is  not  attainable  by  men ;  it  is  divine ; 
and  only  by  submission  to  the  divine  power  may  we  hope  to 
gain  something  of  it.    For  the  gods  are  accessible  by  oracles, 
and  declare  their  will  to  men,  darkly  indeed,  but  yet  in  tones 
which  a  simple  heart  may  understand.    Finally,  when  calamity 
has  been  thus  separated  from  guilt — so  Sophocles  seems  to 
teach  us,  and  the  lesson  is  the  more  stiiking  in  a  nation  so 
excessive  in  its  regard  for  prosperity  and  its  dread  of  misfor- 
tune as  the  Greeks — it  loses  half  its  terrors.    It  has  still  an 
outward  power  in  so  far  as  it  may  bring  poverty  and  distress ; 
it  may  mar  the  body  and  make  life  heavy  to  be  borne,  but 
it  has  no  inward  power  against    the  mind.      Vain  is  the 
remembrance  of  his  past  agony,  vain  the  prospect  of  help- 
less distress  to  subdue  the  mighty  heart  of  Philoctetes  in  his 
lonely  island ;  vain  are  all  promises  of  glory  and  dominion  to 
move  the  spirit  of  the  outcast  Oedipus.    Each  is  the  guiltless 
victim  of  a  grievous  calamity,  and  the  inward  consciousness 
of  innocence  makes  the  outward  sufTering  of  less  moment.    In 
the  end  the  reward  of  patience,  endurance,  and  submission 
comes,  either  in  this  world  or  the  next.    The  lowly  is  exalted, 
the  rejected  is  victorious.    The  undertone  of  divine  vengeanoe 
running  through  the  dramas  of  Aeschylus  seems  in  Sophocles 
to  pass  away  into  an  echo  of  divine  compassion,  and  we  move 
from  the  gloom  of ''  sin  and  sorrow  "  towards  the  dawning  of  a 
brighter  day  in  which  strength  is  made  perfect  in  weakness. 

£.  A. 
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SoHK  apology  may  seem  to  be  due  for  printing  an  Essay 
upon  ft  subject  so  well  woru  as  the  Platonic  conception  of 
Education,  the  more  so  as  I  have  no  new  discoveries  to  detail 
and  no  new  theories  to  advance.  But  it  seems  true  that 
<Jreek  thought  ia  in  a  sense  ever  young ;  that  while  its  lessons 
are  always  being  learnt,  they  are  always  being  foi^tteu  and 
misunderstood ;  and  that  though  much  has  been  done  for  its 
inteipretalion,  and  the  study  of  it  has  established  itself  in  tha 
curricnlum  trf'  onr  schools  and  Univeraities,  we  are  still  in  many 
respects  only  at  the  threshold,  and  often  see  it  through  a  veil  of 
conventional  platitudes,  pretentious  antiquarianism,  or  senti- 
tnental  finery.  All  that  I  have  here  attempted  is  to  draw 
renewed  attention  to  some  of  the  salient  and  familiar  points  in 
a  sabject  wluch  concerns  us  all,  and  to  suggest  reflection  upon 
our  own  corresponding  theory  and  practice. 

The  subject  of  Education  is  treated  by  Plato  in  the 
Repubiic  as  an  integral  and  vital  part  of  the  wider  subject 
of  the  wellbeing  of  human  society,  and  it  is  scarcely  possible 
U)  give  an  intelligent  account  of  hia  treatment  without  first 
indicating  the  scope  and  plan  of  the  work  as  a  whole.  The 
Kepublie  opens  by  asking  the  question,  What  is  the  nature  of 
justice  ?  and  the  first  four  books  of  it  pursue  the  answer  to  Ibis 
■loestion  without  any  serious  deviation.  The  real  bearing  of 
the  question  is  but  poorly  represented  to  us  in  its  English 
;  it  would  be  better  expressed,  if  (following  the  sugges- 
tion of  Plato  himself*)  we  substituted  for  it  the  question.  How 
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are  men  to  order  their  lives  so  as  to  live  best  ?  which  naturally 
involves  the  further  question,  What  is  to  live  well  ?  Various 
representative  answers  to  these  questions  are  first  propounded 
and  examined ;  the  personal  experience  of  the  good  old  man  of 
the  good  old  time,  the  half-understood  maxims  of  the  educated 
man  of  the  world,  the  sounding  formulas  of  the  unscrupulous 
and  cynical  rhetorician, — all  these  are  passed  in  review,  and 
found  to  be  inadequate,  ill-considered,  or  self-destructive.  Then 
the  voice  of  society  or  its  leaders  is  listened  to ;  current  theories 
of  the  origin  of  law  and  morality,  which  resolve  the  one  into 
arbitrary  convention  and  the  other  into  a  calculation  of  rewards 
and  punishments,  or  a  system  of  indulgences,  are  exhibited  in 
their  most  naked  form ;  until  at  last  we  seem  to  be  left  with 
the  whole  of  popular  opinion  and  experience  arrayed  upon  the 
side  of  what  is  called  injustice,  and  upon  the  other  side  nothing 
but  a  bare  conviction,  to  which  the  moral  sense  of  man  still 
clings,  though  unable  to  justify  itself  for  doing  so. 

Such  a  justification  Socrates  is  now  called  upon  to  give. 
We  have  had  enough  of  verbal  discussions  ^  in  which  every- 
thing seems  to  depend  upon  the  sense  in  which  the  particular 
disputant  takes  the  particular  word  in  dispute;  nor  can  we 
rest  satisfied  with  theories  which  reduce  morality  to  its  material 
consequences,  whether  in  this  world  or  the  next.  If  justice 
and  injustice,  right  and  wrong,  are  not  merely  the  same  thing 
viewed  from  different  sides,  but  express  real  and  radical  dis- 
tinctions, they  must  admit  of  being  exhibited  "  as  they  are  in 
themselves,"  that  is,  not  in  their  current  equivalents  of  wealth, 
success,  popularity,  and  the  reverse,  but  as  forces  working  for 
good  or  ill  in  the  very  soul  of  man.*  With  the  demand  for 
such  an  exhibition,  the  inquiry  passes  from  the  domain  of 
verbal  definition  and  popular  opinion  to  that  of  psychology,  and 
the  question,  How  are  we  to  order  our  lives  for  the  best? 
becomes  the  question.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  living  prin- 
ciple* within  us  which  Plato  calls  the  soul  ?  Though,  however, 
•this  is  the  real  import  of  the  transition  now  made  in  the 
dialogue,  it  is  made  in  a  form  which  would  be  little  expected 

^  2.  367  b,  yLT\  olv  tj/mv  /xdvov  ivdel^rj  tw  \^f,  k.t,\, 

*  2.  366  e  ;  367  b  and  d  ;  358  b. 

*  Cf.  4.  445  a,  aOroO  ro&rov  <}  j^/xev. 


by  a  modem  student  of  moral  psychology.  Instead  of  meet- 
ing (be  new  requiremeot  by  analysing  the  human  soul,  Plato 
proceeds  to  analyse  human  society.  The  reason  for  tliia  is 
to  be  found  in  his  conviction  that  in  society  (to  interpret  his 
ovn  familiar  simile  ^)  we  see  man  "  writ  large ; "  in  other 
words,  that  in  the  broad  outlines  of  the  state,  with  its  classes, 
its  trade  and  industry,  its  military  and  political  institutions, 
the  secret  and  subtle  elements  of  human  nature  come  to  the 
surface,  take  visible  shape,  and  are  unmistakably  legible  to  the 
observer.  If  then  we  would  study  human  life  successfully,  we 
must  begin  from  the  outside  and  work  inwards ;  we  must  take 
the  obvious  facts  and  principles  without  which  society  would 
not  go  on,  and  ask,  what  they  mean,  of  wliat  inner  facts  and 
principles  are  they  the  exponents?  And  in  order  to  do  this, 
we  must  have  a  method.  It  will  not  do  to  take  society  at  any 
chance  point  on  its  surface  and  probe  it  there ;  we  must  begin 
at  the  beginning,  we  must  look  at  it  "  in  its  growth."'  Not, 
however,  in  its  historical,  but  in  its  logical  and  psychological 
'"  growth ;"  for  this  seems  to  be  the  explanation  of  the  picture 
which  Plato  gives  of  "  the  genesis  of  the  State."  He  has  begun 
with  what  he  considered  the  lowest  stratum  of  life,  at  the  point 
where  it  is  most  nearly  the  mere  keeping  life  alive,  the  mere 
satisfaction  of  necessary  wants ;  to  this  rudimentary  basis  he 
has  gradually  added  the  higher  factors  of  human  nature,  with 
their  accompanying  needs;  and  throughout  the  structure,  alike 
in  it*  lower  and  its  higher  ranges,  he  has  shown  us  the  same 
principle  of  efficiency  and  well-being,  a  principle  writ  large  on 
the  face  of  society,^  but  to  be  ultimately  traced  back  to  its 
analt^ue  in  the  constitution  of  the  Iiuman  soul  itself.  That 
principle,  to  which  he  gives  the  name  of  justice,  may  be  briefly 


■  2.  368  d.  '  2.  369  a,  yt^„^*7,»  r jXt>. 

'  Cf.  4.  443  b-c,  where  it  is  aUted  that  tbe  principle  of  the  division  of 
Ubonr  in  trade  and  industry  wu  a  sort  of  "initial  outline"  (iip):i)>-  te  mil 
riwtr  nrb)  of  jiutice.  the  fint  ■□ggestiun  Aod  rudimeiitAry  form  of  it,  and 
foxther,  that  this  principle  was  really  only  "  an  image  "  (ttiiiiKir  n)  of  justice, 
tlie  tmtb  tHUDg  that  joatice  is  notmurely  concerniHl  with  "  the  external  doing 
one's  own  work,"  but  with  "  the  inward  doing  of  what  is  in  very  truth  one'a 
own  ; "  to  the  hanaoniona  working  of  the  soul  within  itself  is  the  really 
Msential  condition  of  which  external  organisation  is  merely  the  ' 
tnitwud  expression. 
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explained  as  follows  : — Every  man  has  wants,  of  which  he  can- 
not get  rid,  but  which  he  cannot  himself  satisfy.^  They  are  as 
various  as  the  want  of  food  and  clothes,  the  want  of  protection 
from  external  violence,  the  want  of  assistance  against  his  own 
lower  nature;  but  whatever  their  character,  they  make  him 
individually  insufficient  for  himself.  On  the  other  hand,  while 
all  men  need  others,  all  men  are,  or  may  be,  needed  by  others ; 
the  same  limitation  which  forces  the  individual  into  society 
also  makes  him  a  useful  member  of  it;  for  the  diversity  of 
individual  character  is  not  a  mere  diversity  of  atoms,  but  has 
in  it  the  capability  of  organisation,  or,  in  other  words,  of  form- 
ing a  whole.  These  primary  facts  suggest,  as  the  true  principle 
of  human  life,  that  each  social  element  should  do  that  which  it 
is  most  fitted  to  do,  thus  contributing  to  the  common  stock  the 
best  that  it  has  to  give,  and  receiving  from  each  other  element 
that  of  which  it  is  itself  most  in  need.  The  more  society  is  so 
ordered  that  this  twofold  principle  of  division  and  association 
of  work  is  carried  out,  the  more  nearly  will  it  approach  its 
most  natural  and  most  perfect  form.  The  main  part  of  the  first 
section  of  the  RepMic,  from  the  middle  of  the  second  to  the 
end  of  the  fourth  book,  is  occupied  with  the  sketch  of  a  society 
as  it  might  be  conceived  to  be  if  this  principle  of  harmonious 
co-operation  were  realised,  and  it  is  as  an  element  in  its  reali- 
sation that  what  may  be  called  the  first  system  of  education  is 
developed. 

Before  oonsidering  that  system  in  its  details,  it  will  be  well 
to  see  what  was  Plato's  conception  of  education  in  general,  for 
by  it  his  whole  treatment  of  the  subject  is  in  a  great  measure 
determined.  We  know  in  our  own  time  what  a  diflerence  it 
may  make  in  the  spirit  and  working  of  an  educational  method, 
whether  the  idea  with  which  it  starts  is  that  of  culture,  or  of 
training,  or  of  useful  accomplishment.  Plato's  idea  of  the 
essence  of  education  is  most  simply  and    comprehensively 

^  The  "  insufficiency  "  of  the  individual  is  first  illustrated  from  the  most 
obvious  sphere,  that  of  the  necessary  wants  (2.  369  off.);  but  it  holds 
good  in  higher  spheres  too*;  cf.  9.  590  d-e  (the  divine  reason  which  it  is 
good  for  a  man  to  be  governed  by,  if  he  has  not  got  it  in  himself,  is  supplied  to 
him  from  outside).  Similarly  the  industrial  principle  of  association  is  applied 
to  the  relation  of  the  philosophers  to  the  society  of  which  they  are  members 
(7.  519  e— 520  a). 
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I  in  the  word  "nurture."'  To  him  the  human  soul 
tically  and  before  all  else  something  living,  something 
which  in  the  strict  sense  we  can  neither  create  nor  destroy, 
bnt  which  we  can  feed  or  Etarve,  nourish  or  poison.  As  in 
the  case  of  other  li^-ing  things,  of  plants  and  animals,'  the 
stronger  and  better  the  nature  of  the  soul,  the  more  important 
is  it  what  nourishment  it  gets,  and  &  gifted  soul  iu  a  corrupt 
society  is  like  a  good  seed  sown  in  a  strange  soil;  it  grows 
crooked  and  unlike  itself,  loses  its  proper  virtue,  and  sinks  ut 
last  to  the  level  of  its  surroundings.  And  in  another  famous 
passage,'  to  which  we  shall  have  to  refer  more  than  once,  the 
^QDg  citizen  who  is  being  educated  is  compared  to  an  animal 
at  pasture ;  from  the  things  which  he  sees  and  hears  about  him 
be  ftssimtlates,  little  by  little,  the  good  or  the  evil  which  they 
embody,  till  "  many  a  little  makes  a  niickle,"  which  becomes 
part  and  parcel  of  himself.  It  is  this  feeUng  of  the  assimilative 
power  of  the  soul  which  leads  Plato  to  attach  such  immense 
importance  to  the  circumstances  and  enviromneut  of  life,  and 
m^es  him  on  the  whole  more  disposed  to  attribute  moral  evil 
to  bad  nurture  than  to  inherent  vice.  Amongst  the  various 
elements  which  make  up  the  complex  creature  man,  he  con- 
ceives that  there  are  few  which  are  not  open  to  good  influence. 
Of  what  ate  usually  called  the  lower  desires  there  are  indeed 
some  that  are  radically  "wild,"'  and  with  these  there  is  only 
one  course  possible,  to  stop  their  growth ;  hut  the  others  admit 
of  being  "  tamed,"  and  made  to  take  service  imder  the  higher 
aelt  And  thus  it  is  with  a  sort  of  compassion  that  Plato* 
looks  upon  some  of  the  great  criminals  of  the  world,  who  in 
his  eyes  had  the  capability  of  being  its  greatest  benefactors, 
and  owe  their  failure  to  its  coiTuptioQ  or  neglect.  Against  tlie 
•U-powerful  inHuence  of  society,"  he  thinks  that  no  private 
leaching  can  hold  its  ground.  It  is  not  the  so-called  en- 
lightened leaders  of  public  opinion,  the  sophists  of  the  day, 
who  really  teach  and  demoralise  the  youth  ;^  the  real  educator 


Ct,  Ita  the  lue  of  rpo*^  or  cognate  termi.  3.  401  b.  e  :  402 

b  i  i.  424  ■  i  e.  491  d-e  ;  and  Piaednit,  S4T  e  C,  where  thu  metaphi 

Mbugedopon. 
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and  the  real  sophist  is  public  opinion  itself,  whose  voice, 
resounding  in  the  assembly  and  the  law-courts,  in  the  theatre 
and  tlie  camp,  is  practically  irresistible  by  the  isolated  efforts 
of  individuals.  Such  a  power  for  evil  can  only  be  counter- 
acted by  creating  a  power  for  good  as  penetrating,  as  uncon- 
scious, and  as  universal,  and  to  do  this  is  the  true  function  of 
a  public  system  of  education.  On  the  other  hand,  while  the 
inherent  vitality  of  the  soul  makes  the  question  of  its  nourish- 
ment all-important,  it  also  precludes  a  merely  mechanical  treat- 
ment of  it.  We  can  place  it  in  a  healthy  atmosphere,  but  we 
cannot  compel  it  to  assimilate  only  the  healthy  elements. 
The  "  eye  of  the  soul "  ^  is  not,  as  some  "  professors  of  education" 
seem  to  think,  a  blind  eye  into  which  knowledge  can  be  put ; 
its  power  of  vision  can  neither  be  originally  produced  by  edu- 
cation, nor  entirely  destroyed  by  the  want  of  it ;  it  can  only  be 
"  turned  to  the  light,"  for  which  it  has  an  intrinsic  capacity. 
And  the  same  holds  good  of  the  lower  extremity  of  human 
nature ;  as  in  the  "  wild  "  and  unteachable  element  there  is  a 
power  of  growth  which  can  only  be  dealt  with  by  being  re- 
pressed, so  among  men  there  are  found  moral  "incurables," 
for  whom  society  has  no  course  but  to  put  them  out  of  the 
way.2 

The  very  simplicity  of  these  ideas,  as  in  the  case  of  some 
others  of  Plato,  is  apt  to  conceal  their  importance.  Everybody 
admits  in  theory  that  the  human  self  is  a  living  being,  requir- 
ing a  certain  enviix)nment  in  order  to  grow  properly,  and 
capable  of  growing  improperly  in  an  immense  variety  of  ways. 
But  it  is  mainly  in  dealing  with  the  material  circumstances  of 
life  that  the  truth  of  the  principle  is  practically  realised,  because 
tliere  the  consequences  of  its  neglect  are  palpable :  when  we 
have  to  do  with  the  mental  atmosphere  we  are  liable  to  forget 
it.  Then  again,  the  greater  specialisation  of  modem  life  makes 
it  difficult  for  us  to  keep  our  hold  on  universal  elementary 
truths,  which  to  the  Greeks  seemed  neither  old  nor  simple. 
Modern  education  inevitably  divides  itself  under  many  heads ; 
it  is  primary  or  higher,  technical  or  liberal,  scientific  or  reli- 
gious ;  the  distinctions  are  real  and  cannot  be  ignored ;  but  in 


1  7.  518  b-c.  3  3.  410  a ;  cf.  10.  615  e. 
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the  controversiefl  to  which  they  sometimes  give  rise  it  is  well, 
just  because  it  is  hanl,  to  remember,  that  the  ultimate  subject 
of  &1I  education  is  a  living  organism,  wltose  vital  power,  thouph 
dinsible  in  thouj;ht,  ia  really  one  and  undivided  ;  tiiat  its 
vital  wants  are  equally  such,  whether  they  be  for  fresh  air,  for 
useful  knowledge,  or  for  religious  truth  ;  and  that  it  will  starve 
or  degenerate  in  mind  if  its  natural  mental  nourishment  be 
denied  it,  as  surely  as  it  will  in  body  if  its  bodily  wants  be 
neglected. 

Such  being  Plato's  general  conception  of  the  nature  of 
education,  we  may  expect  that  any  system  of  education  which 
he  propounds  will  be  a  system  for  providing  proper  nurture  to 
tlie  growing  soul,  or  for  adjusting  its  surroundings  to  its  higher 
nceils.  It  is  also  clear  that  the  particular  character  of  the 
system  for  attaining  these  ends  must  be  determined  by  the 
conception  of  the  human  nature  which  has  to  be  fed,  and  the 
needs  to  which  its  circumstances  have  to  be  adjusted.  And 
thus,  in  order  to  understand  Plato's  theoiy  of  education,  we 
must  understand  his  psychology. 

In  giving  some  account  of  the  psychology  of  the  lu'puhlw, 
we  shall  have  to  notice  that,  while  the  ground-plan  of  the 
account  of  the  soul  remains  on  the  whole  the  same,  the  position 
aasigoed  to  its  various  elements  changes  considerably  in  different 
part«  of  the  work ;  and  these  changes  are  necessarily  accompanied 
by  changes  in  the  view  taken  of  education.  We  will  begin  with 
the  psychology  of  the  first  section  of  the  work,  only  combining 
that  of  later  sections  where  it  seems  to  be  in  substantial  agree- 
ment. From  this  we  gather  that  Plato  regarded  the  human 
B011I  as  a  complex  whole,  consisting  of  three  "  forms,"  "  kinds," 
or  "  parts,"'  as  he  vaiionsly  calls  them.  The  fii-st  of  these, 
beginning  at  the  lower  end  in  the  scale  of  worth,  is  tviOvfila 
or  " appetite."  Plato- was  aware  that  in  what  he  called  the 
"appetitive  "  form  of  the  soul  he  was  dealing  with  something 
too  various  to  be  easily  described  by  a  single  name.  He  seems 
to  have  chosen  the  name  in  question  because  the  bodily  appe- 
tites, to  which  it  was  most  commonly  appropriated,  are,  from 
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their  intensity,  the  most  obvious  and  conspicuous  instances  of 
their  class.  He  has,  however,  another  name,  suggested,  not  by 
the  degree  of  intensity  of  the  activity,  but  by  what  seemed  to 
him  its  most  typical  object ;  ^  "  because  wealth  is  the  principal 
instrument  by  which  the  bodily  appetites  are  satisfied,  we  call 
this  element  of  the  soul  the  wealth -loving  or  gain-loving  ele- 
ment." This  close  association  of  things  sometimes  supposed  to 
be  so  far  apart  as  sensuality  and  avarice,*  is  very  characteristic 
of  Plato ;  and  we  shall  see  later  on  by  what  facts  he  illustrates 
it.  For  the  present  it  is  enough  to  observe  that,  though  Plato 
by  no  means  confines  the  word  translated  "  appetite "  to  the 
above-mentioned  instances,®  yet  when  he  speaks  of  the  "  appe- 
titive "  as  a  specific  form  or  part  of  the  soul,  he  intends  primarily 
those  desires  of  which  bodily  satisfaction  and  wealth  are  the 
typical  objects.  Of  such  appetites  he  distinguishes  in  a  later 
book  two  kinds,  "  necessary  "  and  "  unnecessary."*  Necessary 
appetites  are  those  which  we  cannot  get  rid  of,  or  those  of  which 
the. satisfaction  does  us  good  ;  unnecessary  are  those  which  are 
superfluous  or  harmful.  In  these  latter,^  again,  there  is  a  sub- 
division into  those  which,  though  in  themselves  unproductive 
and  wasteful  to  the  organism,  are  yet  capable  of  regulation,  and 
those  which  are  incurably  "  wild,"  "  bestial,"  "  lawless,"  which 
make  themselves  felt,  even  in  the  best  men,  when  reason  is  in 
abeyance,  but  which,  unless  repressed  or  reduced  to  a  minimum, 
bring  ruin  into  life.  These  distinctions  are  graphically  repro- 
duced in  a  somewhat  generalised  form  in  one  of  the  allegorical 
figures  under  which  Plato  represents  his  conception  of  human 
nature.  He  asks  us  to  imagine  a  being  having  the  outward 
semblance  of  a  man,®  but  combining  within  three  creatures,  a 
man,  a  lion,  and  "  a  beast  with  many  heads,  heads  of  beasts  tame 
and  wild,  and  able  to  breed  and  change  them  at  its  wilL"  Of 
the  first  two  there  will  be  more  to  say  presently ;  in  the  third 
we  readily  recognise  the  psychological  element  of  appetite  in 
the  sense  just  described.  The  hydra-like  creature  has  in  it  an 
inherent  capacity  of  growth  and  reproduction ;  some  of  its  oflF- 
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Ipring  CRQ  be  "tamed  "  and  "  domesticated,"'  and  made  aervice- 
'  able  to  life ;  others  are  radieably  untameable,  the  inoi'ganic, 
inhuman,  "  unnecessary,"  and  possibly  destructive,  appendage 
of  our  nature,  which,  while  it  can  never  entirely  divest  itself  ol' 
its  humanity,  touches  God  at  one  extremity  and  the  beast  at 
the  other, 

Though  Plato  represents  appetite  as  the  element  which 
»:upie8  the  largest  space  in  the  soul,*  and  though  the  men  who 
i»e  for  appetite  more  than  for  any  other  part  of  themselves 
I,  in  his  view,  the  majority  of  mankind,  we  shall  not  expect 
t  to  occupy  the  chief  share  of  attention  in  his  system  of  educa- 
The  degree  of  education  of  which  tlie   appetites  are 
tpable  is  expressed  by  his  own  word  "taming,"^  and  by  this 
e  seems  to  mean  such  a  regulation  of  them  as  shall  prevent 
them  from  interfering  with  the  higher  psychical  activities,  and 
train  them  to  contribute  to  the  good  of  the  whole  soul  thnt 
bBsis  of  healthy  physical  life  which  ia  the  necessary  ground- 
work of  those  activities. 

The  second  element  in  the  Platonic  analysis  of  the  soul 
is  not  quite  so  easily  described  or  understood.  The  Greek 
words  0v/i6v,  TO  GvfioeiBef,  by  which  it  is  designated,  are  eoni- 
monly  translated  "  spirit,"  and  though  this  term  covers  only  a 
t  of  their  meaning  in  the  Sepnblic,  it  will  serve  as  well  as 
toy  other  in  the  absence  of  a  real  equivalent.  "  Spirit "  is 
Dtroduced  as  being  the  indispensable  foundation  of  cour- 
R,*  that  element  of  hanlihood  and  intrepidity  which  is  common 
fciwith  dogs  and  horses,  and  which  makes  them  "  never 
ij"  at  the  same  time  it  is  represented  as  the  source  of 
J  and  aggressiveness,  with  their  possible  developments 
into  ferocity  and  cruelty.  It  is  only  another  fonn  of  the  same 
view,  when  •'  spirit "  is  said  to  be  that  part  of  the  soul  which 
is  peculiarly  fostered  and  stimulated  by  athletic  exercises  ; '  it  is 
the  "  hard"  element  in  human  nature,  which,  if  rightly  nurtured, 
becomes  true  bravery,  hut  if  exclusively  encour^ed  degenerates 
into  blind  brutality,  surliness,  quarrelsomeness,  op  self-will.     In 
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all  this  we  at  once  recognise  the  "  lion  "  of  the  allegorical  figure 
of  man  mentioned  above. 

So  far  the  account  of  the  "spirited"  element  is  simple  enough. 
It  has  two  other  senses  which  are  not  quite  so  obvious ;  the  one 
attaching  to  the  sense  of  anger  which  Qv^lo^  so  commonly  has, 
the  other  to  that  of  pugnacity.  From  the  former  point  of  view 
"  spirit "  appears  as  what  we  may  call  righteous  indignation.  It 
is  that  which  makes  a  man's  blood  boil  at  the  consciousness  of 
suffering  unjustly,^  while  it  is  characteristically  absent  when  the 
suffering  is  felt  to  be  deserved.  It  is  that,  again,*  which  makes 
a  man  angry  with  himself  when  he  feels  that  he  has  let  his 
appetites  get  the  better  of  his  reason,  whereas  no  one  ever  feels 
this  anger  when  he  has  let  his  better  judgment  prevail  over  his 
appetite.  These  observations  lead  Plato  to  represent  "  spirit " 
as  the  natural  ally  or  servant  of  the  rational  or  better  self;'  not 
that  it  is  never  irrational,  or  may  not  be  perverted  by  bad  edu- 
cation,* but  that  it  never  seems  to  act  with  the  lower  appetites 
against  the  reason  ;  or,  to  use  more  modern  phraseology,  if  we 
are  once  convinced  that  in  refusing  to  satisfy  an  appetite  we 
are  acting  reasonably,  we  may  feel  dissatisfaction,  but  we  do 
not  feel  indignation.  In  its  third  and  last  distinctive  use,* 
"  spirit "  is  the  root  of  ambition  or  the  competitive  instinct.  In 
this  sense  it  is,  as  was  said,  a  modification  of  the  fighting 
spirit,  for  the  essence  both  of  ambition  and  of  pugnacity  is  the 
desire  to  do  better  than  somebody  else.  And  as  in  the  other 
two  senses,  so  here  "  spirit "  may  have  a  good  or  a  bad  develop- 
ment, into  honourable  rivalry  on  the  one  hand,  on  the  other 
into  mere  contentiousness. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see  how  these  various  representations 
of  "  spirit "  may  be  connected.  In  all  of  them  there  is  an  ele- 
ment of  what  we  may  call  self-assertion  and  self-consciousness. 
It  is  this,  in  the  form  of  not  choosing  to  be  "  put  upon,"  which 
makes  us  resist  what  we  tliink  injustice  ;  it  is  this,  in  the  form 
of  honourable  pride,  which  makes  us  face  danger  without  flinch- 
ing, and  prompts  us  to  measure  ourselves  against  others ;  it 
is  the  consciousness  of  a  self  which  deserves  respect  that 
makes  us  angry  when  we  have  disgraced  ourselves ;  and  it  is 

^  4.  440  c-d.        «  4.  440  a-b.        '  4.  140  b.        *  4.  441  a.        »  9.  581  a-b. 
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tbe  feelJDg  that  there  is  no  such  self  to  fall  back  upon  which 
weakens  us  when  we  know  that  we  are  in  the  wrong ;  and 
lastly,  it  is  often  an  exaggerat«d  sense  of  our  own  importance 
or  power  which  breaka  out  into  aggressiveness,  hardens  into 
aelf-wUl,  or  is  nursed  into  bad  tBmiier, 

It  now  remains  to  consiiler  the  third,  and  in  Plato's  mind 
the  highest,  element  in  the  constitution  of  the  human  soul,  that 
which  he  calls  "  the  philoaopbic."  Aud  here  much  more  than  in 
thfl  case  of  the  other  two  we  shall  have  to  notice  considerable 
modifications  in  his  account  in  different  parts  of  the  R^puhlic. 

Ik-ginning  with  what  we  have  called  the  first  main  section  of 
the  work,  we  find  the  "  philosophic "  element  at  first  charac- 
terised in  a  way  very  far  removed  (roin  what  the  English  word 
would  Itad  us  to  expect.  It  ia  introduced'  as  a  necessary 
joychol'igical  complement  to  the  element  of "  spirit."  Unniiti- 
g»t«d  or  imlialanced,  the  latter  element  would  be  a  source  of 
merT«  indiscriminate  pugnacity,  and  would  result  in  a  destruc- 
tive war  of  all  against  nlL  Clearly  if  human  nature  is  to  be 
adapted  to  the  higher  functions  of  civic  society,  it  must  contain 
some  counterbalauciiig  factor,  some  quality  of  gcntleucas  to 
soften  ferocity,  some  tendency  to  union  to  counteract  the  feeling 
of  mutual  antagonism.  Tlic  germs  of  such  an  clement  Plato 
finds  in  some  of  the  lower  animals :  the  well-bred  dog,  who  had 
been  already  chosen  to  typify  the  quality  of  "spirit,"  is  found 
to  exhibit,  along  with  llie  greatest  fierceness  towards  strangers, 
tbe  greatest  gentleness  towards  those  whom  he  knows;  and 

I  suggests,  what  is  found  to  be  the  fact  when  we  come  to 
wk  at  bnman  nature,  that  this  combination  of  qualities  so 

jsita  is  not  only  possible  but  natural.     But  the  question 

Bs.Why  call  this  softening,  unifying  element  "philosophic"? 
(  again,  half-playfully  perhaps,  yet  not  without  a  deeper 
r  netiiiDg,  Plato  helps  himself  with  the  analogy  of  the  dog.  The 
dog  judges  of  friends  and  enemies  by  the  test  of  knowledge ; 

'  2.  375  b— 3T€  c  In  tbis  puugo  »  ■election  of  men  ii  being  nude  who 
■IV  to  b«  "  goArdiiuu  "  of  the  ideal  atat/a  which  is  being  couitructed.  Bat  it 
u  cicu'  Ipf.  'J  J>81  a-c  :  4.  43G  e~436  a]  tbat  while  here  appearing  to  pick 
ODt  iMsTtaJD  qnalititia  tar  a  ccrtnia  pnrpoee,  Plato  a  really  enDmerating  the 
iioalitic*  which  ho  conueived  to  b«  present  in  different  proportiona  in  all 
buman  boitiA. 
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those  whom  he  knows  he  treats  as  friends,  those  whom  he  does 
not  know  as  enemies ;  with  him,  in  a  word,  to  know  is  to  be 
fond ;  and  as  it  is  the  feeling  of  knowing  those  whom  he  knows 
which  excites  his  fondness,  he  may  be  said  in  a  sense  to  be 
fond  of  knowing,  much  as  a  person  who  likes  the  society  of  his 
inferiors  might  be  said  to  be  fond  of  superiority.  In  so  far 
then  as  the  quality  of  gentleness  attaches  to  the  consciousness 
of  knowledge  and  the  pleasure  which  that  consciousness  excites, 
it  may  be  said  to  arise  from  fondness  of  knowledge,  and  this  is 
almost  equivalent  to  "  philosophy  "  in  its  literal  sense  of  "  love 
of  knowledge  "  or  "  wisdom." 

The  first  and  simplest  application  of  this  somewhat  curious 
train  of  thought  is  obvious  enough.  Every  one  has  felt  in  one 
form  or  another  the  power  of  knowledge  or  familiarity  to  breed 
a  sort  of  liking.  It  is  an  instinctive  feeling,  which  often  does 
not  rise  to  the  height  of  affection,  but  remains  a  sense  of  quiet 
pleasure  or  comfort ;  it  attaches  to  things,  to  places,  to  persons ; 
much  of  the  love  of  home  and  of  country,  and  even  of  humanity, 
is  traceable  to  its  presence ;  much  of  the  antipathy  to  foreigners 
or  to  novelties,  to  its  absence.  In  such  a  rudimentary  feeling 
of  attachment  for  what  belongs  to  us  Plato  saw  the  first  germ 
of  that  which  seemed  to  him  highest  in  human  nature.  We 
shall  see  shortly  how  the  germ  developed  under  his  hands. 

Our  next  introduction^  to  the  "  philosophic"  element  of  the 
soul  is  in  a  somewhat  different  context.  It  is  still,  indeed,  the 
"  gentle  "  or  "  tame  "  part  in  contradistinction  to  the  "  wildness  ** 
and  "  hardness  "  of  the  "  spirited  "  part,  and  it  is  still  intimately 
associated  with  knowledge ;  but  the  gentleness  of  which  it  is 
now  said  to  be  the  source  is  the  result  of  culture  instead  of 
dog-like  attachment,  and  the  knowledge  in  which  it  takes 
delight  is  the  sense  of  something  understood  rather  than  of 
something  familiar.  It  now  includes  susceptibility  to  the 
influences  of  language,  of  music,  of  painting,  of  beauty  in  the 
widest  sense  of  the  word;  it  includes  also  the  quickness  of 
perception  which  makes  learning  pleasant  and  welcomes  every 
fresh  form  of  truth.  It  has  also  a  more  purely  moral  aspect ; 
it  is  that  which  produces  love  of  order  and  quietness,  the 

1  3.  410  b-412  a. 
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impulse  to  obey  i&ther  iban  to  resist,  aad  to  use  ] 
mtber  thmn  foToe.     Like  "  spiiit,"  it  is  capable  i£  e 
and  pen-erswD ;  onder  the  exdosive  or  exeeashre  inftaeDoe  of 
ctdtnre  and  refinement  it  develops  loftiw  and  elfeBUmCT',  or 

nervoos  senfitbilitj  and  unstableaess. 

When  we  again'  meetirith  the  higiMstftnm  of  the  soul  it  is 
no  longer  nnder  th«  name  of  "  philosophie ; "  the  intdkctnal 
cbanct«r  in  it  now  predominates  over  the  emotional ;  it  is  the 
calcnhtire.  delibemtive,  reasoning  element  in  the  soul,  that  in 
TirtDe  o(  which  it  guides  and  rules,  that  which  when  fully 
developed  becomes,  not  love  of  wisdom,  but  wisdonL  Its  rela- 
tion to  the  "  spirited  "  element  is  also  changed ;  from  beii^  a 
merely  complementary  factor  to  it,  it  has  come  to  be  its  natnral 
master,  from  whom  issue  the  do^as  and  principles  which  in 
the  well-trained  soul  "  appetite  "  cheerfully  obeys  and  "  spirit " 
fearlessly  carries  out 

Sncb  is  the  account  of  the  "  philosophic  "  part  in  the  first 
section  of  the  Itepublic;  in  its  most  primitive  character  it  is 
the  impulse  of  attraction  to  what  ts  familiar  because  it  is 
familiar;  then  the  substratum  of  gentleness  and  of  culture; 
iJlBtly,  reason  in  its  regulative  and  ruling  capacity. 

im  up  then  briefly  the  results  tlms  far  arrived  at,  the 
hnman  soul,  in  Plato's  view,  is  a  triple  being.  It  has  for  its 
laigest  constituent  appetite,  the  simple  craving  for  present . 
satisfaction,  capable  of  indefinite  expansion,  mostly  amenable, 
bat  also  partially  unamenable,  to  reason.  Secondly,  it  implies 
an  element  of  self-assertiveness  and  pugnacity,  which  gives  rise 
to  qualities  as  various  as  courage  and  brutality,  ambition  and 
contentiousness,  just  indignation  and  unreasoning  bad  temper. 
lastly,  there  is  in  it  a  capacity  of  attraction  and  reeeptirity, 
which  if  not  perverted  into  weakness  of  character,  develops,  on 
the  one  side,  into  gentleness,  sociableness,  love ;  on  the  other, 
into  refinement,  culture,  and  wisdom. 

Proceeding  now  to  the  later  modifications  of  this  psychology, 
we  find,  as  has  been  already  observed,  that  they  are  modifica- 
tions not  so  much  in  the  general  constitution  of  the  soul  as  in 

■4.439d:  Ml  e;  442  c.  In  the  fourth  book  the  word  ^iXfao^.  ia  dropped, 
ukd  tlie  highest  element  in  the  soul  it  gcnerKll;  called  \irT/umt6r  or  (436  a  ; 
d.  9.  &S0  d)  V  fiarfdronir. 
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the  relationship  of  it3  constituent  elements.  Tliey  consist 
mainly  in  the  widening  and  deepening  of  the  conception  of  the 
"philosophic"  element,  and  in  the  assignment  to  it  of  a  much 
more  predominant  position  in  the  formation  of  human  character 
and  the  regulation  of  human  conduct.  It  is  scarcely  possihle 
to  make  this  clear  without  again  referring  shortly  to  the  general 
structure  of  the  Jteptiblic.  The  first  four  books  of  it,  as  we 
saw,  contain  the  discovery  and  exhibition  of  a  principle  of 
human  life,  social  and  individual,  such  as,  if  carried  out,  would 
realise  the  greatest  wellheing  of  which  man  is  capable.  That 
principle  is  moat  simply  described  aa  the  harmonious  co-opera- 
tion of  various  elements,  whether  those  of  the  individual  soul 
or  those  of  the  state ;  and  the  ultimate  hypothesis  upon  which 
the  principle  rests  is  that  these  various  elements  have  the 
capacity  of  forming  a  whole,  and  that,  therefore,  in  performing 
each  their  separate  function  in  the  best  way,  they  are  also  in 
the  best  way  working  for  the  good  of  the  whole.  According  to 
this  view,  in  a  normally  constituted  society  each  class  would 
consist  of  those  individuals  in  whom  a  certain  psychological 
quality  predominated,  and  who  were  therefore  best  fitted  for  a 
certain  kind  of  work ;  and  tlie  chief  interest  and  duty  of  the 
society  would  be  to  secure,  firstly,  that  each  of  its  members 
should  have  his  proper  place  in  the  organisation  of  work ;  and, 
secondly,  that  having  found  his  proper  place,  he  should  be 
fitted  by  education  or  other  means  to  do  the  particular  work  of 
his  life  aa  well  as  possible.  Of  the  work  necessary  to  tlie  well- 
being  of  a  state,  Plato  thought  that  there  were  three  principal 
kinds,  the  work  of  producing  the  material  commodities  essen- 
tial to  life,  the  work  of  protecting  the  state  against  external 
enemies  and  of  preserving  order  within  it,  and  the  work  of 
legislation  aud  government.  For  the  class  of  citizens  engaged 
in  the  first  kind  of  work  he  apparently  did  not  think  that  any 
public  system  of  education  was  necessary,  a  fact  which,  however 
much  at  variance  with  modem  ideas,  will  not  startle  any  one 
who  is  familiar  with  the  position  of  the  industrial  classes  in 
Greek  society,  and  with  the  opinions  entertained  of  them  both 
by  the  public  and  by  philosophers.  It  was  then  for  the  classes 
who  are  eug^ed  in  military  and  political  functions,  that  is,  in 
what  a  Greek  would  consider  the  functions  of  a  citizen  proper. 


that  the  education  sketched  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  Republic 
is  exclusively  intended.  That  education  is  a  method  for  pro- 
>-iding  the  natural  and  proper  nurture  for  the  souls  of  the 
persoDS  in  question.  Its  character  (to  anticipate  for  a  moment 
what  must  be  said  later)  is  emphatically  non-techuical ;  it 
teaches  no  knowledge  or  mental  accomplishmeut  ha\'ing  a 
direct  bearing  upon  the  functions  eventually  to  he  exercised  by 
those  who  receive  it ;  it  comes  to  an  end  at  about  twenty,  when 
those  functions  have  not  yet  begun,  and  its  main  object  is  to 
predispose  the  soul,  intellectually  and  morally,  to  the  perception 
and  execution  of  ideas  and  principlea  of  which  it  doea  not  as 
yet  understand  the  full  bearing,  but  upon  which  it  will  after- 
wards find  that  the  welfare  of  itself  and  society  depends. 

We  may  now  return  to  the  point  at  which  it  was  necessary 
to  make  this  digression.  It  seems  to  have  been  in  Plato's  mind,' 
even  at  the  time  when  he  was  wTiting  tlie  first  part  of  the 
Bqwhiif,  that  the  system  of  education  contained  in  it  was 
imperfect  and  inadequate.  Whether  it  was  from  design  that 
he  deferred  the  expression  of  this  feeling,  or  whether  it  waa 
forced  from  him  by  subsequent  criticism,  this  is  not  the  place 
to  discuss ;  it  is  at  any  rate  certain  that  in  what  may  be  called 
the  second  section  of  the  work,  comprising  the  fifth,  sixth,  and 
seventh  books,  the  etlucation  described  in  the  preceding  books 
is  referred  to  and  criticised  aa  insufficient  for  the  purpose  of 
preparing  citizens  for  the  exercise  of  the  most  important  public 
functions.  This  attitude  of  criticism  adopted  in  the  later 
towards  the  earlier  section  is  however  by  no  means  the  only 
symptom  of  change  on  the  part  of  the  writer.  The  question  under 
diecitsaioD,  the  tone  in  which  it  is  discussed,  and  the  answer 
which  is  given  to  it,  are  very  different  in  the  two  parts.  In 
the  first  the  question  is.  What  is  the  true  principle  which 
ahottld  regulate  human  life,  and  what  would  be  the  form  of  a 
society  in  which  it  was  carried  out !  In  the  second  it  is,  How 
could  such  an  ideal  society,  with  all  tbe  consequences  which  it 
seems  logically  to  entail,  he  actually  realised,  and  what  is  the  root 


*  lodicfttioiiB  of  thii  fseliog  ar«  fonnd  3.  414  a  and  416  b,  comp&red  with 
ens  o-b,  e.     Tbe  want  ot  "eisctneu"  or  completenefla  in  the  account 
n  the  early  booka  is  parallel  to  that  in  the  pgycbology  (cf.  4.  435 
h6.  S04a-«. 
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of  the  existing  evils  of  mankind  which  hinder  its  realisation  ? 
In  the  first  part,  again,  the  tone  is  that  of  a  man  who  certainly 
sees  much  to  criticise  in  existing  institutions,  but  who  is  never- 
theless disposed  to  make  the  best  of  them,  and  does  not  despair 
of  doing  so.  In  the  second  it  is  that  of  one  oppressed  by  the 
sense  of  the  evil  in  the  world,  hoping  for  salvation  only  from 
remedies  which  are  themselves  ahnost  hopeless,  diffident  and 
yet  defiant,  daringly  paradoxical  and  yet  terribly  in  earnest 
And  lastly,  the  two  answers  are  different.  To  the  earlier 
question  the  answer  is :  Allow,  and  if  necessary  compel,  human 
nature  to  develop  normally,  and  provide  it  with  the  nurture 
which  its  development  demands;  the  rest  will  manage  itself. 
To  the  later  it  is :  The  cause  of  the  ills  of  mankind  is  ignorance 
of  their  true  good  and  neglect  of  their  noblest  natures ;  train 
those  natures  rightly  and  they  will  see  what  is  the  true  good  of 
mankind ;  give  them  unlimited  power  and  they  will  cany  out 
what  the  good  requires.  Such  is  the  significance  of  the  start- 
ling demand  made  in  the  fifth  book  of  the  Bcpithlie,  that 
philosophers  should  be  kings.  We  are  here  concerned  with  it, 
not  in  its  political,  but  in  its  psychological  and  educational, 
aspect ;  in  other  words,  we  have  to  see  how  Plato's  conception 
of  what  we  have  already  learnt  to  know  as  the  "  philosophic 
part  '*  in  the  soul  has  expanded  to  the  point  at  which  we  now 
find  it,  giving  its  name  to  the  whole  man,  embodying  all  gifts 
and  excellencies,  and  claiming  to  rule  the  world. 

Between  tlie  account  of  the  "  philosophic  "  element  which  we 
have  gatliered  from  the  first  four  books  of  the  Republic,  and 
that  of  the  "  philosophic  nature  "  which  we  are  about  to  gather 
from  the  following  three,  the  references  made  to  the  same 
subject  in  the  ninth  book  seem  to  occupy  an  intermediate 
place,^  and  to  form  a  kind  of  transition.  In  the  ninth  book, 
taking  his  departure  from  the  triple  division  of  the  soul  with 
which  we  are  now  familiar,  Plato  divides  mankind  into  three 
"primary  kinds," ^  according  as  one  or  other  of  the  three 
psycliical  elements  predominates  in  the  character.    To  those  in 


^  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  the  ninth  book  was  necessarily  compoeed 
before  the  sixth,  though  there  is  some  ground  for  the  supposition. 
«  9.  680  d  ff. 
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whom  "  appetite"  preJoinioatcs,  the  chief  object  in  life  ia  tbe 
wealth  by  which  appetite  is  satisfied ;  to  the  "  spirited  "  class  it 
is  the  honour  which  rewards  successful  competition  ;  while  to 
those  in  whom  the  "  philosophic "  aide  is  the  strongest,  it  is 
truth.  And  occordinjjly  they  are  called  respectively  lovers  of 
gain  or  wealth,  lovers  of  contention  or  honour,  lovera  of  learn- 
ing or  wisdom,  that  ia,  "  philosophers,"  and  of  these  the  last  are 
eaid  to  enjoy  the  fullest  experieace  and  to  live  the  highest  life. 
Here  then  we  find  the  love  of  knowing,  which  has  all  along 
underlain  in  different  senses  the  "philosophic"  form  of  soul, 
inteipreted  as  the  love  of  "  knowinff  the  nature  of  the  truth," ' 

to  use  an  equivalent  Platonic  phrase,  "  the  nature  of  what 

and  further,  when  present  in  suEScient  force,  giving  its 

to  a  definite  type  of  cliaracter,  and  that  the  highest. 

allegorical  figure  of  man  in  the  same  hook,  to  which  refer- 

has  already  been  made,  supplies  some  more  additions  to 

conception.  In  the  triple  creature  which  we  are  there  asked 
imagine,  the  "  man,"  or,  as  he  is  called  to  distinguish  him 
the  external  human  semblance,  the  "  inward  man,"  clearly 
lepresents  the  "  philosophic  "  element ;  and  from  this  we  see 
that  in  Plato's  view  it  is  tliis  element  which  constitutes  the 
real  humanity,  and  therefore  the  real  personality,  in  our  com- 
plex nature.  But  this  is  not  alL  The  "  inward  man  "  ia  dis- 
tinctly asserted  to  be  that  which  is  "  divine "  or  "  the  most 
divine  "  in  man.*  To  Plato  there  is  a  revelation  of  God  in  the 
human  soul,  as  tliere  is  in  the  physical  world ;  hia  "  celestial 
city  "'  is  not  only  a  visionarj'  tj-pe,  it  ia  also,  like  the  "  kingdom 
of  heaven,"  within  us.  and  he  who  will  may  enter  in  and  dwell 
there.  And  once  more,  as  it  is  this  divine  humanity  which  is 
in  the  truest  sense  the  self,  the  other  parts  of  human  nature 
are  conceived  by  Plato  to  find  their  highest  activity  and  their 
moat  real  satisfaction  in  following  and  serving  it  as  far  as  they 

able ;  to  become  as  human  as  possible,  to  live  for  humanity 
this  sense,  ia  the  highest  end  of  the  half-animal  nature  which 
the  larger  part  of  man. 

Turning  now  from  the  ninth  to  the  three  central  books  of 
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the  BtfpTibtic,  we  find  the  attributes  with  which  the  "philo- 
sophic" nature  is  invested  in  the  former  confirmed  and  developed 
in  the  latter.  The  point  of  departure  ia  the  same :  the  "  philo- 
sopher" is  described,  in  aocordEince  with  his  name,'  as  one  who 
loves  knowledge  or  wisdom,  and  "  philosophy  "  is  the  instinctive 
and  indiscriminate  craving  to  learn.  The  man  endowed  with 
'  this  passion  is  like  a  man  with  a  great  appetite  and  a  strong 
digestion ;  everything  that  will  stay  the  hunger  of  his  soul  is 
welcome  food.  Or  again,  he  is  like  a  man  who  is  in  love,  not 
once  or  twice,  but  always  and  everywhere ;  as  the  lover  finds 
nothing  that  is  not  beautiful  in  the  face  of  his  beloved,  so  to  the 
man  bom  to  be  a  "  philosopher  "  there  is  nothing  in  the  face  of 
truth  which  ia  not  loveable.  This  is  the  germ,  the  elementary 
condition,  of  philosophy ;  it  does  not  of  itself  make  a  full-grown 
philosopher,  any  more  than  the  possession  of  "  spirit"  necessarily 
makes  a  brave  man ;  but  no  true  philosopher  can  be  without 
it,  any  more  than  a  spiritless  man  can  have  real  courage.  But 
(and  here  Plato  takes  his  next  great  step)*  these  elementary 
qualities  are  not  only  the  germ  of  the  true  philosophic  character, 
but  of  all  human  excellence  as  well ;  or  rather,  the  philosopliic 
spirit  cannot  exist  in  its  fulness  and  integrity  without  involv- 
ing all  that  is  called  good  and  noble  in  human  character. 
Plato  explains  this  somewhat  startling  idea  by  showing  how 
the  whole  company  of  virtues  flowa  naturally  and  necessarily 
from  the  single  passion  for  truth.  In  one  whose  desires  "set 
strongly"  towards  one  all-absorbing  object,  the  channels  of  the 
bodily  appetites  must  run  diy ;  and  the  "  vision  of  all  time  and 
all  existence"  which  he  enjoys  wiU  make  human  life  seem  but 
a  little  thing,  and  death  nothing  to  be  feared.  In  a  mind 
which  "  reaches  out  after  all  that  is  human  and  divine"  there 
is  no  room  for  meanness  or  pettiness,  nor  can  such  a  mind  be 
harsh  or  unfair  in  dealings  with  other  men,  for  the  motives 
which  make  othera  so — avarice,  conceit,  or  fear — do  not  touch  it. 
Add  to  these  etliical  qualities  the  intellectual  gifts  without 
which  love  of  knowledge  ia  impossible,  qnickneas  to  leam  and 
slowness  to  forget,  with  that  mental  grace  or  proportion  which 
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OSes  the  soul  to  receive  troth,  and  we  have  a  fully-endowed 
nature,  such  as  "  the  god  of  blame  himself  could  find  no  fault  in." 
We  have  here  reached  the  culminating  point  in  the  develop- 
ment of  Plato's  conception  of  "philosophy"  in  the  RtftMic. 
Beginning  with  the  instinctive  attraction  to  what  is  familiar, 
passing  on  into  the  ready  receptivity  for  all  that  is  admirable 
in  nature  and  art.  with  the  unconscious  grace  and  refinement 
which  accompanies  it,  it  has  now  become  the  consuming  pas- 
sion for  what  is  true  and  real,  at  once  the  most  human  and  the  I 
most  divine  attribute  of  the  soul,  the  crowning  gift  and  com- 
I  plete  embodiment  of  perfect  manhood. 

I        Neither  the  later  uses  of  the  vFonl  "philosophy,"  nor  its 
■litetul  interpretation  as  "  love  of  wisdom,"  will  much  help  the 
'  modem  reader  to  enter  here  into  the  spirit  of  Plato.     Philo- 
sophy to  most  of  us  is  too  much  wrapt  up  in  the  associations 
of  books  and  systems,  of  technicalitiea  and  jargon,  to  let  us  feel 
tlie  living  spirit  which  it  still  is  when  it  is  anything  more  than 
•  aet  of  phrases.     And  the  love  of  truth,  in  spite  of  the  boasts 
of  modem  science,  is  still  but  rarely  found  to  dominate  the 
character  and  mould  the  life  as  Plato  conceived  that  it  might 
do.     The  difficulty  of  understanding  liim  is  further  increased 
by  the  dispersion  and  ditferentiatioQ  which  his  idea  has  under- 
gone.    "When  he  spoke  of  "  the  tmth,"  or  of  "  what  is,"  we  see 
that  there  entered  into  his  feeling  not  only  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  scientific  discoverer,  but  also  the  passion  of  the  poet  for 
J  beauty  and  the  devotion  of  the  saint  to  the  object  of  his  wor- 
klhip.     It  would  be  beyond  our  present  scope  to  dwell  at  length 
bfton  this  point ;  a  reference  to  two  passages  in  the  Republic 
1  aufficiently  illustrate  it.     One  is  that  in  which  he  describes 
■  the  philosophic  spirit  as  the  desire  for  union  of  the  mind  with 
bTeality :'  "  It  is  in  the  nature  of  the  real  lover  of  learning  to  be 
'  ever  Btm^ling  up  to  being,  and   not  to  abide  amongst  the 
manifold  and  limited  objects  of  opinion ;  he  will  go  on  his  way, 
and  the  edge  of  his  love  will  not  grow  dull  nor  its  force  abate, 
until  he  has  got  hold  of  the  nature  of  being  with  that  part  of 
his  soul  to  which  it  belongs  so  to  do,  and  that  is  the  part  which 
is  akin  to  being;  with  this  he  will  draw  near,  and  mingle 
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being  with  being,  and  beget  intelligence  and  truth,  and  find 
knowledge  and  true  life  and  nourishment,  and  then,  and  not 
till  then,  he  will  cease  from  his  travan."  The  imagery  of  this 
passage  shows  us  that  to  Plato  the  process  of  knowledge  was 
very  far  from  being  the  mechanical  and  external  operation  as 
which  we  are  apt  to  regard  it.  To  him  the  world  of  reality  or 
fact,  that  which  reaUy  is  in  spite  of  what  appears  or  what  we 
fancy,  is  something  of  kindred  nature  with  what  is  highest  in 
the  human  mind ;  the  impulse  to  know  is  the  impulse  to  become 
one  with  that  which  is  "  bone  of  our  bone  and  flesh  of  our  flesh," 
and  truth  is  the  birth  which  allays  the  "  travail  of  the  souL" 

In  another  passage  ^  the  efl'ect  of  the  same  spirit  upon  the 
formation  of  character  is  brought  out  in  a  way  equally  remote 
from  ordinary  modes  of  thought  "The  man  whose  mind  is 
really  set  upon  the  things  that  are,  has  not  leisure  to  look  down 
at  the  concerns  of  men,  and  to  fight  with  them,  and  fill  him- 
self with  envy  and  bitterness ;  that  which  he  sees  and  gazes 
upon  is  set  fast  and  ever  the  same,  it  neither  does  nor  suffers 
wrong,  but  is  all  reasonable  and  in  order.  This  he  imitates, 
and,  as  far  as  is  possible,  becomes  like  it,  for  it  surely  cannot 
be  that  a  man  can  live  in  fellowship  with  what  he  admires 
without  imitating  it.  So  then  the  philosopher,  living  in  fellow- 
ship with  what  is  divine  and  orderly,  grows  himself  orderly 
and  divine  as  far  as  man  is  able."  Such  is  Plato's  conception 
of  what  in  modern  phrase  we  should  call  the  genuine  study  of 
the  laws  of  nature  and  the  world.  In  the  unchangeable  order  and 
beauty  of  the  universe  he  sees  the  image  on  a  vaster  scale  of  the 
same  reason  which  is  imperfectly  reflected  in  human  life,  and  he 
might  have  said  to  Justice  what  Wordsworth  has  said  to  Duty : 

"Thou  dost  preserve  the  stars  from  wrong, 
And  the  most  ancient  heavens  through  thee  are  fresh  and  strong." 

We  have  now  passed  in  review  the  main  elements  of  that 
human  nature  for  which,  as  Plato  conceived,  it  was  the  function 
of  education  to  provide  nurture.  It  may  seem,  perhaps,  that 
a  disproportionate  space  has  been  given  to  what  belongs  not  to 
education  but  to  psychology.  But  it  is  just  the  inseparableness 
of  the  two  that  is  so  characteristic  of  Plato's  treatment,  and, 

1  6.  600  b-c. 
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may  think  of  his  analysis  of  the  soul  in  its  de- 
ll hardly  escape  the  conclusion  that  some  such 
analysts  is  an  indispensable  condition  of  a  really  rational 
theory  of  education ;  in  other  words,  that  neither  a  state  nor 
an  individual  can  undertake  to  educate  in  a  systematic  way 
unless  they  start  with  some  idea,  not  only  of  whnt  they  wish 
to  teach,  nor  only  of  the  type  of  character  which  they  wish  to 
produce,  hat  also  of  the  living  being  to  which  the  matter  to 
be  taught  is  relative,  and  upon  which  the  given  character  is  to 
be  impressed.  The  "practical"  man,  who  believes  in  "results," 
will  be  disposed  to  regard  such  psychological  considerations  as 
fanciful  or  far-fetched.  And  yet  the  most  fatally  unpractical 
thing  in  the  world  is  to  go  on  testing  methods  by  results  which 
take  eveiy  factor  into  account  except  the  one  upon  which  the 
whole  result  ultimately  depends.  That  factor  in  man  is  the 
baman  mind,  in  Englishmen  the  English  mind,  in  difl'erent 
classes  of  EngUshmen  the  minds  of  those  classes ;  and  to  dis- 
cuss what  kinds  of  education  are  in  themselves  the  best, 
without  considering  mental  organisation,  is  as  idle  as  to  discuss 

I  what  is  the  best  kind  of  food  in  the  abstract  without  regard  to 
|be  stomach  which  has  to  digest  iV// 
Before  passing  on  to  our  mam  subject,  the  methods  by 
Much  Plato  proposed  to  meet  the  educational  needs  of  the 
Hnl,  one  preliminary  observation  must  be  made.  It  appears 
pom  what  has  been  already  said  that  there  is  a  certain  want 
bf  continuity  in  his  psychology.  Instead  of  following  the  soul 
in  an  unbroken  series  from  it'i  earliest  to  its  most  advanced 
phase  of  development,  he  has  lirst  given  a  picture  of  its  educa- 
tion up  to  a  certain  point,  which  is  apparently  meant  to  be 
final,  and  has  then  made  a  fresh  start,  and  represented  the 
preTions  course  as  a  merely  preliminary  stage  in  a  larger  and 
more  elaborate  system ;  and  this  fresh  start  coincides  with  a 
fresh  point  of  departure  in  the  account  ot  the  highest  or  "  philo- 
aophic"  element  in  the  souL  The  questions  suggested  by 
these  facts  as  to  the  composition  of  the  Republic  do  not  con- 
eem  ua  now ;  whatever  they  may  be,  and  however  they  may 
be  answered,  it  may  be  assumed  here  that  Plato,  at  some  time 
^^in  hia  life,  intended  the  sections  of  the  Republic,  as  we  now 
^^UUTe  it,  to  form   parts  of  one  work.      On   this  assumption, 
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the  accounts  which  it  contains  both  of  the  soul  and  of  educa- 
tion have  been  considered  in  this  Essay  as  forming  a  logical  if 
not  a  literary  whole,  and  as  supplying  a  fairly  complete  and 
coherent  representation  of  what  Plato  conceived  human  nature 
in  its  fulness  to  be  and  to  require.  It  must,  however,  be 
remembered  once  for  all  that  the  Bejmblic  gives  us,  not  a  de^ 
tailed  treatise  on  education,  but  certain  leading  principles 
which  admit  of  being  applied  under  various  circumstances  and 
in  various  ways.  Our  present  object  is  not  primarily  to  dis- 
cover the  modifications  which  these  principles  admit  or 
require,  but  to  exhibit  the  principles  themselves  in  their 
clearest  light  and  fullest  bearings. 

The  education  of  the  average  Greek  gentleman,  like  that  of 
the  average  English  gentleman,  comprised  a  certain  amount  of 
mental  cultivation  and  a  certain  amount  of  athletic  exercise. 
The  former,  besides  reading,  writing,  and  some  elementary 
mathematics,  consisted  mainly  in  the  reciting  and  learning  by 
heart  of  poetry,  along  with  the  elements  of  music,  and  some- 
times of  drawing.  Perhaps  because  so  much  of  the  poetry 
was  originally  sung  or  accompanied,  the  word  "music"  was 
sometimes  applied  to  the  education  in  literature  as  well  as  in 
music  proper,  and  it  is  in  this  wider  sense  that  Plato  habitu- 
ally uses  it  Under  the  term  "  gj^mnastic  "  was  understood  the 
whole  system  of  diet  and  exercise  which,  varying  with  the 
customs  of  different  states,  had  for  its  common  object  the  pro- 
duction of  bodily  health  and  strength,  and  the  preparation  for 
military  service.  In  this  twofold  method  of  education,  which 
the  wisdom  of  the  past  had  handed  down,  Plato  sees  an  un- 
conscious recognition  of  the  psychological  requirements  of 
human  nature  on  its  two  most  important  sides.^  At  first  sight 
it  would  seem  that  "  music  "  and  "  gymnastic  "  were  related  to 
one  another  as  mental  to  bodily  training,  and  this  was  no  doubt 
the  ordineuy  way  of  distinguishing  them ;  but  Plato,  while  him- 
self adopting  the  popular  phraseology  at  first,  afterwards  corrects 
it  by  asserting  that  the  soul,  and  not  the  body,  is  the  primary 
object  of  "gymnastic"  as  well  as  of  "music,"*  and  appeals 

^  2.  376  e,  1^  x"^^""^^  ci>p€7p  ^\tU)  rrji  {nr6  rod  roXXoO  xp^^v  eitfnfiMh^i ;  of. 
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to  the  fact  that  exclusive  devotion  to  physical  exercises  affects 
the  character  no  less  markedly  than  exclueive  devotion  to 
literary  and  icsthetic  culture.  The  truth  ia,  that  "  music" 
educates,'  not  the  soul  merely,  but  speciKcally  the  "philo- 
sophic "  part  of  the  soul,  through  the  medium  of  the  eye  and 
ear,  while  "  gymnastic,"  through  bodOy  exercises,  not  only  pro- 
duces bodily  health  and  strength,  but  disciplines  the  psycho- 
logical element  of  "  spirit."  It  is  through  the  gentle,  responsive, 
loving  element  that  the  soul  is  open  to  the  influences  of  litera- 
toie  and  art;  it  is  this  which  makes  it  quick  to  assimilate, 
ready  to  obey  and  to  imitate,  open-eyed  and  open-eared  to 
catch  the  sights  and  sounds  of  the  living  world.  To  satisfy 
its  cravings  with  the  right  food,  to  offer  true  nobility  to  it« 
admiration  and  true  beauty  to  its  love,  to  keep  its  perceptions 
Takeful  and  clear,  to  refine  and  balance  its  emotions,  these  are. 
Id  Plato's  opinion,  the  functions  of  "  musical "  education.  But 
it  will  not  be  truly  "  musical,"  truly  "  harmonious,"  unless  it  be 
counterbalanced  by  something  different.*  If  the  "  philosophic  " 
side  of  the  aoul  be  exclusively  fostered,  its  gentleness  will  turn 
into  efleminacy,  its  sensitiveness  into  irritability,  its  simple 
lore  into  feverish  desire.^  It  is  not  enough  (though  this  is 
important)  that  the  material  presented  in  "nmsic"  should 
itself  be  such  as  to  brace  the  softer  qualities  in  the  soul;  it 
most  be  supplemented  by  nurture  of  an  altogether  different 
kind  acting  upon  altogether  different  qualities.  This  is  the 
gfBce  of  "  gjTnnastic,"  which,  by  bodily  exercises,  develops  and 
educates  the  element  of  "  spirit,"  For  "  spy'it,"  though  it  has  an 
instinctive  tendency  to  ally  itself  with  reason,  requires  training 
if  the  tendency  ia  to  become  a  habit.  Proper  "gymnastic"  will 
discipUoe  the  wild  impulses  of  \-ioIence  and  pugnacity,  de- 
veloping the  intelligent  courage  of  the  citizen-soldier,  instead 
of  the  blind  ferocity  of  the  barbarian  or  the  wild  beast,*  while 
it  will  counteract  the  yielding,  voluptuous,  or  nervous  tenden- 
cies by  encouraging  competition,  endurance,  and  presence  of 
mind.  On  the  other  hand,  excessive  attention  to  it  brings 
with  it  evils  as  great  as  its  undue  n^ect.    The  body  then 
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gradually  swallows  up  the  mind ;  the  whole  man  swells  with 
the  pride  of  conscious  strength ;  by  degrees  his  courage  sinks 
into  brutality,  and  his  high  spirit  into  insolence;  his  senses, 
the  windows  of  the  mind,  are  clogged  and  darkened,  and  his 
intelligence,  neglected  and  starved,  grows  "weak,  deaf,  and 
blind."  The  problem  then  of  education  is  to  adjust  these  two 
complementary  but  conflicting  elements  in  human  nature.* 
The  soul  is  like  a  striinged  instrument,  and  education  has  to 
tune  it,  tightening  here  and  slackening  there,  that  it  may 
become  one  instead  of  many,  and  its  life  a  harmony  instead  of 
a  discord.  The  man  who  can  thus  educate  himself  or  others, 
who  can  "  combine  music  and  gymnastic,  and  apply  them  in  due 
proportion  to  the  soul,"  deserves,  far  more  than  any  musician, 
to  be  called  a  "  musical "  man. 

Of  the  two  branches  of  education,  "music,"  in  its  widest 
sense,^  will  clearly  begin  before  "  gymnastic,"  for  we  tell  stories 
to  children  before  they  can  take  athletic  exercise.  The  means 
employed  by  "music"  in  the  Platonic  system  are  literature, 
music  proper,  and  the  other  fine  arts.  Each  of  these,  in  its 
different  way,  is  capable  of  expressing  certain  ethical  charac- 
teristics, and  by  each  these  characteristics  are  conveyed,  through 
the  eye  or  ear,  to  the  soul.^  Of  the  various  means,  literature, 
in  the  shape  of  stories  and  poetry,  naturally  comes  first,*  and 
the  questions  which  Plato  *^  raises  regarding  the  educational 
use  of  literature  are  two,  firstly,  what  should  it  express  ?  and 
secondly,  how  should  it  express  it?  The  first  question  explains 
itself;  the  second  concerns  literary  form  or  style,  and,  as  the 
ethical  influence  of  form  depends  mainly,  in  Plato's  view,  on 
the  degree  to  which  it  is  dramatic,  this  question  to  him  comes  to 
be.  How  far  is  the  dramatic  element  in  literature  good  or  bad  for 
education  ?  Such  a  problem  would  not  arise  until  a  compara- 
tively late  stage,  for  in  young  children  the  susceptibility  to 
literary  influence  is  as  yet  too  embryonic  to  admit  such  distinc- 
tions as  dramatic  or  undramatic,  peraonal  or  impersonal,  and 
the  like.  The  firat  question  then  is  not  as  to  the  form  but  as  to 
the  substance  of  literature,  regarded  as  an  educational  agent. 
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"  In  all  work  the  beginning  is  of  the  greatest  importance, 
especially  when  we  have  to  do  with  a  young  and  tender  creature, 
for  then,  more  than  at  any  other  time,  it  receives  the  particular 
fashion  and  stamp  which  we  wish  to  impress  upon  it."^  and  so, 
"  what  the  child  hears  when  it  is  young  generally  hecomes 
fixed  fast  and  indelibly  in  its  mind."*  This  is  Plato's  reason  for 
giving  so  much  consideration  to  the  beginnings  of  education. 
The  young  aoul,  like  the  young  body,  is  plastic  and  malleable, 
and  mothers  and  nurses,  who  take  such  care  that  their  chil- 
dren's Umbs  shall  grow  straight,  should  remember  how  much 
more  care  is  needed  in  the  handling  and  shaping  of  their  minds* 
^Vhat  then  are  the  ideas  which  should  be  impressed  most 
deeply  on  the  minds  of  children  %  Speaking  generally,  they 
will  be  such  aa  we  should  wish  them  to  retain  when  they  are 
grown  up.*  The  education  of  childhood  should  lay  a  foundation 
of  character  which  will  not  have  to  be  cut  away  as  years  go  on, 
but  will  invite  and  sustain  the  superstructure  of  manhood. 
Such  a  foundation  Plato  would  see  laid  in  certain  religious  or 
setni-religious  ideas ;  he  woiild,  in  other  words,  have  the  funda- 
mental elements  of  character  developed  in  the  first  instance  by 
habitually  putting  before  the  minds  of  the  young  the  true  nature 
of  God  and  of  what  is  most  godlike  in  man.  In  thia  sense, 
then,  that  he  would  represent  the  primary  moral  ideas  to  chil- 
dren aa  embodied  in  divine  or  superhuman  beings,  Plato  may 
be  trnly  said  to  invest  those  ideas  with  a  religious  sanction, 
and  to  give  his  system  of  education  a  religious  basis.  The 
child  is  to  be  bred  up  in  the  belief  that  beings  greater  and 
better  than  himself  have  behaved  in  a  certain  way,  and  his 
natural  impulse  to  imitate  is  thus  to  be  utilised  in  forming 
hie  own  character."  It  would,  however,  be  an  inversion  of  the 
real  order  of  Plato's  thought,  to  say  that  he  conceives  the  ideas 
in  qoestion  to  owe  their  validity  to  their  superhuman  embodi- 
ment    On  the  contrary,  it  is  clear  that  with  him  the  moral  is 

'  2.  377  a-b.  •  2.  378  d-e.  '  2.  377  c. 
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the  criterion  of  the  supernatural,  not  the  supernatural  of  the 
moral ;  and  that  if,  and  so  far  as,  a  religious  sanction  means  a 
sanction  derived  from  a  story  of  miraculous  events,  he  considers 
that  sanction  to  belong  to  a  rudimentary  stage  of  education  and 
intelligence.  This  will  appear  more  plainly  if  we  examine  the 
form  in  which  what  we  may  call  religious  truth  is  supposed  by 
him  to  be  imparted.  Education,  Plato  says,^  must  begin  with 
literature,  and  "  literature  is  of  two  kinds,  true  and  false ;  it  is 
with  the  latter  kind  that  education  must  begin,  for  the  literature 
which  we  read  to  children  consists  of  myths,  and  myths,  speak- 
ing generally,  are  false,  though  they  contain  elements  of  truth 
as  well."  The  whole  circle  of  Greek  religious  ideas,  so  far  as 
they  found  expression  in  language  at  all,  did  so  mainly  in  the 
form  of  myths.  Instead  of  an  authorised  coUection  of  more  or 
less  historical  books,  with  a  mass  of  authorised  doctrine  more 
or  less  directly  depending  upon  it,  the  Greeks  had  a  number  of 
floating  mythical  stories,  local  and  national,  some  of  which, 
receiving  glorified  shape  from  the  genius  of  poets  or  artists, 
exercised  a  special  ascendency  over  the  popular  imagination. 
The  bulk  of  these  stories  Plato  unhesitatingly  pronounces 
"  false,"  and  what  he  means  by  *'  false  "  appears  from  a  passage^ 
where  he  is  enumerating  the  cases  in  which  "falsehood  in 
speech  "  may  be  useful  and  admissible.  One  of  these  cases  is 
"  the  falsehood  of  the  poet :"  for  "  in  mythology,  owing  to  our 
ignorance  of  the  actual  truth  of  what  happened  long  ago,  we 
make  the  falsehood  as  like  the  truth  as  we  possibly  can,  and  so 
render  it  useful."  The  old  myths,  then,  are  untrue,  not  because 
they  necessarily  misrepresent  facts,  but  because  the  lapse  of 
time  prevents  us  from  knowing  whether  any  facts  underlie 
them,  and  what  those  facts  are.  They  are  like  pictures  of 
which  we  are  no  longer  able  to  test  the  accuracy.  And  yet,  in 
the  same  sentence  which  tells  us  that  myths  are  false  because  we 
do  not  know  the  truth  of  what  they  say,  we  are  told  that  we  can 
"  make  them  like  the  truth."  The  explanation  of  this  apparent 
contradiction  is  found  in  an  important  distinction  in  the  sense 
of  falsehood.  In  the  sense  that  they  can  at  best  be  only  an 
uncertain  approximation  to  the  truth,  all  myths  and  mythic 
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poetry  are  necessarily  ixntnie.  They  may,  however,  be  untnie 
in  another,  and,  to  Plato,  more  Berious  seDse;  they  may  not 
only  veil  our  want  of  historical  knowledge,  they  may  also  con- 
tradict our  fundamental  ideas  about  the  subjects  of  which  they 
treat ;  they  may  be  not  only  imhistorical,  but  morally  or  meta- 
physically inconsistent  and  illogical.^  Their  subject-matter  is 
the  divine  nature,  gods  and  demigods ;  of  this  natnre  we  must 
have  a  more  or  less  definite  conception,  and  wherever  a  myth 
contradicts  that  conception,  we  must  pronounce  it  false.  It  is  in 
this  sense  that  Plato  speaks  of  the  poet  "  telling  his  falsehood 
badly,"*  "when  he  makes  a  bad  likeness  in  langn^e  of  the 
characters  of  gods  and  heroes,  like  a  painter  who  paints  a 
picture  not  at  all  like  what  he  means  to  copy."  And  he  gives 
numerous  illustrations  of  his  meaiuDg ;  the  dismal  accounts  of 
Hades  are  "  not.  true  ;"*  the  stories  of  the  changes  of  Proteus 
and  Thetis,  of  the  robberies  of  Theseus  and  Peirithoos,  are 
*•  calumnies  ;"*  and  it  is  a  sort  of  "blasphemy"  against  Achilles 
to  say  or  to  believe  that  he  was  ao  avaricious  as  to  accept 
Agamemnon's  presents,  and  not  to  give  up  the  body  of  Hector 
without  a  price.'  In  one  sense,  then,  (to  recapitulate)  all  myths 
L  be  false,  in  so  far  as  we  cannot  know  whether  they  re- 
mt  what  actually  happened ;  in  another  sense  they  may  be 
•  or  false,  according  as  they  do  or  do  not  conform  to  the 
gical  laws  of  their  subject-matter.  And  as  Plato  seems  to 
isider  myths  to  be  the  appropriate  form  for  speaking  of  the 
ine  nature,  when  it  has  to  be  spoken  of  as  a  person  or 
*ons,  be  would  seem  to  conceive  of  specifically  religious 
mth,  so  far  as  it  implies  such  a  personal  repressntation,  as 
elonging  to  a  rudimentary  stage  of  mental  development.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  clearly  sees  no  objection  to  employing  this 
admittedly  inadequate  form  of  expression  as  an  agent  in  educa- 
tion, nor  to  telling  children  religious  stories  which  cannot  pre- 
tend to  be  historical. 

This  entire  subordination  of  historical  to  moral  truth  in 
religious  education,  strange  as  it  may  seem  to  us,  was  natural 
to  Plata     The  mythology  which  occupied  the  Greek  mind 
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was  its  own  creation,  the  offspring  of  its  early  contact  with 
nature,  developed  by  subsequent  reflection ;  and  the  mind  from 
which  it  sprang  felt  itself  competent  to  judge  it.  The  element 
of  dogmatic  fixity  in  their  religion  attached  much  more  to  its 
ritual  than  to  its  ideas ;  these  latter  were  a  plastic  material, 
growing  in  accordance  with  the  secret  laws  of  psychology  and 
language,  or  the  conscious  design  of  poets.  In  applying  to 
them  canons  of  criticism  resting  on  no  authority  but  that  of 
his  own  moral  consciousness,  Plato  might  expect  to  offend 
many  popular  beliefs  and  prejudices,  but  they  would  not  be  the 
beliefs  or  prejudices  of  a  priesthood  or  a  church.  It  seems  to 
be  incident  to  religious  movements  and  ideas,  that  they  rapidly 
gather  round  them  an  accretion  of  mythical  events  and  con- 
ceptions, and  neither  the  Jewish  nor  the  Christian  religion  is  an 
exception  to  the  general  rule.  But  there  is  this  great  difference 
between  them  and  the  Greek  religion,  that  the  literature  to 
which  the  former  attach  themselves,  large  as  is  its  infusion  of 
poetry  and  mythology,  still  purports  in  its  most  important  parts 
to  be  historical,  and  that  w^th  its  historical  character  its 
religious  significance  has  come  to  be  almost  inseparably 
associated.  And  thus,  in  religious  education,  we  are  not  only 
met  by  the  question  wliich  Plato  asked,  Wliether  the  whole  of 
this  literature  is  consistent  with  our  ideas  of  the  divine  nature  ? 
but  we  have  also  to  settle  the  question,  which  did  not  present 
itself  to  Plato,  Whether  it  is  consistent  with  our  canons  of 
historical  evidence  ?  Had  Plato  been  writing  now,  he  would 
have  found  the  second  a  more  prominent  queatiofi  than  the 
fix^t,  and  we  cannot  say  with  certainty  what  his  advice  would 
have  been  to  those  who  find  themselves  in  the  dilemma  of 
teaching,  or  seeing  others  teach,  their  children  religious  stories 
which  they  themselves  do  not  believe  to  be  tru&  We  may, 
however,  conjecture  that  he  would  have  made  the  moral  worUi 
of  those  stories  the  final  test,  and  that  if  they  had  seemed  to 
him  to  embody  ideas  really  vital  to  human  life  and  character, 
he  would  have  retained  them,  trusting  to  the  child's  mind  to 
assimilate  what  was  valuable,  and  to  later  education  to  preserve 
or  to  rectify  its  sense  of  historical  truth. 

The  increased  appreciation  of  the  distinction  between  truth 
of  fact  and  truth  of  idea,  is  often  and  rightly  represented  as  a 


characteristic  acquiaition  of  modern,  as  compared  with  nncient, 
thought  Yet,  in  its  ultim&t«  analysis,  the  distinction  is  seen 
to  exist  only  in  abstraction.  Neither  "  mere  "  facta  nor  "  mere  " 
ideas  form  any  part  of  our  knowledge,  but  facts  which  are 
interpreted  into  our  mental  experience,  and  ideas  which  are 
referred  to  something  independent  of  that  ex[)erience.  The 
importance  of  a  historical  fact  must  depend,  in  the  hist  resort, 
npoQ  its  monil  or  ideal  significance,  or,  in  otlier  words,  upon 
what  it  tells  us  of  our  own  nature  ;  and  our  conception  of  the 
use  and  value  of  evidence  is  in  advance  of  that  of  the  Greeks, 
not  because  we  have  discovered  a  new  sort  of  truth  which  was 
mtknown  to  them,  but  because  our  whole  mental  horizon  has 
enormously  expanded,  and  we  are  far  more  vividly  conscious 
of  the  possible  bearings  of  one  part  of  our  experience  upon 
another.  Our  truth  of  fact  is  more  pregnant  with  thought  than 
theirs,  and  our  truth  of  idea  goes  back  into  a  deeper  reality. 

We  have  seen  in  what  sense  Plato  bases  education  on  reli- 

^OD,  and  how  he  conceives  that  the  mythical  form  in  wliich 

religious  ideas  are  presented  may  be,  in  different  ways,  both 

true  and  untrue.    The  next  question  is,  What  is  that  religious 

trutli  which  mj-thical  Uterature  may  approximately  express, 

and  hy  its  conformity  to  which  its  educational  value  is  to  he 

determined  ?     Clearly  it  can  be  no  other  than  the  most  perfect 

^^^nd  consistent  conception  wtucli  can  be  formed  of  tlie  divine 

^^fipature.      Plato   accordingly   begins   by   laying  down   certain 

^^P  outlines  of  theology,  which  the  makers  of  stories  must  not 

^^Rk  allowed  to  transgress,"   for  "  God  must  always  he  repre- 

^^CKnted  as  he  really  is,  whether  in  epic  or  in  tragedy."'     The 

^F  doctrines  of  Plato's  state-religion  are  only  two,  but  they  go  to 

the  root  of  the  matter;  the  first  is,  that  God  is  good  and  the 

cause  of  good  only ;'  the  second  is,  that  God  is  unchangeable 

and  tme.'    Thus  simply  stated,  they  are  the  common  property 

of  all  higher  religious  thought,  but  Plato's  application  of  them 

ia  to  some  extent  peculiar.     The  primitive  conception  of  the 

dei^  as  the  simple  embodiment  of  power,  readily  leads  in  one 

Indirection  to  the  belief  that  he  sends  good  and  evil  upon  man 
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according  to  his  caprice,  and  in  another  to  the  idea  that  he  is 
jealous  of  human  success.  To  these  deep-rooted  tenets  of  the 
Greek  popular  religion  Plato  opposes  the  simple  logical  posi- 
tion, that  what  is  in  its  essence  good  cannot  produce  what  is 
not  good.  As  to  the  difficulty  of  accounting  for  the  undoubted 
preponderance  of  evil  in  the  world,  ^  "  either  we  must  say  that 
it  is  not  the  work  of  God ;  or  that,  if  the  work  of  God,  its  in- 
fliction is  just  and  good,  and  those  who  suffer  it  are  the  better 
for  being  chastised.  ...  To  say  that  bad  men  are  miserable 
because  they  need  chastisement  is  allowable,  but  not  to  say 
that  God  is  the  cause  of  their  misery.",^  In  the  emphasis  with 
wliich  Plato  insists  on  this  truth,  we  see  not  only  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  philosopher  to  uphold  his  logical  conception  of  the 
divine  nature,  but  also  the  anxiety  of  the  legislator  and  teacher 
to  press  home  human  responsibility.  To  encourage  the  natural 
tendency  to  lay  to  the  door  of  an  irresponsible  being  the  evil 
which  we  ourselves  have  caused  or  deserved,  is  what  no  state 
will  do  "  if  it  is  to  be  well  governed."*  In  the  oracular  words 
of  the  daughter  of  Necessity  to  the  souls  about  to  enter  on  their 
earthly  life,  "Virtue  owns  no  master;  as  a  man  honours  or 
dishonours  her  he  will  have  more  or  less  of  her.  The  guilt  is 
with  him  who  chooses.     God  is  guiltless."* 

The  application  of  the  other  great  religious  principle  is 
still  more  strongly  coloured  by  Greek  or  Platonic  ideas.  The 
liability  to  change  by  external  influences,  whether  in  organic 
bodies,  or  in  products  of  art,  or  in  the  human  soul  itself, 
seems  to  Plato  a  universal  symptom  of  inferiority  or  weak- 
ness;  leeust  of  all  in  the  divine  being,  the  absolutely  best, 
can  he  admit  any  variableness.^  Nor  again  in  another  and 
more  obvious  sense  can  he  conceive  of  Grod  as  liable  to 
change.®  The  metamorphoses  which  play  so  large  a  part 
in  the  stories  about  the  Greek  divinities  are  impossible  to 
a  being  who  is  already  perfect ;  for  no  one,  God  or  man,  will 
voluntarily  change  for  the  worse.  It  is  not  the  representation 
of  the  deity  as  having  shape  or  similitude  wliich  offends  Plato, 
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as  it  did  the  great  Jewish  teachers,  but  the  indignity  offered 
to  the  divine  essence  by  supposing  it  capable  of  wantonly 
taking  lower  forms.  Lastly,  it  is  inconceivable  that  God 
should  be  otherwise  than  true,^  whether  in  the  peculiarly 
Platonic  sense  of  untruth,*  in  which  it  means  want  of  con- 
formity in  the  mind  to  tact,  ignorance  of  that  which  it  is  vital 
to  know,  the  "  delusion  "  which  makes  us  "  beheve  a  he,"  or  in 
the  ordinary  sense  of  deceiving  others  by  word  or  deed.'  In 
the  first  sense  no  man.  much  less  God,  could  choose  to  be 
untrue ;  in  the  latter,  there  are  some  circumstances  under 
which  men  think  lying  admissible,  but  none  of  these  cireum- 
stADces  can  apply  to  God, 

Such  is  Plato's  conception  of  the  divine  nature ;  and  as  such, 
in  its  essence  and  \\s,  operation,  he  would  have  it  presented  by 
poets  to  the  imagination  of  his  future  citizens,  "  if  they  are  to 
be  men  who  reverence  God  and  are  like  God  as  far  as  it  is 
poasible  for  man  to  be  so,"*  These  general  rehgious  ideas, 
however,  are  not  the  only  ideas  which  he  would  see  embodied 
in  poetry,  and  by  which  he  would  judge  of  ite  right  to  a  place 
in  the  education  of  a  people.  It  should  he  its  function  also  to 
exliibit  the  moral  ideal  in  all  its  various  manifestations ;  and 
we  have  next  to  ask  how  Plato  conceived  of  that  ideal,  and 
what  are  the  specific  qualities  and  principles  which  he  con- 
sidered to  be  at  once  the  true  elements  of  moral  greatness,  and 
the  legitimate  material  of  poetical  art.  Plato's  "  whole  duty  of 
man  "  is  comprised  in  the  following  list :  honour  to  parents, 
love  of  fellow-citizens,  courage,  truthfulness,  self-control.  Each 
of  these  deserves  a  few  words  of  notice.  The  honour  due  to 
father  and  mother  is  set  by  Plato  next  to  the  honour  due  to 
the  gods,'  and  he  denounces  the  stories  of  the  treatment  of 
Cronos  by  his  son  Zeus  as  "  the  greatest  of  hes  about  the 
greatest  of  things."  The  mixed  sentiment  of  awe,  admiration, 
■ad  modesty,  which  the  Greeks  associated  with  the  untrans- 
latable word  ot&tff,  and  which  they  regarded  as  the  germ  of  all 
youthful  virtue,  has  its  earliest  and  simplest  expression  in  the 
feding  of  children  for  their  parents ;  and  to  diffuse  this  feel- 
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ing  through  society,  knitting  old  and  young  together  by  an 
instinctive  bond,  and  superseding  the  law  of  the  state  by  the 
finer  law  of  family  affection,  was  one  of  the  fairest  though  most 
impossible  dreams  of  Plato's  life.^  Equally  important  in  his 
eyes  was  the  sense  of  fellowship  amongst  citizens.*  The  false 
tales  of  the  battles  of  the  gods  with  one  another  are  not  to  be 
told  to  children,  who  should  see  in  the  Olympian  community 
the  glorified  image  of  their  own.  Eather  they  are  to  be  taught 
that  it  is  "  very  disgraceful  lightly  to  quaiTel  amongst  them- 
selves," "  that  citizen  never  falls  out  with  citizen,  and  that  it  is 
wicked  to  do  it."  Thus  the  earliest  lessons  of  education  are 
to  appeal  to  that  element  in  the  soul  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
Plato  regarded  as  the  highest  and  most  distinctively  human  in 
man,  the  element  in  virtue  of  which  he  is  not  a  mere  isolated 
atom  and  centre  of  resistance,  but  capable  of  attraction  both  to 
what  is  higher  than  himself  and  to  what  is  like  himself.* 

From  the  common  groundwork  of  citizenlike  feeling  we  pass 
to  the  specific  virtues  of  public  life,  and  the  first  of  these  is 
courage,*  or,  as  we  might  more  literally  and  more  instructively 
translate  the  Greek  word  dvBpeia,  "  manliness."  Plato's  treat- 
ment of  this  quality  is  characteristically  Greek.  The  child  who 
is  to  be  one  day  a  soldier  and  to  fight  for  his  country  must 
learn  before  all  things  not  to  be  afraid  of  death.  Death,  as 
the  inevitable  end  of  youth  and  strength  and  beauty,  as  the 
entrance  to  a  joyless  and  ineffectual  phantom  world,  seemed  to 
the  Greek  imagination  of  all  terrible  things  the  most  terrible, 
and  the  man  who  could  face  it  without  fiinching  the  most 
worthy  to  be  called  a  man.  Plato,  as  usual,  has  both  a  specu- 
lative and  a  practical  interest  in  banishing  from  poetry  the 
ghastly  pictures  of  Hades ;  they  "  are  not  true,"*  and  they  "  do 
no  good."  "  Not  true,"  for  to  Plato  it  is  clear  that  a  good 
man  can  have  no  reason  for  being  afraid  of  death;®  and  "they 
do  no  good,"  ^  for  whatever  scope  they  may  give  to  descriptive 
power,  and  however  pleasant  it  may  be  to  feel  the  pulse  quicken 
and  the  skin  creep  at  reading  them,  they  only  unnerve  the 
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chftracter,  and  are  bad  for  children  who  are  to  learn  "  to  be 
freemen,  fearing  slavery  worse  than  death."*  But  if  a  man 
need  not  be  afraid  to  die  himself,  neither  need  he  be  afraid 
for  hia  friend  to  die,'  and  the  expenditure  of  tears  and  lamenta- 
liotis  over  the  departed  is  both  uncalled  for  and  unmanly,  for  a 
man  ouf^ht  to  learn  as  far  as  possible  to  lean  upon  himself,  not 
npon  othera.  And  if  it  is  weak  to  give  way  to  excess  of  grief, 
it  is  no  less  so  to  give  way  to  the  opposite  emotion  ;  laufjhtev, 
like  tears,  is  not  to  be  allowed  to  get  the  better  of  us,  for  the 
violent  expression  of  one  feeling  tends  to  produce  an  equally 
violent  reaction.* 

These  precepts,  to  wliich  Plato  is  led  by  his  conception  of 
moral  truth,  remind  us  of  those  which  Lessinj,'  arrived  at  by 
thinking  out  the  laws  of  artistic  pro|>riety.  Perhaps  few  Eng- 
lishmen will  feel  themselves  or  their  children  to  be  much  iii 
need  of  such  precepts.  Many  of  ua  would  be  only  too  glad 
rometimes  if  our  sense  of  the  pathetic  or  the  ludicrous  could 
find  more  relief  in  expression.  To  the  Greek  of  Plato's  time, 
NS  to  some  southern  peoples  now,  the  tendency  to  sudden  and 
violent  revulsions  of  feeling  was  a  real  cause  and  symptom  of 
weakness  of  character.  To  us,  taught  as  we  are  from  early 
years  by  example  and  temperament  to  be  neutral  and  moderate 
fn  onr  language  and  gesture,  an  analogous  danger  may  perhaps 
be  found  in  the  tendency  to  nurse  suppressed  emotion  until 
it  becomes  a  drain  upon  the  mental  forces  or  breaks  out  in 
extravagant  action. 

In  his  treatment  of  truthfulness,*  the  virtue  which  comes 
next  npon  his  list,  Plato  is  short  and  simple.  Elsewhere,^  in 
pass^es  where  truth  is  identified  with  "  what  is,"  we  find 
him  basing  the  obligation  to  truthfulness  upon  the  desire  to  be 
in  harmony  with  fact ;  here,  where  te  is  concerned  primarily 
with  early  education,  he  connects  it  naturally  with  obedience. 
He  would  have  the  young  citizens  continually  conscious  that 
they  are  living  under  authority,  and  that  "  to  say  the  thing  that 
is  not  "*  to  their  elders  is  as  "  deadly  and  destructive  to  the 
community  "  as  it  would  be  for  the  sailor  to  lie  to  his  officer  or 
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the  patient  to  his  doctor.  Obedience  too  is  the  basis  of  the 
remaining  virtue  of  a-axfypoavvrf}  which  in  its  literal  sense 
describes  the  man  who  remains  "sound  in  mind,"  or,  as  we 
might  say,  "  keeps  his  head,"  under  the  stress  of  appetite  and 
passion.  "To  obey  those  who  are  in  authority  and  to  have 
authority  over  one's-self  "*  is  the  fully-developed  virtue  of  which 
the  sentiment  of  cUSm  is  the  instinctive  germ.  It  is  this  law- 
loving  spirit,  whether  the  law  be  the  external  law  of  the  state 
or  the  voice  of  reason  within  us,  which  is  the  enemy  alike  of 
forwardness  and  insolence,  of  gluttony,  drunkenness,  and  lust, 
of  meanness  and  avarice.  The  principle  of  balance  and  con- 
trol, which  so  pervades  the  Greek  life  and  philosophy,  comes 
out  nowhere  so  prominently  as  in  the  conception  of  this  virtue. 
It  is  a  principle  which  no  longer  appeals  strongly  to  the  modem 
mind,  to  which  it  tends  to  suggest  rather  the  complacencies  and 
prettinesses  of  morality  than  its  inward  victories  or  struggles. 
But  to  a  people  like  the  Greeks,  combining  such  an  extra- 
ordinary sense  of  proportion  with  such  an  extraordinary  capa- 
city for  excess,  a  perfect  self-mastery  might  well  seem  as  high 
an  ideal  as  the  humility  and  purity  which  take  its  place  in  the 
Christian  code. 

The  elements  of  moral  greatness  just  enumerated  form  the 
second  main  category  in  the  legitimate  material  of  po^ry  in  a 
well-ordered  state.  To  trace  them  out  in  the  lives  and  actions 
of  national  heroes  and  great  men,  and  to  give  them  fitting 
expression,  is  the  true  function  of  the  masters  of  languaga 
The  divine  and  the  heroic,  however,  are  not  the  only  subjects 
which  Plato  would  allow  to  poets.  There  remains  the  whole 
sphere  of  human  life  and  nature,  to  discover  some  principle 
in  which  was  the  original  problem  of  the  RepuMie}  How 
then  are  poets  to  deal  with  this  vast  material  ?  What  canons 
can  be  laid  down  to  which  their  imagination  should  con- 
form in  drawing  human  nature,  corresponding  to  the  canons  of 
religious  and  moral  truth  which  they  are  not  to  transgress  in 
drawing  the  divine  ?  Is  the  world  really  what  it  is  popularly 
represented,  a  scene  of  confusion  and  caprice,  in  which  the 
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I  mynst  are  happy  and  the  just  miserable  ?'  The  answer  to  these 
questions  is  the  Eepiiblk  itself.  If,  as  Plato  would  have  us 
believe,  justice  is  the  health,  and  injustice  the  disease,  of  human 
life,  individual  and  social;'  if  the  triumph  of  what  is  most 
divine  in  the  world  is  also  the  triumph  of  what  is  most  human,* 
and  man  can  only  realise  himself  by  living  at  his  highest  ;*  if 
the  life  of  the  just  man  is  in  the  hand  of  God,  who  ordere 
all  things  for  good  whatever  the  appearances  may  be,*  and  if, 
when  we  come  to  look  at  the  facts,  even  in  the  judgment  of 
the  world  justice  more  oft*n  prospers  than  not;^  if  this  is  the 
truth,  then  children  must  be  taught  it,  and  poets  must  sing 
it,  and  the  contrary  representations  of  popular  literature 
are  as  great  calumnies  upon  man  as  they  are  upon  gods  and 
heroes. 

Many  reflections  must  be  suggested  to  a  modem  reader  of 
the  part  of  the  Bepuhlic  to  which  we  have  been  referring,  partly 
as  regards  the  nature  and  method  of  early  education,  and  partly 
also  as  regards  the  position  and  functions  of  poetry  and  litera- 
ture. One  of  the  first  points  which  must  strike  him,  accustomed 
as  he  is  to  hear  the  methods  of  imparting  knowledge,  and  tlie 
Idnd  of  knowledge  to  be  imparted,  made  the  main  subjects  of 
dificnssioii,  is  the  almost  exclusive  attention  given  by  Plato  to 
the  method  of  developing  character,  and  the  kind  of  character 
to  be  developed.  We  are  not  indeed  to  suppose  that  Plato 
intended  children  to  be  brought  up  in  ignorance  of  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic ;  besides  this  elementary  knowledge,  he 
evidently  contemplated  some  teaching  of  the  rudiments  of  such 
science  as  then  existed.^  But  he  does  not  dwell  upon  this  early 
scientific  education,  except  to  say  that  it  will  be  comparatively 
unsystematic,*  and  that  it  should  he  made  as  Uttle  compulsory 
AS  possible,  "  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  ought  not  to  he 
made  r  slavery  to  any  free  man.""  Tims  it  remains  true  on  the 
whole  that  Plato  regarded  the  formation  of  character  in  child- 
hood and  early  youth  as  a  much  more  important  part  of  educa- 
lion  than  useful  instruction  or  the  training  of  the  intellect.     It 
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would,  however,  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  because  this 
branch  of  education  finds  a  comparatively  small  place  in  modem 
theoretical  discussions,  it  is  therefore  neglected  in  modem 
practice ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  probably  just  because  it  receives 
so  much  attention  at  home  and  at  school,  that  it  is  thought 
capable  of  taking  care  of  itself.  The  successes  of  our  public 
school  system  have  lain,  much  more  than  in  any  particular 
stimulus  that  they  have  given  to  literary  or  scientific  activity, 
in  the  production  of  certain  types  of  character  and  the  prepara- 
tion for  the  art  of  life,  and  in  these  points  we  naturally  feel  less 
need  for  method  or  even  for  consistency.  And  yet  perhaps 
our  very  feeling  of  security  should  make  us  difiident.  The 
names  of  "  Christian,"  "  scholar,"  and  "  gentleman,"  are  as  much 
in  our  mouths  as  those  of  the  cardinal  virtues  were  in  the 
mouths  of  the  Greeks ;  but  the  ideas  of  religion,  culture,  and 
manhood,  which  we  attach  to  them,  are  not  less  confused,  and 
often  not  less  untrue,  than  some  of  those  which  Plato  found  in 
the  current  literature  and  opinion  of  his  day. 

Our  neglect  of  the  theory  of  ethical  education  as  compared 
with  Plato  has  also  another  explanation.  In  a  small  Greek 
State,  with  the  whole  or  greater  part  of  its  eflfective  citizens 
taking  part  in  the  conduct  of  aflfairs,  the  influence  of  per- 
sonal character  upon  society  and  politics  was  more  direct  and 
unmistakable  than  it  can  be  in  the  vast  organisation  of  a 
modem  nation,  where  the  members  at  the  circumference  may 
be  almost  unconscious  of  their  connection  with  the  centre. 
Ultimately,  no  doubt,  it  is  as  true  now  as  it  was  in  the  times 
of  Plato  and  Aristotle  that  the  character  of  a  people  is  respon- 
sible for  its  social  and  political  life,  and  that  education  is  mainly 
important  because  it  produces  or  modifies  that  character  and 
thus  affects  the  public  interests.  But  the  steps  by  which  ethi- 
cal and  psychological  agencies  come  to  the  surface  in  politics 
are  much  more  numerous  now  and  much  more  difficult  to  trace, 
and  it  is  proportionately  more  easy  to  isolate  particular  aspects 
of  the  national  life  and  to  treat  them  as  if  they  had  no  connec- 
tion with  each  other  or  the  whole.  And  thus,  while  it  has 
become  a  commonplace  that  many  of  the  evils  of  modem 
society  can  only  be  cured  by  education,  few  people  probably  can 
see  the  connection  between  the  evil  and  the  remedy  as  clearly. 
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Rod  express  it  as  simply,  as  Plato  did  when  he  said  that  the 
encouragemeiit  of  ghostly  fears  and  superstitions  t^nds  to  make 
I  bai]  soldiers,  or  that  changes  of  fashion  in  popular  music  are 
symptoms  of  political  revolution. 

But  the  difference  between  ourselves  and  Plato  in  the  rela- 
j  tive  importance  attached  to  the  education  of  character  is  not 
|>  greater  than  the  difference  in  the  means  employed  for  that 
I  tducation.  In  the  first  place,  we  have  no  really  national 
mythology  which  takes,  or  could  be  made  to  take,  such  a  posi- 
tion in  education  as  did  that  of  the  Greek  people.  The  Arthur 
legend  has  indeed  been  recently  made  to  yield  the  picture  of 
an  "  ideal  knight,"  and  the  still  more  recent  treatment  of  the 
Scandinavian  Sagas  has  shown  that  the  ideas  which  stirred 
oar  forefathers  are  still  alive  in  ourselves.  But  the  position  of 
Mr.  Tennyson  and  Mr.  Morris  in  this  respect  is  very  different 
from  that  of  the  Greek  dramatists.  The  myths  with  which  the 
latter  worked  hod  been  handed  down  by  a  continuous  tradition, 
both  literary  and  popular;  and  however  freely  a  poet  might 
transform  or  modernise  them,  he  was  still  sure  of  appeaUng  to 
the  popular  imai^iiiation,  of  which  his  material  had  come  to 
Conn  an  integral  part.  The  characters  of  Celtic  and  Scandi- 
navian mythology  are  no  longer  domesticated  amongst  us ;  we 
no  longer  regard  them  with  either  familiarity  or  reverence ;  the 
ties  which  bound  them  to  us  have  been  shattered  beyond  repair, 
and  it  is  only  here  and  there  that  we  dimly  catch  sight  of  them 
behind  the  crowd  of  cla.ssieal  and  Christian  figures  which  has 
pressed  in  between  us  and  them. 

The  place  thus  left  vacant  in  education  by  our  want  of  a 
national  mythology  has  been  partially  filled  by  other  forms  of 
literature,  of  which  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
are  the  most  conspicuous,  while  alongside  of  them  there  has 
grown  up  the  miscellaneous  mass  of  stories,  romances,  allegories, 
and  fairy-tales,  comprised  under  the  head  of  "  literature  for  the 
jronng."  It  is  from  these  two  sources  that  our  early  concep- 
tions of  the  divine  and  the  heroic  are  mainly  derived.  What 
would  Plato  have  thought  of  them  ?  He  would  no  doubt  have 
been  surprised  at  the  hard  and  fast  line  which  it  is  usual  to 
draw  between  sacred  and  profane  literature,  which  robs  the 
^K  former  of  much  of  its  legitimate  literary  effect,  and  the  latter 
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of  much  of  its  educational  power.  There  may  seem  to  be  a 
certain  incongruity  in  applpng  high  canons  of  criticism  to 
the  story-books  of  children;  and  indeed  their  miscellaneous 
character  and  rapid  multiplication  makes  such  an  application 
almost  impossible.  Yet  it  would  be  a  fruitful  work  for  a  com- 
petent person  to  make  such  a  collection  from  the  religious 
books,  mjrthologies,  and  popular  tales  of  different  peoples  and 
ages,  as  should  appeal  to  and  stimulate  the  best  elements  in  a 
child's  imagination,  without  either  spoiling  its  simplicity,  over- 
exciting  its  sensibility,  or  nursing  its  conceit.  In  such  a 
collection  the  most  appropriate  stories  from  the  Bible  would 
find  their  natural  place.  The  circumstances  which  have  led  to 
the  Biblical  writings  being  treated  as  a  single  book,  while 
investing  them  all  with  the  same  promiscuous  sanctity,  have 
greatly  increased  the  diflSculty  of  using  them  as  a  text-book  of 
religion  and  morality.  There  is  much  in  the  Old  Testament 
which  Plato's  canons  would  exclude  from  the  education  of  the 
young,  and  some  of  the  worst  expressions  of  Jewish  fanaticism 
have  served  as  the  watchwords  of  modem  cruelty  or  cant.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  direct  influence  of  example  is  much  less  in 
the  case  of  the  Old  Testament  than  it  was  in  that  of  the  Greek 
poets.  The  heroes  of  Jewish  history  do  not  live  in  the  English 
mind  as  types  to  be  imitated  in  the  same  way  that  the  Greek 
heroes  lived  in  the  mind  of  their  own  nation.  It  is  to  the 
words  with  which  their  names  are  associated,  rather  than  to 
the  deeds,  that  the  influence  of  the  former  is  due,  and  this 
makes  it  all  the  more  important  that  their  words  should  be 
purged  from  the  baser  matter  which  adheres  to  them,  and  fitted 
to  be  in  truth  what  they  are  now  only  in  name,  a  revelation 
of  the  divine  nature  to  the  English  people.  With  the  New 
Testament  the  case  is  diff*erent.  Here  it  is  the  story  of  a  life 
and  a  character  to  which,  more  than  to  anything  else,  the  power 
of  the  book  has  been  due ;  and  Plato,  if  he  might  have  warned 
us  gently  against  that  literal  imitation  which  is  really  no  imita- 
tion, would  have  found  there  all  and  more  than  all  the  ideal  of 
heroic  manhood  which  he  sought  for  in  vain  in  the  figures  of 
his  native  mythology.  And  yet  we  must  see  that  the  very 
exaltation  of  that  character  and  life  makes  it  difficult  to  pre- 
sent it  to  children  without  falsifying  it,  and  that  we  are  not 


teaching  them  to  be  like  Jeaus,  either  on  the  one  hand  by- 
making  him  so  familiar  to  them  that  they  can  "  play  at  being 
him,"  or  on  the  other  by  introducing  him  to  them  in  a  buckram 
of  ecclesiastical  dogma.  To  us,  as  to  Plato,  the  problem  of 
early  religious  education  is.  How  to  express  the  highest  truth  in 
the  most  appropriate  and  the  least  inadequate  forms.  But  in 
the  iulttr^al  of  more  than  two  thousand  years  which  separates 
OS  from  him,  the  spiritual  inheritance  of  Europe  has  been  both 
enormously  enriched  and  enormously  encumbered;  enriched 
by  the  advent  and  expansion  of  new  and  potent  religions  ideas, 
which  have  carried  the  human  mind  to  heights  scarcely  dreamt 
of  by  him,  but  encumbered  also  by  an  undergrowth  of  theologi- 
cal tangle  which  makes  it  harder  for  ua  to  keep  in  view  the 
grander  outlines  of  the  truth  and  the  light  towards  which  they 
tend. 

The  demand  of  Plato  that  poets  should  be  teachers,  and 
their  subject-matter  limited  accordingly,  will  generally  be 
received  with  disgust  or  derision  in  the  republic  of  letters. 
This  is  due  partly  to  the  extreme  sinoplicity  and  even  crudity 
nf  Plato's  language,  and  the  difficulty  of  translating  it  to  suit 
the  complex  conditions  of  our  modem  civilisation,  partly  to 
a  narrow  conception  of  the  scope  of  education  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  responsibiUties  of  literature  on  the  other.  Plato  in 
the  Hepvhlic}  as  he  tells  us  himself, "  is  not  making  poetry,  but 
fonn<Iing  a  commonwealth,  and  the  founder  should  know  the 
ontlines  within  which  the  invention  of  poets  should  be  exer- 
cised ;  but  it  is  not  his  business  to  invent  hiniseIC"  Hence  to 
any  one  who  thinks  of  the  exuberant  variety  of  the  poetic 
activity,  these  "  outlines  "  are  apt  to  seem  a  Procrustea-bed,  and 
Plato's  poet  is  pictured  as  a  literary  tailor  who  cuts  his 
to  order.  And  this  feeling  is  intensified  by  the  fact  that  Plato 
lA  much  more  concerned  to  criticise  the  current  literature  of  his 
time  than  to  suggest  fresh  lines  for  writers  to  work  on.  thus 
leaving  the  impression  of  an  entirely  hostile  attitude  to  poetry 
in  general.  Moreover,  in  reading  proposals  like  bis,  we  are 
naturally  more  apt  to  seize  upon  the  difBculties  or  mistakes  in 
tbem  than  on  the  essential  truth  which  they  may  contain.    We 
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are  all  agreed  that  a  public  censorship  of  poetry  would  be  im- 
possible and  self-destructive ;  we  also  see  that  as  a  matter  of 
fact  the  greatest  poets  have  not  often  been  educators  of  their 
people.  We  forget  that  this  idea  of  a  censorship  is  an  accident 
of  Plato's  mind  and  circumstances,  and  that  the  truest  ideas  are 
often  those  which  are  most  slowly  realised  in  history.  For 
what  is  the  requirement  here  made,  if  we  look  at  it  on  its  posi- 
tive, not  merely  its  negative,  side  ?  It  is  that  the  poet  should 
take  his  place  in  the  commonwealth,  not  as  an  ornamental 
luxury,  a  caterer  for  the  pleasure  of  intellectual  epicures,^  but  as 
an  integral  part  of  it,  with  a  work  of  his  own,  imprinting*  the 
first  indelible  ideas  upon  the  souls  of  the  young,  revealing*  the 
inscrutable  nature  of  God  in  forms  of  imaginative  truth,  nerving* 
the  heart  and  chastening  the  emotions  by  the  power  of  heroic 
examples,  interpreting  ^  to  the  fancy  the  language  of  facts,  and 
surrounding®  the  mind  with  an  atmosphere  of  health  and  beauty. 
This  is  not  a  position  of  which  any  poet  need  be  ashamed. 
Few,  if  any,  have  ever  risen  to  it ;  but  not  a  few,  and  those  not 
the  least,  have  claimed  it.  The  abilities  of  the  poet,  says 
Milton,  "  wheresoever  they  be  found,  are  the  inspired  gift  of 
God,  rarely  bestowed,  but  yet  to  some — though  most  abuse — ^in 
every  nation :  and  are  of  power,  besides  the  ofl&ce  of  a  pulpit,  to 
inbreed  and  cherish  in  a  great  people  the  seeds  of  virtue  and 
public  civility ;  to  allay  the  perturbations  of  the  mind,  and  set 
the  affections  in  right  tune ;  to  celebrate  in  glorious  and  lofty 
hymns  the  throne  and  equipage  of  God's  almightiness,  and  what 
he  suffers  to  be  wrought  with  high  providence  in  his  church ; 
to  sing  victorious  agonies  of  martyrs  and  saints,  the  deeds  and 
triumphs  of  just  and  pious  nations,  doing  valiantly  through 
faith  against  the  enemies  of  Christ;  to  deplore  the  general 
relapses  of  kingdoms  and  states  from  justice  and  God's  true 
worship.  Lastly,  whatsoever  in  religion  is  holy  and  sublime,  in 
virtue  amiable  or  grave,  whatsoever  hath  passion  or  admira- 


^  2.  373  b,  where  poets  and  artists  are  included  in  the  list  of  "ium< 
luxuries  in  the  rpv^naaa  T6\ii, 
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us  to  read,  seem  to  be  works  of  art.  *  3.  401  c 
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tioa  in  all  the  changes  of  that  which  is  called  fortune  from 
without,  or  the  wily  subtleties  and  refluxes  of  man's  thoughts 
from  within ;  all  these  things,  with  a  solid  and  treatable  smooth- 
neas,  to  point  out  and  describe." 

High  words  like  these  will  perhaps  provoke  a  smile  or  a 
aigh  in  those  who  remember  the  bathos  of  unsuccessful  attempts 
lo  cany  tbem  into  effect ;  and  wbun  to  this  is  added  the  thought 
of  tlie  pressure  of  mo<lern  life,  so  feverish  and  yet  so  mechanical, 
so  interesting  and  yet  so  unlovely,  the  poet  himself  will  some- 
times lose  heart,  and  become,  instead  of  "the  trumpet  which  sings 
to  battle,"  "  tlie  idle  singer  of  an  empty  day."  Yet  those  who 
fancy  that  the  lamp  of  imagination  is  waning  before  the  dawn 
of  industry  and  science  might  reflect  that  our  scientific  insight 
into  nature  is  scarcely  more  in  advance  of  the  crude  fancies  of 
the  Greeks  than  our  imaginative  interpretation  of  it  is  in 
adrance  of  their  naiive  mythology.  And  if  others  are  inclined 
to  retire  to  a  "  shadowy  isle  of  bliss,"  and  to  leave  education  to 
school  boards  and  ministers,  they  should  remember  that  the 
"immortal  garland"  of  poetry  must  be  "  run  for,  not  without  dust 
and  heat."  They  might  consider  too  (to  adapt  Milton's  words 
ODce  more),  "  What  nation  it  is  whereof  they  are,  and  whereof" 
(if  they  knew  it)  "  they  are  the  governors  ;  a  nation  not  alow  and 
doll,  but  of  a  quick,  ingenious,  and  piercing  spirit ;  acute  to 
invent,  subtile  and  sinewy  to  discourse,  not  beneath  the  reach 
of  any  point  that  human  capacity  can  soar  to."  Such  a  nation 
is  worthy  to  be  educated  by  men  who  have  the  genius  to  do  it. 

We  have  heard  Plato's  answer  to  the  first  of  the  two  ques- 
tions which  he  raised  about  poets — the  question.  What  ought 
they  to  say?  and  may  now  pass  on  to  the  second.  How  ought 
they  to  say  it  ?  Wliat  is  the  manner  or  form  of  poetry  best 
fitted  to  the  functions  which  have  been  assigned  to  it  in  edu- 
cation ?  By  the  form  of  poetry  Plato  understands  merely  the 
mode  in  which  the  poet  represents  the  personages  in  his  poem, 
that  is,  whether  he  speaks  in  his  own  person  and  simply 
describes  what  they  say  and  do,  or  whether  he  puts  himself  in 
their  place  and  makes  them  speak  and  act  for  themselves.^  The 
first  of  these  manners  he  calls  "  narrative,"*  the  second  "  imita- 
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tive ;"  the  two  may  of  course  be  employed  separately,  or  com- 
bined in  various  proportions  in  the  same  work.  The  type  of 
the  "  imitative  "  manner  is  the  drama,  that  of  the  " narrative" 
certain  kinds  of  choric  hymns,  while  the  epic  introduces  them 
both.  We  shall,  however,  understand  Plato  better  if  we  banish 
from  our  minds  this  triple  division  of  poetry,  with  its  modem 
associations,  and  fix  them  upon  the  real  question  which  occu- 
pied him.  That  question  is,  Whether  "  imitation,"  or,  as  we 
might  better  say,  impersonation,  should  be  the  ruling  principle 
in  poetry,  or  whether  some  other  principle  should  rule ;  or,  in 
other  words.  Is  the  poet  to  put  himself  into  as  many  and  as 
various  interesting  personalities  and  situations  as  he  possibly 
can,  and  is  the  greatest  poet  he  who  can  do  this  to  the  greatest 
extent,  or  is  he  to  observe  some  principle  of  selection  other 
than  that  of  the  merely  interesting,  and  is  there  some  other 
criterion  of  poetic  excellence  than  the  degree  of  "  imita- 
tive" power?  That  this  is  the  real  issue  in  Plato's  mind 
appears  from  the  follow^ing  passage :  "  The  well-regulated  man, 
when  he  comes  in  his  narrative  to  a  speech  or  a  deed  of  a  good 
man,  wiU,  it  seems  to  me,  want  to  give  it  in  the  very  person  of 
that  man,  and  of  such  imitation  he  will  not  be  ashamed ;  he 
will  imitate  the  good  man  most  of  all,  when  he  acts  without 
stumbling  or  folly ;  to  a  less  extent  and  degree  when  he  has 
been  upset  by  disease,  or  love,  or  drimkenness,  or  any  other 
calamity.  But  when  he  comes  upon  a  person  unworthy  of 
himself,  he  will  not  like  seriously  to  assimilate  himself  to  his 
inferior,  unless  it  be  on  the  few  occasions  when  he  does  some- 
thing good ;  partly  he  is  unpractised  in  imitating  such  people, 
and  partly,  too,  it  goes  against  the  grain  to  put  himself  into 
the  mould  of  natures  worse  than  his  own ;  his  mind  scorns 
to  do  such  a  thing,  unless  it  be  in  fun."  ^  On  the  other  hand, 
"  the  lower  the  nature  of  the  poet,  the  less  will  he  discrimi- 
nate in  what  he  says,  or  think  anything  unworthy  of  him, 
so  that  he  will  try  to  imitate  anything  and  everything,  in 
sober  earnest  and  before  a  large  audience,  such  things  even  as 
thunder  and  wind  and  hail,  the  noises  of  wheels  and  pulleys,  the 
tones  of  trumpets,  flutes,  pipes,  and  all  kinds  of  instruments, 
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and  the  voices  of  dogs,  sheep,  and  birds."'  We  see  that  Plato  is 
here  grouping  together  forms  of  imitation  which  would  he  dis- 
tinguished by  a  modern  writer.  As  art  and  literature  advance. 
the  primitive  delight  of  mere  mimicry  gives  way  to  that  of 
subtler  kinds  of  reproduction,  and  tends  to  confine  itself  to  the 
less  educated  claBses  of  society.  But  though  the  dramatic  poet 
stAnds  on  a  different  level  from  the  actor,  still  more  from  the 
pantomimist,  they  all  agree  in  one  paint,  that  they  are  endowed 
with  more  than  ordinary  capacity  of  losing  their  own  person- 
ality in  that  of  others.  It  is  in  this  common  capacity  that 
Plato  sees  a  danger,  a  danger  both  to  the  artist  wbo  possesses 
it,  and,  in  various  degrees,  to  the  audience  which  is  able  to  fol- 
low him  in  the  exercise  of  it.  His  whole  conception  of  the  true 
form  of  human  society  is  based,  as  we  saw,  on  the  principle  that 
each  member  in  it  should  have  his  work  to  do,  and  should  do 
it.'  He  is  convinced  of  the  impossibility  of  one  man's  excelling 
ia  many  trades  or  professions ;  the  same  natural  law  which 
makes  every  man  the  possible  helpmate  of  others  imposes  on 
him  the  necessity  of  accepting  help  from  them.  And  if  one 
man  cannot  do  many  things  well,  neither  can  he  imitate  many 
thinga ;  and  Plato  (at  least  when  he  wrote  the  Repvilic)  did 
not  think  it  possible  for  the  same  poet,  or  even  for  the  same 
actor,  to  excel  both  in  tragedy  and  comedy.  This  law  of  the 
limitation  of  human  nature,  which  he  found  to  hold  good  in 
at^and  professions,  be  would  see  observed  in  the  greatest  of 
all  arts  and  professions,  the  life  of  the  citizen  who  is  engaged  in 
the  public  service  of  the  state.  To  men  for  whom  tlie  good  of 
the  commonwealth  is  to  be  the  paramount  rule  of  conduct, 
whose  "  craft  "*  is  to  be  to  maintain  the  liberty  of  their  country, 
what  need  is  there  of  doing  or  being  anything  except  what  bears 
upon  their  work  ?  and  if  not  of  doing  and  being,  why  of  imi- 
tating i  For  imitation,  bodily  or  mental,  cannot  remain  mere 
imitation ;  if  it  begin  early  and  continue  long,  it  results  in  a 
second  nature.*  If,  then,  the  young  are  to  put  themselves  into 
other  characters  at  all,  let  it  be  such  characters  as  we  wish  them 
ultimately  to  be,  but  no  others, "  leat  from  the  imitation  they 
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catch  something  of  the  reality."  And  thus  the  only  poets  who 
will  have  work  to  do  in  a  well-ordered  State,  will  be  those  who 
will  "  imitate  what  is  right,  and  that  only  ;"^  who  will  express 
in  their  works  the  true  type  of  character,  and  thereby  help  to 
produce  it.  As  for  the  great  pantomimic  genius,  ''  the  man 
with  the  skill  to  turn  himself  into  all  kinds  of  people,  and  to 
imitate  everything," ^  he  may  be  allowed  to  be  "  divine  and 
miraculous  and  delightful ;"  but  he  will  find  no  audience  in  a 
society  where  "  twofold  and  manifold  men  do  not  exist,  but 
everybody  does  one  thing." 

The  mitigated  attack  made  upon  the  drama  in  the  third 
book  of  the  Republic,  is  renewed  by  Plato  in  the  tenth  with 
greater  vehemence  and  a  more  elaborate  array  of  argument 
We  need  not  here  enter  into  the  general  theory  of  the  nature  of 
artistic  production  which  he  there  advances  in  order  to  refute 
the  extravagant  claims  of  omniscience  made  for  the  poets  by  their 
admirers ;  but  his  account  of  the  psychological  eflfects  of  dra- 
matic poetry  may  be  noticed,  as  it  develops  and  illustrates  that 
given  in  the  earlier  book.  Plato  charges  dramatic  writers, 
firstly,*  with  depending  mainly  upon  illusion  for  their  success ; 
and  secondly,*  with  weakening  character  by  over-stimulating 
the  emotions.  The  meaning  of  the  first  charge  is  best  seen  from 
the  analogy  of  painting  by  which  it  is  illustrated.^  Padnting 
and  kindred  arts  produce  their  effects  by  taking  advantage  of 
certain  optical  illusions ;  the  perception  of  the  actual  propor- 
tions of  objects  is  kept  in  abeyance  by  the  mere  appearance, 
until  corrected  by  scientific  measurement.  Similarly  the  poet 
takes  advantage  of  illusions  of  feeling  ;•  the  aspects  of  charac- 
ter which  he  likes  to  represent  are  not  those  where  it  is  simple, 
quiet,  consistent,  and  rational,  but  rather  its  emotional  aspects, 
with  their  shifting  lights  and  shadows,  where  the  contrasts  are 
strong  and  the  transitions  rapid  ;  and  the  element  in  his  audi- 
ence to  which  he  appeals,  and  upon  which  he  reckons  for  his 
success,  is  not  the  sober  judgment  which  sees  life  in  its  true  pro- 
portions, but  the  Dlusory  feelings  of  the  moment  which  care  only 
for  their  immediate  satisfaction.     So  that,  judged  by  the  worUi 
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Ii  of  what  it  represents  and  of  what  it  appeals  to.  dramatic 
poetry  eeems  to  condemn  itself  to  inferiority.  The  second 
charge  against  it  is  an  expansion  of  that  made  in  the  third 
book.  Few  people  reflect  that  in  putting  themselves  in  the 
positions  of  others,  they  catch  something  which  becomes  their 
own.'  Yet  this  is  the  case  when,  in  seeing  tragedy  and  comedy, 
we  give  unrestrained  way  to  emotions  which  we  should  be 
ashamed  to  indulge  in  real  life.  We  think  it  does  not  matter, 
because  we  stand  outside  the  circurastances  which  call  them 
forth  ;  bnt  when  similar  circumstances  arise  in  our  own  experi- 
ence we  find  that  our  will  has  been  weakened  and  our  self- 
respect  andermlned. 

Two  dominant  ideas  underlie  all  the  objections  urged  by 
Plato  against  the  dramatic  element  in  literature :  the  duty  of 
being  true  to  ourselves,  and  the  duty  of  being  true  to  facts. 
The  two  were  in  his  mind  closely  related.  As  the  burden  of 
his  philosophy  of  knowledge  was  that  we  should  learn  to  see 
things  as  they  are,  not  as  they  appear  to  us  to  be,  so  the  burden 
of  hia  philosophy  of  conduct  is  that  we  should  learn  to  be 
what  we  really  are.  and  not  what  our  fancy  makes  us.  And  aa 
the  belief  in  an  objective  world  of  reality,  an  order  of  existence 
which  we  do  not  create,  but  which  we  find  and  must  recognise, 
pervades  his  logical  speculation,  so  it  is  the  corresponding  con- 
viction that  the  rational  self  in  man  is  his  most  real  self,  and 
that  life  in  accordance  with  the  rational  order  of  the  world  is 
his  truest  life,  which  gives  nerve  and  consistency  to  his  theories 
of  morality.  We  have  already  seen  expressions  of  this  convic- 
tion in  the  denial  of  the  possibility  of  change  in  the  divine 
oataie,  and  in  the  condemnation  of  excessive  indulgence  of 
emotioD.  Order  and  immutability  seemed  to  Plato  the  attributes 
of  what  is  best  and  highest  both  in  the  physical  and  in  the 
moral  world,  and  it  is  just  these  attributes  wliich  he  missed  in 
the  capricious  current  of  feeling.  The  lower  he  went  in  human 
nature  or  in  human  society,  the  more  did  he  seem  to  find  men 
the  creatures  of  their  sentiment,  and  the  less  purpose  or  law 
did  he  discern  in  their  lives.*  And  art,  especially  dramatic  art, 
seemed  to  him  to  pander  to  this  natural  fic;kleness.     It  had 


no  principle  of  selection,  no  law  of  better  and  worse  ;^  wherever 
it  could  raise  a  laugh,  or  draw  a  sigh,  or  tickle  an  appetite, 
there  it  was  ready  with  its  phantasmagoria  of  life.  It  had  a 
direct  interest  in  "watering  and  nourishing"*  the  lower  and 
more  trivial  impulses  which  reason  calls  upon  us  "  to  dry  up," 
and  it  stimulated  the  already  too  great  teudency  in  us  to  do 
everybody's  business  except  our  own,  to  be  actors  instead  of 
citizens,  to  play  at  life  instead  of  living  it.  The  words  of  Bacon, 
in  which  he  gives  the  reason  why  poetry  "  was  ever  thought  to 
have  some  participation  of  divineness,"  might  have  been  used 
by  Plato  in  another  sense  to  express  why  it  is  so  far  from  being 
divine ;  "  poetry  doth  raise  and  erect  the  mind,  by  submitting 
the  shows  of  things  to  the  desires  of  the  mind,  whereas  reason 
doth  buckle  and  bow  the  mind  unto  the  nature  of  things." 

The  very  emphasis  and  fulness  of  Plato's  polemic  against 
dramatic  literature  must  make  us  feel  that  he  was  writing  in  a 
different  atmosphere  from  our  own.  Few  modern  writera  on 
education  in  England  would  reckon  the  stage  amongst  the  most 
powerful  agents,  whether  for  good  or  bad  ;  few  too  would  regard 
a  tendency  to  theatricality  and  effusiveness  as  one  of  the  most 
serious  dangers  to  the  English  character.  Not  the  most  extra- 
vagant admirer  of  our  dramatists  would  claim  for  them  what 
Plato  heard  men  claim  for  Homer,  that  they  have  "  educated 
their  country,  and  deserve  to  be  read  over  and  over  again  as 
authorities  on  human  conduct  and  education,  and  as  models  on 
which  men  may  order  the  whole  of  their  lives."^  Nor  is  the 
average  Englishman  likely  to  be  too  "  imitative "  in  the  sense 
which  alarmed  Plato.  The  suppleness  of  nature  which  made 
it  hard  for  the  Athenian  to  be  "  one  man  and  not  many,"  is 
generally  replaced  in  us  by  a  sturdiness  and  concentration, 
of  which  consistency  and  self-respect,  self-consciousnesa  and 
sellishness,  are  respectively  the  good  and  the  bad  developments. 
Yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  these  qualities  are  not  incom- 
patible with  illusions  and  extravagances  of  feeling,  none  the 
leas  dangerous  because  outwardly  repressed ;  and  though  we  are 
not,  on  the  whole,  a  nation  of  theatre-goers,  we  are  undoubtedly 
a  nation  of  novel-readers,  and  may  find  there  the   dramatic 
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mulante  against  which  Plato  protested.  It  must  be  borne  in 
bd.in  conipariag  any  ethical  influence  of  literature  in  ancient 
and  modern  times,  that  what  in  Greece  was  mainly  a  public  of 
spectators  and  listeners  is  now  mainly  a  public  of  readers.  It 
is  true  that  ia  the  pulpit  we  have  a  medium  of  oral  communi- 
oatioQ  which  they  had  not,  but,  speaking  generally,  it  is  not  now 
in  the  open  places  of  the  theatre,  the  camp,  the  law-courts,  and 
the  marketplace,  that  the  uttered  word  moat  circulates  and 
works ;  it  is  rather  in  silence  or  in  solitude,  through  the  news- 
paper on  the  family  table,  the  periodical  at  the  club,  the  poem 
or  novel  in  the  bedroom,  that  the  modem  writer  speaks  to  his 
fellow-men.  And  the  difference  in  the  medium  goes  along  with 
a  difference  m  the  effect.  Instead  of  the  noisy  publicity  in 
which  contagious  feeling  grows  aa  it  spreads  from  man  to  man, 
till  the  individual  ia  "  borne  helplessly  along  the  stream," '  and 
loses  himself  in  nn  indiscriminate  froth  of  exaggerated  feeling, 
we  brood  over  books  in  the  heated  cells  of  our  own  imagination, 
build  castles  of  the  fumes  of  our  own  emotions,  and  come  forth 
to  measure  the  world  by  the  mock-heroic  standard  of  our  own 
littleness.  But  the  craving  for  change  and  excitement,  the 
deatre  to  escape  from  our  own  true  selves  with  the  responsi- 
bilities which  they  entail,  are  not  the  less  strong  in  us  because 
we  are  not  bom  actors  or  mimics ;  the  mind  can  make  its  own 
stage  and  act  upon  it,  while  the  body  remains  immobile  and 
unexpressive.  Nor  does  the  modem  demand  exceed  the  mo<lern 
supply.  The  novel,  which  absorbs  so  much  of  our  dramatic 
talent,  lends  itself  with  fatal  ease  to  the  promiscuous  photo- 
graphy of  situations  and  feelings.  The  increased  sense  of  the 
importance  of  human  life  and  of  the  inexbaustibleness  of  its 
problems  supplies  a  ready  argument  to  those  who  find  anything 
and  everything  "interesting;"  and  there  are  still  writers  of 
whom  we  might  say  metaphorically  what  Plato  intended 
literally,  "  that  there  is  nothing  which  they  will  not  imitate, 
thunder  and  wind,  trumpets  and  whistles,  dogs  and  sheep."  * 

The  same  principles  which  guided  Plato  in  his  conception  of 
the  educational  function  of  literature  guided  him  also  in  his 
treatment  of  the  other  constituents  of  "  musical"  education,  and 
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led  him  to  conclusions  still  more  at  variance  with  modem 
practice  and  theory.  That  poetry  and  literature,  which  express 
definite  ideas,  should  be  made  to  serve  the  interests  of  society, 
is  an  intelligible  if  surprising  proposal ;  but  that  music,  paint- 
ing, and  sculpture  should  be  pressed  into  the  same  service,  will 
seem  to  many  a  vague  fancy,  impracticable  in  education,  and 
destructive  of  art.  Let  us  then  see  what  Plato's  idea  of  the  use 
of  the  arts  in  education  precisely  was.  "  Music,"  he  says,^ 
"  involves  three  elements,  words,  harmony,  rhythm,"  or,  as  we 
may  say,  to  bring  his  meaning  nearer  home,  without  pretending 
to  give  it  an  exact  modern  equivalent,  words,  key,  and  tima 
As  to  the  words,  they  must  conform  to  the  same  canons  as  the 
words  of  other  poetry,  and  the  character  of  the  two  remaining 
elements  must  be  determined  by  that  of  the  words.  Those 
"  harmonies"  and  "  rhythms"  then  must  be  employed  in  musical 
composition  which  will  express  the  qualities  which  we  wish  to 
develop  in  the  soul.  What  these  are  we  already  know.  They 
are  the  qualities  which  result  from  the  right  nurture  of  the  two 
higher  psychological  elements  in  human  nature,  the  "  spirited" 
and  the  "  philosophic."  We  must  therefore  have  a  music  of 
corresponding  character,  a  music  of  war  and  a  music  of  peace,* 
a  "  harmony  "  of  violence  and  eflfort,  and  a  "  harmony  "  of  con- 
ciliation and  calm,  a  "  harmony"  to  represent  the  daring  of  the 
soldier  and  the  endurance  of  the  martyr,  and  a  "  harmony"  to 
express  the  accents  of  entreaty  or  persuasion,  of  submission  or 
acquiescence.  Other  kinds  than  these,  and  other  instruments 
than  these  require,  are  superfluous  luxuries  which  must  be 
"  purged  away"*  in  a  healthy  state,  whose  object  is  not  to  stimu- 
late every  feverish  craving  of  its  citizens,  but  to  weave  strongly 
those  vital  strains  of  character  which  sustain  the  fabric  of 
society.  The  same  principle  will  apply  to  the  "  rhythms"  *  and 
measures  of  music  and  dance,  as  to  the  "  harmonies"  in  which 
they  are  composed  ;  they  must  not  develop  in  lawless  indepen- 
dence, but  must  be  such  as  will  express  "  the  orderly  and  brave 
life." 

Tliere  is  then,  according  to  Plato,  a  right  and  a  wrong  in  the 
musical  relations  of  pitch  and  time,  and  this  right  and  wrong 
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ifl  ta  soioe  eeiise  akin  to  the  right  and  'wrong  in  human 
ratare  and  conduct.  Goodness  and  badness  of  fonn,  lie  says, 
follow  goodness  and  badness  of  rhythm,  and  goodness  and  bad- 
ness of  rhythm  follow  goodness  and  badness  of  langu^e,  and 
these  again  depend  upon  goodness  and  badness  of  character.' 
Nor  is  it  only  in  the  movements  of  dance  and  song  that  there 
ia  this  correspondence ;  in  all  sensuous  material  there  is  a  similar 
capability  of  expression  ;*  it  ia  present  in  the  forms  of  painting 
and  sculpture,  of  weaving  and  embroidery,  of  building  and 
manufacture,  of  animal  and  vegetable  life ;  "  in  all  of  these 
there  is  shapeliness  or  unshapeliuess,  and  unshapeliness  and  un- 
rhytbmicalness  and  inharmoniouaness  are  tlie  kindred  of  badness 
of  language  and  badness  of  character,  while  the  opposites  are 
kindred  and  imitations  of  the  opposite  character,  the  chastened 
and  the  good."  The  poets  then  ara  not  the  only  artists  over 
whom  the  state  should  exercise  control;'  attention  must  be 
^ven  to  the  whole  body  of  craftsmen,  and  they  must  be  pro- 
vented  from  expressing  what  is  vicious  and  nnchastened,  mean 
and  unshapely,  whether  in  the  figures  of  living  things  or  in 
bnildings  or  in  any  other  work  of  art.  The  artists  who  should 
he  encouraged  by  the  state  must  be  "  those  who  have  the 
genius  to  track  out  the  nature  of  what  is  fair  and  shapely  "*  and 
to  embody  it  anew  in  their  works.  For  the  young  citizens  must 
not  be  allowed  to  grow  up  amongst  images  of  evil,  lest  their 
souls  by  daily  contact  gradually  and  unconsciously  assimilate 
the  i^line«s  of  their  surroundings.^  Rather  they  should  be 
like  men  living  in  a  beautiful  and  healthy  place ;  from  every- 
thing that  they  see  and  hear,  loveliness,  like  a  breeze,  should 
pass  into  their  souls,  and  teach  them  without  their  knowing 
it  the  truth  of  which  it  ii  a  manifestation.  In  sucli  an 
atmosphere  they  will  not  only  acquire  a  natural  grace  and 
proporLion  of  bearing  and  character,  but  an  instinctive  sense  of 
what  is  fair  and  what  is  foid  in  nature  and  in  art ;  and  this 
instinctive  sense  is  a  kind  of  anticipation  of  a  rational  under- 
standing of  the  nature  of  good  and  evil;  for  the  reason  which 
ia  DOW  presented  to  them  in  forms  of  sense,  and  calls  forth 
s  delight,  is  the  same  reason  which  they  will  afterwards 
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leam  to  know  in  its  own  form  as  an  intelligible  principle,  and 
which  they  will  then  recognise  as  an  old  friend  with  a  new  face.^ 

Such  is  the  nature  and  such  are  the  limits  of  the  education 
of  "  music."  It  has  a  more  intellectual  and  a  more  emotional 
aspect.  From  the  former  point  of  view,  it  is  completed  when 
we  have  "  learned  to  read  "  ^  the  world  of  sights  and  sounds 
which  is  about  us.  That  world  is  like  a  language  which  we 
have  got  to  master ;  the  sensible  forms  of  good  and  evil  pass 
and  repass  before  u$  in  an  infinite  variety  of  combinations,  like 
the  letters  of  an  alphabet  which  combine  into  an  infinity  of 
words,  great  and  small.  No  form  can  be  disregarded ;  acts  and 
speeches  which  seem  trivial,  like  the  little  words  in  a  book,  may 
contain  a  world  of  meaning  and  be  the  key  to  a  character.  And 
the  true  function  of  the  artist  is  to  help  us  to  leam  this  lan- 
guage of  life ;  he  is  the  man  who  knows  the  shapes  of  the  letters 
and  the  laws  of  their  combinations.  In  the  "  mirror  "  which 
he  holds  up  we  may  see  reflected  the  images  of  courage,  tem- 
perance, generosity,  and  their  opposites,  and  thus  learn  to  know 
the  realities  when  we  see  them.  Thus  art  should  find  its 
fulfilment  in  life;  and  he  may  most  truly  be  said  to  be 
"  musically  "  educated,  whose  eye  and  ear  are  trained  to  detect 
what  is  right  and  wrong,  not  only  in  the  creations  of  art,  but 
also,  so  far  as  it  can  be  apprehended  by  the  senses,  in  the  actual 
world  of  which  art  is  the  reflection. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  regard  the  emotional  effects  of 
"  musical  *'  education,  they  may  be  sunmied  up  in  two,  that  it 
infuses  a  spirit  of  order,^  and  that  it  develops  the  "  true  love  " 
of  beauty,*  the  former  being  the  more  passive  condition  of  which 
the  latter  is  the  more  active  expression.  To  Plato,  most  of  the 
evils  of  sensual  passion  fall  under  one  of  two  heads,  unr^ulated 
variety  or  unregulated  intensity.  He  considered  passion  to  be 
essentially  "  many-headed,"  and  capable  of  indefinite  multipli- 
cation and  expansion ;  and  one  of  his  chief  charges  against  the 
art  of  his  time  was  that  it  fostered  and  satisfied  the  indiscrimi- 
nate craving  for  emotional  excitement.     In  contrast  with  it, 
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be  demaaded  an  art  which  should  not  merely  stimulate,  but 
should  also  discipline,  the  feelings  ;  which  should  not  follow  but 
lead  tliem  ;  which  should  chasten  their  disorder  and  brace  their 
indolence  by  making  them  move  in  the  delicate  lines  of  pro- 
portion and  beauty,  and  respond  to  the  qtiiet  emphasis  of 
harmony  and  rhythm.  For  the  balance  and  symmetry  which 
are  essential  to  good  artistic  work  are  also,  he  conceived, 
essential  to  true  artistic  feeling.  Love  is  the  typical  feeling 
awakened  by  sensuous  beauty,  and  the  genuine  love  of  genuine 
beauty  is  incompatible  with  ungovemed  emotion.  The  mere 
"mad"'inten3ity  of  animal  appetite  has  nothing  to  do  with  such 
ive,  which  is  not  for  the  body  except  so  far  as  it  is  the  expres- 
m  of  souL  "  Where  beauty  of  inward  character  meets  with 
beauty  of  outward  form,  each  corresponding  and  harmonising 
with  the  other,  and  cast  in  a  common  mould,  there  is  the  fair&st 
sight  to  a  man  who  has  the  eyes  to  see  it  And  what  is  most 
fair  is  also  most  loveable."  *  It  is  this  perfect  accord  of  the 
iaward  and  the  outward  which  the  truly  "  musical "  man  seeks 
and  delights  in ;  but  if  it  cannot  be  realised,  if  one  or  the  other 
element  must  be  imperfect,  he  will  surrender  the  outwaid,  and 
while  no  perfection  of  form  will  atone  to  him  for  defect  of 
aoul,  he  "  will  not  refuse  to  take  pleasure  in  "  a  fair  soul  even 
though  it  appear  in  an  "  inharmonious  "  body.' 

Before  considering  the  general  view  here  given  of  the  func- 
tions of  art  in  education,  a  word  must  be  said  about  the  relative 
position  which  Plato  assigns  to  the  various  specific  arts.  We  are 
at  once  struck  by  the  great  prominence  given  to  music  as  com- 
pared with  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture ;  and  this  may 
seem  the  more  surprising  when  we  remember  the  excellence 
attained  by  the  Greeks  in  the  last  two  and  the  rudimentary 
character  of  their  achievements  in  the  first.  It  may  be  that 
Plato  did  not  see  in  the  sculptors  and  architects  of  his  time  the 
signs  of  degeneracy  which  drew  his  attention  to  the  poets  and 
musicians ;  but  more  probably  he  estimated  the  practical 
iofiuence  of  the  former  upon  the  national  character  as  less 
important  than  that  of  the  latter.  The  frame  of  mind  in  which 
pictures  and  statues,  and  still  more  buildings,  are  most  appre- 
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ciated  and  enjoyed,  is  rather  one  of  open  and  undisturbed 
receptivity  than  of  active  emotion,  and  to  most  temperaments 
the  burning  word  and  the  stirring  melody  have  far  more  effect 
upon  action  than  brilliancy  of  colouring  or  majesty  of  form. 
But  whatever  may  be  the  cause,  it  is  a  fact  worthy  of  attention 
that  a  philosophical  iconoclast  like  Plato,  in  attacking  the  idols 
of  sensationalism  both  in  knowledge  and  morality,  should  have 
almost  ignored  the  painters  and  sculptors,  and  confined  his 
assaults  to  the  musicians  and  still  more  to  the  poets.  Another 
noticeable  point  is  the  simplicity  and  uniformity  of  the  criteria 
which  Plato  applies  to  the  several  arts.  Proportion,  in  one 
form  or  another,  is  the  single  source  to  which  he  refers  all 
artistic  excellence,  in  the  musical  relations  of  time  and  tone  no 
less  than  in  those  of  space  in  the  arts  of  form  and  construction. 
And  this  leads  us  lastly  to  remark  how  extremely  rudimentary 
must  have  been  the  music  of  which  he  was  speaking.  He 
assumes  throughout  that  music  always  implies  words,  and  the 
whole  subject  of  harmony,  in  its  modem  sense,  is  absent  firom 
his  consideration.  The  truth  seems  to  be,  paradoxical  as  it 
may  sound,  that  it  was  the  very  simplicity  of  Greek  music 
which  led  Greek  writers  to  assign  to  it  such  a  direct  and 
important  educational  influence.  As  in  the  early  days  of 
sculpture  or  painting,  the  crudeness  and  symbolism  makes  the 
meaning  of  the  artist  more  clear,  when  compared  with  the 
subtle  design  and  colouring  of  great  masters,  so  when  music 
was  chiefly  limited  to  an  accompaniment  giving  emphasis  or 
precision  to  a  recitation  or  a  dance,  its  efiect  would  be  more 
strongly  recognised  in  proportion  as  it  was  more  simple.  Even 
now  there  are  dancing  and  marching  melodies  which  exercise  a 
direct  and  almost  physical  influence  on  a  susceptible  hearer, 
just  because  there  is  nothing  but  the  simple  act  of  dancing  or 
marching  which  they  suggest ;  and  if  music  generally  were 
intimately  associated  with  a  few  elementary  acts  and  feelings, 
its  power,  being  more  easily  expressible,  would  be  also  more 
reducible  to  rule  and  to  practice,  than  when  it  has  developed 
into  a  vast  and  independent  growth,  speaking  in  its  own 
language  and  obeying  its  own  laws,  of  which  it  is  itself  the 
sole  interpreter. 

This  difference,  however,  great  as  it  is,  and  much  as  it  in- 


isea  the  difficulty  of  applying  Plato's  ideas  to  modern  music, 
""Ajea  not  except  it  from  the  general  scope  of  hia  theory  concern- 
ing the  educational  use  of  art,  the  main  features  of  which  we 
may  now  proceed  to  consider.  Of  these  the  central  and  most 
characteristic  one  is  undoubtedly  the  idea  that  art  may  have, 
and  ought  to  have,  a  definite  function  in  the  development  of 
clmrocter ;  and  we  have  to  ask  how  Plato  conceived  this  function 
to  lie  exercised.  "  Education  in  music,"  he  says,  "  is  so  telling, 
because  rhythm  and  harmony  sink  so  deeply  into  the  inward 
part  of  the  soul,  and  take  hold  of  it  so  strongly,  and  make  it 
graceful  with  the  grace  which  they  hring  with  them."'  And 
again,  "  Gracefulness  and  ungracefulnesa  go  along  with  rhytli- 
micalness  and  unrhythmical  ness,  and  rhythmicalness  and 
unrhythmicalness  follow  and  resemhle  goodness  of  language, 
or  the  reverse ;  the  style  of  language,  again,  follows  the  char- 
acter of  soul,  and  thus  goodness  of  language,  of  harmony,  of 
form,  and  of  rhytlim  go  along  with  goodness  of  character." - 
"  Are  the  gestures  and  accents  of  a  brave  soul  in  trouble  the 
Bame  as  those  of  a  cowardly  one  ?"  he  asks  in  a  closely  analogous 
passage  of  the  Laiot ;  "  surely  not ;  tlie  very  colours  of  the  two 
men  are  different."'  From  these  few  passages,  which  could  easily 
be  multiplied,  so  much  ia  clear,  that  Plato  was  in  earnest  with 
the  idea  that  there  is  some  real  connection  between  character 
and  artistic  form,  and  that  the  common  element  in  both  is 
found  in  the  lightness  of  proportion  which  is  essential  alike  to 
beauty  in  art  and  to  goodness  in  conduct.  We  shall  perhaps 
understand  him  better  if  we  reflect  (what  the  passt^es  above 
will  surest)  that  in  the  early  stages  of  civilisation  the  whole 
of  life  tends  to  be  more  symbolical,  and  the  connection 
between  mental  states  and  their  physical  expression  more 
immediate.  In  such  stages  speech  has  something  of  the  crudity 
of  a  language  of  signs,  while  gesture  and  sound  approacli  the 
delicacy  and  articulateness  of  words.  With  the  progress  of 
ci^-ili8ation  the  symbolism  of  sense  does  not,  as  is  sometimes 
supposed,  disappear,  but  it  gets  infinitely  more  complex  and 
ibtle ;  colours  and  lines,  tones  and  measures,  instead  of  being 
:o  lettere  of  an  alphabet  with  fixed  and  uniform  v: 


^Hjmbtle;  colo 
^^Uke  lettere  < 

^H    '  3.  401  d. 


■  Lnuvi,  2.  G54 


ling  ^m 
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come  fitful  centres  of  multitudinous  associations,  so  various  to 
different  sensibilities,  and  so  remote  from  their  primitive  signi- 
ficance, that  men  are  tempted  to  deny  their  validity  or  to  rel^ate 
them  to  the  sphere  of  individual  caprice.  It  is  curious  to  see 
the  human  mind  thus  refusing  to  recognise,  or  to  be  recognised 
by,  its  own  offspring  as  they  grow  up.  In  the  infancy  of  art, 
nobody  doubts  but  that  it  has  a  meaning,  that  mind  speaks  to 
mind  in  it.  Only  when  it  has  ceased  to  lisp  and  to  point,  when 
the  simple  singer  has  grown  into  a  "  mighty-mouthed  inventor 
of  harmonies,"  and  the  sculptor's  one  poor  thought  has  made 
way  for 

"  The  thousand  sounds  and  sights  that  broke 
In  on  him  at  the  chisel's  stroke," 

only  tlien  do  men  begin  to  question  whether  what  they  have 
created  is  really  their  own,  and  to  explain  it  away  by  chance, 
by  convention,  by  mechanics,  by  anything  but  mind.  Yet  this 
is  not  really  to  be  wondered  at ;  for  as  soon  as  we  try  to  account 
for  any  but  the  simplest  effects  of  art,  they  escape  us,  the  truth 
being  that  "  accounting  for  "  them  merely  means  translating  one 
medium  of  expression  into  another  and  less  perfect  one.  Lan- 
guage and  music  and  painting  are  all  significant,  but  the  sig- 
nificance of  one  is  not  convertible  with  that  of  another.  We 
cannot  listen  to  the  meaning  of  colour  and  form,  we  must  see 
it ;  we  cannot  make  music  speak  in  words  without  its  ceasing 
to  be  music,  any  more  than  we  can  resolve  a  poem  into  sound 
and  rhythm  without  its  poetry  evaporating.  And  if  the  relation- 
ship of  the  arts  to  one  another  is  so  diflBcult  to  express,  much 
more  so  is  the  relationship  of  art  in  general  to  other  modes  of 
human  activity.  Few  people,  indeed,  can  seriously  doubt  that  the 
character  of  an  imaginative  man  is  ultimately  affected  by  what 
he  habitually  sees  and  hears ;  or,  again,  that  what  one  person  ap- 
prehends as  right  or  expedient,  another  person  may  apprehend 
as  beautiful;  or,  once  more,  that  devotion,  similar  in  effect 
to  that  of  the  saint  for  the  being  whom  he  worships,  may  be  felt 
by  the  man  of  science  for  the  truth  which  he  pursues.  But 
when  we  have  made  a  few  general  statements  such  as  these,  we 
are  brought  to  a  standstill  by  the  intricacy  of  the  subject  and 
the  limitations  of  our  analysis.  The  fact  remains  irrefragable 
that  to  the  vast  majority  of  mankind  art  and  conduct,  religion 


and  science,  are  very  dilTerent  things,  with  little  or  Dothing  in 
common ;  and  that  the  attempt  to  fuse  them  generally  results 
in  sermonising  pictures,  rose-water  morality,  and  unctuous 
sciolism.  And  as,  at  most  times  and  for  most  purposes,  it  is  of 
more  ptactical  importance  to  realise  proximate  differences  thtta 
fundamental  unities,  the  world  at  large  instinctively  looks  with 
snspicioo  npon  those  who,  in  trying  to  see  through  the  ordinary 
distinctions  of  hfe,  appear  to  be  removing  its  ordinary  laud- 
marks.  No  one  has  insisted  more  strongly  than  I'lato  himself 
apon  the  dangers  of  passing  too  hastily  "  from  the  many  to  the 
one  ; "  but  for  that  very  reason  we  need  not  be  afraid  to  follow 
him,  when,  with  the  courage  of  his  conviction  that  reason  is 
one  in  its  essence,  he  leads  us  now  and  again  to  "  a  high  rock  " 
from  which  we  may  see  that  it  is  one  also  in  its  manifestations. 
To  Plato  the  laws  of  proportion,  which  are  the  condition  of 
beauty  in  art,  seemed  to  betoken  the  presence  of  the  same  mind 
as  is  revealed  in  the  immutable  order  of  the  universe,  and  more 
imperfectly  in  the  moral  order  of  human  life.'  He  was  very 
far  from  identifying  or  confusing  artiatic  beauty  with  moral 
goodness;  but,  believing,  as  he  did,  that  the  whole  physical 
world  ia  "  the  image  of  its  maker.  God  manifest  to  sense,"  *  he 
could  not  but  believe  that  in  all  things  sensible,  and  therefore 
in  the  relations  of  figure,  time,  and  tone,  there  is  a  right  and  a 
wrong,  a  good  and  a  bad,  according  as  they  do  or  do  not  express 
and  obey  intelligence.  And  since  bodily  movement  and  sight 
and  healing  are  among  the  most  prominent  and  important  of 
oor  vital  activities,  especially  in  early  life,  he  drew  the  natural 
conclusion  that  it  must  make  a  difference  to  the  gro^'th  of  the 
human  soul  and  character,  how,  and  upon  what  occasions,  those 
activities  are  exercised,  and  that  it  is  tlie  function  of  the  arts  to 
provide  for  their  exercise  in  tlie  best  way  and  upon  the  best 
objects.  It  is,  in  fact,  rather  the  real  simplicity  than  the  sup- 
posed vagueness  of  Plato's  ideas  which  makes  them  embarrass- 
ing. The  luxuriant  development  of  the  arts  in  modern  times, 
in  independence  both  of  one  another  and  of  the  other  elements 
of  human  life,  makes  it  difficult  to  apply  to  them  conceptions 
formed  at  a  time  when  they  were  modest  and  business-like 
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appendages  of  religion,  war,  or  public  amusement ;  almost  as 
difficult  as  it  would  be  to  transfer  the  lessons  learnt  on  a  school 
drilling-ground  to  the  evolutions  of  a  modem  army  on  the 
battle-field. 

Plato  would  have  his  young  citizens,  who  are  one  day  to 
govern  and  protect  the  state,  nerved  and  inspirited,  soothed 
and  softened,  by  warlike  and  peaceful  songs ;  he  would  have 
them  disciplined  to  order  by  the  precision  of  time  and  tune,  of 
movement  and  voice ;  he  would  remind  them  of  their  duties  by 
the  sculpturesque  embodiments  of  undying  types  of  true  man- 
hood ;  he  would  make  grace  and  dignity  as  natural  to  them  as 
the  air  which  they  breathe,  and  lead  them  to  bear  themselves 
unconsciously  as  if  they  were  in  the  presence  of  others.  In  all 
this  there  is  nothing  strange.  But  from  the  austere  beauty  of 
the  conception  of  the  Greek  philosopher  to  the  confused  jaigon 
of  modem  aesthetic  culture,  is  a  bewildering  and  unwelcome  step. 
Our  masterpieces  of  art  are  mostly  foreign,  and  speak  a  lan- 
guage unintelligible  to  the  ordinary  English  mind.  Even  if  it 
were  otherwise,  they  are  meaninglessly  arranged  in  galleries,  cut 
adrift  from  the  surroundings  for  which  they  were  made,  but 
which  they  can  never,  recover.  Our  greatest  artists  are  going 
back  to  an  unreal  or  unnational  past,  or  "are  making  the 
public  their  master  more  than  necessity  requires."^  Where  are 
we  to  look  for  the  "  breeze  of  beauty  and  health,"  for  the  crafts- 
men who  "  can  track  out  the  nature  of  loveliness  and  grace  "  ? 
We  may  collect  engravings,  and  photographs,  and  china,  and 
make  ourselves  learned  in  the  history  of  art ;  we  may  found 
museums  and  institutes,  and  spread  casts  of  Venus  and  Apollo 
through  the  land ;  we  may  give  thousands  of  pounds  for  pieces 
of  clever  vidgarity ;  but  we  shall  not  make  English  life  much 
more  beautiful  or  more  joyous,  unless  we  can  produce  art 
which  will  educate  the  nation  to  see  with  its  eyes  and  to  hear 
with  its  ears  the  country  in  which  it  dwells  and  the  history 
which  it  inherits.  It  is  in  music  perhaps  that  the  outlook  is 
the  least  discouraging.  Here  there  is  a  possibility  of  acting 
upon  large  masses  with  some  effect ;  here  social  distinctions  are 
less  felt ;  here  too  the  English  nature  seems  to  show  more  apti- 
tude and  susceptibility.    We  can  hardly  hope  to  make  our  great 
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towns  beautiful,  but  it  ia  not  chimerical  to  look  forward  to  a 
time  when  they  may  each  have  their  orchestra  and  chorus,  and 
adequate  provision  for  hearing  them.  There  ia  no  need  to 
quarrel  about  the  precise  educational  effect  which  modem  music 
has  or  may  have.  That  it  has  some  such  effect  will  not  be  denied 
except  by  those  who  wish  to  keep  it  to  themselves,  or  by  those 
who  are  irritated  at  the  stupidity  of  its  would-be  advocates. 
The  apparent  va^eness  of  its  iufluence,  arising  from  the  diffi- 
culty of  formulating  it,  is  neither  a  proof  of  its  unreality  nor  an 
argument  against  utilising  it.  Everybody  who  is  at  all  suscep- 
tible to  music  knows  that  he  is  better  for  having  it,  and  worse 
for  l>eing  without  it ;  he  also  probably  knows  that  the  composers 
whom  the  world  has  agreed  to  call  great  are,  some,  or  all  of 
them,  those  to  whose  music  he  most  likes  to  listen ;  more  than 
this  he  need  not  be  able  to  say,  for  a  fact  is  not  made  more  of 
a  fact  by  being  talked  or  written  about.  If  it  be  once  fully 
recognised  that  music  has  a  great  emotional  power  over  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  English  people,  the  proper  application 
of  the  power  becomes  a  public  duty,  and  it  is  only  a  question  of 
time  to  discover  the  best  ways  of  doing  it 

We  have  thus  far  considered  Plato's  conception  of  the 
education  in  "  music,"  mainly  in  its  ethical  and  psychological 
aspect,  but  we  should  represent  him  very  imperfectly  if  we 
omitted  to  mention  the  im|>ortance  which  he  attaches  to  it  on 
soci&l  and  political  grounds.  The  often-quoted  text,  that  "  the 
fosliionsof  music  are  never  changed  without  changes  in  the  mo.st 
important  laws  of  the  commonwealth,"' may  serve  here  as  a  point 
of  departure.  It  is  difficult  for  us  to  understand  the  concern  with 
which  Plato  urges  the  importance  of  permanence  and  continuity 
in  the  system  of  "  musical "  education.  "  It  is  in  music,"  he 
says,*  "  that  the  guardians  of  our  state  must  build  their  guard- 
house ;  for  it  is  here  that  lawlessness  easily  creeps  in  unper- 
ceived.  People  think  that  it  is  only  play,  and  does  no  harm. 
And  what  harm  does  it  do  \  XJttle  by  little  it  gets  a  footing, 
and  spreads  gently  and  silently  into  the  habits  and  arrange- 
ments of  life  ;  from  these  it  passes,  gathering  force  as  it  goes, 
into  the  transactions  of  business,  and  from  business  it  gets  to 


the  laws  and  the  constitution,  with  licence  full-grown  in  its 
train,  until  it  ends  by  ruining  everything,  both  public  and 
privata"  On  the  other  baud,  "  when  the  play  of  children  is 
good  from  the  first,  and  they  take  in  a  spirit  of  law  through 
their  music,  then  it  has  just  the  opposite  effect,  attendiug  them 
at  every  step  in  life,  making  it  grow,  and  building  it  up  where 
it  had  fallen  down." '  And  as  in  the  other  case  the  spirit  of 
lawlessness,  beginning  at  the  trifles  of  education,  ends  by  over- 
throwing law  itself,  so  the  law-loving  temper,  fostered  from 
childhood,  is  the  pregnant  germ  of  the  full  insight  of  the  legisla- 
tor and  stateaman.'  If  it  only  be  started  well,  it  will  assimilate 
nourishment  and  grow  by  its  own  inherent  vitality.  To  people 
who  have  thus  lived  in  an  atmosphere  of  order,  the  details  of 
legislation  will  offer  no  difficulty;  with  an  instinctive  and 
inherited  tact  they  will  regulate  their  life  wisely  and  well, 
whether  it  be  in  the  lesser  matters  of  social  behaviour  and 
usage,  or  in  the  greater  ones  of  business,  commerce,  and  trade. 

We  have  had  occasion  before  to  remark  on  the  difference 
between  the  small  and  simple  civic  communities  of  Greece  and 
the  complex  masses  of  modem  nations,  in  regard  to  the 
directness  and  rapidity  uf  the  transmission  of  social  and 
political  changes.  The  passage  just  quoted  brings  that  differ- 
ence again  vividly  before  us.  To  Plato,  with  the  reatleasness 
and  instability  of  Greek  political  life  before  his  eyes,  the  one 
thing  needful  seemed  to  be  to  establish  in  society  a  permanent 
"  ethos,"  a  traditional  character,  which  should  be  able  to  resbt 
the  sliocka  of  party-spirit  and  individual  caprice.  And  if  this 
could  only  be  done  by  a  system  of  education,  which  should 
receive  each  citizen  at  birth  and  retain  its  hold  upon  him 
through  life,  it  was  no  mere  fancy  to  watch  with  a  jealous  eye 
the  first  symptoms  of  innovation  in  the  system,  even  in  matters 
8o  apparently  trivial  as  popular  songs.  To  us.  with  our  national 
gift  for  forming  and  carrying  on  traditional  modes  of  life  and 
thought,  it  will  often  seem  that  in  education  we  need  more 
exhortation  to  adopt  new  ideas  than  to  remain  faithful  to  old 
ones.  Our  great  schools  and  universities  are  typical  instances 
of  the  way  in   which   prejudice   and   tradition   may   uphold 


methods  of  teaching  and  social  habits  which  have  c«ased 
to  have  a  reason  for  existence.  As  regards  the  other  part  of 
Plato's  opinion,  that  for  men  who  are  going  to  serve  their 
coontry  in  government  and  legislation  the  early  formation  of  a 
"  constitutional "  character  is  of  much  more  imporlacce  than  a 
study  of  written  systems  or  codes,  we  are  more  nearly  at  one 
with  him.  If  the  DuJce  of  Wellington  could  say  that  the 
battle  of  Waterloo  was  won  on  the  playing-fields  at  Eton,  we 
need  not  be  surprise*!  at  Plato  when  he  speaks  of  children 
■*  receiving  the  spirit  of  law  through  their  music,"  ^  or  when  he 
says  that  "  one  of  the  greatest  tests  of  a  man's  character  is  the 
show  which  he  makes  in  his  gymnastics,"'  The  distrust  in 
•■  technical "  education  for  the  higher  spheres  of  public  life,  and 
the  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  a  "liberal  culture,"  which  glories  in 
having  nothing  directly  to  do  with  a  profession,  ore  both  strong, 
sometimes  perhaps  too  strong,  in  the  English  mind.  Even  if 
the  theory  itself  were  in  no  danger  of  being  overdriven,  the 
poverty  of  the  culture  which  we  provide  on  the  strength  of  it 
might  give  us  some  qualms.  The  principle  of  our  system,  put 
at  its  best,  is  that  by  taking  the  mind  through  the  greatest 
works  of  classical  literature,  we  both  train  it  to  habits  of 
exactitude  and  ob8e^^•ation,  and  cultivate  the  taste,  imagination, 
and  judgment  with  the  finest  and  wisest  thought  of  antiquity. 
We  inherit  the  system  from  an  age  when  the  language  and 
literature  of  modern  Europe  had  only  just  begun  to  exist,  and 
when  great  thoughts  adequately  expressed  could  only  be  found 
in  classical  writers.  The  value  of  the  intellectual  discipline 
gained  in  the  curriculum  cannot  seriously  be  disputed;  but 
whether,  as  it  is  at  present  worked,  even  when  supplemented  by 
the  teaching  of  parts  of  the  Bible,  it  supplies  the  best  and  most 
natural  food  to  the  "  philosophic  "  element  in  the  English  mind, 
is  extremely  doubtful.  It  is  not  indeed  upon  this  ground,  of 
inadequacy  for  its  professed  purpose,  that  the  system  is  gene- 
mUy  attacked  ;  its  assaUants  are  more  often  persons  who  are 
crying  out  for  "  practical"  education,  and  who, if  they  had  their 
way,  would  eliminate  from  the  culture  of  the  human  mind  the 
study  of  its  own  greatest  works.     But  it  is  just  this  which 
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makes  the  question  a  serious  one.  For  if  the  position  of  the 
higher  education  is  assailed  from  without  by  misguided  or 
mercenary  ignorance,  while  its  natural  defenders  are  beginning 
to  doubt  whether  they  have  anything  to  defend,  we  may  well 
fear  for  its  future.  In  the  confusion  and  din  which  surrounds 
the  subject,  nothing  seems  so  important  as  to  come  to  a  clear 
understanding  of  the  point  at  issue.  It  should  be  seen  that 
convenient  catch- words  like  "  supply"  and  "  demand,"  or  well- 
sounding  oppositions  like  "words"  and  "things,"  tell  us 
absolutely  nothing  unless  we  realise  first  by  what  the  "de- 
mand "  is  made,  and  what  "  things"  are.  It  should  be  imder- 
stood  that  the  primary  question  is,  not  whether  to  refine  the 
taste,  or  to  produce  a  gentleman,  or  to  teach  useful  knowledge, 
is  the  end  of  education ;  but,  before  all,  how  the  whole  man  is 
to  be  made  the  best  of ;  and  that  whether  it  be  nature  and  her 
works,  or  man  and  his  works  which  are  studied  (and  neither 
can  rightly  be  neglected),  it  is  ultimately  mind  in  some  form 
or  another  which  we  have  to  educate,  and  mind  in  some  form 
or  another  through  which  alone  it  can  be  educated.  The 
representatives  of  religion,  literature,  and  science  might  then  join 
hands  over  their  common  subject-matter,  instead  of  snatching  at 
it  by  turns,  and  trying  each  to  undo  the  work  of  his  supposed 
rival.  In  the  meantime,  until  we  are  nearer  to  such  a  result, 
two  lesser  and  more  practicable  things  may  be  done  by  the 
teachers  of  language ;  they  may  try  to  make  classical  education 
less  a  matter  of  mere  grammatical  discipline  or  of  imitative 
ingenuity,  and  more  a  study  of  human  thought  and  character ; 
and  they  may  try  to  rescue  our  own  English  literature  fixjm  its 
present  neglect,  to  treat  it  in  the  spirit  of  the  great  men  who 
have  created  scholarship,  not  on  methods  combining  the  worst 
features  of  the  traditional  classical  curriculum,  and,  by  making 
it  speak  to  the  youth  of  the  nation,  give  it  a  systematic  place  in 
the  development  of  the  national  character. 

We  may  conclude  Plato's  representation  of  the  political  and 
social  importance  of  "  musical "  education  by  looking  with  him 
for  a  moment  at  some  of  the  consequences  of  its  neglect  In 
the  eighth  and  ninth  books  of  the  Ecpvilic,  Plato  has  given  us 
in  a  series  of  pictures  an  ideal  history  of  the  fall  of  the  human 
soul,  both  in  the  individual  and  in  society.     He  had  previously 


shown  U8  what  he  conceived  that  the  life  of  roan  might  be  if  it 
were  allowed  to  follow  the  highest  law  of  its  developmeut ;  he 
now  shows  us  to  what  lowest  depths  it  might  be  supposed  to 
&ink  if  the  logical  principle  of  degeneration  were  allowed  to 
wcvk  unchecked.  He  had  followed  man  up  to  the  point  at 
which  he  ia  nearest  to  God ;  he  now  traces  his  descent  to  the 
point  when  he  is  on  the  vei^e  of  passing  into  a  beast.  In  this 
picture  of  the  progress  of  evil  a  strikingly  prominent  place  ia 
assigned  to  the  gradually  increasing  neglect  of  "  music ;"  and 
nowhere  does  Plato  express  more  clearly  his  sense  of  the  vital 
importance,  social  and  political,  of  a  thing  apparently  so  far 
removed  from  society  and  politics  as  the  early  culture  of  the 
higher  side  of  human  nature.  The  ideally  best  condition  of  life, 
individual  and  social,  had  been  represented  by  him  as  resulting 
from  the  harmonious  and  normal  development  and  operation  of 
certain  psychical  forces.  In  accordance  with  this  view,  the 
gisdual  declension  from  such  a  condition  is  represented  as  a 
continually  increasing  discord  in  the  vital  faculties,  beginning 
with  the  failure  of  the  highest  to  perform  their  proper  functions, 
and  the  usurpation  of  their  place  \>y  lower  ones,  and  ending 
with  the  complete  inversion  of  the  true  psychological  relations, 
and  the  absolute  dominion  of  those  activities  which  have  no 
right  even  to  exist  in  the  organism.  And  as  the  ideally  best 
conditions  were  conceived  by  Plato  to  depend  upon  a  right 
system  of  education,  maintaining  ajid  transmitting  a  certain 
character,  80  the  typical  forms  of  evil  or  imperfection  in  the 
Brld  are  pictured  by  him  as  resulting  from  the  abandonment 
r  perversion  of  such  a  system,  the  soul  being  thereby  deprived 
I  its  proper  nourishment,  and  left  a  victim  to  the  bad  influ- 
a  of  its  environment  and  its  own  lower  nature. 
The  first  effect  of  the  neglect  of  "  music"  is  a  certain  loss 
[  elevation  in  the  general  aim  of  life.'  The  "philosophic" 
Kultiea,  deprived  of  their  true  object,  find  exercise  in  calculat- 
J  means  to  lower  ends,  and  in  this  unnatural  service  lose 
lat  simplicity  and  directness  which  are  alone  compatible  ^vith 
the  pursuit  of  truth  in  the  interests  of  society.  The  element 
of  "  spirit"  rises  Into  the  place  thus  left  vacant,  and  makes 
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desire  for  distinction  the  ruling  principle  of  life.  But  the 
falseness  of  its  position  reacts  upon  it ;  deprived  of  the  higher 
inspiration  which  its  nature  requires,  it  sinks  itself  into  mere 
personal  ambition,  while  the  meaner  desires,  wUch  it  should 
have  joined  with  reason  to  regulate  or  repress,  begin  to  lift  up 
their  heads.  Such  is  Plato's  psychological  diagnosis  of  certain 
well-known  social  plienoineua.  When  the  best  intellects  in 
the  community  begin  to  be  suspected  of  being  "  too  clever,"  and 
ore  kept  out  of  high  places  in  favour  of  "  honest  and  down- 
right" men;  when  self-respect  tends  to  degenerate  into  self- 
will,  and  the  desire  for  peraonnl  distinction  becomes  a  passion; 
when  moral  rectitude  is  upheld  more  by  fear  of  disgrace  than 
by  inward  conviction,  and  a  chivalrous  bearing  in  public  is 
compatible  with  the  pursuit  of  money  and  pleasure  "in  the 
dark;"^  then  we  may  suspect  that  "the  Muses  are  beginning 
to  be  neglected,"'  and  that  "  reason  tempered  with  music, 
which  is  the  only  guardian-angel  of  virtue,"*  is  being  driven 
from  its  natural  home  in  tbe  souls  of  men. 

The  continued  neglect  of  education  brings  with  it  more 
aggravated  results.*  As  the  eye  of  the  mind  grows  more  and 
mora  unaccustomed  to  the  vision  of  beauty  and  truth,  its  sight 
gets  more  and  more  narrowed  to  the  objects  nearest  to  it,  and 
the  "  blind  god  "  of  wealth  becomes  the  leader  of  the  "  blind  " 
soul.  And  the  fresh  downward  step  of  the  higher  self  is  accom- 
panied by  a  fresh  rise  in  the  lower ;  the  animal  appetites,  which 
ambition  had  affected  to  despise  and  repress,  now  no  longer 
"  tamed  "  by  reason  or  swayed  by  high  purpose,  become  noisy 
and  importunate ;  and  though  respectability  and  self-interest 
may  still  keep  them  down,  "  want  of  education  "  leaves  them 
free  to  engender  a  brood  of  "  drone-like  "  passions,  unpreduc- 
tive  and  inorganic,  the  paupers  and  criminals  of  the  aoid.  The 
same  "  want  of  education^"  operating  over  a  wider  area,  pro- 
daces  analogous  conditions  in  a  state,  where  the  neglected  and 
nnnurtured  children  of  the  upper  classes  first  sink  into  unpro- 
ductive spendthrifts,  and  then  swell  the  useless  and  dangerone 
elements  of  the  society  which,  in  its  blind  devotion  to  mom 
had  helped  to  impoverish  them. 

■  Cf.  8.  547  d-e  ;  549  A  i  548  a-b.  <  8.  546  d. 


It  is  a  further  eiag&  in  decline  when  the  comparative 
rMspectability  and  consistency  of  the  pursuit  of  wealth  gives 
way  to  the  mere  restleaaness  of  indiscriminate  impulse,  and  the 
satisfaction  of  the  passing  moment  is  erected  into  a  principle 
of  life.  Here,  f^in,  it  is  the  "  uneducated  "^  soul  wliich  falls  a 
victim.  A  father,  who  believes  iu  nothing  that  does  not  pay, 
gives  his  son  a  cheap  education.*  The  son  gets  into  fast  society ; 
its  flashiness  dazzles  his  eyes,  which  have  never  leamt  to  look 
at  anything  but  the  ground ;  after  a  struggle  perhaps  he 
temporarily  recovers  his  hereditary  steadiness,  but  his  soul  is 
still  empty  and  barren,  and  weeds,  both  native  and  exotic,  have 
full  liberty  to  grow  there.  The  "  words  of  truth  and  beauty, 
which  are  the  best  garrison  of  souls  whom  God  loves,"*  have  never 
been  allowed  to  bold  their  rightful  citadel,  and  their  vacant 
place  is  gradually  occupied  by  the  "false  and  swaggering"* 
theories,  which  promise  "  initiation  "  into  the  "  mysterious  " 
knowledge  of  the  world.^  Their  key  to  the  mystery  is  simple, 
and  consists  in  "calling  insolence  good  breeding,  anarchy 
heedom,  prodigality  magnifiGence,  and  shameless ness  man- 
hood."' For  a  soul  so  circumstanced,  the  best  chance  is  that  it 
may  stop  in  its  career  of  licence  before  it  has  become  the  victim 
of  any  one  dominant  passion,  and  arrive  at  a  sort  of  equilibrium 
in  its  desires,  satisfying  them  each  in  turn,  and  living  that  life 
of  so-called  "  freedom  "  which  consists  in  being  the  creature  of 
the  moment.^  But  if  circumstances  are  not  so  favourable  to 
it,'  the  trembling  balance  of  discordant  appetites  is  sure  to  be 
overset,  the  irresistible  impulse  of  passion  to  absorb  everything 
nnlesB  it  be  itself  absorbed  will  assert  itself,  and  the  easy-going 
"liberty  and  equality"  of  many-colonred  caprice  will  settle 
down  into  the  cruel  and  sombre  "  tyranny  "  of  lust. 

These  meagre  fragments,  from  what  forms  perhaps  the  most 
powerfully  written  section  of  the  Be-jmhlic,  will  suffice  to  illus- 
trate Plato's  conception  of  the  consequences  of  neglecting  the 
edncation  of  the  reason  through  the  imagination  and  the  emo- 
tions. They  will  show  how  strongly  he  felt  the  truth  which  we 
aie  aometimea  in  danger  of  forgetting,  that  the  evil  in  human  life 
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is  quite  as  much  due  to  negative  as  to  positive  conditions  ;  that 
it  is  the  absence  of  healthy  and  bright  surroundings,  the  want  of 
healthy  and  interesting  employments,  the  abeyance  of  healthy 
and  inspiring  emotions,  which  drag  so  many  men  down.  We 
cannot  help  seeing  this  in  the  case  of  the  lower  strata  of 
society,  where  the  pressure  of  circumstances  is  so  gross  and 
palpable ;  but  if  we  agree  with  Plato,  we  shall  feel  that  the 
more  richly  endowed  and  the  more  delicately  organised  human 
nature  is,  the  more  important  and  also  the  more  difficult  it  is  to 
educate  it  well,  and  the  more  fatal  are  the  consequences,  both 
to  itself  and  to  society,  of  educating  it  badly  or  not  at  all.  And 
what  is  true  of  different  natures  compared  with  one  another,  is 
true  also  of  the  different  elements  in  the  same  nature.  Good, 
like  evil,  begins  at  the  top  and  radiates  downwards.  If  we  can 
secure  that  the  highest  faculties,  intellectual  and  emotional,  are 
at  their  highest  activity,  the  lower  ones  will  not  probably  be 
seriously  disorganised  ;  but  no  amount  of  decent  r^ularity  in 
the  working  of  the  lower  will  guarantee  the  vitality  of  the 
higher.  '*  When  the  whole  soul  follows  the  philosophic  element, 
and  there  is  no  faction  in  it,  the  justice  of  each  separate  part  is 
secured,  and  each  does  its  own  work  and  reaps  its  own  pleasures 
too,  the  best  pleasures,  and  also  up  to  its  measure  the  truest 
But  when  any  of  the  other  elements  dominates,  it  not  only  fails 
to  find  its  own  pleasure  itself,  but  it  compels  the  other  elements 
to  pursue  a  pleasure  which  is  not  their  own  nor  true."^ 

The  evils  arising  from  the  neglect  of  "music"  are  not  the 
only  evils  which  Plato  describes  in  connection  with  it ;  we  have 
already  seen  what  he  considered  to  be  the  psychological  effects 
of  its  excessive  or  exclusive  study.  To  obviate  these  effects  is, 
as  we  also  saw,  the  proper  function  of  gymnastic ;  and  we  have 
now  to  complete  our  account  of  Plato's  conception  of  that 
branch  of  education.  Of  this,  as  of  music,  he  only  lays  down 
certain  general  "  outlines"  or  principles,  leaving  the  details  to  be 
filled  in  by  those  who  have  to  apply  them.  The  most  important 
of  these  principles,  which  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  notice, 
is  that  gynmastic,  though  concerned  primarily  with  the  body,* 
is  to  be  considered  as  ultimately  affecting  the  soul  and  tiie 
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character,  and  owes  to  this  fact  its  educational  importanca  ^^H 

This  principle  at  once  determines  tlie  general  aim  of  bodily  ^^H 

exercises  ;  they  should  aim  "  not  so  much  at  producing  mere  ^^H 

strength,   as   at  awakeuiug  the   spirited   element   in  human  ^^^| 

nature."*     II  is  the  fault  of  the  professional  trainers  that  they  ^^^| 

ignore  the  educational  side  of  their  biisiness,  and  attend  only  to  ^^^| 

developing  the  muscles.     And  their  system  not  only  fails  in  an  ^^^| 

ethical  point  of  view,  but  even  where  it  might  be  expected  to  ^^^| 

sacceed,  it  does  not  really  do  so.     "  The  athletic  habit  of  body  ^^^| 

is  a  sleepy  sort  of  habit,  and  is  liable  to  upset  the  health.     We  ^^^| 

see  how  the  professional  athletes  doze  away  their  lile,  and  how,  ^^^| 

if  they  deviate  a  little  from  their  prescribed  diet,  they  get  ^^^| 

serious  and  violent  diseases."^    A  "  finer  kind  of  training"  is  ^^^| 

wanted  for  a  man  who  is  to  serve  his  country  as  a  soldier  f  he  ^^H 

most  have  his  wits  wide  awake,  he  quick  of  sight  and  hearing,  ^^H 

and  able  to  endure  changes  of  food  and  weather  without  break-  ^^^| 

iog  down.     Of  tlie  two  elements  in  such  a  training,  diet  and  ^^^| 

exercise,  Plato,  in  the  RfpuUic,  devotes  much  more  considera-  ^^^| 

tton  to  the  former.     Tlte  most  characteristic  point  in  what  he  ^^H 

says  of  the  latter  is,  that  for  a  certain  period  physical  exercise  ^^H 

should  bo  pursued  alone,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  serions  mental  ^^H 

wort'     This  period  would  apparently  be  from  two  to  three  ^^| 

years,*  between  the  ages  of  seventeen  aud  twenty.    Two  reasona  ^^| 

are  given  for  this  view :  that  "  hard  work  and  sleep  are  enemies  ^^H 

to  study,"  and  that  "  the  figure  which  a  man  makes  in  his  ^^M 

gymnastic  is  cue  of  the  greatest  tests  of  his  character."'  Every  ^^H 
one  who  knows  anything  of  English  school-life  will  be  ready  to 
indoise  both  these  statements  ;  but  he  will  not  probably  con- 
sider tlie  truth  of  them  a  reason  for  making  two  years  and  a 
half  of  exclusive  athletic  exercises  a  necessary  part  of  educa- 
tion. We  must  remember,  however,  that  Plato  was  thinking  of 
something  more  analogous  to  an  incipient  military  service  than 
to  the  games  of  our  schools.  The  exercises  upon  which  so  long 
8  time  was  to  be  spent  would  aim  principally  at  disciplining 
the  body  for  the  work  of  a  soldier,  and  would  include,  if  practi- 
cable, some  actual  "taste  of  blood"  on  the  battle-field.^    Still, 
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even  with  this  explanation,  it  is  curious  that  his  belief  in 
the  importance  of  "  specialising  "  work  should  have  so  far  over- 
ruled his  consciousness  of  the  dangers  of  one-sided  develop- 
ment. 

Plato  has  more  to  say  on  the  other  branch  of  gymnastic,  the 
system  of  diet  and  geneial  management  of  the  body ;  for  he  is 
here  brought  into  contact  with  the  medical  practice  of  his  day, 
and  about  this  he  held  some  strong  opinions.  Impressed  with 
the  want  of  principle  and  purpose,  of  simplicity  and  concentra- 
tion, in  all  departments  of  Greek  life,  he  saw  in  the  recent 
growth  of  luxury,  with  its  attendant  crop  of  new  diseases,  and 
its  new  methods  of  medical  treatment,  an  analogous  phenomenon 
to  that  which  he  observed  in  the  sphere  of  art.  While  the 
artists  seemed  to  him  to  be  mainly  engaged  in  catering  for  a 
morbid  appetite  for  emotional  stimulants,^  helping  to  enervate 
morality  and  to  fill  the  law-courts  with  litigants,  instead  of  to 
make  men  a  law  to  themselves,  the  doctors,  he  thought,  were 
pampering  a  luxurious  valetudinarianism,  and  flattering  the 
whims  of  rich  voluptuaries  whose  disorders  were  the  result  of 
their  own  mismanagement.^  The  simplicity  for  which  he  had 
cried  aloud  in  art,  he  now  demanded  in  living,  and  upon  the 
same  grounds.  In  a  well-ordered  society,  every  man  ought  to 
have  his  work  to  do ;  and  if  he  has  work  to  do,  he  must  make 
himself  fit  to  do  it.'  The  spiced  luxuries  of  a  feverish  civilisa- 
tion, with  its  "sauces  from  Sicily,"  its  "  grisettes  from  Corinth," 
its  "  Athenian  confectionery,"  have  no  more  place  in  his  life 
than  they  would  have  if  he  were  training  for  a  race.*  Most  of 
the  long  names  which  recent  medicine  has  given  to  diseases 
are,  in  Plato's  opinion,  the  polite  inventions  of  doctors  who  will 
not  offend  their  rich  patients  by  telling  them  the  truth,  that 
they  have  worked  too  little  and  eaten  too  much.*  A  man  who 
is  always  wanting  to  see  a  physician,  except  in  case  of  accidents 
or  epidemics,  ought  to  be  as  much  ashamed  of  himself  as  a  man 
who  is  always  going  into  court  to  get  justice,  because  he  has 
none  of  his  own.®  We  might  learn  a  lesson  here  from  the  de- 
spised artisan.^    He  cannot  afford  to  be  long  in  bed ;  his  work 
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e  cannot  be  cured  soon,  1 
Bat  the  rich  man  is  supposed  to  have  no  work  to  do,  abstention 
from  which  would  make  life  not  worth  living.^  He  is  to  be 
allowed  to  give  up  bis  duties  as  a  householder  or  a  citizen,  or 
to  let  his  brain  lie  fallow  as  long  as  he  likes,  whenever  be 
hucies  tlint  he  has  a  sick  headache. 

Modem  life  would  have  supplied  Plato  with  close  analogies 
to  Uie  evils  which  he  saw  in  the  gymnastics  and  dietetics  of  hia 
own  day.  Our  public  schools  and  universities  have  no  lack  of 
Ute  sleepy  and  brutalised  athlete,  who  has  not  an  idea  of  doing 
anything  except  by  force,  whose  perceptions  are  cloyed  and 
dull,  whose  "life  moves  without  grace  or  rhythm,"*  and  who 
yet  probably  could  not  serve  on  a  campaign  or  a  geographical 
expedition.  Nor  is  the  well-to-do  valetudinarian  an  unfamiliar 
creature  amongst  us,  the  man  who  "  sufi'ers  torments  if  lie 
depart  at  all  from  bis  accustomed  diet,"  and  "  is  always  in 
labour  about  his  body."^  Both  phenomena  may  be  said  to 
represent  the  bad  sides  of  something  which  is  intrinsically  good ; 
the  exaggerated  interest  taken  in  athletic  esercises,  while 
it  partly  defeats  its  own  aim  by  artificialising  school  life,  and 
making  games  into  professions,  is  nevertheless  the  outcome  of  a 
genuine  deeiie  to  broaden  the  basis  of  education,  and  to  lose  no 
ebance  of  developing  character  out  of  strong  national  tendencies. 
So,  too,  tlie  attention  given  to  diet  and  the  less  serious  forms  of 
ailment,  tlioiigh  it  may  sometimes  result  in  making  a  man 
"  pro&table  neither  to  himself  or  society,"*  is  a  symptom  of  the 
liigher  and  more  intelligent  value  which  is  set  upon  human  life. 
Every  real  advance  in  civilisation,  along  with  the  higher  re- 
^nnsibilities  aud  the  more  dehcate  public  conscience  which  it 
brings  with  it,  entails  also  fresh  forms  of  abuse  and  greater 
necessity  for  taking  trouble ;  but  tlie  best  modem  minds  will 
not  agree  with  Plato  that  it  is  the  duty  of  society  to  let  anybody 
die  who  can  be  kept  aHve.  If,  however,  we  have  advanced 
upon  his  ideas  in  this  point,  we  are  still  far  from  having 
realised  them  in  others.  We  have  not  yet  found  the  best  way 
"  to  blend  music  with  gymnastic  and  apply  them  proportionately 
to  the  soul "  of  the  average  schoolboy ;  and  we  have  scarcely 
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begun  to  entertain  the  idea  that  a  man  is  as  much  bound  to 
manage  his  health  properly  as  he  is  to  manage  his  morals,  much 
less  to  diffuse  the  knowledge  which  would  enable  him  to  do  it 
Let  us  now  gather  up  briefly  the  main  threads  in  Plato's 
account  of  "  musical "  education,  which,  in  its  wider  sense,  as 
implying  the  harmonious  development  of  the  whole  nature, 
includes  "  gymnastic  "  as  well  as  "  music."  Its  function  is  to 
provide  nurture  for  the  soul  from  childhood  to  youth.  Upon 
the  lower  or  "  appetitive  "  element  its  action  is  more  indirect 
than  direct ;  it  tames,  regulates,  or  represses  its  various  mani- 
festations, by  encouraging  interests  and  emotions  by  which  they 
are  absorbed,  or  with  which  they  are  incompatible,  as  the  case 
may  require.  Upon  the  "  spirited  "  and  "  philosophic  "  elements 
it  acts  directly,  by  compelling  and  encouraging  their  normal 
activity  through  the  bodily  limbs  and  senses.  The  means 
which  it  employs  for  the  former  are  diet  and  exercise,  for  the 
latter  they  are  poetry  and  the  arts.  These  last  are  the  appro- 
priate nurture  of  the  "  philosophic  "  nature,  not  in  its  entirety, 
but  in  that  phase  of  its  growth  in  which  it  is  mainly  imagina- 
tive and  emotional,  not  logical  and  reflective.  By  presenting  to 
the  soul  the  true  principles  of  human  life  in  the  sensuous  mate- 
rial which  it  is  able  to  assimilate,  they  prepare  it  unconsciously 
for  assimilating  them  when  presented  at  a  later  stage  in  a  more 
rational  form.  They  teach  it  how  to  live  by  telling  how  divine 
beings  and  great  men  live  and  have  lived ;  they  teach  it  what 
to  love  by  surrounding  it  with  what  is  really  loveable ;  they 
foster  its  acquisitive  instincts  by  encouraging  the  quick  and 
accurate  use  of  the  senses ;  they  develop  its  tendency  to  order 
and  law  by  accustoming  it  to  recognise  severe  symmetries  of 
sound  and  form;  and,  finally,  they  introduce  it  to  manhood 
endowed  with  an  instinctive  capacity  of  doing  and  saying  the 
right  tiling  at  the  right  time,  and  with  an  instinctive  perception 
of  what  is  right  and  wrong  in  the  deeds  and  words  of  others. 
In  calling  the  capacity  and  perception  thus  acquired  "  instinc- 
tive," it  is  not  intended  that  Plato  conceived  them  to  be  received 
at  birth  or  got  by  natural  selection.  No  doubt  Plato  did  attach 
immense  importance  to  natural  endowment ;  no  doubt  also  he 
believed  that  there  was  some  natural  tendency  in  human  nature 
towards  what  was  good  for  it ;  but  we  have  abundantly  seen 


titat  this  belief  was  more  than  coanterbalanced  by  a  convictioii 
that  mere  natural  endowment  may  be  simply  destructive,  and 
tJiat  a  mere  tendency  to  what  is  good  may  oltimately  tend  to 
what  is  bad.'  By  "instinctive"  then  is  meant  that  the  sub- 
slaoce  of  the  education  of  "  music  "  is  appropriated  and  held  by 
the  soul  without  real  re0ection  ;  tltat,  in  Greek  phraseology,  it 
feels  neither  the  need  nor  the  capacity  to  "give  an  account  of" 
it ;  that  it  is  conscious  of  it  only  as  part  and  parcel  of  itself, 
not  as  an  object  which  it  can  hold  apart,  look  at,  and  criticise. 
Such  a  condition  of  miud  is  not  of  course  unreflective  in  the 
sense  of  implying  any  capriciousness  or  instability ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  imperceptible  degrees  by  wbich  it  has  been  formed 
guarantee  its  depth  and  fixity.  And,  accordingly,  when  Plato 
wishee  to  describe  finally  the  effects  of  "  music "  upon  the 
chuacter,  he  can  find  no  better  metaphor  thim  one  taken  from 
the  process  of  dyeing.  The  dyera,  he  says,*  when  they  want  to 
dye  wool  a  fine  purple,  first  select  white  wool  from  amougst  tlie 
various  colours ;  then  they  prepare  it  very  carefully  to  receive 
the  bloom,  and  then  at  last  they  dye  it;  a  dye  put  in  in  this 
way  is  fast  for  ever,  whereas  if  otherwise  treated  it  washes  out  in 
a  ridiculous  mauner.  "  This  then  was  what  we  were  trying  to 
do  when  we  selected  our  citizen-soldiera,  and  educated  them  by 
mtuic  and  gymnastic ;  our  whole  object  was  that  by  obedience 
they  should  take  in  the  laws  like  a  dye,  so  that  their  belief 
aboat  danger  and  all  other  things  might  become  fast,  through 
their  having  both  the  proper  nature  and  the  proper  nurture, 
and  thus  the  influences  of  pleasure,  pain,  fear,  and  appetite, 
which  are  more  potent  than  all  the  soaps  and  solvents  in  the 
world,  might  never  be  able  to  wash  it  out." 

The  question  now  arises,  Is  education  so  conceived  complete  ? 
Is  the  soul,  when  nurtured  up  to  this  point,  full-grown  as  far  as 
education  can  make  it  ?  At  one  time  Plato  seems  to  have 
thought  that  it  was ;'  tliat  at  about  twenty  a  man  must  cease 
learning  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  word,  and  get  the  rest  of 
bk  knowledge  in  the  practical  life  of  a  citizen,  and  that  it 
i  with  those  in  authority  to  watch  hia  development  and 
i  his  career  accordingly.     But  we  have  also  seen  that 
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in  the  second  section  of  the  JRepvilic,  he  clearly  expresses  his 
feeling  of  the  imperfection  of  the  education  of  "  music,",  and 
assigns  to  it  a  subordinate  and  preparatory  function  in  a  more 
elaborate  system.^  There  are  two  main  points  in  which  Plato 
finds  it  imperfect :  subjectively,  from  the  side  of  the  soul,  it 
leaves  important  capacities  undeveloped ;  objectively,  regarding 
the  matter  which  it  imparts  and  the  form  in  which  it  imparts 
it,  it  stops  short  of  the  requirements  of  knowledge.  On  the 
one  hand,  it  teaches  the  "  philosophic  "  nature  to  love  what  is 
beautiful,  but  not  to  understand  what  is  true  ;^  it  makes  it 
quick  to  recognise  the  forms  of  goodness  presented  to  sense  or 
imagination,  but  not  to  see  with  the  mind's  eye  the  essential 
principles  which  those  forms  imperfectly  express  ;*  it  infuses 
into  it  indelible  beliefs  and  convictions,  attaching  to  the  parti- 
cular characters  and  actions  which  have  come  before  it  in  the 
course  of  education,  but  it  does  not  satisfy  the  desire  to  know 
the  laws  to  which  those  beliefs  can  be  referred.*  On  the  other 
hand,  if  we  regard  the  matter  which  it  teaches,  this  consists 
mainly  of  ideas  embodied  in  sensible  forms;  the  characters 
and  deeds  of  individual  men  are  described  in  poetry  or  sug- 
gested in  music  or  pictured  in  painting  and  sculpture,  with  the 
view  of  stimulating  imitation  and  educating  the  sense  for  the 
corresponding  realities  in  life.  The  ideas  thus  imparted  carry 
conviction  to  the  soul,  not  through  their  logical  consistency  and 
irrefragability,  but  through  their  familiarity;  they  are  appre- 
hended, not  in  the  systematic  form  of  science  in  which  each 
part  is  seen  to  be  connected  with  every  other,  but  as  a  multi- 
tude of  isolated  instances,  each  complete  in  itself,  and  contain- 
ing its  own  justification.*  A  person  in  this  mental  condition 
does  not  satisfy  the  requirements  of  what  Plato  understands  by 
knowledge;  and  here  few  thoughtful  people  would  disagree 
with  him ;  where  he  differs  from  most  of  the  world  is  in  think- 
ing that  the  further  mental  progress,  instead  of  being  left  to  the 
circumstances  and  choice  of  the  individual,  should  be  systemati- 
cally provided  for  by  a  continued  education.  He  seems  to  have 
been  led  to  this  idea  by  reflecting  upon  the  consequences  which 
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■  seemed  to  him  to  follow  from  the  neglect  of  it.  He  was  per- 
f.  ffuuled  that  the  evils  of  human  life  had  their  root  in  ignorance, 
[  sod  that  if  men  could  once  realise  what  their  true  interests 
I  lequired  them  to  do,  they  would  do  it.  He  did  not  e.xpect  that 
mankind  at  large  should  ever  have  such  a  keen  and  profound 
perception  of  the  truth,  but  it  seemed  to  him  not  impossible 
that  a  few  exceptional  persoos  might  arrive  at  it,  and  that 
society  might  allow  itself  to  be  governed  by  them ;  at  any  rate 
be  was  convinced  that  this  aovereignty  of  true  knowledge  was 
the  ideal  to  be  aimed  at,  convinced  that  there  is  an  intelligible 
principle  pervading  and  connecting  not  only  the  life  of  men  hut 
the  life  of  the  whole  universe,  convinced  that  to  discern  this 
principle  and  to  conform  to  it  is  the  highest  achievement  of 
knowledge  and  of  conduct,  and  that  to  "  rise  by  stepping-stonea" 
towards  this  height  is  the  true  education  both  of  the  individual 
and  of  the  human  race.  Of  such  il  principle  the  education  of 
"  music  "  had  nothing  to  tell  ;^  it  showed  examples  and  types  of 
courage,  temperance,  justice,  but  it  did  not  show  "  wherein  they 
are  good,"*  what  is  the  end  to  which  they  all  converge,  and 
which  gives  unity  and  meaning  to  their  variety ;  and  without 
some  such  perception  how  can  we  be  said  to  "  know  "  justice,  or 
even  to  possess  it  ?  We  may  know  it  in  one  form,  but  we  might 
mistake  it  in  another ;  we  may  think  we  have  got  hold  of  it  at 
one  moment,  in  one  place,  under  one  set  of  circumstances,  but 
it  may  escape  us  when  we  have  changed  our  point  of  view. 
This  is  why  the  results  of  the  first  education  are  "  sketchy " 
and  "inexact,"  and  require  "filling  up"  and  completing  by  a 
farther  education.' 

But  there  was  another  consideration  which  led  Plato  to  the 
eame  conclusion.  It  has  already  been  shown  how  the  concep- 
tion of  what  he  called  the  "  philosophic  "  nature  grows  under 
his  bands  in  the  Jiepublic,  and  how  from  being  a  complemen- 
tary psychological  element  it  comes  idtimately  to  be  represented 
as  the  germ  of  complete  manhood.  Though,  however,  it  has 
in  it  this  inherent  capability,  like  other  genns  it  depends  for 
its  development  upon  its  environment,  and  Plato  ia  the  first 
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to  admit,  aud  even  to  insist  upon,  the  fact,  that  this  richly- 
endowed  "  philosophic  "  nature,  which  might  be  the  cause  of 
the  greatest  good  to  mankind,  is  generally  the  cause  of  the 
greatest  evils.^  The  reason  of  this  strange  phenomenon  is 
found,  partly  in  the  very  gifts  of  the  nature  itself,  partly  in  the 
external  advantages,  so  called,  which  it  usually  commands.^ 
Driven  by  the  native  force  of  genius,  it  cannot  rest  in  the 
narrow  conventionalities  of  common  opinion.*  But  its  un- 
quenchable thirst  for  what  is  real,  its  far-reaching  vision,  its 
magnificent  aspirations,  find  no  true  satisfaction  or  guidance. 
The  atmosphere  in  which  it  lives  is  public  opinion,  speaking 
through  its  hired  mouth-pieces,  who  think  themselves  its 
leaders ;  loud,  exaggerated,  irresistible,  intolerant  of  principles, 
and  confident  in  facts,  which  are  really  nothing  but  the  dictates 
of  it«  own  caprice.*  What  can  save  a  great  nature  in  such  an 
atmosphere,  especially  if  his  force  of  mind  be  supplemented  by 
beauty  and  strength,  wealth  and  connections  ?  His  power  is 
flattered  by  venal  servility,his  ambition  spoiled  by  easy  triumphs; 
he  feels  the  world  within  his  grasp.  And  if  some  wiser  man 
whisper  in  his  ear  the  hard  truth  that  he  is  living  the  life 
of  a  fool,  how  should  he  listen  ?  Or  if  his  better  genius  chance 
to  make  him  listen,  how  should  he  escape  the  clutches  of  the 
parasites,  who  had  looked  forward  to  living  upon  his  success  ? 
So  it  is  that  the  philosophic  nature  is  corrupted,  and  sinks  to  a 
life  unworthy  of  itself,  while  philosophy,  deserted  by  her  true 
kinsmen,  falls  a  victim  to  any  jackanapes  who  can  afford  to  de- 
spise his  own  profession, and  bears  in  this  enforced  and  unnatural 
union  the  wretched  bastards  who  go  about  the  world  bearing 
her  name,  and  bringing  shame  upon  their  mother.^  Only  here 
and  there,  by  some  exceptional  circumstance,  ill-health  perhaps, 
or  banishment,  or  pride,  or  possibly  an  inward  and  inexplicable 
monition,  a  man  of  the  true  stuff  is  kept  back  from  public  life 
and  saved  for  philosophy  ;  and  those  poor  few  can  do  nothing 
better  than  stand  aside  out  of  the  storm  of  the  world,  happy  if 
they  can  live  without  sin  and  die  in  hope.®    Such  is  Plato's 
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indictment  against  the  society  in  which  he  waa  living.  "  No 
one  of  the  forms  of  constitution  now  existing  is  worthy  of 
the  philosopliic  nature.  Therefore  it  is  changed  and  distorted, 
and  as  a  seed  sown  in  a  strange  soil  will  lose  its  virtue  and 
become  a  victim  to  the  influences  amongst  which  it  lives,  so 
in  the  present  state  of  things  this  kind  of  soul  does  not  keep  its 
force,  but  falls  away  to  a  nature  not  its  own.  But  if  it  can 
find  a  form  of  society  good  enough  for  it,  then  men  will  see  that 
il  was  always  really  divine,  and  that  all  else  in  their  nature 
and  ways  of  life  is  human  only."' 

It  is  then  in  the  interests  of  society,  whether  we  regard 
them  as  endangered  by  want  of  real  knowledge,  or  by  the 
neglect  and  corruption  of  its  noblest  natures,  that  Plato  Bads 
a  further  education  to  be  necessary ;  and  the  question  is, 
firstly.  How  did  he  conceive  of  the  higher  kind  of  appre- 
hension which  he  called  knowledge  and  the  higher  form  of 
object  which  he  called  truth,  and  by  what  means  did  he  think 
that  the  mind  might  be  educated  to  the  knowledge  of  such 
truth  ?  and  secondly,  How  did  he  hope  to  avoid  the  dangers 
attendant  on  the  philosophic  nature,  and  to  make  it  an  instru- 
ment of  salvation  instead  of  destruction  to  society?  These  two 
(jaestions  were  to  Plato  really  one  ;  for  in  his  view  the  dominant 
impulse  of  the  philosophic  nature  is  the  impulse  to  know  the 
truth,  and  to  know  the  truth  of  things  is  to  know  the  reason  of 
them,  end  to  know  tlieir  reason  completely  would  be  to  see 
them  as  convei^ent  parts  in  a  whole  governed  by  a  single  end, 
or,  in  Platonic  language,  a  single  "  good ;"  so  that  ultimately  to 
know  the  truth  of  the  world  would  be  to  know  "  the  good"  of 
Uie  world,  or  the  "  reason  why  "  of  its  existence,  and  to  under- 
stand human  life  thoroughly  would  be  to  see  the  end  or  pur- 
pose which  governs  it  in  the  hght  of  that  lai'ger  end  or  purpose 
which  makes  the  whole  universe  luminous  and  intelligible. 
Thus  the  true  interests  of  society  coincide  with  those  of  its 
highest  natures ;  for  the  study  of  what  the  good  of  man  is  and 
requires,  is  the  best  way  of  satisfying  the  best  impulse  of  those 
natures,  and  the  same  process  which  develops  the  pliilosophic 
mind  to  its  highest  pitch,  and  makes  a  man  a  true  philosopher, 
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will  bring  it  also  to  the  knowledge  of  the  principles  which 
should  guide  human  conduct,  and  will  make  a  man  a  true 
statesman.  Thus  the  question  with  Plato  comes  to  be.  What 
is  the  education  by  which  the  human  mind  may  be  brought 
nearer  to  that  truth  which  is  at  once  the  keystone  of  know- 
ledge and  the  pole-star  of  conduct  ?  And  this  question  is  most 
instructively  treated  under  three  heads,  firstly,  What  is  the 
nature  of  intellectual  progress  ?  the  answer  to  which  will  give 
us  a  scale  of  knowledge  and  truth  up  which  education  should 
lead  the  mind ;  secondly.  What  is  the  nature  and  cause  of 
human  ignorance,  which  keeps  the  mind  from  thus  advancing? 
and  thirdly,  What  are  the  specific  means  by  which  this 
ignorance  may  be  removed,  and  the  inherent  capacity  of  the 
mind  developed  and  regulated  ?  The  last  only  of  these  ques- 
tions concerns  education  directly ;  but  just  as  in  the  case  of  the 
earlier  education  of  character  it  was  impossible  to  understand 
Plato  without  considering  the  constituent  elements  out  of 
which  the  character  had  to  be  formed,  so  in  order  to  make 
intelligible  his  account  of  the  later  education  of  reason,  it  is 
indispensable  to  consider  in  a  general  way  how  he  conceived 
the  activity  and  sphere  of  reason,  in  other  words,  knowledge 
and  truth.  And  further,  as  Plato's  manner  of  developing  a 
view  by  antagonism  to  an  existing  state  of  things  is  nowhere 
more  forcibly  illustrated  than  in  his  treatment  of  this  part  of 
his  subject,  we  should  be  throwing  away  the  half  of  our  infor- 
mation if,  in  examining  the  ideal  of  knowledge  at  which  he 
aimed,  we  neglected  his  picture  of  the  ignorance  from  which  he 
wished  to  escape. 

At  the  end  of  the  sixth  book  of  the  Bepvhlic  ^  Plato  gives 
us,  under  the  figure  of  a  line  divided  into  four  parts,  a  series  of 
the  objects  of  mental  apprehension,  and  of  the  mental  operations 
which  correspond  to  them,  arranged  in  an  ascending  order  of 
clearness  and  truth.  At  the  bottom  of  the  scale  of  objects  he 
places  what  he  calls  "  images,"  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  scale 
of  mental  activities  the  "  perception  of  images."  By  "  images  " 
he  understands  primarily  shadows  and  reflections,  but  he  seems 
also  to  include  under  the  term  any  perceivable  object  which 
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reproduces  or  suggests  another  id  the  same  kind  of  way  that 
shadows  and  reflections  suggest  and  reproduce  the  things  which 
occasion  them.  Thns  ail  works  of  art  may  be  called,  more  or 
leas  sppropriately,  "  im^es,"  for  it  is  common  to  them  all  to 
represent  how  things  appear,  or  what  they  surest  to  sense  or 
imagination,  by  means  of  words,  sounds,  colour,  or  form,  which, 
however  directly  related  to  the  things,  cannot  be  ideptified 
with  them.'  This  is  of  course  far  from  being  a  full  account  of 
what  the  arts  do  ;  but  they  all  do  at  least  this,  and  Plato,  for 
reasons  which  we  shall  presently  see,  chose  to  emphasise  this 
cbaructeiistic  of  artistic  representation,  and  to  class  together 
indiscriminately  all  objects  uf  perception  to  which  it  is  common. 
Judged  then  by  the  standard  of  clearness  and  truth,  the  lowest 
Idod  of  perception  is  that  which  perceives  merely  shadows, 
reflections,  or  analogous  images,  of  things,  whatever  the 
medium  through  which  the  image  is  conveyed.  The  Greek 
substantive  {eiKcufla)  used  by  Plato  to  describe  this  "  perception 
of  images,"  means  literally  the  act  of  making  one  thing  like 
another.  The  corresponding  verb,  besides  the  corresponding 
sense  of  copying  or  imitating,  is  commonly  used  in  the  sense  of 
"  coDJectniing,"  apparently  because  one  of  the  most  obvious 
fbnos  of  conjecture  is  an  inference  drawn  from  comparing,  that 
is,  mentally  "  making  like,"  one  thing  to  another.  No  doubt 
this  double  association  of  the  verb  recommended  the  substan- 
tive to  Plato's  use ;  for  it  enabled  him  conveniently  to 
characterise  the  lowest  stage  of  perception,  not  merely  as  a 
perception  of  "  images,"  but  also  as  having  only  a  "  conjectural " 
certitude.*  It  is  obvious  that  if  we  compare  the  knowledge 
about  an  object  or  an  event  derived  from  a  picture  or  a  descrip- 
tion, with  the  knowledge  of  a  person  who  has  seen  the  object 
or  been  present  at  the  event,  the  former  is  not  only  more 
indirect  and  superficial  than  the  latter,  but  the  certainty  which 
we  ore  justified  in  feeling  about  it  is  also  less. 

It  would  seem  to  be  in  relation  to  the  last-mentioaed  sense 
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of  elKoa-ld  that  Plato  calls  the  next  stage  in  the  scale  of  know- 
ledge TrioTi^y  " belief"  or  "  conviction."  Here,  as  in  the  former 
case,  when  the  word  has  so  many  associations,  it  is  important 
to  seize  the  particular  one  which  Plato  apparently  intended  to 
convey.  The  objects  of  "  belief,"  he  says,  are  the  things  of 
which  the  images  of  the  first  stage  are  resemblances,  in  other 
words,  what  are  ordinarily  understood  by  "  real  things."  The 
differences  in  the  mental  state  of  a  man  whose  knowledge  con- 
sists in  "  images  "  and  that  of  one  whose  knowledge  is  derived 
from  personal  contact  are  many,  but  the  one  which  is 
emphasised  by  Plato  for  his  present  purpose  is  that  the  latter, 
besides  being  more  clear  and  true,  is  also  more  certain.^ 

The  two  kinds  of  mental  objects  and  operations  just  described, 
while  they  differ  from  one  another  in  important  respects,  have 
certain  other  important  points  in  common  when  both  compared 
with  a  higher  stage  of  knowledge ;  and  they  are  accordingly 
comprised  by  Plato  under  the  single  generic  name  of  So^ei,  or, 
as  it  is  usually  translated,  "  opinion."*  Neither  the  Greek  word 
nor  its  English  equivalent,  in  their  ordinary  usage,  gives  any 
indication  of  the  special  meaning  which  Plato  here  intended 
to  express.  The  characteristic  marks  of  what  he  chooses  to 
call  "  opinion  "  are  the  following :  subjectively,  it  is  a  state  of 
mind  which  carries  with  it  no  guarantee  either  of  truth  or  per- 
manence; it  may  be  either  true  or  false  •  (whereas  what  we 
understand  by  "  knowledge  "  must  be  true),  and  it  is  liable  to 
be  changed  or  lost*  (whereas  when  we  really  know  a  truth  once 
we  know  it  always) ;  objectively,  it  relates  to  a  matter  which  is 
given  in  forms  of  sense,  and  which  is  manifold,  particular,  and 
relative.*  An  illustration  will  best  explain  Plato's  meaning. 
A  man  has  "  opinion "  about  justice  or  beauty  or  weight  or 
size ;  that  is,  he  "  thinks"  that  certain  things  are  just  or  beauti- 
ful, heavy  or  large.  His  thought  may  be  more  or  less  positive 
according  to  his  nature  and  circumstance,  but  however  posi- 
tive he  may  feel,  he  cannot  use  "  thinking "  as  equivalent  to 
"knowing."  If  asked,  What  is  justice?  What  is  heaviness? 
he  will  probably  answer  by  pointing  to  this  or  that  instance  of 
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,;irh(it  he  means  ;  justice  perhaps  will  be  to  him  bound  up  with 
certain  particular  laws,  actions,  or  persons,  heaviness  with 
particnlar  materials.  The  respective  aggr^atea  of  these 
_  icular  instances  will  make  up  his  conceptions ;  justice  is  to 
"bim  this  aggregate,  and  nothing  moTe.  But  now,  suppose  the 
ftctiona  or  institutions  ia  which  his  conception  of  justice  was 
embodied  to  be  done  under  dififerent  circumstances  or  worked 
nnder  different  conditions,  they  may  very  likely  appear  to  be 
unjast  instead  of  just.  And  similarly  the  materials  with  which 
alone  he  associated  heaviness  will  seem  light  and  not  heavy 
vben  put  alongside  of  materials  which  are  heavier.  The  matter 
of  "opinion,"  then,  whether  it  be  moral  or  resthetic,  mathemati- 
cal or  physical  (for  in  this  respect  there  ia  no  difference),  is. 
firstly.  "  manifold,"  consisting  of  a  number  of  sensible  or 
imaginable  objects;  and  secondly,  it  b  "particular"  and 
"  relative,"  for  each  of  its  constituents  depends  for  its  character 
upon  its  own  particular  position,  and  changes  its  character  as 
its  relative  position  changes.  And  it  is  clear  that  these  charac- 
teristics belong  equally  to  the  matter  in  question,  whether  it  be 
apprehended  directly  in  actual  sensible  experience,  or  indirectly 
through  an  artistic  or  other  medium.  The  condition  of  mind 
thus  characterised  is  that  of  the  majority  of  people  on  most 
subjects,  and  of  all  people  on  many  subjects.'  What  we  com- 
monly call  our  knowledge,  except  where  we  may  have  made  a 
qieciol  study  in  a  special  direction,  is  either  derived  from  the 
i^resentation  of  other  men,  or  from  our  own  casual  and  limited 
llbservation  of  the  particular  objects  with  which  we  happen  to 
ire  come  in  contact.  On  the  other  hand,  though  the  mind 
for  the  moat  part  content  to  remain  in  this  condition,  there 
IS  on  which  it  is  conscious  of  its  unsatisfactoriness. 
"YSxsA  roust  be  the  case,  for  instance,  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  see 
that  the  sensible  qualities  of  things,  which  it  supposed  to  be 
fixed  and  absolute,  are  after  all  variable  and  relative,  and  that 
the  same  thing  seems  to  have  opposite  attributes  according 
as  its  position  ia  changed.  This  relativity,  which  is  inherent 
in  the  matter  of  sensation,  whether  in  the  physical  or  moral 
world,  is  one  of  the  first  difficulties  which  stimulates  thought  or 
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reflection.'  The  same  thing  seems  to  be  both  light  and  heavy, 
both  just  and  unjust ;  how  can  this  be  ?  Are  then  light- 
ness and  heaviness,  justice  and  injustice,  one  and  the  same  I 
To  suppose  this  is  to  give  the  lie  to  one's  own  conaeiousness. 
The  dilemma  forces  the  mind  to  advance  and  to  analyse  further 
this  perplexing  matterofsensation.which.instead  of  the  clear  and 
permanent  thing  which  it  seemed  to  be,  has  become  a  "  confused  " 
centre  of  contradictory  and  fluctuating  attributes.*  To  detect 
distinctions  in  tlda  confusion,  to  ask.  What  then  really  is  weight  T 
What  then  really  is  justice?  and  to  distinguish  final>  the 
object  of  sense,  with  its  capacity  of  developing  contradictions 
and  of  "  playing  double,"^  from  the  object  of  thought  wliich  can 
be  fixed  and  defined,  these  are  the  further  steps  which  reflection 
takes,  and  with  these  we  have  left  the  domain  of  "  opinion"  and 
entered  upon  that  of  science.  And  this  brings  us  to  the  next 
stage  in  the  Platonic  scale  of  mental  objects  and  activities. 

When  we  reflect  upon  the  meaning  of  "  knowledge "  or 
"  science  "  {for  the  Greek  word  is  the  same  for  both),  it  seems 
incongruous  to  apply  it  to  a  state  of  mind  which  is  liable  to 
error,  or  to  an  object-matter  which  is  liable  to  change.  We 
cannot  say  that  we  "  know"  what  justice  is,  if  the  embodiments 
of  our  conception  may  become  imjust  by  a  change  of  relations, 
any  more  than  we  could  say  that  we  "  knew  "  what  a  triangle 
was,  supposing  that  we  found  that  the  properties  of  triangles  as 
such  varied  with  the  size,  colour,  or  position  of  the  particular 
figures  of  which  we  demonstrated  them.  This,  however,  is  just 
what  we  do  not  find ;  we  conceive  that  a  triangle  is  always  and 
everywhere  a  triangle,  that  once  known  it  is  always  known : 
and  in  this  belief  we  speak  of  geometrical  science  or  knowledge, 
which  we  distinguish  from  our  ordinary  state  of  mind  on  ordinary 
subjects.  What  we  only  "  think "  or  "  believe "  is  scattered 
about  in  a  number  of  separate  objects ;  what  we  "  know  "  is  one, 
and  only  one,  however  many  may  be  the  instances  in  which  we 
perceive  its  truth.  What  we  only  "  think,"  depends  for  its 
character  or  validity  upon  its  particular  form  or  environment, 
and  changes  with  them ;  what  we  "  know  "  is  independent  of 
its  particular  presentation,  and  remains  true  under  aU  apparent 
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The  statfi  of  mind  thus  distinguiebed  from  "  opinion" 
is  what  is  commonly  understood  by  "  scientific,"  and  as  the 
only  sciences  which  could  be  said  to  exist  in  Plato's  time  were 
mathematical,  he  took  mathematics  as  the  tj-pe  of  the  third 
stage  in  his  scale  of  knowledge,  though  his  characterisation  of 
them  would  equally  apply  to  all  sciences  ordinarily  so  called. 
The  geometriciaD,  Plato  says,'  uses  sensible  figures  in  his  reason- 
ing, but  does  not  really  think  of  them.     What  he  really  has  in 
his  thought  is  not  the  particular  triangle  which  he  draws  on 
paper,  but  the  "  triangle  itself,"  which  the  one  on  paper  "  is  like" 
"  is  an  image  of."     Similarly  we  might  say  of  the  botanist 
political  economist,  that  in  proportion  as  their  subject-matter 
reached  a  scientific  stage, they  ignore  the  particular  modifi- 
itioDs  under  which  it  is  presented  to  them,  and  see  through 
these  to  the  essential  forms  or  laws  of  which  they  are  symbols. 
In  doing  this  they  have  no  more  doubt  than  has  the  geometri- 
cian, that  they  are  nearer  to  the  truth  than  if  they  allowed 
themselves  to  attend  to  nothing  but  the  particular  circum- 
stances of  the  place  or  the  moment.     ANTiatever  popular  pre- 
jndices  may  be  violated  by  the  scientific  mode  of  thought,  and 
itever  metaphysical  difficulties  may  be  raised  by  the  assump- 
of  degrees  of  reality,  the  best  minds  are  practically,  if 
theoretically,  convinced  that  there  is  a  difference  between 
thinking "  and  "  knowing,"  and  that  in  the  latter  they  are 
in  conformity  with  what  is  real  than  in  the  former. 
The  word  Siavoia.  which  Plato*  appropriated  to  the  form  of 
ital  activity  just  described,  had  no  more  fixed  connotation 
ordinar}'  Greek  usage  than  such  English  words  as  "  thought," 
intellect,"  "  understanding."     We  have  seen  wliat  was  tlie  par- 
\ta  meaning  which  he  wished  to  convey  by  it,  namely,  that 
next  step  in  the  scale  of  clearness  and  truth  above  the  mere 
inty  of  opinion,  is  that  in  which  the  mind,  while  employing 
insible  objects,  is  really  occupied  with  something  of  which 
ly  are  only  sjTubols  or  images.     It  is  necessary  to  dwell  at  a 
le  more  length  upon  Plato's  conception  of  the  distinction 
Ived,  which  plays  such  a  vital  part  in  his  theory 
and  knowledge.     The  opposition  between  sense  and 
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thought  in  various  forma  had  attracted  the  attention  of  Greek 
thinkers  from  the  earliest  timea.     The  apparent  arbitrariness 

and  fluctuation,  both  of  our  physical  sensations  and  of  our  moral 
ideas,  were  continually  contrasting  themselves  with  the  fixity 
and  substantiality  which  the  simplest  conception  of  knowledge 
and  the  most  rudimentary  moral  distinctions  alike  seem  to 
presuppose.  The  necessity  for  immutable  principles,  if  the 
world  of  nature  and  hunian  life  is  to  be  explainetl,  impressed 
itself  upon  Plato  with  all  the  greater  force  that  he  seems  to 
have  realised  with  peculiar  vividness  tbe  mutability  of  much 
which  ordinary  experience  pronounces  permanent.  To  the 
element  of  reality  which  his  mind  discovered  or  surmised 
everywhere  behind  the  appearance  and  change  which  sensation 
shows  us,  he  gave  the  name  of  "  form."  It  is  a  curious  instance 
of  the  changes  of  fortune  in  the  life  of  languajje,  that  the  Greek 
word  "  idea,"  which  Plato  chose  to  express  what  is  moat  pro- 
foundly real,  and  least  dependent  on  the  human  mind  for  its 
reality,  should  have  come  to  be  used  for  a  mere  mental  creation 
or  fiction,  and  that  its  English  equivalent  "  form  "  is  now  mainly 
suggestive  of  what  is  superficial  and  unsubstantial.  The  his- 
tory of  the  word  in  Greek  speculation  before  its  employment 
by  Plato  is  very  slight ;  we  can  only  conjecture  tliat  to  a  Greek, 
peculiarly  organised  for  the  perception  of  shape,  and  accus- 
tomed to  find  significant  and  typical  lines  in  all  that  he  saw,  it 
was  a  natural  transition  from  what  is  outwardly  and  visibly 
characteristic  to  wliat  is  inwardly  and  theoretically  essential. 
Every  people,  like  every  individual  thinker,  has  its  favourite 
metaphora  for  expressing  ultimate  philosophical  conceptions. 
In  the  phraseology  of  Greek  philosophy  there  is  no  pheno- 
menon of  which  we  are  tnoro  constantly  reminded  than  that 
of  vision,  and  the  use  of  the  word  "  form  "  by  Plato  is  only  the 
most  pregnant  and  far-reaching  instance  of  a  metaphor  which, 
in  the  way  of  analogy,  simile,  or  su^stion,  pervades  bis 
speculation.  We  have  here  only  to  indicate  in  the  briefest  and 
most  general  way  the  meaning  of  the  Platonic  conception  of 
"  form,"  so  far  as  it  enters  into  the  theory  of  knowledge  and 
education.  It  may  be  said  to  combine  elements  of  all  the 
modern  conceptions  of  e.ssence,  law,  and  ideal.  Those  qualitiee 
or  characteristics  in  a  thing  which  most  make  it  what  it  is,  s 
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which  coDtnst  with  others  that  are  casual  and  separable,  ate 
the  "  form "  which  characterises  and  individualises  the  thing. 
That  principle  which  gives  consistency  and  continuity  to 
changing  manifestatioDS  of  actirity,  is  the  "  form  "  which  works 
itself  out  in  a  plastic  material  And  once  more:  the  aim  or. 
mark  to  which  the  various  steps  in  a  process  converge  is  the 
■'  form  "  to  which  the  agent  to  the  process  looks,  and  which  he 
strives  to  attain.  So  that  alike  in  art,  in  science,  in  morality, 
it  is  the  "  form  "  which  is  essential  and  importajit,  the  "  form  " 
which  the  imagination  discerns  through  the  chaos  of  sense- 
impressions,  the  "  form  "  which  the  reason  separates  from  the 
accidental  conditions  of  time  and  place,  and  the  "  form "  in 
which  the  moral  consciousness  finds  rest  and  guidance  amidst 
the  distractious  and  contradictions  of  experience. 

Plato  has  various  ways  of  expressing  the  mode  in  which  the 
"  form  "  exists,  and  is  apprehended.  It  is  that  which  really 
"  ia,"  as  opposed  to  that  which  "  seems ; "  that  which  is  "  one," 
as  opposed  to  that  which  is  "  many ; "  that  which  is  eelf- 
identical  and  permanent,  as  opposed  to  that  which  is  always 

X)ming  something  else.    Or,  again,  the  sensible  world  is  only 
"appearance  "  of  the  intelligible;  the  things  which  we  see 

J  hear  are  "  images."  that  only  "  resemble  "  and  suggest  some- 
^ing  which  we  cannot  see  or  hear ;  and  each  of  these  images 
or  resemblances  only  "  participates  in,"  but  does  not  adequately 
embody,  the  reality  which  is  grasped  in  and  over  it    The  vivid 

1  sometimes  crude  manner  in  which  Plato  represents  the 
lationsliip   between   what   is  and  what  is  not  "form,"  has 

ren  rise  to  much  misunderstanding  of  him  as  well  as  to  many 

1  difficulties,  and  has  left  a  doubt  whether  he  had  himself 
cleady  apprehended  what  he  was  endeavouring  to  express. 
The  truth  seems  to  be  that  no  great  genius,  "  stung  by 
the  Bjdendour  of  a  sudden  thought,"  can  ever  work  out  or  even 
ooDOeive  his  idea  with  the  coolness  and  completeness  which  are 
oecessary  to  make  it  consistently  intelligible  and  to  guard  it 
from  misinterpretation.  But  we  are  here  concerned,  not  with 
the  exaggerations  and  confusions,  real  or  supposed,  to  which 
Plato  fell  a  victim,  but  with  the  central  truth  which  he  saw 
^^  clearly,  and  to  which  he  held  tenaciously. 
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whether  we  regard  the  sense  of  unsatisfactoriness  which  impels 
the  mind  to  advance  upon  sensible  opinion,  or  the  intellectual 
condition  in  which   that  impulse  results,  it  is  what  Plato 
understands  by  "  forms,"  for  which  the  mind  is  looking,  and  in 
'  which  it  rests.     The  mathematical  sciences,  which  spring  from, 
and  are  the  answer  to,  questions  raised  by  the  mathematical  pro- 
perties of  sensible  objects,  take  account,  not  of  the  particular 
figures  to  which  they  refer,  but  of  the  "objects  themselves," 
of  which  those  figures  are  only  the  "  images ; "  these  "  objects 
themselves"  are  clearly  what  we  have  learnt  to  know  as  "forms." 
Though,  however,  it  is  about  the  "  form  "  of  the  triangle  or  of 
unity  that  the  geometrician  and  arithmetician  really  reason,  not 
about  the  figures  on  the  paper,  they  cannot  dispense  with  those 
figures.     They  exercise  intelligence,  but  intelligence  which  still 
has  an  appendage  of  sense,  and  is  not  therefore  perfectly 
intelligent.     And  along  with  this  imperfection  in  the  know- 
ledge of  which  mathematics  are  a  type,  goes  another  one  which 
Plato  expresses  by  saying  that  such  knowledge  is  "assump- 
tive" or  "hypothetical."     "Geometricians,  arithmeticians,  and 
the  like,  assume  the  odd,  the  even,  the  figures,  the  three  kinds 
of  angle,  and  other  similar  things,  according  to  the  particular 
branch  of  the  science  with  which  they  are  dealing ;  these  they 
assume  themselves  to  know,  and  make  them  hypotheses,  and 
do  not  think  themselves  bound  to  give  any  further  account  of 
them  either  to  themselves  or  others ;  they  suppose  every  one  to 
see  the  truth  of  them.     From  these  hypotheses  they  start,  and 
when  they  have  got  this  start  they  go  on  through  the  remain- 
ing steps,  and  arrive  conclusively  at  the  result  which  was  the 
original  object  of  their  inquiry."  ^     Such  a  procedure  does  not 
satisfy  the  full  conception  of  knowledge  or  science;  for  "when 
the  starting-point  of  the  argument  is  something  assumed  and 
not  known,  and  the  end  and  intermediate  steps  depend  for 
their  connection  upon  this  unknown  starting-point,  how  can 
such    a   conclusion   possibly   constitute   knowledge  ? "  *      By 
"hypotheses,"  then,  Plato  understands,  not  assumptions  tem- 
porarily made  for  certain  definite  purposes,  but  truths  which, 
while  really  depending  for  their  validity  upon  their  connection 
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■with  higher  truths,  are  treated  as  if  they  were  independent  of 
that  coanection,  and  self-proven.  In  this  sense,  each  one  of 
tite  "  forms  "  of  existence  with  which  the  special  sciences  are 
concerned,  number,  figure,  motion,  etc.,  is  a  "hypothesis;" 
the  special  sciences  are  scientific  so  far  as  they  follow  logically 
from  these  "  hypotheses "  which  form  their  principles,  but  so 
far  as  those  principles  themselves  are  not,  strictly  speaking, 
"  known,"  they  do  not  satisfy  the  ideal  requirements  of  science. 
For  science  to  Plato  means  explanation  and  inlelligibilily ;  we 
"  know"  a  truth  when  we  can  "give  account  of"  it,  and  the 
way  in  which  we  give  account  of  it  is  hy  showing  its  necessary 
connection  with  wider  and  more  independent  truths.  Progress 
in  science  is  progress  from  isolated  to  connected  thought ;  and 
if  we  try  to  imagine  such  a  progress  consummated,  we  are  led 
to  the  conception  of  a  universal  science,  in  which  every  part  is 
seen  in  its  relation  to  every  other  part,  and  of  which  the  whole 
forma  a  perfect  orb  of  truth,  beginning  and  ending  in  itself 
Of  such  a  science,  as  it  might  be  if  the  speculative  impulse  of  the 
human  mind  were  fully  satisfied,  Plato  has  given  us  a  picture,' 
febough  he  is  conscious  that  it  is  only  a  picture,  and  that  to 
lealise  what  he  is  imt^jining  is  "  a  flight  above  "  *  both  himself 
and  his  readers.  The  whole  matter  of  knowledge  is  imaged  as 
■  perfectly  graduated  scale  of  the  essential  "  forms  "  of  exist- 
ence; each  "form"  is  seen  to  be,  not  an  ultimate  truth,  but  a 
"hypothesis,"  depending  for  its  truth  upon  one  above  it;  the 
mind  mounts  from  "  form  "  to  "  form,"  using  each  as  a  "  point 
of  departure "  to  the  next,  until  it  reaches  the  topmost "  un- 
ithetical  principle,"  upon  which  the  whole  chain  hangs,  and 
from  which  it  can  descend  again  securely  down  the  ladder  of 
intelligible  reality.  In  such  a  perfect  system  of  knowledge,  as 
there  would  be  nothing  "hypothetical"  or  unproven,  so  there 
would  be  no  element  of  sense  or  nnintelligibility.  The 
Bymbolism  of  sensible  appearances,  which  suggest  imperfectly 
something  which  they  are  not,  and  blur  the  intellectual  vision 
with  an  unexplained  residuum,  would  melt  into  the  perfect 
transparency  of  reason,  when  mind  met  mind  face  to  face. 
We  have  thus  reached  the  highest  stage  in  the  Platonic 
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scale  of  mental  development,  that  stage  to  which  he  applies 
emphatically  the  name  of  "  knowledge,"  and  the  object-matter 
of  which  is  the  essential  "forma"  of  existence  without 
admixture  of  hypothesis  or  sense.  Like  the  preceding  st^e, 
it  represents  an  inherent  Impulse  in  the  mind ;  but,  tmlike  it, 
it  leaves  the  impulse  in  the  main  unfulfilled.  The  different 
specific  sciences  owe  their  existencti  to  the  dissatisfaction  occa- 
sioned to  the  mind  by  reflection  upon  its  sensible  experience. 
This  dissatisfaction  they  remove  by  revealing  permanent  and 
consistent  "  forms  "  in  what  before  seemed  a  fluctuating  chaos ; 
but  it  still  survives  in  the  sense  of  incompleteness  and  limita- 
tion which  the  mind  feels,  when  it  finds  that  each  science  rests 
upon  an  unproven  basis  and  points  beyond  itself  for  the 
ultimate  establishment  of  its  conclusions.  The  force  or 
faculty  in  virtue  of  which  the  mind  is  perpetually  trying  to 
rid  itself  of  this  dissatisfaction,  to  get  out  of  the  region  of 
"  hypotheses,"  and  to  see  truth  as  a  whole  of  parts,  is  called 
by  Plato  the  "  dialectical "  faculty,'  and  the  ideal  science  which 
the  completed  exercise  of  that  faculty  might  be  conceived  to 
create,  is  the  "  science  of  <Iialectic,"  the  only  form  of  science 
or  knowledge  which  seemed  to  him  strictly  to  deserve  the 
name.  *  The  term  "  dialectic,"  which  plays  almost  as  con- 
spicuous a  part  in  the  Platonic  philosophy  as  "  form,"  means 
originally  nothing  more  than  the  process  of  oral  discussion  by 
question  and  answer.  Katurally  a  prominent  and  familiar 
word  among  a  people  where  ideas  were  communicated  so 
much  more  by  talking  than  by  reading,  and  specially  con- 
secrated to  Plato  by  the  example  of  his  master  Socrates,  it  was 
adopted  by  him  to  describe  the  process  by  which  tbo  mind 
endeavours  to  arrive  at  true  conceptions,  whether  Ijy  actual 
verbal  discussion  or  by  inward  "  dialogue  with  itself."  And  as 
Plato  conceived  that  the  truth  exists  in  a  certain  form  or  order, 
and  that  the  human  mind  in  learning  and  apprehending  it 
must  conform  to  that  order,  he  naturally  used  "  dialectic  "  for 
that  particular  mode  of  naanipulating  language  and  thought 
which  seemed  to  liim  most  consonant  with  truth,  and  most 
fitted  to  lead  to  its  discovery.     Wliat  that  mode  must  be  we 
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bare  already  had  some  indication.  If  the  only  conception  of 
reality  which  satisfied  Plato  was  that  of  a  cosmos  wliich  is 
neither  a  vacant  unity  nor  a  crowded  chaos,  but  a  reasonable 
system  of  interrelated  elements,  the  only  true  logic  or  method  of 
knowledge  must  seem  to  him  to  be  that  which  obeys  the  two- 
fold requirement  arising  from  such  a  conception,  a  method  which 
unifies  without  confounding,  which  specifies  without  separating, 
a  method  which  does  not  "break  the  limbs"  of  truth,'  but 
follows  and  reveals  the  natural  articulations  of  its  subjects 
matter  till  it  has  reached  the  perception  of  its  organic  unity. 
Such  a  method  is  the  true  "  dialectic,"  the  only  true  method  of 
learning,  teaching,  and  investigating,  because  the  only  method 
which  is  in  agreement  with  the  inherent  constitution  of  the 
real  world.  And  if  the  method  be  supposed  to  have  been 
carried  through  to  the  utmost  vei^e  of  tnith,  the  moving 
process  passes  into  a  completed  result,  and  dialectic,  instead  of  a 
logic  of  discovery  and  definition,  becomes  the  living  expression 
of  the  truth  itself,  the  embodied  logic  of  reality.  Plato  has 
nowhere  tilled  up  the  outline  of  his  conception  of  "dialectic;"' 
but  the  greater  part  of  his  dialogues  are  practical  illustrations 
of  the  principle,  and  the  sur^estious  of  a  theory  which  are 
scattered  up  and  down  them  are  often  more  instructive  as  well 
as  more  stimulating  than  the  finished  systems  of  other  men. 

We  have  now  seen  how  Plato  conceived  the  natural  order 
in  the  accent  of  the  mind  towards  truth.  It  begins  by  seeing 
things  "  darkly,"  through  the  uncertain  "  glaas "  of  fancy ;  it 
goes  on  to  the  certainty  of  direct  sensible  experience ;  from  the 
objects  of  sense  and  opinion,  with  their  local  and  temporal 
limitations,  it  advances  to  the  perception  of  essential  "  forms  " 
and  principles,  which  those  objects  symbolise  or  suggest ;  and 
htim  the  understanding  of  isolated  principles  and  their  conse- 
quences it  passes  to  the  apprehension  of  them  as  steps  in  a 
connected  scale  of  existence.  We  liave  next  to  ask,  How  far 
does  the  human  mind  actually  obey  this  principle  of  progress  ? 
^Vhat  is  the  actual  state  and  opinion  of  mankind  as  regards  its 
"  education,"  in  the  fuller  sense  in  which  we  have  now  come  to 
use  the  word  X    Plato  has  expressed  his  views  upon  this  sub- 


ject  in  the  famous  allegory  of  the  cave,  with  which  the  seventh 
book  of  the  Republic  opens.  The  allegory  to  be  understood 
and  appreciated  must  be  s,tudied  in  its  entirety.  A  few  only 
of  its  main  features  need  be  dwelt  upon  here.  Mankind  in 
general,  Plato  gives  us  to  understand,  so  far  from  advancing  up 
the  toad  which  leads  to  truth  and  light,  remain  for  the  most 
part  during  their  whole  life  in  the  state  of  mind  which  is  only 
fit  for  children.  They  are  like  men  sitting  bound  at  the  bottom 
of  a  cave,  lit  by  a  fire  to  which  their  backs  are  turned,  able 
only  to  look  straight  before  them  at  the  wall  of  their  prison. 
The  living  world  of  nature  and  man  lies  behind  them,  and  all 
that  they  know  of  it  are  its  shadows  and  echoes,  the  hazy, 
uusubstanlial,  artificial  reproductions  of  the  minds  of  other 
men.  At  this  moving  world  of  phantasms  they  stare,  and 
in  its  reality  they  believe,  with  all  the  fixity  and  fervour  of 
men  who  have  done  a  thing  from  their  childhood,  They  watch 
ita  vain  shows  as  they  pass  and  repass,  observe  the  order  of 
their  succession,  and  formulate  a  conjectural  science  which  is 
to  enable  them  to  predict  the  future.  From  this  condition 
there  is  for  most  men  no  escape,  for  they  do  not  know,  and 
therefore  cannot  desire,  any  other  sort  of  existence.  Only  now 
and  then,  by  some  force  of  nature  or  circumstances,  a  prisoner 
is  set  free  from  his  chains,  made  to  stand  on  his  feet  and  look 
round,  to  see  with  his  owd  eyes,  and  hear  with  his  own  ears, 
and  step  by  step,  perhaps,  to  make  his  way  to  the  upper  air 
and  the  sunlight  of  knowledge.  But  each  stage  in  the  process 
is  grievous  to  him ;  the  first  experience  of  actual  life  confuses 
him,  and  makes  him  wish  for  his  old  world  of  fancy  again,  and 
the  sudden  revelation  of  scientific  truth  dazzles  his  mind, 
which  is  only  used  to  empirical  certitude.  Only  by  slow 
degrees  he  gets  an  insight  into  the  principles  which  really 
govern  the  world,  and  the  supreme  principle  upon  which  they 
all  depend ;  and  il'  in  conopassion  for  the  ignorance  of  man- 
kind he  tries  to  teach  them  his  new  knowledge,  he  is  received 
with  ridicule  and  opposition,  which  in  the  end  may  cost  him 
his  life. 

Philosophy,  like  religion,  has  often  begun  by  calling  upon 
men  to  get  rid  of  their  prejudices  and  illusions.  It  is  custo- 
mary, indeed,  to  look  upon  the  two  as  autagonistic,  and  to  con* 
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^^■%B8t  the  htiniility  required  by  the  Gospel  vdth  the  supposed  ^^H 

^HwTOgtuic«  and  self-sulBciency  of  tbe  philosopliic  spirit.     Yet  ^^M 

^H  if  we  take  men  so  dtfTerent,  and  bo  representative   in  their  ^^H 

^H  differences,  as  Plato,  Bacon,  and    Spinoza,  we  find  them  all  ^^M 

^H  igreeing,  not  in  a  gloriiication  of  the  human  mind,  but  in  the  ^^M 

^H  inpeiBtive  demand  that  it  should  shake  off  its  "chains"  and  ^^M 

^^KtoTQ  to  receive  the  light,  that  it  should  surrender  its  "  idols  "  ^^M 

^r  and  "  become  as  a  little  child,"  that  it  should  look  at  things  ^H 

"  under  the  form  of  eternity,"  not  through  the  vague  confusion  ^^M 

of  its  own  imagination.     To  all  alike,  however  different  their  ^^M 

phraseology  and  their  motive,  the  conviction  is  common,  that  ^^M 

there  is  an  order  of  existence  or  of  nature  which  man  does  not  ^H 

make  but  finds,  which  he  must  wait  upon  and  not  forestall,  if  ^^M 

he  would  attain  to  the  wellbeing,  the  power,  or  the  freedom,  ^^M 

of  which  be  is  capable.  ^H 

Passing  from  these  common  features  to  the  details  of  Plato's  ^^M 

conception  of  human  ignorance,  we  do  not  find  bim,  like  Bacon,  ^^H 

giving  any  classification  of  the  false  "  shadows  and  images,"  but  ^^H 

we  can  gather  many  bints  as  to  their  nature.     Primarily  they  ^^M 

are  the  dim,  e::iaggerated,  and  shallow  representations  of  things  ^^M 

through  the  medium  of  art,  literature,  and  rhetoric.'     In  ex-  ^^M 

plaining  Plato's  antipathy  to  dramatic  representation,  we  have  ^^| 

ilready  had  occasion  to  notice  some  of  his  attacks  upon  art  in  ^H 

^H  general     Those   attacks   seem  to  be  valid  if,  and  so  far  as,  ^H 

^H  utiatic  representation  produces  actual  illusion,  and  substitutes  ^H 

^H  ^pearance  for  reality.     To  a  mind  which  is  really  fitted  by  ^| 
^V  D»ture  and  education  to  receive  art  in  the  spirit  of  art,  illusion,  so 
^H  br  from  being  a  necessary  element  in  sestbetic  enjoyment,  is  a 
^H  distinct  bar  to  it.     A  person  who  looks  at  a  play  exactly  as  if 
^Bit  were  real  life  may  be  vehemently  moved  for  a  moment,  but 
^Hvill  eventually  find   the   spectacle   either  so   exciting  or  so 
^^P  wearisome  that  he  will  wish  to  interrupt  it  or  to  go  away.     It 
is  essential  to  the  perfect  reception  of  artistic  effect  that  the 
impulse  to  action  should  be  in  abeyance,  and  the   theoretic 
faculties  at  their  fullest  activity.     The  after-effect  may  issue  in 
lets,  but  at  the  moment  of  seeing,  or  hearing,  or  reading,  the 
work  of  art,  considered  as  such,  demands  that  "  wise  passive- 
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ness "  which  is  only  the  other  side  of  theoretic  energy.  But 
there  are  comparatively  few  imsginative  persons  in  whom  the 
double  power  of  self-control  and  self-surrender,  of  entering  in 
and  yet  of  standing  outside,  ia  so  strong  that  they  "cannot 
choose  but "  hear  or  see.  To  most  of  us  the  message  of  art 
awakens  a  cross  echo  in  our  own  selves,  and  we  go  away  with 
the  flattering  feeling  that  the  vapours  or  the  rhetoric  of  egoism 
are  the  universal  ty^ws  or  tones  of  genius  and  truth.  Then  it  is 
that  the  artist,  often  without  knowing  it,  and  against  his  will, 
becomes  "a  mimic  and  a  juggler"  to  the  public;'  the  spirit 
dbtiUed  in  the  crucible  of  imagination  gets  cloyed  with  the 
lees  of  prejudice  or  sentiment ;  and  the  "  impassioned  expres- 
sion, which  is  in  the  countenance  of  all  science,"  stiffens  into  a 
masquerade  which  can  "  deceive  children  and  fools."^ 

The  "  shadows  and  echoes  "  amongst  which  Plato's  prisoners 
live  are  not,  however,  only  the  illusions,  intentional  or  un- 
intentional, produced  hy  art  and  literature ;  they  are  also  the 
illusions  of  our  own  passions.  It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to 
regard  the  darkness  of  the  cave  as  a  mere  darkness  of  intellec- 
tual ignorance,  or  tlie  escape  from  it  as  a  mere  intellectual 
enlightenment.  In  the  mind  of  Plato,  reason  is  never  for  long 
dissociated  from  emotion,  or  knowledge  from  purpose ;  the 
highest  impiJse  to  him  is  the  impulse  towards  truth,  and  the 
highest  knowledge  is  knowledge  of  the  end  of  action.  Thus 
the  great  reason  why  the  apark  of  "divine"'  intelligence  ia  so 
nearly  smothered   in  man   is  not   primarily  the  difficulty  of 

L  learning  or  the  mysteriousness  of  nature ;  the  fetters  which 
bind  the  men  in  the  cave  are  those  "  leaden  weights  wliich  the 
pleasures  of  gluttony  and  the  like  gather  round  them,  and 
which  turn  the  eye  of  the  soul  to  the  earth."*  The  "  impulse  " 
which,  if  it  had  sway,^  would  carry  the  soul  out  of  the  "  aea" 
of  earthly  life,  to  union  with  "the  divine,  immortal,  and 
eternal "  to  which  it  is  "  akin,"  ia  checked  and  thwarted  by  no 
irresistible  necessity  or  power  of  evil,  but  by  tlie  "  shells  and 
stones  and  tangle"  with  which  the  "delights  of  the  table" 
gradually  incnist  it.  The  "  painted  images  of  true  pleaaui^' 
'  10.  Q»8  d. 
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with  which  men  choose  to  dwell,  are  the  offspring  of  their  own 
nature,  which  leads  them  about  "  like  cattle,  with  their  heads 
down  and  eyes  fixed  upon  their  dinners,  feeding  and  breeding, 
and  kicking  and  butting  one  another  because  they  cannot  get 
enongh."  It  is  not  the  thought  of  "  this  unsubstantial  pageant " 
which  leads  Plato  like  Shakespeare  to  call  human  life  a 
"  dream ;" '  rather  it  is  the  same  feeling  as  that  of  Lucretiua 
when  he  cries  to  man, 
w  "Qui  somno  pnrt«ro  majorpm  conWris  ae»i, 

^  £t  vi^luu  Btertia  nee  Bomnja  c«mere  ce^aa." 

'  It  is  because  men  will  not  rouse  themselves  to  the  reality 
which  is  there  if  they  had  the  eyes  to  see  it,  because  they 
mistake  the  passing  shows  of  sense  for  the  eternal  essence  of 
which  they  are  the  mere  outside,  because  they  "  fight  about 
shadows"  of  power  and  clutch  after  "  phantoms  of  good,"  that 
"  before  they  are  well  awake  in  this  world  they  find  themselves 
in  the  other,  sleeping  the  heavy  sleep  of  death."* 

"  How  then "  (and  this  is  the  third  and  last  part  of  our 
question)  "  are  men  to  be  led  up  to  the  light,  as  some  are  said 
to  have  gone  up  from  Hades  to  dwell  with  the  gods  in  heaven  1 "  ■ 
Or,  as  we  may  also  put  it  (for  it  is  upon  progress  in  knowledge 
that  the  good  of  mankind  depends),  "  what  kind  of  studies  and 
practice  will  produce  the  men  who  are  to  save  society  ? "  *  Or, 
once  more  (for  the  interest  of  society  is  ultimately  identical 
with  that  of  its  noblest  natures),  "  how  is  the  commonwealth 
to  liandle  philosophy  so  as  not  to  be  destroyed  by  it  ?"  *  Clearly 
it  is  important  that  society  should  look  to  it ;  that  her  greatest 
sons,  instead  of  being  criminals  or  outcasts,  who  owe  their 
mother  nothing  for  their  bringing  up,  should  be  bound  to  her 
by  ties  of  mutual  obligation*  The  principle  of  justice  which 
r^ulates  other  spheres  of  life  ought  to  hold  good  here  too  j 
the  man  who  has  the  philosophic  faculty  should  not  be  allowed 
to  do  what  he  likes  with  it ; "  he  should  be  induced  to  contribute 
his  share  to  the  common  good,  and  to  help  in  "  binding  the 
commonwealth  together,"  while  his  fellows  should  do  for  him 
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what  he  cannot  do  for  himself,  provide  him  with  the  neces- 
sary material  of  life  and  supply  his  soul  with  the  nurture  which 
it  demands.  The  general  character,  then,  of  the  duty  of  society 
is  clear :  it  has  to  find  a  way  for  doing  methodically  and  with 
the  greatest  possible  ease  what  now  takes  place  exceptionally 
by  the  force  of  circumstances  and  under  almost  insuperable 
obstacles.  And  the  general  character  of  the  education  which 
shall  do  this  is  also  clear :  it  must  be  an  education  which  will 
help  the  soul  to  "see"  the  truth,  to  penetrate  the  darkness 
which  fancy  and  appetite  spread  between  it  and  facts,  to  follow 
its  own  "  divine  impulse,"  and  to  shake  oflf  the  fetters  of  its 
own  forging.  Some  "  professors  of  education,"^  indeed,  talk  as 
if  the  soul  were  like  a  blind  eye  and  teaching  were  "  putting 
sight  into  it."  But  the  truth  is  that  the  "  eye  of  the  soul,"  the 
"  organ  with  which  it  learns  and  understands,"  is  not  like  the 
eye  of  the  body.  The  latter  is  more  or  less  independent  of  the 
rest  of  the  organism,  and  can  be  moved  without  it ;  but  the 
former  can  only  be  "  turned  to  the  light "  if  the  whole  soul  be 
turned  with  it.  The  soul  is  not  in  pieces,  but  continuous; 
knowledge  in  the  highest  sense  is  not  an  independent  act  of  a 
part  of  the  self,  but  that  union  of  the  whole  with^truth,  in  which 
the  lower  parts  are  taken  up  into  the  higher  according  to  their 
capacities.^  It  is  not  possible  to  be  habitually  living  the  life  of 
the  lower  elements,  and  to  keep  the  higher  at  their  greatest 
efficiency.  Evil  is  the  "  disease  "  of  the  soul,'  and  to  be  or  do 
evil  and  still  expect  to  exercise  the  highest  psychical  activity  is 
as  reasonable  as  it  would  be,  if  body  cured  body  by  contact,  to 
expect  the  most  diseased  body  to  be  the  best  healer.  It  is 
from  this  point  of  view  that  Plato  denies  the  possibility  of 
getting  to  know  the  real  nature  of  evil  by  personally  experienc- 
ing it ;  the  very  experience  which  is  to  be  the  object  of  know- 
ledge spoils  the  instrument  by  which  it  is  to  be  known.  The 
"whole"  soul  then  must  be  turned  to  the  light,  for  the  " eye  of 
the  soul "  is  the  highest  element  in  it,  £aid  carries  with  it  the 
other  elements. 

In  another  respect  also  the  mental  is  unlike  the  bodily 
vision.    The  bodily  eye  may  lose  its  power  of  sight  and  have  it 
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neither  be  created  nor  destroyed ;  "  the  otlier  virtues  { 
■oal,  as  they  are  called,  seem  to  be  nearly  akin  to  those  of  the 
body,  for  they  are  not  originally  in  existence,  but  are  an  after 
product  of  habit  and  practice ;  but  the  virtue  of  intelligence 
aeema  to  belong  to  something  altogether  more  divine,  something 
:  vhich  never  loses  its  force,  but  is  made  serviceable  or  unser- 
Ticeable,  helpful  or  harmful,  according  as  it  is  turned  to  the 
light  or  not."'  The  power  of  mental  insight  still  remains  active 
in  the  warped  soul  of  the  clever  scoundrel ;  it  is  the  divine  and 
inunortal  part  in  the  sonl,  that  which  makes  it  "capable  of 
bearing  all  good  things,"  *  but  capable  also  of  bearing  "  all  evil 
things  ;■'  it  may  be  "  buried  in  tlie  mud  "  of  ignorance  or  over- 
grown with  the  "  incrustations  "  of  passion,  but  it  is  never  so 
lost  that  it  cannot  be  lifted  up,  purged,  and  re-illumined,  or  so 
negative  tliat  nnj-tliing  else  can  be  substituted  for  it. 

The  general  principle,  then,  of  the  higher  education  is  ex- 

I  pressed  in  the  term  "  conversion."'    How  is  this  to  be  effected  ? 

'  Clearly  the  educational  process  must  follow  the  true  and  natural 

f  order  of  mental  development     If  the  scale  of  knowledge  and 

I  truth  is  what  it  has  been  represoutcd  to  be,  education  must  be  a 

1  tuetbod  for  leading  the  soul  from  the  lowest  stage,  where  it  ap- 

[  prebends  nothing  but "  images,"  through  that  of  direct  sensible 

f  experience,  to  the  region  of  essential  "  forms  "  of  existence,  and 

(  SO  finally  to  that  perception  of  the  systematic  unity  of  truth 

f  vhicb  ia  the  ideal  of  science.     The  first  two  steps  are  provided 

Wftn  if  the  education  in  "  music"  be  successfully  carried  through. 

I.Its  function  was  precisely  to  obviate  the  possible  perversion  of 

I  ihe  imagination  and  emotions,  by  training  them  rightly ;  to  pre- 

I  Yent  people  from  being  still  children  when  they  ought  to  be 

in,  by  making  childhood  the  real  precursor  of  manhood ;  to 

'  train  the  im)^^nation  so  that  it  should  not  lead  to  an  idolatry 

of  aensible  forms  which  the  mind  can  only  leave  with  pain  and 

difficulty,  but  that "  when  reason  comes  "she  may  be  "  welcome" 

to  the  soul  which  has  already  learnt  to  know  her  unconsciously ; 

to  form  habits  which  may  not  be  mere  habits,  but  the  basis 

for  fresh  acquisitions  of  character,  and  convictions  which  shall 


I 


not  be  merely  fixed,  but  sIiaII  offer  a  ready  material  for  receiv- 
ing the  fomi  of  principles.  In  a  soul  thus  trained,  with  its 
imaginatioo  filled  with  fiair  sights  and  sounds,  its  emotions 
instinctively  responsive  to  what  is  really  loveable,  its  beliefs 
"  dyed  fast "  with  truth,  ttie  new  structure  of  knowledge  has  t« 
be  reared.  The  steadfastness  of  opinion  has  to  be  translated 
into  logical  consistency ;  the  quickness  and  exactness  of  per- 
ception and  fancy  into  the  power  of  abstraction  and  reasoning ; 
the  love  of  things  and  persons  into  the  devotion  to  principles 
and  ideas.  What  the  first  step  in  the  new  "  conversion  "  will 
be  we  already  know  by  anticipation.  The  mathematical 
sciences,  which  are  at  once  the  product  and  the  type  of  the 
third  stage  in  the  scale  of  mental  activity,  are  clearly  marked 
out  to  be  the  instruments  fur  stimulating  and  training  that 
activity.  Those  sciences,  as  we  saw,  owe  their  existence  to  the 
difficulties  which  the  soul  experiences  when  it  reflects  upon 
the  matter  of  sensuous  opinion.  It  is  in  meeting  those  diffi- 
culties, in  obedience  to  an  inlierent  speculative  impulse,  that 
the  soul  passes  from  the  supposed  clearness  and  consistency 
of  local  and  t«in[>oral  truth  to  the  more  transparent  clearness 
and  the  more  rigorous  consistency  of  a  truth  which  is  not 
sensible  but  intelligible.  If,  then,  we  could  make  the  soul  per- 
form methodically  and  under  guidance  the  process  which  it  ia 
its  nature  to  perform  imperfectly  and  at  random,  if  the  sciences 
could  be  utilised  for  training  its  scientific  faculties  as  the  arts 
were  utilised  for  training  its  artistic  faculties,  we  should  be 
helping  in  the  most  effective,  because  the  most  natural,  way 
to  "  make  the  work  of  conversion  easy." 

Plato  complains*  that  the  true  educational  function  of  the 
sciences  has  been  ignored  or  neglected.  Arithmetic  has  been 
studied  so  far  as  is  useful  for  trade  and  commerce,  geometry 
for  the  purposes  of  measurement,  astronomy  for  its  value  in 
navigation,  harmonics  in  the  interest  of  the  professional  musi- 
oian ;  but  it  is  hard  to  make  people  believe  the  truth  that  each 
of  these  sciences  may  be  made  a  means  for  "  purging  and 
rekindling  an  organ  of  the  soul  which  would  otherwise  be 
spoiled  and  blinded,  an  oigan  more  worth   saving   than   ten 
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thousand  eyea,  for  by  it  alone  the  truth  is  seen."  He  does  not 
of  course  deny  the  importance  of  such  practical  applications  in 
their  proper  sphere ;  on  the  contrary,  he  himself  emphasises 
the  practical  utility  of  arithmetic  and  geometry  to  a  niaa  who 
is  to  he  a  soldier  and  tactician.'  But  he  points  out  that  for 
Buch  practical  purposes  a  very  slight  amount  of  science  is 
necessary,  and  that  the  methods  of  study  which  serve  for  such 
purposes  are  not  the  methods  whicli  serve  for  education.*  The 
mere  empirical  ohservation  of  objects,  which  is  all  that  is 
necessary  for  immediate  utility,  does  not  "lead  the  soul  to 
look  upwards,"'  whereas  the  study  of  the  same  objects  in  the 
scientific  spirit  is  just  what  is  wanted  to  make  "  the  natural 
intelligence  useful  instead  of  useless,"*  For,  as  we  have  already 
been  told,  the  really  scientific  man,  though  he  employs  sensible 
objects  in  his  reasoning,  does  not  "  think  of  them."  The  num- 
bers of  tlie  arithmetician  are  such  as  "  can  only  be  manipulated 
by  thought  ;"^  and  if  we  point  out  to  him  that  the  visible  or 
tanj^ble  object  which  represents  his  unit  is  not  "one  "at  all, 
but  is  divisible  into  infinite  multiplicity,  he  will  only  laugh  at 
oar  simplicity,  and  will  adhere  to  his  assertion  that  one  is  one, 
i  never  anything  else,  invariable  and  indivisible,  Geomeliy, 
>  fnr  as  it  is  scientifically  treated,  relates  to  "  what  is 
iible  and  eternal,"'  and  not  to  the  sensible  figures  which  are 
?  becoming  "  something  else  at  the  very  moment  that  we  speak 
f  them.  Nor  will  Plato  admit  that  the  case  is  really  different 
Irben  we  come  to  astronomy.  Here  indeed  the  spleudour  and 
bwuty  of  the  visible  objects  with  which  the  science  is  con- 
cerned, easily  deceive  us  into  thinking  that  this  merely  sensible 
nature  is  in  itself  important  and  interesting.  But  gazing  up 
at  the  stars  in  open-mouthed  wonderment  will  no  more  give  us 
knowledf.'C  tlian  gazing  at  a  very  excellently  constructed  dia- 
gram.* The  whole  celestial  universe,  so  far  as  it  '*  has  body  and 
is  visible,"  is  subject  to  the  same  conditions  as  other  material 
things.  It  does  not  "  admit  of  knowledge  "  in  the  strict  sense ; 
it  is  a  symbol,  but  not  the  truth  symbolised.  The  material 
heavenly  bodies,  as  such,  do  not  realise  the  relations  of  figure 
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and  motion  which  they  suggest  ;^  those  relations  "  cannot  be 
apprehended  by  sight,  but  by  thought  only;"  and  it  is  as  figures 
and  diagrams  for  the  discovery  and  analysis  of  these  intelligible 
relations  that  the  visible  bodies  ought  to  be  used,  if  we  are 
really  to  study  astronomy  and  thereby  to  educate  the  human 
intelligence.  The  methods  adopted  in  harmonics,  or  the  science 
of  sound,  admit  of  a  similar  reform ;  it  too  may  be  made  to 
help  in  the  work  of  "conversion"  by  revealing  the  abstract 
numerical  conditions  upon  which  musical  harmony  depends. 
But  this  is  not  understood  either  by  the  professional  musicians 
who  fight  over  the  "  smallest  audible  interval "  and  "  set  their 
ears  before  their  minds,"  ^  or  even  by  the  Pythagorean  philo- 
sophers who,^  though  they  appreciate  the  true  interest  of  the 
subject,  confine  their  investigations  to  what  they  can  hear,  and 
do  not  go  on  to  ask  what  relations  of  number  produce  harmony 
and  what  do  not,  and  what  is  the  cause  of  each. 

Plato's  conception,  then,  of  the  educational  function  of  the 
sciences  is,  primarily,  that  they  may  be  used  to  teach  men  to 
think.  This  they  do  by  presenting  to  the  mind  sensible  objects, 
and  at  the  same  time  compelling  it  to  ignore  or  abstract  from  the 
particularity  and  limitation  incident  to  sense-presentation,  to  fix 
its  attention  solely  upon  the  essential  and  universal  "  forms " 
which  are  confusedly  "  imaged  "  to  sense,  and  to  deduce  con- 
sistently the  consequences  which  follow  from  them.  The  diflS- 
culties  or  misunderstandings  to  which  he  has  given  occasion  in 
expressing  this  conception,  seem  mainly  due  to  the  embarrass- 
ing combination  of  an  extremely  limited  and  simple  scientific 
experience  with  an  almost  prophetic  power  of  advancing  upon 
it,  or  divining  its  possibilities.  In  the  childlike  confidence 
inspired  by  the  still  fresh  perception  of  the  nature  of  arith- 
metical and  geometrical  truth,  he  leaps  the  barrier  which 
modem  thought  has  erected  between  deductive  and  experi- 
mental science,  and  boldly  surmises  a  state  of  human  know- 
ledge in  which  the  whole  web  of  cosmic  conditions  should  be 
as  rigorously  intelligible  as  the  simplest  relations  of  number 
and  figure.  He  sees  how  the  senses  confuse  the  reason  in  its 
early  reflections  upon  units  and  triangles,  and  how  the  reason 
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sets  the  senses  al  defiance  and  goes  on  its  own  way  securely,  and 
at  a  stroke  he  pictures  to  himself  the  whole  phenomenal  world 
seen  as  the  symbol  of  an  intelligible  order.  He  knows  by 
experience  how  the  study  of  mathematics  quickens  the  mind 
and  compels  the  practice  of  abstract  thinking,  and  there  seems 
to  him  to  be  no  reason  why  the  whole  of  hiunan  science  should 
not  be  pressed  into  the  same  high  service,  the  education  of  the 
human  race. 

We  have  however  mentioned  only  one,  and  the  lesser  one, 
of  the  motives  which  led  Plato  to  advocate  the  study  of  the 
sciences.  The  ten  years  between  twenty  and  thirty,  over 
which  be  would  continue  that  study,  would  be  a  veiy  long 
time  to  spend  in  the  mere  practice  of  logical  thinking.  But 
the  study  has  to  him  a  real  as  well  as  a  formal  significance. 
It  serves  not  only  as  a  mental  gymnastic,  helping  the  soul  to 
reach  the  place  where  the  truth  is  to  be  found,'  but  also  as  an 
actual  introtluction  to  the  trutli  for  which  it  is  looking.  That 
this  is  Plato's  conception  appears  both  from  his  enumeration 
of  the  sciences  themselves,  and,  still  more,  from  the  principle 
upon  which  he  directs  that  they  should  be  studied.  In  hia 
series  of  sciences,  arithmetic,  geometry,  stereometrj',  astronomy, 
and  harmonics,  he  is  clearly  following  an  order  of  progression 
in  their  respective  subject-matters,* — number,  planes,  cubes, 
motion  of  cubes,  motion  of  audible  bodies.  We  need  not 
suppose  the  series  to  be  intended  to  be  complete,  even  in  the 
then  condition  of  knowledge ;  we  are  expressly  told  that  there 
are  many  other  fonns  of  motion  which  might  be  mentioned ;' 
stiil  it  would  seem  that  Plato  meant  to  co-ordinate,  in  outline  at 
least,  those  portions  of  the  knowledge  of  his  time  which  could 
pretend  to  the  name  of  science.  This  appears  more  clearly 
from  the  passage  in  which  he  indicates  the  method  upon 
which  they  should  he  studied.  "  If  the  pursuit  of  all  these 
Uttbject6  which  we  have  enumerated  be  carried  on  to  the  point 
Bvhere  they  communicate  with  and  are  related  to  one  another, 
l>aiid  their  natural  affinities  be  inferred,  I  think  it  is  of  some 
nse  for  onr  present  purpose,  and  not  labour  spent  in  vain,  as  it 
otherwise  is."*    And  £^in,*  when  the  age  of  twenty  is  reached. 
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the  branches  of  knowledge  which  have  been  placed  before  the 
student  in  boyhood  "  promiscuously,"  to  be  picked  up  without 
system  or  constraint,  "  are  to  be  brought  together,  so  that  he 
may  have  a  comprehensive  view  of  their  relationship  to  one 
another,  and  to  the  nature  of  being."  From  these  passages  we 
see  that  Plato  regarded  the  sciences  which  he  had  enumerated, 
not  as  arbitrary  and  isolated  pieces  of  knowledge,  still  less  as 
merely  formal  constructions,  but  as  directly  related  to  the  sum 
of  being  or  reality,  of  which  each  one  of  them  expresses  a 
particular  aspect,  and  in  which  they  all  find  a  common  meet- 
ing-point. Number,  extension,  motion,  are  primary  "forms" 
of  being;  the  first  especially^  is  involved  in  the  simplest  acts  of 
thought,  and  underlies  the  processes  of  all  the  arts  and  sciences. 
In  learning  to  deal  with  them  we  are  not  only  preparing  our- 
selves for  dealing  with  more  important  subjects,  but  we  are 
actually  setting  our  foot  upon  that  "ladder"  of  existence,  the 
ascent  of  which  would  be  the  summit  of  scientific  attainment. 
And  here  we  are  reminded  of  the  language  in  which  Plato 
explains  what  he  considers  to  be  the  imperfection  or  inadequacy 
of  the  knowledge  of  which  mathematics  are  a  type.  That 
knowledge,  we  were  told,  is  "hypothetical,"  that  is,  it  rests 
upon  principles  which  are  unproven,  because  they  have  not 
yet  been  apprehended  in  all  their  relations  to  other  principles. 
In  requiring,  then,  that  the  study  of  the  sciences  should  be 
constantly  directed  to  the  perception  of  their  mutual  relation- 
ships, Plato  is  clearly  intending  to  remedy  this  characteristic 
defect  by  pointing  the  way  from  the  region  of  the  "hypo- 
thetical "  to  that  of  a  self-demonstrated  system  of  knowledge. 
To  such  a  system  Plato,  as  we  saw,  gave  the  name  of  "  dialectic," 
and  the  impulse  which  leads,  and  the  rules  which  guide,  the 
mind  in  the  endeavour  to  realise  it,  are  the  "  dialectical "  faculty 
and  method.  Accordingly  we  find,  as  we  might  expect,  that 
in  the  power  of  perceiving  the  mutual  relationships  of  the 
particular  sciences,  Plato  finds  "  the  greatest  test  of  the  pre- 
sence or  absence  of  a  dialectical  nature,"  for  "the  man  who 
can  see  things  together  is  a  dialectician,  and  he  who  cannot  is 
not."^    And  as  to  "  see  things  together,"  or  in  their  natural  and 
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IftBcessaty  connection,  is  the  same  thing  as  to  understand,  ex- 
l-flain,  or  account  for  them,  the  "  dialectician  "  ia  also  naturally 
I  described  as  the  nan  who  "  can  give  account  both  to  himself 
1  *ad  others  of  the  essential  nature  of  any  given  tiling."' 

The  sciences,  then,  "ordinarily  so  called,"^  ai-e  the  "  prelude  "' 
lor  the  "propaedeutic"*  to  "dialectical"  science.  The  study  of 
diem,  as  usually  conducted,  is  far  from  making  a  man  a 
"dialectician,"  for  it  generally  leaves  him  incapable  of  "giving 
any  account  of"  his  knowledge,*  and  knowledge  thus  un- 
accounted for  is  neither  an  intelligent  nor  a  permanent  acqui- 
sition. But  if  studied  on  the  principles  above  suggested,  they 
not  only  "purge  and  rekindle""  tlie  mental  vision,  they  are 
not  only  "  fellow-labourers  in  the  work  of  conversion,"^  but  they 
also  directly  prepare  the  way  for  a  higher  study,  partly  by 
discovering  and  developing  the  requisite  faculty  for  it.  partly 
by  introducing  the  mind  to  the  elementary  basis  in  that  struc- 
I  tore  of  knowledge  of  which  "  dialectic  "  is  "  the  coping-stoue."* 
The  study  of  the  sciences  during  the  ten  years  between 
renty  and  thirty  ia  not.  in  Plato's  plan,  to  claim  the  whole 
'  ttme  and  energy  of  the  citizen  who  ia  admitted  to  it.  He  is 
to  be  at  the  same  time  serving  his  apprenticeship  in  military 
service,  and  testing  the  courage  of  his  moral  convictions  under 
the  various  trials  of  pleasure  and  pain,  fear  and  persuasion, 
which  meet  him  in  the  course  of  his  public  duties."  The  study 
of  "  dialectic."  on  the  other  hand,  which  is  to  go  on  from  thirty 

tto  about  thirty-five,  is  to  concentrate  the  entire  faculties  of 
^e  student  while  it  lasts.'"  Of  the  form  and  substance  of  this 
P* dialectical  "sciimce  we  can  only  collect  hints  from  Plato.  And, 
flrstly,  as  to  its  form.  If  we  conceive  "  dialectic  "  as  a  body  of 
scientific  truth,  it  would  be  nothing  less  than  a  system  of 
universal  knowledge,  in  which  not  only  the  "hypothetical" 
principles  of  the  mathematical  and  physical  sciences,  but  those 
of  all  other  branches  of  human  inquiry,  found  their  plaoe  and 
justification,  and  were  seen  to  depend  upon  a  single  "  unhypo- 
tbetical  principle."     Plato  was  as  conscious  as  we  are  that  no 
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such  universal  science  was  in  existence,  but  perhaps  he  felt 
more  strongly  than  we  do  the  importance  of  insisting  upon  its 
theoretical  necessity,  and  of  keeping  the  outlines  of  it  before 
the  mitid.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  think  of  the  study  of 
"  dialectic  "  as  an  educational  study  of  the  true  method  or  logic 
of  thinking,  the  simplest  account  of  it  is  that  it  is  "  that  educa- 
tion whicli  will  euable  the  student  to  question  and  answer  in 
the  most  scientific  way."'  This  may  aeem  to  be  a  great  fall 
from  the  height  to  which  we  are  carried  by  the  conception  of 
a  universal  science,  but  this  is  mainly  because  we  use  oral 
discussion  so  comparatively  little  as  a  means  for  arriving  at 
truth,  and  because  our  ideas  of  science  and  speculation  are 
associated  with  printed  hooks  and  systems,  rather  than  with 
the  living  processes  of  thought  which  produce  them.  If  we 
substitute  for  "the  man  who  can  question  and  answer  in  the 
most  scientific  way,"  "  the  man  who  can  elicit,  whether  from 
his  own  mind  or  that  of  others,  the  truest  thought  on  every 
subject  which  comes  before  him,"  we  shall  have  a  more  adequate 
notion  of  what  Plato  meant.  For  if,  aa  he  conceived,  truth  is 
a  system  in  which  no  part  can  be  fully  known  until  its  con- 
nection witli  all  other  parts  has  been  apprehended,  it  follows 
that  in  proportion  as  a  man  can  "give  and  take  account  of" 
any  subject,  or  part  of  a  subject,  he  must  have  the  system 
before  his  mind.  We  can  therefore  understand  how  Plato  can 
say  tbat  "no  other  proceJure  can  undertake  to  give  a  com- 
plete and  methodical  grasp  of  the  essential  nature  of  any  given 
thing."*  For  what  is  the  case  in  what  is  commonly  called  dis- 
cussion ?  Generally  we  go  no  further  with  it  than  to  produce 
ft  certain  comfortable  persuasion  in  our  own  minds  or  that  of 
others ;  wo  appeal  to  no  higher  standard  than  the  current 
opinions  and  desires  of  the  public  which  we  address;'  we  are 
satisfied  when  we  have  turned  a  smart  phrase  or  won  a  verbal 
victory.*  Even  reasoning  which  aspires  to  be  "  philosophical " 
18  often  only  an  artificial  arrangement  of  skilfully  adjusted 
words,  which  seem  to  have  admirable  coherence,  but  bear  no 
relation  to  facts.*     But  let  ua  suppose  a  mind  to  which  debate, 
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whether  outward  or  inward,  has  no  other  object  than  the 
attainment  of  truth  ■}  a  mind  bent  upon  arriving  at  and  im- 
parting conviction,  and  feeling  that  a  lifetime  is  but  a  frag- 
ment in  the  eternity  which  such  a  work  demands  ;*  suppose  it 
filled  with  an  insatiate  desire  for  reality,*  which  no  fragment  is 
80  insignificant  as  to  escape*  no  objections  so  formidable  as  to 
deter,'  no  complexity  so  gi-eat  as  to  confuse,'  no  Iiypothesis  so 
idtimate  as  to  satisfy  ;^  suppose  too  that  such  a  mind  had  been 
trsiiif^d  by  many  years'  practice  in  the  power  of  abstracting 
itself  from  the  immeiiiate  presentations  of  time  and  place,  so 
that  it  was  able  to  "  let  go  eyes  and  other  senses,  and  make 
its  way  to  the  real  truth;"*  and  suppose  tliat  there  is  present 
in  it,  not  only  the  general  desire  for  truth  and  the  Irelief  in  the 
possibility  of  arriving  at  it,  but  also  a  conception,  in  outline 
only,  but  not  therefore  the  less  firm  or  definite,  of  the  form  in 
which  the  truth  exists  and  in  which  it  must  be  apprehended 
by  the  naind,  a  conception  leading  us  to  look  everywhere  for 
unity  in  multiplicity  and  differentiation  in  unity,  so  that 
while  no  piece  of  truth  can  be  confounded  with  any  other,  no 
piece  can  be  isolated  from  any  other ;  and  suppose,  lastly,  that 
this  conception  of  the  constitution  of  truth  had  borne  fruit  in 
an  approximate  systematisation  of  the  existing  sura  of  know- 
ledge, a  logic  of  truth  as  complete  as  the  state  of  the  human 
mind  at  the  time  admits,  and  that  this  logic  had  been  studied 
and  practised  unremittingly  for  years:  then  we  shall  perhaps 
have  some  idea  of  what  Plato  intended  by  the  true  "dialec- 
tical "  nature  and  the  true  "  dialectical "  education. 

We  shall  probably  feel  that  such  an  education  must  depend 
for  its  success  more  upon  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  imparled  and 
received  than  upon  its  particular  form  and  matter.  And  cer- 
tainly no  one  can  be  further  than  Plato  from  the  idea  that 
"  dialectic"  is  a  ready-made  system  of  formulas  to  be  swallowed 
whole  by  the  mind.  He  is  never  tired  of  insisting  upon  the 
importance  of  choosing  the  right  natures  for  the  stuay  of  the 
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sciencea,  and  atill  more  for  that  of  "  dialectic."  They  must 
be,  not  "  bastards,"  but  "  genuine  "  children  of  philosophy ;' 
"  sound  in  limb  and  sound  in  mind,"  well  grown  and  developed, 
not  one-sided  "  cripples."*  They  must  not  only  be  quick  to 
learn,  but  must  have  alao  the  qualities  of  intellectual  retentive- 
ness  and  endurance  and  love  of  work,  "  for  hard  study  makes 
a  craven  of  the  soul  much  more  than  gymnastic ;  the  work 
comes  more  home  to  it,  for  the  soul  has  it  all  to  itself,  and  does 
not  share  it  with  the  body."*  Above  all,  they  should  be  of  the 
proper  age,  and  should  have  been  "  dyed "  indelibly  with  the 
spirit  of  law  and  order,  so  that  they  may  combine,  what  it  is 
hard  to  find  in  combination,  constancy  and  steadiness  of  char- 
acter with  speculative  activity  and  aspiration.*  Otherwise  the 
study  of  dialectic  will  continue  to  bring  upon  philosophy  the 
chaise  which  is  so  often  made  against  it,  that  it  unsettles  the 
mind  aud  undermines  morality.^  For,  as  we  have  already 
heard,*  philosophy  is  a  double-edged  instrument ;  the  speculiv- 
tive  spirit  which  demands  to  have  its  beliefs  justified  and  its 
experience  accounted  for,  may  by  a  turn  of  the  hand  become 
the  spirit  of  revolution,  denying  the  validity  of  all  beliefs  and 
the  reasonableness  of  any  experience ;  and  the  same  logical 
method  which,  when  rightly  handled,  guides  us  through  the 
maze  of  opinion  and  reveals  the  essential  forms  of  truth,  may 
be  applied  by  the  intellectual  gladiator  to  sliow  that  one  tldng 
is  DO  more  true  than  another,  and  to  confound  real  distinctions 
in  a  mist  of  words.  The  danger  lies  in  the  transition  from 
the  atmosphere  of  "  opinion  "  to  that  of  "  knowledge."  In  the 
former  we  seem  to  be  surrounded  by  a  world  of  solid  and  per- 
manent objects,  each  with  a  definite  position  and  charact«e 
of  its  own,  with  which  our  ideas  are  inseparably  bound  up,. 
Our  principles  are  materialised  in  particular  persons  and  tliiugfl^ 
and  thiise  in  their  turn  are  invested  with  the  sanctity  of  prin- 
ciples. Of  the  possible  incongruity  between  an  idea  and  ita 
local  and  temporal  embodiment  we  are  as  yet  unconscious. 
But  the  mind  has  an  inherent  and  a  justifiable  impulse  to 
advance  upon  this  state ;  for,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  truth  is  not 
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merely  local  or  temporal,  and  however  necessary  it  may  be  that 
our  expericDce  of  it  should  be  bo^  it  will  be  continually,  so  to 
say,  giving  the  lie  to  that  experience  and  breaking  the  limita- 
tions imposed  upon  it.  And  In  this  capacity  which  the  mind 
possesses  of  ri&iu;^  above  itself,'  asking  itself  questions,  feeling 
dissatisfaction  with  its  own  results,  lies  tho  real  condition  and 
source  of  progress,  intellectual  and  moral.  But  the  difficulty 
is  to  regulate  the  capacity  rightly,  to  awaken  it  at  the  right 
moment,  and  to  exercise  it  in  the  right  method.  The  power  of 
logical  manipulation  iu  clever  people  ia  often  far  in  advance  of 
the  strength  of  their  character.  The  first  sense  of  command 
over  logical  formulas,  not  unlike  that  of  command  over  literary 
expression,  is  apt  to  upset  the  balance  of  the  mind,  which  feels 
as  ii'  it  had  the  world  at  its  command,  because  it  can  set  it  up 
and  knock  it  down  agaiu  iu  syllogisms.  Many  of  us  must 
have  observed,  as  Plato  had  done,  "  that  schoolboys,  when  they 
get  their  first  taste  of  logic,  make  free  with  it  as  if  it  were  a 
game;  they  are  for  overusing  it  to  contradict  people,  and  in 
imitatiua  of  those  who  eoufute  them  they  go  and  confute  others, 
as  pleased  as  puppies  to  worry  and  tear  every  one  who  comes 
in  their  way,"*  Uut  there  is  a  more  serious  danger  than  that 
arising  from  the  mere  dchght  in  the  exercise  of  a  new  accom- 
plishment. The  "flattering"*  voice  of  pleasure  is  always 
encouraging  the  intellect  to  find  a  flaw  in  the  beliefs  and  insti- 
tutions in  which  we  have  been  brought  up.  The  "question- 
ing spirit" '  comes  to  us  and  asks  "  What  is  houour  V  "  What 
is  justice  ? "  We  answer  by  pointing  to  this  and  that  belief, 
this  and  that  course  of  action,  according  to  what  we  have  been 
taught.  But  logic  has  no  difficulty  in  confuting  us,  in  showing 
that  this  particular  belief  or  action  is  in  itself  "  no  more  right 
than  wrong ; "  *  for  the  particularity  of  the  belief  or  the  act  is 
just  what  is  unessential  to  their  moral  quality,  as  the  particular 
colour  or  size  is  unessential  to  the  mathematical  quality  of  a 
triangla  It  is  only  as  "  partaking  in  "  or  "  imaging  "  some- 
thing which  cannot  be  apprehended  in  the  limits  of  sensible 
experience,  that  the  particular  phenomenon  has  a  moral  value. 
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But  if  the  mind  has  not  yet  realised  this,'  if  it  has  only 
realised  the  relativity  of  the  particular  form  of  presentation,  it 
will  probably  identify  the  unesaential  and  phenomenal  con- 
ditions with  this  essential  reality,  and  in  ceasing  to  believe  in 
them  will  cease  to  believe  in  anything  at  all.  Against  such  a 
tragic  result,  which  brings  discredit  on  philosophy  and  turns 
into  enemies  of  society  men  capable  of  being  its  saviours, 
Plato  would  guard  by  putting  off  real  pliilosophical  study  till 
thirty,  restricting  it  as  far  as  possible  to  those  characters  which 
combine  the  requisite  moral  constancy  with  the  requisite  specu- 
lative interest  and  ability,  and  preparing  for  it  by  a  long  and 
severe  discipline  both  in  intellectual  and  practical  work.  In 
other  words,  he  would  not  have  "  the  question  "  asked  until  the 
mind  is  already  on  the  way  to  answer  it,  or  the  "  reason  why  " 
given  until  it  merely  means  the  throwing  of  a  stronger  light 
upon  truth  already  seen.  "  Dialectic  "  should  "  destroy  hypo- 
theses,"' but  only  "  in  order  to  establish  them  ;"  it  should  lead 
the  mind  to  see  through  empirical  facts,  but  not  into  a  dark- 
ness or  vacuum,  only  into  a  wider  vista  of  clearer  truth.* 

A  systematic  study  of  philosophy,  in  the  spirit  and  under 
the  conditions  suggested  by  Plato,  is  as  remote  from  the  modem 
theory  and  practice  of  education  as  a  systematic  employment 
of  the  arta.     His  account  of  what  actually  took  place  in  his 
time  might  be  applied  with  slight  modifications  to  our  own; 
"  those  who  study  philosophy  at  all,  do  it  in  this  way  :  when  J 
they  are  just  emerged  from  boyhood,  in  the  intervals  of  business  ] 
and  money-making,  they  go  into  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  ] 
subject,  I  mean  logic,  and  then  they  leave  it ;  I  am  speaking  vA  | 
tliose  who  become  the  greatest  proficients ;  and  in  after  years, 
if  they  ever  accept  au  invitation  to  listen  to  a  philosopliical 
discussion,  they  are  quite  prond  of  themselves,  for  they  look 
upon  it  as  a  mere  pastime  ;  and  as  they  draw  towards  old  a 
their  light  goes  out,  all  but  that  of  a  very  few,  and  is  never 
kindled  again."*     Philosophy  in  modern  Eugland  has  not  even 
the  advantage,  a  dubious  advantage  perhaps,  of  that  conven- 
tional glory  which  attached  to  the  word  in  the  society  of  Plato's 
day,  when  a  "  philosopher"  seems  to  have  combined  in  himself  | 
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the  lofty  asBociationa  of  the  "  savant "  with  the  social  f 
the  "  man  of  culture."  It  would  hardly  now  be  said  of  philosophy 
that  it  is  "  a  place  full  of  fair  names  and  shows,"'  into  which 
the  "  escaped  convicts  "  of  other  professions  "  are  glad  to  take  a 
leap."  In  the  popular  estimation,  it  ia  a  cold  and  comfortleaa 
region,  haunted  mainly  by  the  fancies  of  dreamers,  the  sneers 
of  sceptics,  and  the  formulas  of  pedants.  Not,  indeed,  that  it 
is  looked  upon  with  less  suspicion  on  that  account.  The  cry  is 
as  loud  now  as  it  was  in  Plato's  time,  that  speculation  unsettles 
and  comipta  the  mind  of  the  young.  And  if  we  may  retort  with 
him  that  the  so-called  theories  upon  which  society  is  so  hard 
are  often  nothing  but  its  own  opinions  articulately  expressed,* 
and  though  we  may  not  attach  so  much  importance  as  he  did 
to  the  love  of  speculative  truth  and  the  dangers  of  its  perversion, 
we  cannot  deny  that  the  forcible  or  adroit  expression  of  what 
many  men  are  dumbly  feeling  has  in  itself  an  incalculabla 
power,  and  that  not  only  are  many  honest  minds  needlessly 
perplexed  by  speculative  writing  and  discussion,  but  that  much 
real  force  of  intellect  and  character  is  spoiled  or  frittered  away 
by  the  want  of  method  and  management  in  the  higher  branches 
of  our  education.  But  though  we  may  still  feel  the  reality  and 
presence  of  Plato's  diiEculties,  we  are  as  far  as  he  could  be  from 
any  prospect  of  applying  his  remedies.  If  the  idea  of  concen- 
trating the  efforts  of  litemry  and  artistic  genius  upon  education 
seemed  chimerical,  what  are  we  to  think  of  the  proposal  that 
our  best  and  ablest  men  should  combine  a  severe  course  ot 
scientific  study  with  the  first  ten  years  of  active  life,  and 
then  give  exclusive  attention  to  logic  and  metaphysics  for 
five  years  more  ?  Or,  even  if  the  proposal  itself  were  more 
likely  to  find  favour  or  attention,  where  is  that  co-ordination 
of  the  sciences,  and,  still  more,  where  ia  that  science  of  logic, 
which  could,  with  any  confidence,  be  set  before  an  aspiring 
mind  ?  In  the  case  of  this,  as  ot  others  of  the  most  valuable 
ideas  in  the  Bfpublic,  we  are  reduced  to  content  ourselves  with 
the  crumbs  which  fall  from  the  "  feast  of  reason."  In  the  way 
ot  its  literal  execution  we  can  do  hardly  anything ;  but  we 
might  do  a  little  towards  carrying  out  some  of  its  spirit.     Wa 
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might  introduce  more  continuity  into  the  curriculum  of  our 
schools  and  universities,  trying  to  give  the  mind  its  natural 
food  at  the  right  times,  and  not  letting  it  be  still  sprawling  on 
the  ground  when  it  ought  to  be  able  to  walk,  nor  asking  it  to 
climb  a  mountain  before  it  can  find  its  way  about  the  house. 
The  writers  and  supporter  of  our  periodical  literature  might 
have  more  sense  of  the  responsibility  of  their  calling,  and 
realise  more  fully  that  they  spread  truth  or  falsehood,  aa  well  as 
provide  excitement  or  relaxation.  Above  all,  we  might  con- 
^ince  ourselves  that  speculation,  when  it  deserves  the  name, 
does  not  mean  spinning  cobwebs  or  playing  with  fii'eworks,  but 
the  finding  of  clews  in  the  chaos  of  fact,  and  the  letting  in  the 
daylight  through  the  mist  of  prejudice ;  and  that  the  specula- 
tive spirit,  though  it  may  have  many  counterfeits,  is  a  real 
element  in  human  nature,  and  an  element  to  which  it  owes  both 
its  most  splendid  achievements  and  its  most  disastrous  failui-es. 
To  discuss  the  details  of  any  educational  system,  actual  or 
possible,  would  l>e  far  beyond  the  scope  of  an  essay,  and  would 
be  especially  fruitless  when  the  position  of  the  natural  sciences 
in  education  and  their  relation  to  philosophy  is  still  a  subject 
of  so  much  dispute.  As  long  as  tlie  advocates  of  scientific 
education  suppose  themselves,  or  are  supposed,  to  be  in  essen- 
tial antagonism  to  those  of  a  literary  education,  and  as  long  aa 
metaphysics  is  understood  to  mean  a  mass  of  exploded  fancies, 
there  can  be  no  common  ground  between  ourselves  and  Plato, 
His  whole  theory  hangs  upon  the  principle  that  the  study  of 
the  sciences  should  be  complementary  to  a  previous  training 
through  literature  and  art,  and  should  itself  be  supplemented 
in  turn  by  a  study  of  those  universal  logical  principles  to  which 
it  points,  and  in  which  its  problems  find  solution.  Amongst 
ourselves  the  educational  use  of  science,  apart  from  its  teacliing 
for  practical  application,  caa  only  be  said  to  have  just  begun, 
and  is  still  mostly  confined  to  the  popularisation  of  certain 
elementary  truths  with  a  view  of  stimulating  early  habits  < 
observation  and  an  interest  iii  external  nature.  The  idea  of  a  sy»-  | 
tcm at ic  exhibition  of  the  leading  principles  of  the  sciences,  such 
as  should  not  only  train  the  mind  to  think,  but  should  awakeo 
its  perception  of  the  real  nature  of  the  world  in  which  it  lives, 
and  "  draw  it  gently  out  of  the  outlandish  slough  "  in  which  i 


ia  half  buried,  is  still  only  an  idea.  Nor  can  the  existing  teach- 
ing of  philosophy  he  said  to  satisfy  Plato's  reqmrementa  any 
better  than  that  of  science.  A  not  very  profound  knowledge  of 
small  [wrtionsof  I'latoand  Aristotle,  a  smattering  of  the  history 
of  philosophy  maiiJy  derived  from  second-rate  huudhooks,  or  a 
familiarity  with  some  generalised  theory  of  evolution,  represent 
the  chief  part  of  what  we  can  point  to  as  the  results  in  this 
branch  of  education.  Meantime  the  air  teems  with  speculation 
and  discussion ;  questions  are  raised  and  answered  in  newspapet3 
and  periodicals  which  could  hardly  have  heeu  printed  twenty 
years  ago  without  raising  an  uproar;  and  there  is  no  lack  of 
those  "  young  men  of  talent,  able  to  skim  the  surface  of  every- 
thing that  is  said,  and  to  draw  inferences  fram  it  as  to  the  best 
way  of  leading  their  lives," '  of  whom  Plato  anxiously  asked, 
"  What  are  we  to  suppose  that  they  will  do  ?"  lu  the  dearth 
of  really  original  contemporary  speculation,  we  seem  to  be 
driven  back  upon  a  work  only  less  dillicult  than  that  of  crea- 
tion, the  work  of  interpreting  the  past.  The  task  of  editing 
philosophical  books  for  educational  purposes  requires,  as  much 
as  any  task,  real  editorial  genius,  and  as  yet  it  has  scarcely 
been  attempted ;  nor  have  we  any  adequate  coUectiun  of  the 
most  valuable  parts  of  great  philosophical  writings,  such  as  can 
be  put  into  the  hands  of  studeats.  Perhaps,  if  the  present 
interest  in  elementary  education  is  ever  followed  by  an  equal 
interest  in  its  higher  grades,  the  expenditure  of  industry  and 
ability  upon  primers  and  handbooks  will  be  paralleled  by  an 
effort  to  make  accessible  to  the  more  advanced  minds  of  the 
community  some  of  the  original  works  which  are  now  being 
made  meat  for  the  babes.  We  cannot  expect  to  revive  the 
days  when  truth  was  communicated  by  question  and  answer, 
though  we  may  adopt  some  of  their  method  on  a  humble  scale ; 
but  it  ia  all  the  more  importaiit  that  the  few  men  in  each 
generation  who  might  once  have  discussed  philosophy  in  the 
streets  of  Athens  or  the  gardens  of  the  Academy  should  make 
the  works  of  the  great  thinkers  of  the  world  not  a  dead  letter, 
but  a  living  voice,  by  entering  into  their  spirit,  interpreting 
their  speech,  and  carrying  on  theii  thought. 


We  have  been  thus  far  considering  the  Platonic  education  in 
science  and  "dialectic"  mainly  in  its  formal  aspect,  and  we  have 
found  in  it  a  method  for  leading  the  soul  from  the  stage  in  which 
its  knowledge  is  held  in  the  form  of  opinion  and  imagination  to 
that  in  which  it  is  held  in  the  form  of  an  intelligible  system. 
But  we  have  heard  scarcely  anything  of  the  matter  or  substance 
of  the  education ;  much  about  the  way  in  which  it  is  to  teach 
the  mind  to  tliink,  little  of  what  it  ia  to  teach.  And  the  ques- 
tion which  now  remains  to  be  asked,  and  the  answer  to  which 
puts  the  coping-stone  to  Plato's  theory  of  education,  is,  Wliat 
is  the  ultimate  lesson  which  the  human  mind  has  got  to  learn, 
and  for  the  sake  of  which  all  this  elaborate  apparatus  has  been 
put  together  ?  In  the  language  of  Plato's  allegory.  Where  is  the 
upper  air  to  which  the  prisoners  have  to  ascend,  and  what  is 
the  suD  to  which  their  eyes  have  to  he  turned  ?  Or,  in  his 
technical  phraseology,  What  is  that  unhypothetJcal  first  prin- 
ciple upon  which  the  whole  stmcture  of  truth  depends,  and  to 
grasp  which  is  the  crowning  act  of  knowledge?  We  have 
already  seen  (p.  137)  briefly  and  by  anticipation  what  is  Plato's 
answer  to  these  questions.  It  is  "  the  form  of  the  good  "  which 
is"tbe  greatest  of  all  studies;"^  it  is  this  which"comes  last 
in  the  world  of  knowledge  ;"*  it  is  this  which  is  the  end  of  the 
"  dialectical  "  process,'  the  ultimate  principle  to  which  all  the 
"  hyjjothescs  "  of  knowledge  are  to  he  referred. 

The  word  "  good  "  has  so  many  meanings  and  associations 
in  English,  that  it  is  important  to  be  clear  as  to  the  particular 
sense  in  which  its  Greek  equivalent  was  used  by  Plato.     That  i 
sense  is  perhaps  most  simply  and  most  clearly  illustrated  in  the  J 
familiar  expressions,   "What   is  the  good  of  a  thing t"  and 
"  What  is  a  thing  good  for  ?"     The  answers  to  both  these  ques- 
tions wiU  give  us  the  use,  purpose,  or  end,  which  the  thing  in 
question  serves,  and  when  wo  say  a  given  thing  is  "  good"  in 
this  sense,  we  can  generally  paraphrase  the  expression  into  "  it  4 
does  its  work,  or  serves  its  purpose,  well."     From  this  sense 
to  be  distinguished  what  would  commonly  be  called  the  more  1 
"  moral "  sense  of  "  good."     It  is  indeed  diflicult  to  say  how  far 
the  two  uses  have  modified  one  another ;  but  in  the  minds  of 
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most  people  there  is  a  tolerably  marked  distinction  between  the 
sense  in  which  they  speak  of  "  a  good  man  "  and  that  in  which 
they  speak  of  "  a  good  horse "  or  "  a  good  plough."  In  the 
former  case  they  think  primarily  of  a  certain  state  of  mind  or 
character,  secondarily  of  the  end  which  it  fulfils,  or  the  work  in 
which  it  is  manifested  ;  in  the  latter,  the  work  which  the  horse 
or  plough  does  is  the  first  consideration,  the  conditions  of  their 
doing  it  come  second.  We  shall  understand,  not  only  Plato, 
but  the  whole  of  Greek  moral  philosophy,  better,  if  we  bear  the 
second  use  of  "  good "  in  mind ;  if  we  accustom  ourselves  to 
think  of  man  as  having  a  specific  work  to  do,  of  morality  as  his 
doing  that  work  well,  of  virtue  or  "  goodness  "  as  the  quality 
which  makes  him  do  it  well,  and  of  "  the  good  "  as  that  which 
the  work  serves  or  realises,  and  in  serving  and  realising  which 
it  is  itself  "  good."  Unfortunately  the  modem  associations  with 
the  word  "  good  "  in  this  sense  are  somewhat  narrow  and  mis- 
leading. When  we  ask,  What  ia  the  "  good  "  of  a  thing  ?  we  are 
apt  to  think  of  the  "  good  "  in  question  as  a  purpose  or  end  out- 
side the  thing  itself,  to  which  it  is  made  or  supposed  (perhaps 
only  hy  ourselves)  to  contribute ;  and  it  is  to  this  perversion  of  a 
true  idea  that  the  doctrine  of  final  causes  owes  much  of  its  de- 
served disrepute.  To  conceive  of  a  thing  as  good  for  something, 
or  having  some  good,  is,  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  words,  nothing 
more  than  to  conceive  of  it  as  having  a  meaning  or  being  intel- 
ligible ;  for,  stiictly  speaking,  a  thing  of  which  the  elements 
exist  side  by  side  in  no  connection  or  order  whatever,  or  a  tiling 
which  itself  exists  by  the  side  of  other  things  without  standing 
in  any  expressible  relation  to  tbem,  is  to  our  intelligence  an 
inconceivable  nonentity.  And  the  moment  that  we  mentally 
interpret  a  thing,  or,  in  other  words,  understand  it,  we  give  it  a 
reason  for  existing,  whether  that  reason  be  a  form  which  it 
assumes,  a  purpose  which  it  serves,  a  function  which  it  per- 
forms, or  a  substance  which  it  is.  We  may  protest  as  vigorously 
as  we  can  against  the  utilitarian  or  pietistic  applications  of  such 
a  conception  ;  we  may  warn  students  of  science  against  the 
dangerous  tendency  to  anticipate  nature,  and  to  translate  facts 
into  the  formulas  of  their  own  wish  or  fancy ;  but  such  protests 
and  warnings  touch  only  the  abuse,  not  the  essence,  of  the 
conception,  that  the  world  is  not  an  unmeaning  chaos,  but  a 
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something  of  which,  however  slowly  and  with  however  many 
mistakes,  we  are  diacovering,  and  not  merely  inventing,  the 
significance. 

It  seemed  necessary  to  make  these  few  preliminary  remarks 
in  order  to  get  a  point  of  departure  for  considering  Plato's 
account  of  "the  good"  in  the  Eepublu.  That  account  may  ba 
treated  conveniently  under  three  heads,  according  as  "the  good" 
13  regarded  from  an  etliical,  a  logical,  or  a  metaphysical  and 
religious  point  of  view.  And  firstly, "  the  good  "  is  "  that  which 
every  soul  pursues,  and  for  tlie  sake  of  which  it  does  all  that  it 
does ;"'  it  is  the  object  in  life  which  all  men  more  or  less  feel 
themselves  to  have,  but  which  very  few  clearly  conceive  or 
could  clearly  express  ;  it  is  that  which  makes  everything  which 
we  do  seem  worth  doing,  and  everything  which  we  possess 
worth  possessing ;  *  that  about  which  no  one  would  willingly 
deceive  himself,  but  of  which  every  one  says  or  thinks,  "  this  at 
least  is  something  real,  and  this  is  what  I  really  live  for."' 
Theories  of  life  apparently  the  most  opposite  imply  the  exist- 
ence of  this  conception ;  the  man  who  lives  for  pleasure  does 
not  really  live  for  pleasure  pure  and  simple  ;*  he  admits  the  dis- 
tinction of  "  good  "  and  "  bad  "  ])leasure3,  and  he  chooses  the 
good  ones,  in  other  words,  those  which  fall  in  with  his  genei-al 
scheme  of  life,  however  fragmentary  or  dim  that  scheme  may 
be.  So,  too,  with  those  who  live  for  knowledge ; '  it  ia  not 
mere  intellectual  insight  which  is  their  aim,  hut  insight  into 
something  "  good,"  something  which  they  think  worth  knowing 
or  having ;  for  what  is  all  knowledge  worth  unless  it  have  some 
relation  to  our  life,  unless  it  show  us  what  is  the  good  in  out 
life,  and  in  the  world  where  it  is  lived  ?  And  yet,  though 
every  one  has,  more  or  less  consciously,  some  such  ultimate 
object,  something  about  which  he  would  wish  to  be  sure,  some- 
thing which  makes  things  worth  doing  and  having,  it  is  here 
more  than  in  any  other  point  that  the  ignorance  of  mankind  is 
most  conspicuous.  Most  people  "  have  no  one  mark  in  life  at 
which  to  aim  in  all  that  they  do,"*  and  are  more  sure  about  any- 
thing almost  than  about  the  real  object  of  their  desire.     The 
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immediate  steps  which  they  take,  the  present  means  which  they 
employ,  seem  to  them  much  more  clear  tlian  the  ultimate  goal 
to  which  they  aspire.  And  this  uncertainty  of  aim  reacts  upon 
the  rest  of  their  life;  the  prosimate  advantages  which  they 
grasp  at  elude  them  and  turn  nut  profitless,  juat  because  they 
have  no  connection,  no  pervading  parpose,  no  whole  in  which 
they  find  a  place.'  It  ia  the  same  want  of  unity  and  consi-st- 
ency  which  makes  most  of  our  moral  ideas  and  character  so 
vagiie  and  insecure.  We  talk  of  our  principles  of  justice  and 
honour,  but  how  can  we  be  said  to  understand,  or  even  to 
possess,  a  principle  or  a  \-irtHe,  unless  we  see  "wherein  they  are 
good,"'  unless  we  know  what  it  is  which  gives  them  their  value, 
unless  they  are  not  isolated  frnginenta  in  a  vague  "  sketch  "  *  of 
life,  but  connected  parts  in  a  fully  wrought  design  ">.  How  can 
a  man  order  his  own  life  or  that  of  others,  if  he  has  "  no  clear 
pattern  in  his  soul  "*  to  the  ideal  truth  of  which  he  can  look  for 
guidance?  How  can  he  maintain  existing  laws  or  institutions, 
or  reform  them  when  they  need  it,  if  his  acquaintance  with 
them  ia  the  merely  empirical  familiarity  which  a  blind  man 
might  have  with  things  which  he  had  often  touched,  or  with  a 
road  along  which  he  had  learnt  to  walk  straight  ?'  Such  a  man 
is  only  half  awake ;"  the  good  things  which  ho  supposes  him- 
self to  secure  are  only  images  and  shadows  of  the  truth ;  his 
mental  grasp  of  them  is  conventional  and  unintelligent,^  and 
is  liable  to  be  loosened  by  every  logical  objection.  He  can 
"give  no  account"  of  them  to  himself  or  others,  can  see  no 
single  "  form  "  underlying  their  variety,  but  confuses  what  is 
essential  in  them  with  what  is  unessential,  the  fragment  with 
the  whole,  the  resemblance  with  the  reality. 

It  is  the  pereeption  of  "  the  good,"  then,  which  is  required  to 
complete  morality,  to  do  away  with  the  vagueness,  the  aimless- 
ness,  the  blindness,  the  fragmentariness,  of  life,  and  to  give  it 
unity,  completeness,  and  decision.  But  Plato  sees  in  it  the 
condition,  not  only  of  conduct,  but  of  knowledge  also,  Wliat 
the  sun  is  in  the  world  of  visible  objects,  that  he  conceived  "  the 
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good  "to  be  in  the  sphere  of  intelligence.'  To  the  complete 
fact  of  sight  there  are,  in  Plato's  view,  four  factors  necessary, 
an  eye  capable  of  sGeing,  an  object  capable  of  being  seen,  light 
in  the  eye  and  the  object,  and  the  sun  of  which  the  light  is  an 
"  effluence,"  The  fact  of  knowledge  may  be  analogously  ana- 
lysed :  tliere  must  be  a  subject  capable  of  knowing  and  an  ob- 
ject capable  of  being  known,  there  must  be  intelligence  present 
in  both  making  the  one  intelligent  and  the  other  intelligible,  and 
there  must  be  a  source  of  intelligence  from  which  it  is  diffused 
through  the  twin  world  of  subject  and  object,  soul  and  being. 
Such  a  source  is  "the  good,"  which  "supplies  truth  to  the 
object  of  knowledge,  and  gives  to  the  subject  the  power  of 
knowing."*  Nor  is  this  all :  as  the  sun  is  the  condition  nut  only 
of  vision  and  visibility,  but  also  of  birth,  growth,  and  nurture 
to  visible  things,  so  the  objects  of  knowledge  owe  to  "the 
good,"  not  only  their  truth,  but  also  their  very  being  and 
essence.'  And  lastly,  like  the  sua  in  the  allegory  of  the  cave, 
"  the  good  "  is  the  crowning  vision  in  the  upward  progress  of 
the  soul  from  darkness  to  light ;  or,  speaking  without  metaphor, 
if  the  Boul,  in  the  strength  of  the  dialectical  impulse,  penetrates 
right  through  the  imagery  of  sense,  and  traverses  the  whole 
chain  of  intelligible  relations,  the  "end  of  the  intelligible"*  at 
which  it  arrives,  tlio  "  unhypothetical  first  principle,"  upon 
which  it  sees  the  whole  structure  of  knowledge  to  depend,  ia 
again  "  the  good."  In  Plato's  mind  then,  the  conception  (tf 
knowledge  and  truth,  the  conception  of  objective  reality  or 
essence,  and  the  conception  of  a  systematic  order  or  cosmoa, 
alike  implied  the  conception  of  a  "  good,"  which  cannot  be 
identified  with  any  of  them,  but  is  the  condition  or  logical 
priiLS  of  them  all.'  Tilings  are  known  and  understood  so  far  aa 
they  are  seen  as  elements  in  a  rational  order;  knowledge  is  the 
perception  of  tliem  as  such,  and  things  so  perceived  are  truly 
perceived.  Again,  a  thing  is  what  it  is  in  virtue  of  its  position 
in  such  an  order.  As  in  the  physical  organism  the  character 
of  each  organ  depends  upon  its  relation  to  the  whole,  and  has 
no  existence  apart  from  that  relation;*  as  iu  the  larger  whole 
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I  of  the  state  each  member  only  preserves  hia  true  individuality 
L  to  long  aa  he  takes  hia  proper  place  in  the  organiaation  of 
I  labour,  and  loses  it  when  he  ceases  to  do  ao  ;*  so  in  the  universal 
L  order  of  existence,  each  constituent  not  only  is  understood,  but 
f  subsists,  only  so  far  as  it  remains  true  to  ita  place  in  the  order, 
I   and  as  that  place  is  determined  by  the  ruling  principle,  end,  or 
"  good,"  of  the  order,  it  is  to  this  ultimately  that  it  owes  what 
it    is.     Lastly,  as  a  life  without  purpose  is  blind,  as  qualities 
I  without  unity  and  connection  are  sketchy  and  incomplete,  so 
h  system  of  truth  without  an  unconditioned  principle  to  depend 
on  is  baseless  and  "  dreamy ;"  and  such  an  unconditioned  prin- 
ciple Plato  could  only  conceive  in  the  form  of  an  absolute  end, 
which  casts  a  light  backward  through  the  whole  system  of 
existence,  but  is  itself  above  and  beyond  it.     It  thus  becomes 
intelligible  how  be  could  speak  of  sciences  so  abstract  aa  the 
mathematical  as  leading  up  to  "  the  good,"  *  of  geometry  as 
"  making  us  see  the  form  of  the  good  more  easily," '  and  of  the 
Btudy  of  harmony   aa  "uaeful   for   the  iuvesiigation   of  the 
beautiful  and  the  good."  *    For,  if  each  science  deals  witli  a  par- 
ticular "  form  "  of  universal  being,  and  each  "  form  "  'points  to 
b  and  connects  with  the  "  form "  above  it,  and  ultimately  the 
I  lughest  "  form,"  then  even  in  the  simple  relations  of  number, 
figure,  and  sound,  we  may  expect  to  hear  the  faint  "  prelude"' 
to  the  far-off  "  strain  "  of  that  fuller  intelligence  "  whose  voice 
ia  the  harmony  of  the  world." 

From  this  conception  of  a  logically  implied  condition  or 
I  postulate  of  the  world  of  knowledge,  it  was  to  Plato  an  easy 
I  step  to  the  conception  of  a  creative  cause  of  the  universe, 
both  material  and  intelligible,  and  we  are  not  surprised  to  hear 
the  sun  spoken  of,  not  only  aa  tlie  "  analogue,"  but  as  the 
"  bf^otten  child,"*  of  the  good.  Plato  seems  here  to  have  com- 
bined the  metaphysical  conception  which  he  expresses  in  the 
Phaeih  with  the  more  mythological  ideas  of  the  Timaeus.  In 
the  former  dialogue,'  the  "  choice  of  the  good  and  the  best"  is 
represented  as  the  essential  characteristic  of  intelligence,  and 
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Buy  one  who  holds  that  the  universe  is  really  the  work  of 
intelliyence  is  bound  to  show  that  "  it  is  the  good  and  right 
which  binds  and  holds  it  together ;"  for  it  is  foUy  to  think  that 
we  shall  ever  find  "  an  Atlas  "  to  support  it  "  more  mighty  and 
more  immortal  and  more  sustaining"  than  this.  In  the 
Timaeus^  "  the  maker  and  father  of  the  universe,"  whom  "  it  is 
hard  to  find  out  and  impossible  to  declare  to  every  one,"  being 
himself  good,  and  therefore  incapable  of  envy,  creates  the  sen- 
sible world  in  all  things  as  good,  that  is  aa  like  himself,  as  the 
conditions  of  sensible  existence  allow.  The  whole  material 
universe  is  thus  the  "  image "  *  or  expression  to  sense  of  an 
intelligible  system,  and  though  this  intelligible  system  is  some- 
times spoken  of  as  the  "  pattern " '  upon  which  the  Creator 
made  the  world,  it  seems  to  be  practically  absorbed  in  the 
Creator  himself  wlien,  at  the  end  of  the  work,*  the  visible 
cosmos  is  said  to  be  "  the  image  of  its  maker,  God  manifest  to 
sense."  In  the  light  of  these  passages  we  may  interpret  the 
account  of  the  good  in  the  RfpuUic.  It  is  the  final  cause  of 
the  world ;  not  that 

"  fftr-off  divme  evant 
To  nhich  the  whole  ci 


but  the  immanent  reason  in  things,  in  virtue  of  which  each 
realises  its  own  end  in  realising  that  of  the  whole.  It  is  also 
the  eternally  creative  power  which  sustains  existence ;  which 
imagination  represents  in  ^ "  picture-language "  as  a  person 
making  all  things  good,  and  which  reason  apprehends  as  the 
"  unhypothetical  principle"  which  all  truth  and  goodness  lead  up 
to  and  imply.  Art,  morality,  and  science  have  each  something  to 
tell  of  it.  for  it  is  "  in  a  manner  tlie  cause  of  all  that  we  know,"  ' 
whether  in  a  more  or  a  less  perfect  form.  It  is  foreshadowed 
in  the  child's  story  of  the  God  who  is  perfectly  good  and 
unchangeable.'  in  the  poem  which  presents  the  ^ "  image  of  the 
good  character  "  in  its  simplicity  and  integrity,  in  the  beauty 
of  line  and  melody  which  speak  of  "  that  beauty  in  which  all 
things  work  and  move."*     Or  again,  it  is  the  dirine  beneficence 
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which  does  no  evil,  the  moral  perfection  in  which  our  frag- 
mentary virtues  find  their  "  filling  up,"'  the  spirit  of  a  world 
where  injustice  is  neither  done  nor  suffered,*  and  which  we  may 
look  at  until  we  become  like  it.  Or,  once  more,"  the  sciences 
put  us  on  the  ascent  which  leads  to  it,  and  surrender  their 
hypotheses  to  receive  them  from  it  again  connected  and  estab- 
lished ;  philosophy  teaches  us  to  find  the  outlines  and  articula- 
tions of  its  presence  under  the  motley  confusion  of  appearances;* 
and  the  working  life  of  mature  and  educated  manhood  supplies 
the  rough  material  in  which  those  who  have  mastered  their 
lesson  in  theory  may  learn  to  understand  and  work  it  out  in 
practice.  For  we  must  not  forget  that  the  fifteen  years  of 
training  in  sciences  and  dialectic  are  to  be  followed,  in  Plato's 
scheme,  by  fifteen  more  years  of  public  service,  "  in  order  that 
the  citizen  may  not  be  behind  the  rest  in  experience;"'  and 
during  all  this  time  he  is  to  be  tested  in  the  strength  of  his 
mind  and  character,  "  whether  he  will  stand  being  pulled  about 
this  way  and  that,  or  will  blench  at  all."  Not  till  be  has 
"  passed  through  this  trial  and  shown  himself  foremost  both  in 
action  and  in  knowledge,"  is  he  to  be  made  "  to  turn  the  eye 
of  his  soul  upward  and  look  at  the  very  good  itself,  which  is 
the  universal  source  of  light."*  Then  at  last  the  world  will  lie 
open  before  his  mind,  ordered  and  intelligible,  connected  and 
pervaded  by  a  single  principle  which  he  can  trace  in  many 
forms  and  combinations,''  but  caa  distinguish  from  them  all. 
Then  the  shadows  and  images  of  eveiyday  life  will  acquire 
their  true  meaning,  for  he  will  see  through  and  over  them  to 
the  realities  which  they  reflect.*  The  isolated  and  self-con- 
tradictory maxims  of  popular  morality  will  interpret  themselves 
into  fragments  of  a  single  perfection,  which  human  life  suggests 
though  it  does  not  realise  it.'  The  separate  sciences  will  cease 
to  tdJc  "  in  dreams,""  and  will  point  beyond  themselves  to  the 
waking  vision  of  an  absolute  being.  Philosophy  will  be,  not  a 
cunning  device  of  woi'ds  or  an  occupation  for  a  listless  hour. 
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but  the  articulate  language  of  tnith  which  a  lifetime  is  too 
short  for  learning.  Only  eternity  can  interpret  that  language 
fully/  but  to  understand  it  is  the  nearest  approach  to  heaven 
upon  earth,  and  to  study  it  is  true  education.* 

RL.  N. 

» 6.  498  c-<L 

'  7>  519  c,  Tobi  iv  xaidflq.  iufiiifovs  diarptpeip    .    .    .    ifyoOiuvoi  iv  fiaKdpufv 
Fi^o'oct  jfivres  in  dwifiKUrdai. 
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ARISTOTLE'S  CONCEPTION  OE 
THE    STATE.  W^ 

Abistotle's  work  on  Politics  has  a  twofold  interest — liistorical 
and  theoretical.  If  it  doea  not  add  very  materiallj  to  our 
knowledge  of  facts  and  events,  it  throws  more  light  than  any 
other  writing,  ancient  or  modem,  on  the  constitutional  forms 
and  struggles  of  the  Greek  States,  It  is  the  result  of  the  politi- 
cal experience  of  a  people,  reflected  in  the  mind  of  one  of  its 
wisest  men  and  reduced  to  theory,  Aristotle  wrote  of  a  life 
that  was  going  on  around  him,  and  the  freshness  of  personal 
knowledge  enlivens  his  coldest  analysis.  Thus,  in  spito  of  the 
scientific  character  of  his  theory,  it  is  nationaL  He  does  not 
write  as  though  Greek  civilisation  were  in  his  eyes  something 
transitory,  or  a  single  stage  in  history.  Though  he  had  been  tutor 
to  Alexander,  he  seems  unaware  that  the  day  of  autonomous 
republics  was  passing,  and  that  in  the  Macedonian  monarchy  a 
kind  of  government  was  arising  hitherto  unknown  in  the  develop- 
ment of  his  race.  On  the  other  hand,  the  very  fact  that  he  stood 
on  the  confines  of  change  gives  him  a  peculiar  advantage.  His 
position  is  not  midway  in  a  political  development,  where  the 
character  of  institntions  and  the  meaning  of  movements  is 
obscure.  The  strength  and  weakness  of  Greek  society  and  of 
Greek  civic  ^Trtue,  the  political  structure  which  had  protected 
that  virtue  and  been  upheld  by  it,  the  gradual  decline  of 
public  spirit,  the  corruption  of  military  aristocracy  into  an 
oligarchy  of  wealth  at  Sparta,  of  active  free  government  into 
impotent  ochlocracy  at  Athens,  tho  war  of  classes  which  sprang 
from  a  social  question  and  became  a  political  one, — all  this  lay 
behind  him.  The  prime  of  Greek  life  was  nearly  past  when  he 
wrote.  What  we  miss  in  his  work,  what  would  have  been  of  such 
great  interest  now,  a  description  of  military  monarchy  and  of 
federal  government,  would  nut  have  touched  the  life  which  rises 
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before  our  minds  when  we  hear  of  Greek  history.  And  what 
he  does  describe  is  fully  developed,  and  therefore  capable  of 
adequate  analysis. 

But  it  is  not  merely  our  desire  to  understand  the  past  which 
is  satisfied  by  a  treatise  like  the  Poliiics.  That  which  is  true 
of  the  art  and  literature  of  the  Greeks  is  only  less  true  of  their 
political  creations.  Their  most  intensely  national  products  are 
at  the  same  time  "  purely  human."  To  apply  to  modern  affairs 
conclusions  drawn  from  Greek  history  is  indeed  hazardous,  and 
such  reasonings  are  often  as  futile  theoretically  as  the  imita- 
tions of  Boman  virtue  in  the  French  Revolution  were  practically 
hollow.  The  fate  of  Athenian  democracy  will  not  disclose  to  us 
the  future  of  the  American  Eepublic,  for  the  circumstances  are 
radically  different.  But  in  spite  of  change  there  are  permanent 
characteristics  of  social  forces  and  of  forms  of  government,  of 
commerce  and  agriculture,  wealth  and  poverty,  true  and  false 
aristocracy,  oligarchy  and  democracy.  Not  only  tliis  :  among  the 
subjects  of  which  the  Politics  treats  there  is  something  even  more 
permanent  and  universal,  and  that  is  the  simple  fact  of  political 
society.  Let  a  State  be  the  organisation  of  a  nation  or  a  city,  it  is 
still  a  State ;  and  what  is  true  of  its  nature  and  objects  in  one 
case  will,  up  to  a  certain  point,  be  true  of  them  in  another  and 
in  every  case.  It  is  in  the  discovery  of  these  truths  and  the 
investigation  of  such  ideas  as  those  of  justice  and  right,  that  the 
primary  business  of  philosophy  in  its  application  to  politics 
consists ;  and  Aristotle  is  before  all  things  a  pliilosopher.  These 
facts  and  ideas  are  so  familiar  to  us  that  we  take  little  account 
of  them;  they  seem  to  us  self-evident,  and  we  prefer  to  deal  with 
more  concrete  difficulties.  But  to  philosophers  the  self-evident 
ceases  to  be  so,  and  their  effort  is  to  know  what  everybody  seemed 
to  know  before.  Thus  Aristotle  makes  these  preliminary 
problems  the  basis  of  all  further  discussion.  It  would  have 
seemed  absurd  to  him  to  attempt  the  settlement  of  complex 
problems,  when  the  elementary  conceptions  on  which  they 
depend  have  been  subjected  to  no  analysis ;  to  blame  the  State 
perhaps  for  overstepping  its  limits,  when  we  do  not  know  what 
the  State  is,  and  therefore  cannot  possibly  tell  what  its  limits 
are ;  or  to  assert  a  right  to  share  in  government  when  we  can 
attach  no  intelligible  meaning  to  the  word  **  right."    The  fault 


of  reasoning  on  insufficient  data  has  never  been  charged  on 
Aristotle's  Politics;  every  one  knows  that  he  founded  his  theory 
on  researches  into  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  Greek  consti- 
tutions, and  that  he  even  made  a  collection  of  tlie  social  and  poli- 
tical usages  of  foreign  tribes.  But  he  is  equally  free  from  other 
defects  more  easily  forgiven :  he  does  not  use  criteria  the  value  of 
which  he  has  never  questioned,  nor  try  to  account  for  one  set  of 
human  phenomena  in  total  isolation  from  the  theory  of  all  the 
rest  To  him  political  science  is  founded  on  ethics,  and  ethics  , 
on  psychology ;  and  all  these  rest  upon  metaphysic  and  its  i 
application  to  nature. 

In  the  following  pages  I  propose  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  views 
which  Aristotle  held  on  a  few  of  these  preliminary  questions. 
In  the  nature  of  things,  these  questions  are  less  affected  than 
any  others  by  historical  changes ;  and  an  attempt  to  show  their 
vital  meaning  through  the  forms  of  Greek  thought  may  have  an 
interest,  although  it  can  offer  nothing  to  professed  students  of 
antiquity.  But  the  differences  wh  ich  exist  between  Greek  poli- 
tical conditionsand  those  of  our  own  time,  and  between  the  ideas 
associated  with  each,  are  bo  marked  that  they  appear  even  in 
the  most  abstract  discussions ;  and  there  are  some  of  such 
importance  that,  unless  they  are  constantly  kept  in  sight,  it  is 
impossible  rightly  to  appreciate  Aristotle's  views,  or  to  separata 
what  is  essential  in  them  from  what  is  merely  temporary.  In 
spit©  of  their  familiarity,  therefore,  it  will  be  as  well  to  begin 
by  recalling  some  of  these  points  of  difference  to  mind,  and 
examining  Aristotle's  position  in  regard  to  them. 

First  of  all,  the  Greek  State  was  a  city,  not  a  nation.  If  we 
think  of  an  English  coutity  with  a  single  city  and  its  surround- 
ing territory,  and  imagine  it  to  be  independent  and  sovereign, 
we  shall  have  more  idea  of  one  of  the  largest  Greek  States  than 
if  we  compare  it  with  a  modem  nation.  Political  life  was  con- 
centrated in  the  capital  to  such  an  extent  that  the  same  word 
stands  for  city  and  State.  In  such  a  community  pubhc  affairs 
ere  as  much  matters  of  every  day  as  the  municipal  politics  of 
1  English  town,  and  yet  they  had  ail  the  dignity  of  national 
decisions.  The  citizen,  in  a  State  like  Athens,  took  part  in 
politics  personally,  not  through  a  representative  ;  not  once  in 
four  or  five  years,  but  habitually.     Ilia  convictions  or  his  catch*- 
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words  were  won  not  through  the  dull  medium  of  the  press,  but 
from  the  mouths  of  practised  orators.  The  statesmen  of  his  time 
were  familiar  figures  in  his  daily  life.  The  opposite  party  to 
his  own  was  not  a  vague  collective  name  to  him,  but  he  rubbed 
shoulders  with  it  in  the  streets.  Thus  political  life  was  his  occu- 
pation and  acquired  the  intensity  of  a  personal  interest.  The 
country  and  its  welfare  had  a  vivid  meaning  to  him ;  he  felt 
himself  responsible  for  its  action  and  directly  involved  in  its 
good  or  evil  fortuna  Under  these  conditions,  the  rise  and  fall 
of  a  State  visibly  depended  on  the  character  of  its  citizens  ;  its 
greatness  was  nothing  but  the  outward  sign  of  their  energy  and 
devotion ;  the  failure  of  virtue  in  them  acted  immediately  on  it. 
Thus  the  bonds  of  reciprocal  influence,  which  we  can  only 
believe  in  now,  were  palpable  facts  then  ;  and  the  more  direct 
danger  of  foreign  attack  or  of  civil  war  was  seldom  far  distant. 
Hence  the  vital  interest  taken  by  the  State  in  the  character  of 
its  members  and  their  education.  Hence  also  an  amount  of 
governmental  inspection  and  control  of  private  affairs  which, 
even  if  it  suited  modem  ideas,  would  be  scarcely  possible  in  a 
nation.  Such  "  interference  with  liberty  "  was  then  not  felt  to  be 
an  interference.  In  the  best  days  of  Greece,  to  participate  in  this 
rapid  and  ennobling  public  life  was  enough  for  the  Greek  citizen. 
If  his  country  was  independent  and  himself  an  active  member  of 
it,  this  community  satisfied  him  too  completely  for  him  to  think 
of  "  using  his  private  house  as  a  state "^  or  a  castle.  "  To  live  as 
one  likes," — this  is  the  idea  of  liberty  which  Aristotle  connects 
fii-st  with  the  most  primitive  barbarism  {E(h,  10.  9. 13),  and  then 
with  that  degraded  ochlocracy  which  marked  the  decay  of  the 
free  governments  of  Greece  (179.  20 ;  185.  9 ;  216.  16). 

Tlie  effects  of  this  one  difference  on  a  political  theory  are 
incalculable.  And  Aristotle  not  only  adopts  the  Greek  idea  of 
the  State,  and  consequently  thinks  of  it  as  a  city,  but  he  has 
expressly  raised  the  question  of  its  proper  size.  The  discussion 
of  this  point  in  the  account  of  the  ideal  State  (101.  14  ff.)  con- 
tains one  or  two  chance  remarks  which  throw  a  strong  light  on 
the  Greek  idea  and  its  results.    Aristotle  mentions  an  opinion 

'  73.  16.  Here  and  thronghout  this  Essay,  where  mere  figareB  are  given, 
they  indicate  the  pages  and  lines  of  Bekker's  smaU  edition  of  the  PolUics 
(Berlin,  1S55). 
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that  the  State  or  city  should  be  large ;  and,  while  he  admits 
that  lai^eDeffs  is  an  advantage  so  long  as  it  involves  do 
diminution  of  that  real  energy  of  the  State  vhich  makes  it 
gre^t  and  not  simply  big,  he  insists  that  this  proviso  sets 
definite  limits  to  the  increase  of  size  or  population.  It  is 
essential  that  the  State  should  be  "  easily  overseen  "  ((uotJwmt- 
TOT,  103.  11),  Just  as  a  boat  can  no  more  be  two  furlongB 
long  than  a  span  long,  so  a  State  can  no  more  have  100,000 
citizens  than  ten  (A7A,  9.  10.  3).  Such  a  number  is  possible 
for  a  mere  tribe  (e^ifos),  but  not  for  a  political  community. 
And  why  not  ?  The  answer  is  in  the  highest  degree  charac- 
teristic. The  State  implies  goveniment ;  and  the  function  of 
the  governor  is  to  issue  orders  and  to  judge.  "But  if  just 
legal  decisions  are  to  be  given,  and  if  office  is  to  be  apportioned 
to  men  according  to  merit,  it  is  necessary  for  the  citizens  to 
have  a  knowledge  of  each  other's  characters,  since,  where  this 
is  not  the  case,  things  must  needs  go  wrong  with  the  appointment 
ofofficials  and  the  administration  of  the  law;  but  it  is  not  right  to 
act  off-hand  in  either  of  these  matters,  and  that  is  plainly  what 
happens  where  the  population  is  over-large."  In  such  a  case, 
again,  it  is  impossible  to  prevent  strangers  from  quietly  obtain- 
ing the  rights  of  citizens.  And  finally,  who  could  be  the  one 
general  of  such  a  multitude,  and  who,  unless  he  had  the  voice 
of  Stentor,  their  one  herald  1 ' 

A  second  fundamental  distinction  is  to  be  found  in  the 
social  organisation  of  the  Greek  State.  The  political  life  of  * 
Sparta  or  Athens  rested  on  the  basis  of  Slavery.  The  citizen- 
body  might  trace  its  descent  to  a  conquering  race  which  had 
reduced  the  original  possessors  of  the  countiy  to  a  position  of 
more  or  less  complete  subjection,  and  lived  upon  their  agricul- 
tural labour,  as  in  the  one  case;  or  the  slaves  might  be 
procured  through  war  and  a  slave-trade,  as  in  the  other.  But 
in  both  instances  the  bulk  of  the  necessary  work  was  per- 
formed by  an  unfree  population,  far  outuumbering  the  select 
aristocracy  of  free  citizens.  This  institution  and  the  contempt 
even  for  free   labour  are   the  most  striking  proofs   that  the 
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Hellenic  solution  of  social  problems  was  inadequate ;  modem 
writers  find  in  them  the  "  dark  side  "  of  Greek  life,  or  even  the 
"blot  upon  their  civilisation,"  But  the  latter  expression  at 
least  is  misleading,  since  it  implies  that  such  defects  had  no 
organic  connection  with  the  strength  and  beauty  of  this 
civilisation ;  whereas,  in  fact,  the  life  of  "  leisure,"  devoted  to 
.politics  and  culture  or  to  war,  would  have  been  impossible 
without  them,  and  general  conclusions  drawn  from  Greek 
history  which  do  not  take  them  into  account  are  inevitably 
vitiated. 

On  this  point  Aristotle  shares  the  view  common  to  his 

''  countrymen.  He  recommends  that  slaves  should  be  kindly 
treated,  and  that  good  conduct  on  their  part  should  be  rewarded 
by  their  liberation.    He  does  not  admit  that  the  slavery  of  men 

.  bom  to  be  free  is  justifiable,  since,  in  his  view,  it  is  a  viola- 
tion of  nature.  But  he  definitely  holds  that  there  are  men 
(apparently  as  a  mle  "  barbarians ")  whose  right  and  natural 
destination  is  servitude ;  and  he  adopts  the  institution  in  his 
ideal  state.  Into  his  analysis  of  slavery  and  his  partial 
justification  of  it  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter.  Its  chief  interest 
is  that  he  attempts  to  put  the  question  on  a  moral  ground,  and 
therefore  in  his  attempt  to  defend  a  bad  cause  falls  into  con- 
tradictions. He  does  not  base  slavery  on  political  utility,  nor 
fortunately  has  he  Biblical  arguments  at  hand  which  he  can 

.  call  religious.  Its  morality — and  that  to  him  was  the  deciding 
question — depends  on  the  fact  that  some  men  are  destitute  of 
reason  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word ;  "  those  men  who 
differ  from  others  as  widely  as  the  body  does  from  the  soul, 
or  a  beast  from  a  man  (and  men  stand  in  such  a  relation 
when  the  use  of  their  bodies  is  their  function  and  the  best 
thing  that  can  be  got  out  of  them),  are  by  nature  slaves"  (7. 1 5); 
and  for  them  servitude  is  not  merely  a  painful  necessity,  but 
their  good.  The  problem  is,  then,  to  find  men  whose  nature  is 
of  this  kind,  and  who  at  the  same  time  are  capable  of  obeying 
and  even  anticipating  orders  (5.  21),  of  receiving  rational  in- 
stmction  (22.  9),  and  of  standing  in  the  relation  of  friendship 
to  their  masters  {Eth,  8.  10.  6).  And  this  is  a  contradiction 
which  cannot  exist.  The  weakness  of  the  position  is  brought 
out  in  the  words  which  Aristotle  adds  to  his  assertion  that 
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friendship  is  possible  between  master  and  slave — "not  as  a 
slave,  but  as  a  man."     la  otlier  words,  to  treat  a  man  as  a    i/ J 
slave  is  to  treat  him  aa  thongli  he  were  not  a  man.  ''1 

Another  distinction  which  calls  for  some  remark  coucema  J  ' 
religiou.  It  would  be  superfluous  to  compare  the  doctrine 
and  spirit  of  Christianity  and  Greek  religion:  superfluous,  and 
perhaps  misleading.  For  the  vital  differences  which  really 
exist  between  tliem  are  liable  to  be  exaggerated  by  a  statement 
of  opposing  principles,  especially  when  it  is  assumed  that  the 
"  ideal "  morality  which  we  describe  as  Christian  is  that  by 
which  modem  Christians,  for  the  most  part,  really  live.  But 
though  the  actual  religious  motives  and  practice  of  Greeks  and 
Englishmen  may  be  nearer  to  one  another  tlian  we  are  apt  to 
suppose,  in  the  position  of  religion  in  the  community  there  is 
a  striking  dissimilarity.  Greek  religion  knew  no  recognised 
orthodox  doctrine  and  no  recognised  expositor  of  that  doctrine.  -, 
A  Greek  had  no  church.  Consequently  one  of  the  most  fruit-  ■  '',;//)  _ 
ful  sources  of  conflict  in  modern  nations  had  no  existence  in  .  "^ 
Hellas.  There  is  nothing  in  Greek  history  even  analogous  to  '  ^e/ ■ 
the  struggles  of  Church  and  Empire  and  Church  and  State,  to  oyjl*^ 
the  religious  wars  of  Germany  and  France,  or  even  to  the  semi-  \*^ 

theological  Great  Rebellion,  and  in  Aristotle's  list  of  the  causes  ^-.^ 

of  BTotTt?  or  civil  discord  religion  is  hardly  mentioned.  A 
second  consequence  is  this,  that  the  Greek  knew  little,  either 
for  good  or  evil,  of  the  modern  idea  that  the  State  is  "  profane." 
Hie  religious  feelings  attached  themselves  to  it.  It  was  not 
merely  the  guardian  of  his  property,  but  the  source  of  right 
and  goodness  to  him,  the  director  of  his  worship  and  guarded 
by  the  gods  he  worshipped.  He  might  not  insult  its  gods, 
although  within  certain  limits  he  was  left  to  think  and  speak 
of  them  as  he  thought  right.  In  the  absence  of  a  powerful 
priesthood,  the  natural  development  of  the  religious  ideas  of 
the  people  was  unhampered  and  could  pass  easily  into  corre- 
sponding action ;  a  vote  of  the  Legislature  might  adopt  a  new 
deity  into  the  number  of  those  already  recognised.  Thus,  but 
for  the  occasional  influence  of  the  Delphic  oracle,  we  may  say 
that  to  the  Greek  citizen  his  State  was  the  moral  and  religious 
law  in  one. 

It  is  easy  for  ns  to  realise  the  defects  of  such  a  relation 
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and  the  want  of  truth  in  the  religious  ideas  connected  with 
it.  But  it  had  also  a  greatness  of  its  own ;  and  this  we  do  not 
feel  so  readily.  It  fostered  the  social  and  political  virtue  of  the 
citizen ;  and  in  his  devotion  to  his  State,  his  perception  of  iU 
greatness  and  dignity,  and  the  fusion  of  his  reverence  for  it 
with  that  which  he  felt  for  his  gods,  he  possessed  a  spiritual 
good  which  the  modern  world  has  known  only  in  the  scantiest 
measure,  and  that  only  since  the  Keformation.  It  is  this  spirit 
which  breathes  throughout  the  Politic3,  the  spirit  which  is 
willing  to  be  guided  by  the  highest  authority  it  knows;  which 
emphasises  its  duties  to  the  community,  and  has  not  even  a 

(word  to  signify  its  "rights"  against  it;  which  describes  the 
possession  of  property  and  the  begetting  of  children  not  as  the 
private  affair  of  individuals  but  as  services  to  the  State ;  ^  and 
which  finds  in  the  law,  not  a  restraint  but  the  supremacy  of 
the  divine  element  in  human  nature,  "  reason  without  desire." 
For  the  rest,  there  is  nothing  specially  noticeable  in  Aristotle's 
remarks  on  the  religious  services  of  his  ideal  city.  He  seems 
to  place  this  social  function  first  in  importance  (108.  4).  It 
is  provided  for  from  the  proceeds  of  the  state-lands  (111.  28), 
and  performed  by  the  oldest  citizens,  who  are  freed  from  the 
duties  of  war  and  public  life  (109.  28).  It  cannot  be  said 
that  Aristotle  attributes  to  religion  anything  like  the  import- 
ance it  has  for  us.  It  is  characteristic  of  him  that  though 
he  certainly  did  not  believe  the  popular  mythology,  uses  the 
plainest  language  respecting  it,  and  even  thought  that  some  of 
it  had  been  deliberately  invented  by  rulers  for  political  ends,^ 
he  proposes  no  kind  of  change  in  the  public  worship,  and 
«  contents  himself  with  trying  to  guard  against  the  moral 
dangers  connected  with  the  celebmtions  of  some  deities  (128. 
29).  What  he  would  have  thought  of  the  use  of  this 
mythology  in  education  we  can  do  no  more  than  guess,  for 
the  book  which  treats  of  that  subject  breaks  off  long  before  it 
can  be  supposed  to  be  complete.  But  that  his  attitude  was 
not  due  to  moral  indifference  is  quite  certain.  He  probably 
considered  the  common  people  incapable  of  any  such  exalted 

'  "KtiTovpryetp  rg  ir6\c(,  126.  21,  and  152.  10.     So  also  of  govemment,  152.  11. 
*  Met.  1074  a  38. 
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tnonotheigm  as  his  own,  and  Uiought  that  their  own  creed  had 
the  saDctity  for  them  that  in  all  ca^es  belongs  to  the  highest 
form  in  which  the  truth  is  attainable. 

It  will  be  already  apparent,  lastly,  that  if  Aristotle's  views 
represent  Greek  opinion,  we  must  not  expect  to  find  in  him  our 
own  ideas  of  the  individual.  Roman  law,  with  it-s  presumption 
that  every  one  is  a  person  and  capable  of  being  the  subject  of 
rights;  Christianity,  which  asserts  an  identification  of  the 
human  and  divine  spirit  capable  of  becoming  actual  in 
the  soul  of  the  believer,  and  giving  his  existence  an  absolute 
value ;  the  more  popular  caricature  of  this  doctrine,  which 
places  the  end  of  this  individual  soul  in  the  attainment  of 
perpetual  private  pleasure ;  the  romantic  preference  of  personal 
honour  and  loyalty  to  public  spirit,  and  of  purity  and  humility 
to  the  social  virtues  ;  the  principles  of  the  French  Revolution 
and  of  English  liberalism, — all  this  lies  between  us  and 
Aristotle.  It  is  natural  to  us  to  base  our  political  theories  on 
individual  liberty  and  rights.  We  look  upon  man  as  having  a 
nature  of  his  own  and  objects  of  his  own,  independently  of 
society.  We  look  upon  the  State  as  a  contrivance  for  3ecuring| 
to  him  the  enjoyment  of  his  liberty  and  the  opportunity  ofl 
pursuing  his  ends,  a  contrivance  which  involves  some  limitation  I 
of  bis  rights  and  ought  to  involve  as  little  as  possible.  Even 
when  reflection  has  shown  us  that  there  is  something  theoreti- 
cally wrong  with  these  ideas,  we  remain  convinced  that  a 
happiness  or  a  morality  which  is  imposed  on  us  from  without 
loses  half  its  vatue,and  that  there  are  spheres  of  our  life  and  parts 
of  our  inward  experience  into  which  no  one  ought  to  intrude. 
And  if  we  feel  strongly  our  unity  with  others,  and  are  willing 
to  admit  that  social  and  political  institutions  have  a  positive 
object  and  not  the  merely  negative  one  of  protection,  we 
emphasise  the  fact  that  the  character  or  happiness  they  are  to 
promote  are  those  of  individuals,  and  are  often  in  danger  of 
falsifying  our  position  by  regarding  the  community  and  its 
institutions  as  something  separable  from  this  individual  welfare, 
and  a  mere  means  to  it.  When  we  read  Plato  or  Aristotle  eveiy- 
tbing  seems  to  be  changed.  The  State  is  regarded  not  as  a  con- 
trivance for  making  possible  the  objects  of  individuals,  but  as 
which  the  lesser  bodies  of  its  system  are  absolutely 
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dependent,  or  rather  as  this  system  itself.  It  does  not  limit 
private  existence;  private  existence  derives  its  being,  its  welfare, 
and  its  rights  from  it.  The  community  and  even  its  institu- 
tions seem  to  be  regarded  as  an  end  in  which  personal  happiness 
has  no  necessary  place,  and  to  which  the  existence  of  any  num- 
ber of  individuals  is  a  mere  means.  We  soon  discover  that  the 
Greek  philosophers  held  no  such  absurdity  as  this,  that  they 
regarded  personal  welfare  in  the  highest  sense  as  the  sole  object 
of  the  State,  and  that  they  were  in  far  less  danger  than  ourselves 
of  seeking  it  in  conquest  or  in  wealth.  But  after  this  has  been 
taken  into  account,  and  after  we  have  realised  that  the  modern 
citizen's  patriotism  and  reverence  for  law  seem  to  answer  more 
to  Greek  ideas  than  to  our  own  theories,  there  remains  a  decided 
difference  both  in  fact  and  in  feeling,  a  difference  which  appears 
again  and  again  in  political  questions. 


For  a  century  or  more  before  the  Politics  was  written,  the 
traditional  Greek  view  had  been  called  in  question,  and  ideas 
had  been  opposed  to  it  which  strike  us  at  once  by  their  modern 
air.  What  is  the  State  ?  Is  it  something  inevitably  produced 
in  the  development  of  human  nature,  or  an  invention  ?  Is  it  a 
whole^  the  source  of  all  freedom  and  morality  to  its  members, 
or  a  contrivance  of  individuals,  deriving  its  authority  simply 
from  their  agreement  and  from  enactment?  Is  its  object 
something  common  and  equivalent  to  the  end  of  human  life,  or 
is  it  a  mere  means  to  the  attainment  of  the  private  objects  of 
the  individuals  who  combined  to  form  it  ?  In  some  such  way 
we  may  make  explicit  the  questions  which  decide  the  character 
of  Aristotle's  theory.  And  they  may  be  summed  up  in  the 
single  inquiry,  started  by  the  Sophists, — Is  the  State  natural 
or  conventional  ?'  If,  with  some  of  them,  we  hold  that  it  is 
the  latter,  that  it  rests  upon  custom  and  enactment,  the  result 
seems  at  first  sight  to  be  that  the  reverence  and  devotion  which 
it  claims  from  the  citizen  are  misplaced,  and  that  its  identifica- 

^  ^dtf'et  or  w6fjufi.  It  is  impossible  to  render  p6fu>t  by  a  single  word,  as  it 
means  both  enactment  and  custom.  The  Oorgias  and  the  first  two  books  of 
the  RepubUc  contain  full  iUustrations  of  the  Sophistic  viewi  referred  to. 
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tion  with  the  moral  law  is  absurd.  Yet  it  is  clearly  dependeot 
on  man's  will  and  intelligence,  and  neither  tixed  nor  natural 
as  the  stars  are,  If  then  it  is  atiE  to  be  regarded  as  an  absolute 
moral  power,  and  not  the  product  of  fear  or  force,  we  must  find 
some  way  of  reconciling  this  abaoluteuesa  with  a  recognition  of 
thfl  action  of  man's  will  in  law  or  custom.  Thus  we  shall  find 
that  Aristotle's  position  towards  the  question  practically 
amounts  to  a  denial  of  the  antithesis  between  ^vuk  and  vafUK, 
and  an  assertion  that  the  State  is  at  once  due  to  man's  will  and 
tlie  necessary  or  "  natural "  expression  of  hia  progress,  This 
result  Aristotle  reaches  not  by  a  refutation  of  opposing  theories, 
but  by  hia  own  analysis  and  interpretation  of  facts.  And  the 
farsi  question,  on  which  all  others  depend,  is  :  What  does  the 
fact  of  political  community  mean  ?     What  is  the  State  !' 

"  Since  all  communities  or  associations  are  formed  for  the 
sake  of  some  good,  this  must  be  especially  true  of  that  com- 
munity which  is  the  higliest  and  includes  all  the  rest,  and  it 

t  Wd  nse  the  wotd  Slata  in  at  least  two  diSereDt  Beosea,  and  to  prevent 
miwppreheiuioii  it  may  be  m  well  to  (Ivfine  shortly  the  meaning  attached  to 
it  in  these  pages.  By  State  wh  wum  tu  mean  (1)  anch  a  community  m  poi- 
MiBM  Dot  only  a  locial  but  also  a  po-litical  organisation,  or,  ia  the  widest 
■enie.  a  govenunent.  Aa  a  State  the  Lody  politic  is  not  merely  a  collection 
of  indiTiduals  or  dasees.  bat  is  itaelF  an  individual  or  penon ;  as  ia  especially 
evident  in  ita  relations  with  other  States,  and  in  the  etisteoce  of  a  monarch 
or  president.  In  the  oasa  of  modem  Statea,  most  of  which  are  already 
founded  upon  natiaoality,  the  word  "  nation "  expresses  this  idea ;  and 
language  which  may  seem  overstrained  when  applied  to  the  State  sounds  more 
uatamt  if  we  aabstitnte  "nation."  That  word,  however,  is  inappropriate 
to  Greek  politic*  ;  and  oven  if  it  wura  not  it  does  not  eipreis  clearly  the  fact 
that  aociety  has  a  political  organisatinn  :  it  is  sometimes  tme  to  say  ' '  tlie 
nation  do««  or  wills  "  this  or  that,  when  it  would  not  be  tnie  to  aay  this  of 
the  State.  It  ia  in  this  Brat  aenae  that  I  commonly  oae  the  expression 
8t(it«.  But  (2)  as  this  expression  lays  stress  on  tbe  organisation  of  the  com- 
mnnity  in  Qovrrmaent,  we  come  to  use  it  oa  ocguivatent  to  government.  Thus 
a  (ingle  function  of  the  State  gets  the  name  of  the  whole,  and  acquires  a  false 
isolatioo.  Accordingly  when  langoage  used  of  the  State  is  understood  to  apply 
to  the  government,  it  becomes  absurd,  unless  indeed  the  government  ia  regarded 
a«  retavsenttng  tbe  State  and,  for  the  time  being,  eqnivalent  to  it.  In  such 
diacuaaioas  as  those  on  the  end  of  the  State,  then,  it  ia  important  to  bear  in 
mind  that  the  State  ia  distinct,  on  the  one  hand,  from  govfrnmeai.  since  it 
is  the  unity  of  which  government  la  a  ainglo  function,  ami  that  it  ia  distinct, 
on  the  other  liand,  from  lotietjj,  because  it  is  this  unity-is  it  cipreases  itself 
in  political  organisation  and,  through  the  fact  of  this  organisation,  acte  as  s 
person. 
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will  clearly  have  for  its  object  the  highest  and  most  command- 
ing good.  This  community  is  the  State."  With  some  such 
words  the  treatise  opens.  Their  simplicity  conceals  the  extent 
to  which  they  define  Aristotle's  position,  yet  when  they  are 
admitted  some  of  the  most  vexed  questions  are  settled  before- 
hand. In  accordance  with  his  fundamental  idea  that  every- 
thing is  defined  by  the  end  it  is  destined  to  attain,  they  lay  it 
down  that  there  is  a  definite  object  for  which  the  State  exists ; 
that  this  object  is  not  something  accidental,  suggested  by  the 
chance  desires  of  individuals ;  and  that  it  is  not  the  merely 
relative  end  of  making  possible  the  attainment  of  other  ends; 
but  that  the  State  is  the  highest  of  human  associations, 
and,  instead  of  being  one  among  others,  includes  in  itself  all 
other  associations ;  and  that,  as  the  good  at  which  it  aims  in- 
cludes the  subordinate  objects  of  desire  arrived  at  by  the  sub- 
ordinate communities,  this  good  is  nothing  short  of  the  final 
object  of  human  life,  the  end  which  alone  gives  value  to  all 
lesser  ends  and  has  no  end  beyond  it. 

Whatever  this  chief  good  which  makes  life  worth  living 
may  be,  it  is  the  end  of  man  and  not  of  an  abstraction  such  as 
the  Stat<i  is  sometimes  thought  to  l)e.  In  other  words,  it  is  the 
end  of  the  citizens  who  compose  the  community;  for  the  good 
of  the  Stat43  and  that  of  the  individual  are,  according  to 
Aristotle,  precisely  the  same,  although,  when  we  regard  this 
good  in  the  first  way,  it  has  a  greater  perfection  and  grandeur 
{Eth,  1.  2.  8;  cf.  93-9G).  But  many  men  pursue  a  false  end ; 
they  give  their  lives  to  objects  unworthy  of  a  man,  such  as 
mere  pleasure,  or  to  objects  like  wealth,  which,  though  they  are 
really  desirable,  are  so  only  as  means  to  a  good  beyond  them. 
In  the  same  way  there  are  States  which  pursue  unworthy  aims, 
and  Aristotle  finds  opinions  prevalent  which  either  tacitly  or 
openly  assign  to  the  State  ends  which  are  really  beneath  it. 
His  opposition  to  these  views  brings  out  his  own  more  dis- 
tinctly. 

There  are,  for  example,  certain  oligarchic  and  democratic 
arguments  which  assume  that  the  possession  of  wealth  and  free 
birth,  respectively,  forms  such  a  contribution  to  the  pur])Oses  of 
the  State  as  ought  in  justice  to  be  rewarded  by  political  privi- 
leges.   But  these  arguments,  as  Aristotle  points  out,  really  pre- 
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suppose  that  the  end  of  the  State  is  wealth  or  free  birth,  positions 
wbicli  he  cannot  for  a  moment  admit.  Not  that  these  elemeDts 
of  life  are  without  importance  tor  the  political  community ;  they 
may  even  be  means  necessary  to  its  welfare,  but  they  do  not  on 
that  account  constitute  its  e^ssence  or  end.  The  same  is  true 
of  other  necessary  conditions.  The  State  is  not  a  defensive 
alliance,  concluded  by  individuals  who  wish  to  pursue  their 
various  objects  in  security  from  hostile  attacks.  Nor  is  it  a 
device  they  have  adopted  for  facilitating  trade  with  one  another, 
and  insuring  themselves  against  force  or  fraud.  If  it  were,  its 
object  would  be  (to  borrow  modem  language)  merely  the  pro- 
tection of  person  and  property ;  "  the.  law,"  in  Aristotle's  own 
language,  "  would  be  a  contract  and,  as  Lycophroo  the  Sophist 
says,  a  pledge  of  lawful  dealing  between  man  and  man  ; "  and 
two  diffei'ent  nations  which  had  formed  a  defensive  alliance, 
and  whose  citizens,  when  their  trading  led  to  disputes,  could 
sue  and  be  sued  in  the  courts  of  either  State  alike,  would  only 
be  considered  separate  States  because  their  territories  happened 
to  be  distinct.  But  even  if  this  difficulty  were  overcome,  and 
to  communion  in  all  these  points  were  added  the  right  of  legal 
intermarriage  and  the  existence  of  societies  for  holding  common 
festivals  and  joining  in  common  amusements,  the  resulting 
association  woidd  still  fall  short  of  being  "  political."  "  All  this 
must  be  there,  if  there  is  to  be  a  State  ;  but  even  if  all  this  is 
there,  there  b  not  yet  a  State."  For  the  members  of  the  society 
would  not  only  lack  the  single  government  which  is  essential 
to  a  State,  hut  they  would  not  necessarily  have  any  share  in 
that  which  alone  gives  a  value  to  these  subordinate  bonds  of 
union,  the  final  end  of  human  life  (72.  4 — 74.  7). 

What,  then,  is  thw  final  end  or  chief  good,  the  pursuit  of 
which  and  a  common  share  in  which  is  the  essence  of  the  State? 
What  additional  bond  would  make  this  imaginary  society  poli- 
tical ?  Aristotle  has  answered  this  question  in  the  concrete  in 
the  passage  before  us.  This  society  is  a  community  in  mere 
"  living ;"  and  a  State  is  a  community  in  "  good  li\'ing."  These 
associates  do  not  trouble  themselves  about  each  other's  moral 
character  or  wellheing;  and  the  State  aims  at  nothing  short 
of  that.  The  law  to  them  is  a  mere  contract,  protecting  their 
persons  and  property ;  but  the  real  law,  the  law  of  the  Stale. 
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aims  at  making  the  citizens  good  and  just  men.  "  Good  living" 
(3.  9 ;  72.14),"  noble  actions"  (74. 1),  a  "  perfect  and  self-sufficing 
life,"^  "  well-being  "  or  happiness, — these  are  all  various  names 
for  the  chief  good  of  man.  The  full  discussion  of  it  is  the 
subject  of  the  Ethics ;  and  we  have  to  do  with  it  here  only  so  far 
as  is  necessary  to  bring  out  the  positive  character  of  the  end  at 
which  the  State  is  said  to  aim.  It  is  the  full  and  harmonious 
development  of  human  nature  in  the  citizen,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  unimpeded  activity  of  his  moral  and  intellectual  "  excel- 
lence" or  virtue.  In  the  freedom  of  this  activity  from 
hindrances  is  implied  a  certain  amount  of  "prosperity"  or  of 
"  external  goods."  But  the  goods  of  fortune  are  not  goods  at 
all  except  to  the  man  who  can  use  them  aright,  and  therefore^ 
the  essence  of  his  wellbeing  lies  in  the  activity  itself,  or  in  his 
character,  not  in  what  he  has,  but  in  what  he  is.  The  virtues 
or  excellences  in  which  his  true  nature  is  developed  are  natumlly 
manifold ;  but  in  Aristotle's  view  they  fall  into  two  main 
groups.  The  soul  feels  and  desires  ;  it  thinks  and  it  rules  its 
emotions.  In  so  far  as  its  desires  are  moulde<l  by  reason  into 
harmonious  and  controlled  activities,  the  soul  attains  the 
"  moral"  virtues  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  word ;  in  the 
employment  of  reason  itself  it  reaches  what  Aristotle  calls  the 
intellectual  virtues.  In  both  it  feels  that  pleasure  which 
accompanies  the  free  exercise  of  a  function.  That  all  these 
functions  are  equally  ends  in  themselves,  Aristotle,  of  course, 
no  more  believes  than  any  one  else :  there  is  a  higher  and  lower 
in  them,  and  a  greater  and  less  desirability  in  men's  lives, 
according  as  they  develop  one  kind  of  excellence  or  another. 
It  is  when  the  care  and  the  necessary  incompleteness  of  the 
active  citizen  life  are  laid  aside,  and  a  man  attains  to  speculative 


^  73.  25  ff.  ^7f  TiKtlas  Kal  avrdpKovs.  One  idea  connected  with  the  latter 
word  is  that  of  completeness.  The  chief  goo<l  must  lie  in  a  life  which  leaves  no 
WAnt  of  man  unsatisfied,  whether  these  wants  l)0  external  or  spiritual,  a  life  in 
which  man's  self  {avrbs)  is  fully  realised,  and  which  therefore  attains  his  final 
end  (tAoi).  "  Self-sufficience  "  has  already  a  meaning  of  its  own  in  English, 
and  in  many  ways  "freedom"  seems  to  answer  best  to  avrapKtia  :  freedom 
not  in  a  merely  negative  sense,  but  in  that  in  which  it  is  said  that  the  truth 
makes  men  free  ;  or,  as  by  Carlyle,  that  the  object  of  all  religion  is  to  make 
man  free ;  or,  as  by  Hegel,  that  the  idea  of  mind  and  the  end  of  history'  is 
freedom. 
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light  into  the  reason  of  the  world,  that  the  divine  element  in 
him  approaches  nearest  to  its  source,  and  he  touches  that 
highest  blessedness  which  all  great  philosophers,  as  well  as 
religious  men,  have  foimd  in  union  with  God.  That  a  whole 
life  of  such  activity  and  joy  is  more  than  human,  and  that  it  can 
be  known  only  in  moments,  is  no  reason  for  falling  back  on 
Philistinism.  "  We  ought  not  to  listen  to  those  who  tell  us  that, 
since  we  are  men,  our  thoughts  should  be  those  of  men,  and 
since  we  are  mortal  they  should  be  mortal ;  but,  so  far  as  in  us 
lies,  we  ought  to  rid  ourselves  of  our  mortality  and  do  all  we 
can  to  live  in  accord  with  that  which  is  noblest  in  us;  for 
though  in  bulk  it  be  a  little  thing,  in  power  and  preciousness 
it  far  surpasses  all  things"  (Eth.  10,  7.  8).  A  life  of  such  happy 
moral  excellence  and  active  "  contemplation  "  is  what  Aristotle 
calls  "  good  living."  To  attain  and  further  this  is  tlie  end  of 
the  State.     This  itself,  community  in  this,  is  the  State. 

An  inseparable  connection  of  this  kind  between  political 
■ociety  and  man's  cliief  good  leaves  only  one  possible  answer  to 
the  question,  Is  the  State  natural  or  conventional  ?  It  is  man's 
destination,  that  in  which  anS  through  which  his  end  is 
realised.  It  is  therefore  "natural"  in  Aristotle's  use  of  the 
word,  at  least  in  so  far  as  man  is  concerned ;  and  if  man's  end 
is  also  an  end  in  the,  system  of  the  world,  the  State  will  be 
natural  in  a  still  further  sense.  The  meaning  of  these  ideas  will 
be  clearer  if  we  first  consider  the  steps  by  which  man  reaches 
the  stage  of  political  society,  and  thereby  advances  towards  the 
goal  of  his  progress.  Aristotle's  account  of  the  origin  of  the 
State  {2.  1 — 3.  9}  sounds  very  meagre  at  the  present  time ;  but, 
besides  its  historical  interest,  it  contains  a  further  refutation  of 
the  view  that  the  relations  which  connect  men  with  each  other 
are  accidental  bonds  of  their  own  contriving.  It  destroys  before- 
hand the  various  theories  which  found  society  on  on  explicit  or 
implicit  ^reement 

The  beginnings  of  the  State,  the  final  community,  are  to  be 
sought  in  the  most  primitive  forms  of  association.     These  are  '- 
the  unions,  Aristotle  tells  us,  of  thos«  "  who  cannot  exist  with-     ' 
out  one  another;"  man  and  woman,  master  and  slave.     Man 
and  woman  come  together  not  from  any  rational  resolve,  but 
;iiecause  in  them,  as  in  the  other  animals  and  in  plants,  there  is 
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a  natural  desire  to  reproduce  themselves.  Master  and  slave  are 
united  by  the  desire  for  security ;  the  master  being  one  whose 
superior  intelligence  enables  him  to  foresee  the  future  and  fits 
him  for  rule,  whereas  the  slave  is  naturally  adajjted  for  sini])le 
obedience,  becaiLsc  he  is  only  capable  of  carrying  out  the  ordei*s 
given  him.  Thus,  we  may  say,  he  is  a  body  of  wliich  his 
master  is  the  soul ;  and  owing  to  this  natural  division  of  func- 
tions the  relation  of  slavery  is  for  the  interest  of  l)oth  parties.^ 
It  is  of  these  two  associations  that  the  household  ov  family  con- 
sists ;  and  Hesiod*s  verse,  "  first  of  all  a  house  and  a  wife  and 
an  ox  to  plough  "  is  true,  since  to  the  poor  man  the  ox  stands  in 
stead  of  a  servant.  Thus  the  origin  of  the  State  is  to  be  looked 
for  in  the  Family.  But  there  is  an  intermediate  step  between 
them — the  stage  of  the  village.  The  village  consists  of  several 
families.  Whether  it  is  formed  by  the  aggregation  of  indepen- 
dent households  or  by  the  expansion  of  a  single  one,  Aristotle 
does  not  tell  us ;  but  the  latter  view  seems  to  be  favoured  by 
the  wonls,  "  it  seems  most  naturally  to  be  an  offshoot  or  colony 
{cnroiKia)  of  the  family  (pUia),  and  its  members,  being  the  sous 
and  sons*  sons  [of  the  family],  are  called  men  of  the  same  milk 
{6fjLoyd\aKT€^)"  In  these  first  beginnings  Aristotle  finds  the 
explanation  of  two  interesting  facts.  They  show  us  why  the 
earliest  form  of  political  government,  like  the  government  of 
tribes  not  yet  political,  is  monarchical;  for  the  village  from 
which  the  State  springs  is  governed  by  its  oldest  member. 
And  this  explains  why  the  same  form  of  government  is  attri- 
buted to  the  gods  ;  "  for  men  imagine  in  their  own  likeness  not 
only  the  shapes,  but  also  the  mode  of  life  of  the  gods."  Beyond 
this  scanty  notice,  we  have  hardly  any  reference  to  the  village 
in  Aristotle's  work.  We  do  not  know  whether  he  connected  it 
as  a  stage  in  the  growth  of  society  with  the  formation  of  the 
761/09  or  clan,  though  the  passage  quoted  above  seems  to  make 
this  probable  ;  and  there  is  a  further  one  in  which  he  speaks  of 
the  State  first  as  a  ''  a  community  of  families  and  clans,"  and 
immediately  afterwards  as  a  "  community  of  clans  and  villages  " 
(73.  24  fF.).    However  this  may  be,  and  in  whatever  way  he 


^  Later  on  (GS.  20),  though  it  is  reiterated  tliat  "  in  reality  the  interests  of 
the  natural  master  and  slave  are  identical,"  we  are  told  that  the  master  seeks 
properly  his  own  good,  and  only  accidentally  that  of  the  slave. 


may  have  imagined  the  transition  from  village  to  city,  he  men- 
tions no  further  stage  between  them.  With  the  union  of 
several  villages  we  have  the  State. 

Thus  the  individuals  who  became  citizens  of  a  State  had 
already  been  members  in  two  previous  forms  of  community, 
each  of  which  involved  a  definite  organisation,  and,  what  is  more, 
a  relation  of  government.  And  in  the  same  way  the  son  of  a 
citizen  has  his  individuality  circumscribed  or  developed  by  his 
■fiosition  not  only  in  the  city,  but  also  in  these  subordinate 
spheres,  which  both  preceded  the  State  and  continue  to  exist 
in  it.'  But  this  is  not  all.  If  we  look  closer,  we  shall  see  a 
deeper  connection  between  the  various  stages.  Each  is  a  pre- 
paration for  the  next ;  each  is  produced  by  the  effoi-t  of  human 
nature  to  realise  itself ;  it  is  because  of  the  failure  of  each  to 
satisfy  this  desire  fully  that  a  new  form  is  created.  And  this 
process  cannot  cease  until  that  kind  of  association  is  reached 
which  gives  man  the  attainment  of  his  true  end.  Thus  the  two 
Illations  which  compose  the  family  are  due  to  the  necessity  of 
mere  existence  ;  they  are  formed  by  those  who  simply  cannot 
do  without  each  other;  and  it  is  ob^nous  that  neither  propaga- 
tion nor  mere  preservation,  which  are  their  ends,  is  any  complete 
realisation  of  human  natui-e.  Again,  the  end  for  which  the 
Gamily  exists  is  defined  as  the  satisfaction  of  daily  wants.  With 
the  village  a  further  advance  is  made ;  the  needs  which  it  aims 
at  providing  for  are  more  than  those  of  the  day.  But  it  is  only  in 
the  State  that  the  "  limit  of  perfect  self-sufficiency"  is  attained.^ 
And  if  in  this  passage  the  imperfection  of  the  lower  stages  is 
placed  mainly  in  their  failure  to  reach  ainapKela,  and  we  are 
inclined  to  regard  this  avrapxeia  as  equivalent  merely  to  a  com- 
plete satisfaction  of  merely  external  wants,  Aristotle  makes  his 

'  It  ibould  be  noticei),  accontiDgly ,  that  what  is  uid  of  the  ttnaly,  u  a 

IbMnununitf  pntrding  the  State,  is  not  intended  to  be  a  utUfactory  iiccount 

( s(  it  u  a  pari  of  the  State.      When  the   State  boa  come  into  being,  its 

«  tnd  object  mast  affect  ita  cooatitnent  elementa  ;  and  themftin)  AriBtotlH 

fMtpon«a  the  full  discneaion  of  the  family  until  he  hu  examined  the  piilitical 

whole  with  reference  to  which  iti  rehitions  ami  education  miut  be  arranged 

(42,  12.ff.). 

*  In  Kik.  8.  (I.  5  the  State  a  diningnisbeal  from  other  commiraities  by  its 
^^^  atmrng  at  good  "  for  the  uAoIe  of  life,"  which  makea  ths  (eriei  of  the  Polilka 
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meaning  clear  by  at  once  adding — "  and  though  the  State  comes 
'  into  existence  for  the  sake  of  mere  life,  it  exists  for  the  sake  of 
'  good  life."  For  man's  end  is  not  reached  until  his  "  wellbeiug" 
or  "good  life"  is  reached ;  and  it  is  this  which  drives  him  on 
from  stage  to  stage,  and  is  both  the  aim  and  the  cause  of  the 
whole  process  of  his  development. 

This  process,  therefore,  and  most  of  all  its  completion,  the 
State,  is  natural.  To  say  that  the  State  secures  or  is  the  end 
of  man  is  with  Aristotle  not  a  proof  that  it  is  natural :  it  is 
simply  equivalent  to  describing  it  as  his  nature.  For  the 
realisation  of  the  nature  of  anything  is  its  end :  that  which  a 
thing  is  when  its  process  of  growth  is  complete,  is  its  nature 
(3.  11).  It  is  this  that  defines  a  thing,  or  is  its  formal  cause  or 
essence.  It  is  this  also  that  causes  its  existence,  develoj^ing  it 
from  a  merely  potential  condition  to  its  full  actuality.  Thus 
if  Aristotle's  is  a  doctrine  of  final  causes,  it  is  not  so  in  the 
ordinary  sense.  The  final  cause  is  not  one  imposed  on  the 
object  from  without,  an  end  to  which  the  object  is  a  mere 
means  ;  it  consists  in  the  completed  nature  of  the  object  itself. 
In  so  far  as  the  given  thing  is  "  actual,"  it  is  equivalent  to  its 
final  cause;  in  so  far  as  it  is  only  partially  realised,  its  final  cause 
or  end  is  immanent  in  it  and  moves  it  to  its  perfection,  Tlius 
the  final  cause  of  man  is  realised  when  his  "nature,"  in  the  sense 
of  his  mere  potentiality,  is  developed  into  his  "  nature,"  in  the 
sense  of  his  end  or  good.  His  final  cause  is  to  be  himself.  As 
a  child  he  is  only  potentially  what  he  should  be  or  is  destined  to 
be  ;  and  therefore  he  grows.  And  so,  as  a  master,  a  husband,  a 
father,  a  member  of  a  village,  his  possibilities  are  still  in  various 
degrees  latent,  only  partially  brought  into  life.  It  is  only  in 
the  State  that  they  come  into  full  play,  and  therefore  the  State 
is  "natural"  to  him. 

And  this,  which  is  the  law  of  man's  being,  is  the  law  of  the 
whole  world.  Throughout  the  universe  this  process  of  the 
realisation  of  ends  is  going  on ;  and,  what  is  more,  these  ends 
or  "  natures "  are  not  all  of  equal  value,  but  form  a  series  of 
grades  of  excellence.  Thus  a  lower  stage  of  existence  is  not 
merely  "  for  its  own  sake,"  but  it  is  also  a  step  to  the  next 
highest ;  and  in  tliis  sense  it  is  "  for  the  sake  of  "  another,  and 
a  means  to  it.    Thus,  we  may  say,  to  Aristotle  all  natuie  is  a 
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striving  towards  its  highest  form,  and  what  we  have  seen  in  the 
development  of  man  ia  true  on  this  wider  field.  One  principle, 
in  its  impulse  to  realise  itself,  produces  those  lower  forma 
which  are  the  necessary  fouudatioit  for  the  liigher,  and  passos 
beyond  them  to  a  less  inadequate  development,  approaching 
more  and  more  nearly  to  the  divine  actuality  in  which  no  im- 
perfection remains.  That  man  attabs  only  for  momenta  to 
some  likeness  of  this  divine  perfection  we  have  already  seen  ; 
but  that  he  does  so  even  for  momenta,  and  for  a  longer  time 
can  protluce  those  activities  of  the  moral  life  which  are  the 
Wctory  of  the  divine  element  in  him  over  his  lower  nature,  Js 
enough  to  place  him  at  the  head  of  eartlily  tilings.  In  him — 
not  as  ft  vegetable  nor  as  an  animaJ,  but  in  so  far  as  his  true 
nature,  his  better  self,  is  active — the  highest  existence  of 
which  the  eortli  is  capable  is  brought  into  being.  In  this  eease 
the  whole  inorganic,  vegetable,  and  animal  kiugdonts  may  be 
said  to  exist  for  his  sake.  And  in  this  final  and  highest  sense 
the  State  is  natural,  and  man  by  nature  a  "  political  animal," 

Such,  in  the  barest  outline,  is  Aristotle's  answer  to  the 
Sophistic  question.  In  substance  it  might  almost  be  expressed 
by  that  startling  formula  of  a  modem  philosopher,  that  the 
object  of  history  ia  the  State.     This  is  not  the  place  to  criticise    ' 

Jt;  but,  in  common  with  most  other  metaphysical  tbeorica  of 
politics,  it  is  easily  misapprehended.     Such  theories  are  often 

.accused  of  annihilating  man's  will  before  a  spiritual  fatality. 
Zt  is  true  that  Aristotle's  ideas  lose  all  their  meaning  if  we  l 
suppose  that  human  action  is  perfectly  capricious,  or  that  it  ia  / 
destitute  of  an  "  end,"  or  that  this  end  stands  in  no  relation  to  l 
the  order  of  things.  But  they  are  not  inconsistent  with  any 
solHjr  notion  of  freedom.  When  Aristotle  said  that  the  State 
was  by  nature,  he  was  not  denying  that  it  is  due  to  human 
thoughts  and  resolutious,  nuy  more  than  Mr.  Carlyle,  when  he 
aks  of  an  improvement  in  human  affairs  as  an  approach  to 

'abeying  Nature,  means  that  man  would  be  perfect  if  he  were 

~  ,w-Abidiug  like  a  stone.     To  hold  that  there  is  within  certain 

its  of  deviation  a  fixed  development  of  human  nature^ — and 

|JB  not  so  much  as  this  implied  in  our  calling  one  change  a 
development  or  pnigress,  and  another  the  opposite  ?— is  not  to 
hold  tliat  this  .development  takes  place  in  as  involuntary  a 
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manner  as  does  a  flower's.     And  it  is  those  very  actions  which 
most  further  this  definite  progress  that  are  most  free ;  since  that 
which  acts  in  them  ls  iu  the  fullest  sense  oni-self,  and  not  a 
distorted  fraction  of  it.     But  just  because  they  are  not  asser- 
tions of  our  separate  existence,  we  are  apt  to  s]»eak  of  such  actions 
as  least  our  own.     The  same  apparent  contradiction  meets  us 
elsewhere.     In  the  creations  of  art,  or  in  the  ex])L*rience  of 
religion,  that  which  is  the  most  perfect  realisation  of  man's 
higher  self  abolishes  this  separate  feeling ;  and  so  it  is  with 
moral  action  ami  its  concrete  product^s.     Thus  when  we  wish 
to  express  the  freedom  of  such  cn^ations  or  exi)eriences  from 
our  lower  selves,  or  to  contnist  their  absoluteness  with  the 
results  of  our  sliifting  desires,  we  are  apt   to  use   language 
which  takes  no  notice  of  the  share  our  will  has  lia<l  in  theuL 
It  is  not  the  poet  who  creates,  but  an  inspimtion  of  which  he 
is   the  mere   vehicle;   it  is  not  I  who   act  but   Christ  that 
dwelleth  in  me  ;  and  the  State  or  justice  are  due  ti»  nature  and 
not  to  enactment.     When  language  of  this  kind  is  used,  there 
is  a  teiui)tation  to  fall  under  its  influence,  and  to  sej)arat(^ 
what  we  know  to  be  really  identical.     It  is  such  a  separation 
that  is  expressed  in  the  antithesis  of  c^wt?  and  vofio^^  or  in  the 
modem  opposition  of  monil  necessity  to  free-will.      l>ut  the 
Greek  rose  suj>erior  to  that  antithesis ;  though  he  might  be 
puzzled  when  it  was  put  clearly  before  him,  he  felt  no  incom- 
patibility between  the  origin  of  the  law  of  his  State  iu  the 
human  will  tnul  its  absolute  validity.     And  Aristotle  is  only 
giving  a  theoretical  justification  of  the  position  which  he  could 
not  justify  for  himself.^ 

It  is  perhaps  hardly  necessary  to  notice  another  j»ossible 
misconception.  If  Aristotle  is  not  abolishing  man's  will 
before  the  moral  order  of  the  w-orld,  still  less  does  he  mean  by 
the  "  nature  "  which  produces  the  State  what  we  mean  when 
we  contrast  the  natural  and  the  spiritual.  It  is  true  that  he 
not  uufrequently  uses  "  nature  "  in  this  lower  sense,  as  iu  the 
Ethics^  where  he  is  showing  that  virtue  does  not  come  by 
nature  but  through  a  discipline  of  the  will  {EiL  2. 1).     In  this 


*  On  the  cunception  of  Law  com2>are  K.  F.  ircrniann,  Uthtr  Ooteiz  (Jt/tefr.- 
ythuiyj  u/kI  <jt:iietzjchtnde  GlicliU  im  'jriccUfUcftcH  Alttrthuntt. 
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aense  those  elemenU  of  man's  being  which  he  shares  with  Uie 
other  animals  are  more  natural  than  his  reason  and  rational 
desires.  In  this  sense,  again,  man  is  by  nature  "rather  a  pair- 
ing animal  than  a  political  one"  {Elh.  8. 1 2.  7),  And  the  double 
use  of  the  word  may  he  charged  with  some  of  Aristotle's  pre- 
judices in  questions  of  political  economy.  But  in  the  doctrine 
before  us  nature  has  exactly  the  opposite  meaning,  and  that 
which  13  most  natural  in  the  lower  sense  is  furthest  removed 
from  that  nature  widch  is  man's  end.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  an  essential  connection  between  the  two;  and  that 
connection  is  teleological.  To  Aristotle  the  higher  is  not  so 
much  the  result  of  the  lower,  as  the  lower  is  a  preparation  and 
material  for  the  higlier.  It  would  be  misleading,  on  his  view, 
to  say  that  man  produced  the  State  because  he  wished  to  satisfy 
certain  primary  needs ;  those  primary  needs  and  instincts  are 
the  stirring  in  him  of  that  immanent  end  or  idea  wliich  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  State.  "  The  impulse  to  political  society  exists  by 
nature  in  all  men"  (4.  10) ;  but  the  Aristotelian  view  is  not 
that  man  invents  the  State  to  satisfy  the  impulse ;  he  has  the  , 
impulse  because  his  destination  is  the  State.  Thus  when  it  is  I 
said  that  Aristotle's  is  the  first  "  scientific "  view  of  politics, 
this  assertion  may  be  either  tnie  or  false.  If  it  means  that  he 
considered  the  laws  and  productions  of  human  nature  to  be 
identical  with  those  of  physical  nature,  it  possesses  no  founda- 
tion. It  was  not  in  that  sense  he  asserted  the  unity  of  the 
world,  for  he  never  held  the  strange  belief  that  we  are  to  form 
an  idea  of  nature  in  abstraction  from  her  liighest  product,  and 
then  to  expect  no  dilference  between  that  highest  stage  and 
tliis  truncated  "nature."  It  those  who  propose  to  treat  the 
Slate  exactly  like  the  objects  of  physical  science  are  to  find  an 
ally  in  Aristotle,  they  must  adopt  the  unity  of  nature  in  Ms 
sense ;  they  must  admit  not  merely  that  man  and  his  works  are 
the  T(s\di  ot  her  lower  stages,  but  that  the  lower  stages  are  {not 
in  a  metaphor,  but  really)  the  "  potency  "  of  man,  and  that  the 
evolution  is  determined  by  its  end.  When  this  is  admitted,  it 
will  be  found  that  Aristotle  is  by  no  means  averse  to  recognis- 
ing the  forms  or  laws  couimoQ  to  mau  and  the  lower  stages  of 
existence,  and  that  he  has  little  sympathy  with  that  idea  of  a 
total  breach  between  the  two,  in  the  maintenance  of  which 
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our  spiritual  interests  have  often  been  supposed  to  be  in- 
volved. 

Putting  metaphysical  questions  aside,  we  have  now  to  ask, 
What  is  Aristotle's  ground  for  regarding  the  State  as  man's 
destination  and  good  ?  "  Man  is  by  nature  a  political  animal," 
he  tells  us ;  "  and  he  who,  owing  to  his  nature  and  not  to  ill 
fortune,  has  no  State,  is  either  morally  bad  or  something  more 
than  a  man  "  (3.  IG).  And  again  :  "  He  who  cannot  form  one  of 
a  community,  or  who  does  not  need  to  do  so  because  he  is  already 
sufficient  to  himself,  is  no  part  of  a  State,  and  is  therefore  either 
a  brute  beast  or  a  god"  (4.  8).  Here  we  have  two  characteristics 
of  the  State  noticed,  both  of  which  we  have  met  before ;  it  alone 
can  supply  avrapKela,  and  in  it  alone  is  morality  possible.  The 
reason  why  it  is  necessary  for  morality  lies  in  the  imperfection 
of  man,  and  in  the  fact  that  the  State  has  might.  "  As  man  in 
his  perfection  is  the  best  of  animals,  so  when  he  is  separated 
from  law  and  justice  he  is  the  worat  of  all,"  the  "  unholiest,  the 
most  savage,  and  the  most  abandoned  to  gluttony  and  lust. 
And  justice  belongs  to  political  society  "  (4.  12).  At  the  end 
of  the  Ethics,  again,  Aristotle  has  explained  how  the  State  is 
directly  involved  in  tlie  attainment  of  morality.  There  are 
three  ways,  he  tells  us,  in  which  men  attain  virtue.     One  of 

•  these,  our  natural  endowment,  is  out  of  our  power.  Another, 
intellectual  teaching,  has  little  or  no  effect  except  on  young 
men  of  a  generous  temper,  or  those  who  have  been  schooled  in 
experience.  For  those  who  live  by  their  feelings,  obeying  the 
dictates  of  pleasure  and  pain,  it  is  useless.  It  is  only  by  the 
third  means,  by  habituation,  that  the  impulses   which   lead 

•  away  from  virtue  can  be  trained,  and  that  men  can  by  degrees 
acquire  that  love  of  the  good  and  hatred  of  the  bad  without 
which  mere  instniction  avails  little.  For  the  purpose  of  this 
habituation,  especially  if,  as  is  necessary,  it  is  to  be  exercised 
throughout  the  whole  of  life,  we  need  an  authority  which 
must  unite  two  requisites.  It  must  itself  be  an  expression 
of  reason;  and  it  must  have  the  fullest  powers  to  compel 
and  punish.  And  this  union  of  right  and  might  Aristotle 
finds  only  in  the  State.  But  it  is  not  only  by  its  direct  action, 
by  its  compulsory  education  and  its  moral  guardianship,  that 
the  State  contributes  to  "  good  living."    If  we  examine  those 
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{jHp|M«ke  exercise  of  which  this  good  living  consista,  wc 
\  Cm  that  they  all  imply  social  relations  or  life  ia  com- 
mtinity,  and  one  of  tile  most  important,  that  pi-aotical  wisdom 
the  possession  of  which  implies  the  presence  of  the  rest  {Etk. 
6.  13.  6),  has  its  sphere  not  only  in  private  life,  but  also  in  the 
ordering  of  State-affairs :  and  the  Polilica  adds  that  the  virtue 
of  the  best  man,  the  perfect  virtue,  is  equivalent  to  the  virtue 
of  the  ruler  (119,  22).  Thus  we  find  that  the  individual  who 
realises  liis  cliief  good  or  happiness  is  necessarily  a  citizen. 
And  the  strongest  expression  which  Aristotle  has  given  to  this 
view  is  to  be  found  in  his  statement  that  the  individual  is 
posterior  to  the  State,  and  a  part  of  it 

To  say  that  the  State  is  prior  to  the  individual  means 
primarily  no  more  than  that  his  end  is  realised  in  it.  By 
"  prior"  Aristotle  often  means  not  anterior  in  time,  but  prior  ' 
in  idea  or,  as  he  sometimes  says,  in  nature.  Thus  in  idea  or  ! 
in  nature  the  end  is  prior  to  the  means,  and  the  actuality  to 
the  potentiality.  But  in  the  order  of  time,  or  again  relatively 
to  onr  knowledge,  the  means  may,  and  often  do,  precede  the 
end,  and  the  potential  existence  is  prior  to  the  actual.  In  one 
sense  of  the  word,  then,  tlie  family  may  be  said  to  be  earlier 
than  the  State,  and  in  another  sense  the  opposite  is  true ;  and 
in  this  latter  meaning  Aristotle  might  say  that  the  individual 
is  "  later  "  than  political  society.  In  the  present  case,  however, 
this  dictum  has  a  further  meaning.  The  State  is  said  to  precede 
the  individual  not  merely  as  the  actual  precedes  the  potential, 
but  as  a  whole  precedes  its  parts.  The  part  is  itself  only  in 
relation  to  the  whole,  lias  no  existence  outside  it,  and  is 
intelligible  only  in  reference  to  it.  It  is  therefore  said  to  be 
posterior  to  it ;  for,  to  take  the  instance  of  a  living  body,  "  if 
the  whole  is  destroyed,  there  will  no  longer  be  a  foot  or  a  hand, 
except  in  name,  and  as  one  may  call  a  stone  foot  a  foot  \  for 
rerything  is  defined  by  its  function"  (4.  1),  and  with  the 
dissolution  of  the  body  the  functions  of  its  members  have 
disappeared.  Such  is  the  relation  of  tlie  individual  to  the 
State. 

language  like  this  at  once  recalls  the  current  phrase,  "  the 
body  pohtic,"  and  the  theories  which  have  attempted  to  make 
&  than  a  phiuse.     Aristotle  has  nowhere  called  the  State 
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an  organism,  and  doul)tless  he  did  not  explicitly  connect  that 
idea  with  it.  But,  apart  from  the  present  passage,  there  is  a 
close  connection  between  this  idea  and  his  view  that  political 
society  ia  natural,  and  he  not  unfrequently  employs  in  his 
consideration  of  it  criteria  gained  from  the  study  of  living 
beings.  The  use  of  such  criteria  no  doubt  requires  caution, 
and  we  are  sometimes  told  that  the  conception  of  an  organism 
belongs  only  to  the  physical  world  and  becomes  a  mere  meta- 
phor when  applied  to  human  society.  But  most  of  the  ideas 
we  use  in  describing  spiritual  things  are  derived  from  the 
world  outside  us,  and  it  is  not  clear  that  the  categories  "  thmg," 
"collection,"  "mechanism,"  and  the  like,  are  any  less  meta- 
phoricidly  used  of  a  State  than  the  categoiy  of  life.  On 
the  other  hand,  reasons  are  not  wanting  for  the  view  that  the 
latter  idea  is  at  least  less  inadequate  than  the  others ;  and,  if 
this  is  tlie  case,  what  we  have  to  do  is  only  to  distinguish 
in  what  K*sp(»cts  the  conception  of  an  organism  must  differ 
when  it  is  applied  to  the  animal  body  and  to  the  political 
body.  It  may  be  interesting,  considering  the  i)resent  promi- 
nence of  this  concei)tion  in  Knglish  philosophy,  to  notice  some 
passages  in  which  Aristotle  seems  implicitly  to  regard  the 
State  as  an  organism,  and  then  to  ask  whether  his  doctrine 
recognises  those  characteristics  in  which  it  dillere  from  living 
things. 

That  the  State,  in  the  sense  of  the  political  community,  is  a 
totality  or  compositit)n  (avvdeais:)^  admits  of  no  question.  Its 
unity  is  formed  of  a  multiplicity  of  parts ;  it  is  a  number  of 
citizens  (58.  31).  But  there  is  more  tlian  one  kind  of  compo- 
sition. For  example,  a  heap  of  cannon-balls  is  a  whole  made 
up  of  pails.  But  here  the  whole  is  made  up  by  the  mere 
addition  of  unit  to  unit :  it  is  a  collection.  In  such  a  totality 
the  pai-t  does  not  get  its  existence  or  character  from  its  rela- 
tion to  the  other  paits  and  to  the  wliole ;  it  is  the  same  thing 
in  the  pile  that  it  was  out  of  it,  and  has  merely  had  a  relation 
added  to  it.  If  the  State  were  a  collection  of  individuals  of 
this  kind  it  would  be  absurd  to  say  of  it  that  it  was  prior  to 
its  parts;  it  would  be  absurd  to  compare  one  of  these  parts 
with  the  hand  or  foot,  which  have  no  existence  or  function 
apart  from  the  body  to  which  they  belong.    A  composite  boily 
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which  this  can  be  said  is  not  formed  by  the  addition  of 
■nits,  and  not  even  the  category  of  whole  and  parts  is  in  strict- 
applicable  to  it.  Its  "  parte  "  are  members ;  it  ia  a  unity 
Tfhich  expresses  itself  in  diverse  members,  functions  and 
organs,  and  the  connection  between  these  members  is  not 
mechanical  but  organic.  Apart  from  the  decisive  language 
already  quoted,  Aristotle  insists  in  more  than  one  place  on  the 
diversity  of  the  parts  of  the  State.  He  is  especially  emphatic 
on  this  head,  because  he  considers  that  Plato  had  neglected  it : 
and,  in  his  desire  to  attain  a  complete  unity  of  the  whole  body, 
had  disregarded  the  necessary  "  differentiation "  of  its  parts,  i 
He  had  wished  to  see  the  principle  of  the  whole  clearly  realised 
in  every  member,  and,  in  Aristotle's  view,  had  failed  to  per- 
ceive that  this  result  cannot  he  obtained  by  making  all  the 
members  alike.  "The  State  does  not  consist  simply  of  a 
number  of  men,  but  of  men  specifically  different  from  one 
another;" — -these  are  Aristotle's  words,^  and  he  at  once  illus- 
trates his  meaning  by  referring  to  the  distinction  between  a 
State  and  itn  alliance.^  In  the  latter  the  mere  addition  of  a 
quantity  of  men  of  the  same  sort  is  a  direct  good ;  hut  in  the 
State,  a  community  in  the  functions  of  good  life,  the  unity  to 
be  attained  must  issue  from  diversity.  It  is  not  true,  he  in- 
Wta,  that  mere  unity  is  its  object :  if  it  were,  the  State  would 
exist.  For  the  family  is,  in  this  sense,  more  one  than  the 
,te,  and  the  individual  than  the  family. 
In  other  ]>8S8ages  the  dissimilar  parts  of  the  State  are  re- 
led  as  classes  of  society,  not  as  mere  individuals.  These 
itdasses  are  formed  of  groups  of  men  performing  separate  "  func- 
tions," or  "  works,"  in  the  whole.  In  the  description  of  the  ideal 
constitution  these  works  are  enumerated  as  the  agricultural  food- 
providing  function,  the  technical  or  mechanical,  the  mihtary, 
the  religious,  the  function  of  property,  and  that  of  government 
in  ita  two  main  branches,  according  as  the  decisions  arrived  at 


*  24.  4.     The  »me  Uw  which  prevent*  %  f-ommmiial  toa-urla  between  two 
^■««i  of  the  uune  trade  {BtJi.  6.  5.  9)  is  active  in  the  [lolitical  auptarld. 
^^K   '  It  will  be  remembered  that  Aristotle,  in  discuBaing  the  end  of  the  State, 
^^HBltinjfuiBhed  it  from  an  alliance  on  the  ground  that  an  allionca  bo*  no  com- 
^^BBon  end,  and  its  law  ia  a  mere  contract.     In  other  worda,  an  alliu 
^^ndlectiuQ  of  homogeneous  unita,  nut  a  nuity  in  divoraity. 
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concern  the  common  interest  or  the  administration  of  justice 
(107  and  108).  In  another  passage  (150-152)  the  list  is 
repeated  with  some  enlargements,  and  it  is  pointed  out  that 
the  reason  why  different  species  and  sub-species  of  constitution 
arise  is  that,  though  all  these  functions  or  social  elements  are 
necessary  to  a  State,  the  particular  forms  which  each  of  them 
takes  may  vary,  and,  further,  the  varieties  of  each  may  be  com- 
bined with  those  of  the  rest  in  different  ways.  To  illustrate 
his  meaning  Aristotle  refers  to  the  manner  in  which  the  various 
kinds  of  animals  are  distinguished.  There  too  we  find  certain 
functions  which  are  necessary  to  animal  life,  such  as  those  of 
sense,  nutrition  and  motion;  and  there  are  special  organs  a]^- 
propriated  to  them.  These  appear  in  various  fonns,  and  the 
varieties  of  one  may  be  found  in  combination  wuth  those  of 
another.  There  are  different  shapes  of  the  mouth,  for  example, 
and  various  developments  of  the  organs  of  motion;  and  not 
only  these  varieties,  but  the  different  combinations  in  which 
they  are  found  to  coexist,  may  bo  made  the  ground  for  dis- 
tinguishing species  and  sub-species  of  animals. 

From  this  differentiation  of  functions  it  immediately  follows 
that  inequality  among  the  parts  of  the  State  is  regarded  not  as 
an  imperfection,  still  less  as  an  injustice,  but  as  natural  and 
necessary.      And    not  merely  inequality,  but  a  relation  of 
government ;  "  for  wherever  a  single  common  whole  is  formed 
out  of  a  number  of  elements,  a  ruler  and  a  ruled  is  to  be  found, 
whether  these   elements  are  continuous,"  as  in  a  physical 
organism,  "  or  discrete,"  as  in  the  relation  of  master  to  slave,  or 
in  a  political  organism ;  and  an  analogue  to  this  relation  may 
be  foimd  even  in  "compositions"  not  organic  (6.  21).     But 
there  is  a  still  closer  correspondence  between  the  living  body 
and  the  State  in  this  point.     We  soon  find  in  reading  the 
Politics  that  all  the  "  parts  "  or  members  of  the  State  are  not  of 
equal  importance ;  that  some  of  them,  as  for  example  the  agri- 
cultural and  industrial  functions,  are  mere  means  or  necessary 
conditions  to  others ;  and  that  only  those  which  are  ends  are 
properly  called  "  parts  "  at  all.    Such  are  obviously  those  which 
reaDy  share  in  the  life  of  the  whole,  or  realise  its  end ;  in  other 
words,  those  which  are  organs  of  "good  living."    Accordingly., 
the  real  parts  of  the  State  are,  to  Aristotle,  the  citizens  alone,  H 
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who  exercise  the  functions  of  government  and  religion,  defend!/  j 
the  State  and  poaaeas  its  landed  property.  The  rest  of  the 
population  are  mere  meana,  or  sine  quihus  non.  If  we  tarn 
to  the  account  of  the  animal  body,  we  come  upon  a  precisely 
similar  distinction.  There  too  the  whole  body  and  each  of  ite 
oi^ns  exista  for  the  sake  of  a  certain  function  or  "  action " 
(irpofw),  but  only  certain  parts  of  the  body  are  regarded  as 
enda.  Tlieae  are  distiuguiahed  as  the  specially  "  organic " 
parts,  and  among  them  are  counted  the  liand  and  foot,  to 
which  at  the  beginning  of  the  Politics  Aristotle  compares  the 
citizen  of  the  State,  To  these  organic  or  heterogeneous  parts 
he  rest,  ■which  are  homogeneous, — such  as  the  blood,  flesh, 
fat.  bonea,  and  ainewa — merely  serve  as  constituents  or  meana. 
"  The  living  body  ia  composed  of  both,  but  the  homogeneous 
are  for  the  aake  of  the  heterogeneous,"'  And  so  the  State  is 
composed  both  of  citizens  ajid  of  a  labouring  population ;  but 
the  one  ia  for  the  sake  of  the  other. 

In  Aristotle's  treatment  of  the  State  as  something  which 
has  laws  of  its  growth  and  health,  not  reversible  by  man's  will 
except  within  certain  limits,  we  may  trace  a  further  likeness 
to  the  conception  of  an  organism.  This  point  of  view  is 
especially  evident  in  his  remarks,  already  referred  to,  on  the 
magnitude  of  the  city.  It  does  not  depend  simply  on  the 
arrangements  which  the  citizens  choose  to  make,  liow  large 
their  State  is  to  be.  As  a  natural  existence  the  State  has  a 
deiinite  function,  and  this  function  can  only  be  exercised  if  a  j 
certain  limit  of  size  is  preserved.  It  is  as  much  subjects 
to  this  law  as  other  things, — animals,  plants,  or  lifeless  pj- 
Btmments  (103.  13).  A  departure  from  the  ideal  standard  in 
either  direction  weakens  its  power  to  perform  its  function, 
and  therefore  lessens  ita]  existence.^  A  still  further  departure 
destroys  its  nature  altogether,  so  that  it  ceasea  to  be  a  State.  If 
it  has  too  small  a  population,  it  ceases  to  be  "self-sufficing;" 
and  if  it  has  too  large  a  one,  it  no  longer  admits  of  order. 
But  self-aufficience  (avrapiceia)  is  its  essence  ;  and  order  (to^k) 
is  implied  in  its  very  existence  as  a  work  of  nature. 

'  Pari.  an.  ii.  I  ;  cf..  in  particular,  Wfi  b  10. 

*  Hence,  to  Arintutlo,  ■  nrfit  Stale  does  not  mean  a  Urge  ono,^  but  one 
whioh  rigoroosly  eierciset  it«  (uDction. 
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The  same  point  of  view  is  apparent  where  Aristotle  is 
treating  of  the  necessary  equilibrium  of  the  various  elements  of 
society.    It  is  only  witliin  certain  bounds  that  this  equilibrium 
will  bear  disturbance.     The  disproportionate  develo})ment  of 
one  social  function  is  hostile  to  the  wellbeing  of  the  whole, 
and  may  destroy  the  constitution  (212.  1  ff. ;   201.  2).     The 
illustration  is  again  taken  from  the  living  body.     "  A  body  is 
composed  of  parts,  and  they  ought  to  grow  proportionally,  tliat 
its  symmetry  may  be  preserved;  otherwise  it  perishes;"  as  it 
certainly  would,  if  "  the  foot  were  six  feet  long  and  the  rest  of 
the  body  only  two  spans."     So  it  is  with  the  State.     And  as 
again  a  certain  kind  of  disproportionate  growth  may  result  in 
one  animal  form  actually  passing  into  another,  so  one  consti- 
tution may  from  the  same  cause  pass  into  another,  and  the 
whole  nature  of  the  State  be  therefore  changed  (197.  30). 
The  same  idea  lies  at  the  root  of  Aristotle's  advice  to  those 
who  wish  to  preserve  either  of  the  two  principal  "  per^^e^ted  ** 
forms   of   government,  oligarchy  or  democracy.      It  is   the 
essence  of  these  constitutions  that  they  represent  the  pre- 
])onderance  of  one  social  element  in  the  Stxite,  whether  it  be 
that  of  the  few  rich  or  the  many  poor,  and  that  this  class  rules 
uot  for  the  common  good  but  in  its  own  interest.     Even  so 
perverted  a  State  has  a  vital  principle  of  its  own.     But  this 
principle  will  not  bear  straining  too  far ;  and  Aristotle  points 
out  that  the  worst  friends  of  such  constitutions  are  those  who 
wish  to  develop  their  characteristics  to  the  uttermost.    "  Many 
of  those  things  that  are  counted  democratic  destroy  demo- 
cracies ;"  and  the  same  is  tnie  of  oligarchies.     The  governing 
class  cannot  really  get  on  without  the  opposite  element  which 
it  strives  to  suppress,  and  therefore  the  pursuance  of  its  main 
principle  beyond  a  certain  point  ends  in  its  self-annihilation. 
"A  nose,"  as  Aristotle  drily  tells  us,  "may  depart  from  the 
ideal  straightness  and  tend  to  be  either  aquiline  or  snub,  and 
yet  it  may  still  be  beautiful  and  have  a  cliarm  for  the  eyes ; 
but  if  an  artist  were  to  push  the  deviation  to  excess,  first  of  all 
the  feature  would  lose  its  due  measure  of  size,  and  at  last  it 
would  not  look  like  a  nose  at  all"  (214.  26).    The  principle  of 
measure  or  the  mean  (to  fUtrov)  rules  the  State,  as  it  does  the 
moral  character  of  the  individuaL 
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We  may  thua  reach  an  important  conclusion.  Tliat  end  of 
the  State  which  is  described  as  good  living  or  liappinesa  is  also 
described  as  the  common  interest  or  good  (to  KOiv^  avii^pw, 
68.  9),  that  iiohle  living  {koKuk  ^^v)  in  which  each  shares 
according  to  hia  ability.  In  any  whole  that  is  "  prior  "  to  its 
parts,  in  any  organism,  there  is  an  identity  between  the  general 
welfare  and  the  particular  welfare  of  each  part.  It  is  in  the 
healthy  and  harmonious  development  of  its  oi'gans  or  functions 
that  the  health  of  the  whole  body  lies,  and  the  interest  of  the 
State  is  nothing  but  that  of  ita  citizens.  And  conversely,  there 
is  no  part  which  really  has  a  separate  interest ;  for  ite  essence 
and  good  lie  in  its  function,  and  this  is  a  function  of  the 
whole  body.  Thus  if  it  appears  to  have  a  private  interest 
which  is  thwarted  by  its  membership  in  a  system  and  sacri- 
ficed to  that  system,  this  appearance  must  be  considered  a 
delusion.  The  disproportionate  growth  of  a  single  organ,  for 
example,  is  its  real  misfortune;  for  its  true  nature  is  not 
developed,  and  it  injures  the  whole  on  which  its  own  health 
depends.  And  in  tlie  same  way  we  may  say  that  the  depend- 
ence of  one  member  on  the  rest  is  not  a  sign  of  bondage  but 
its  real  liberty,  if  liberty  means  "  self-sufficiency ;"  and  the 
growing  independence  of  the  parts  is  equivalent  to  the  loosen- 
ing of  that  bond  which  is  the  life  of  the  organism  and  only 
disappt'ars  in  its  decay. 

Such  are  some  of  the  points  in  which  Aristotle  seems  to 
find  the  characteristics  of  animal  life  in  the  body  politic.  It 
is  clear  that  they  would  not  justify  us  in  calling  his  conception 
of  it  oi^nio;  but  perfiaps  they  amount  to  something  more 
than  analogies,  and  they  give  a  fuller  meaning  to  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  State  as  a  natural  existence  with  laws  of  its  own. 
If,  however,  we  are  to  retain  this  idea  at  all,  it  is  essential  to 
realise  how  vitally  a  political  organism  differs  from  a  merely 
physical  one;  and  a  few  words  will  suffice  to  show  that 
Aristotle's  view  does  not  obscure  the  distinction  between  the 
two.^ 


'  In  Mot.  an,  703  a  S9  there  it  an  interestiiig  compariBoci  of  the  uiinu 
body  to  >  SUtc.  Bud  the  fact  that  the  "  order "  of  the  Utter  is  due  to  thi 
human  will  i«  poiutail  oat.     But  it   ia  doubtful  whether  thia  troaliw   i 
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"  That  man  is  a  political  animal  in  a  higher  sense  than  the 
bee  or  any  other  gregarious  creature,  is  clear.  For  nature,  as 
we  say,  makes  nothing  in  vain ;  and  man  is  the  only  living 
thing  that  possesses  rational  speech  (X0709).  A  mere  voice 
{(fxovff)  serves  to  signify  pleasure  and  pain,  and  therefore  it  is 
possessed  by  the  other  animals  as  well  as  by  man ;  for  their 
nature  goes  so  far  that  they  feel  pain  and  pleasure,  and  signify 
these  feelings  to  each  other.  But  language  has  for  its  office  to 
express  what  is  helpful  and  hurtful,  and  therefore  also  what  is 
right  and  wrong  (to  BUaiov  xaX  to  aBucov),  For  this  is  peculiar 
to  man,  as  compared  with  the  other  animals,  that  he  alone  has  a 
perception  of  good  and  evil  and  of  right  and  wrong.  And  it  is 
community  in  good  and  right  that  constitutes  a  family  and  a 
State "  (3.  20).  Thus,  in  modem  language,  the  State  is  more 
than  an  organism ;  it  is  a  moral  organism.  The  soul  of  men  is 
not  a  mere  principle  of  growth  and  nutrition,  like  that  of 
plants.  Its  activity  is  not  confined  to  sense  and  the  desires 
which  depend  on  sense,  like  that  of  the  lower  animals.  It  is 
intelligence  and  rational  will.  And  therefore  man  not  only 
has  a  law  of  his  life,  but  is  capable  of  knowing  the  law  of  his 
life :  he  not  only  knows  it,  but  is  capable  of  living  by  it.  In 
him  therefore  appears  the  separation  of  what  is  and  what 
might  be,  of  good  and  evil,  of  right  and  wrong;  in  a  word, 
morality.  And  this  morality  is  not  something  which  belongs 
to  each  man's  private  life.  It  is  conmiunity  in  it  which  con- 
stitutes the  State  or  political  organism.  But  the  consciousness 
of  this  organism,  and  therefore  its  morality,  can  exist  nowhere 
but  in  its  meml)ers.  The  principle  of  the  whole  is  present 
in  the  parts.  Its  reason  and  morality  are  theirs ;  its  end  is 
theirs ;  it  is  in  them  that  it  feels,  suffers  and  enjoys.  And  if 
the  converse  is  not  true,  if  the  end  of  any  particular  member 
seems  to  be  something  else  than  the  end  of  the  whole,  it  is 
because  this  single  function  attempts  to  deuy  the  relation  in 
which  it  stands,  and  must  stand,  to  the  whole. 

From  what  has  been  already  said,  it  will  be  evident  that 
Aristotle  is  in  no  danger  of  obliterating  these  distinctions. 
The  citizen  is  related  to  the  State  as  the  hand  is  to  the  whole 
body.  But  the  end  of  the  State  is  happiness  or  noble  action ; 
the  State  itself  is  community  in  this  good  life,  or  in  the  right 


which  language  only  can  express.  If  the  whole  then  is 
rational  and  moral,  ita  highest  fuDCtiona  must  be  rational  and 
moral.  But  these  highest  functions  are  those  of  ita  mem- 
bers ;  and  for  that  very  reason  those  of  its  parts  which  fulfil 
no  such  function  are  not,  properly  speaking,  members  of  it. 
but^  merely  necessary  conditions  of  its  life.  For  the  same 
reason,  however,  its  tnie  "  parts "  necessarily  attain  their 
own  ends  in  attaining  the  end  of  the  whole.  "  Happiness  is 
not  a  conception  like  that  of  evenness  in  number.  That  may 
be  predicated  of  the  whole  number"  (say  10)  "  without  being 
predicated  of  its  component  parts "  (say  3  and  7) ;  "  but  this 
is  impossible  with  happiness"  (32.  27).  On  the  other  hand, 
the  welfare  of  the  citizen  is  not  merely  bound  up  with  that 
of  the  whole,  but  he  is  capable  of  realising  this,  and  of  either 
devoting  himself  to  the  State  or  making  his  -supposed  private 
advantage  his  end.  His  relation  to  the  State  is  not,  like  that  of 
the  hand  to  the  body,  one  simply  of  fact,  but  alao  one  of  duly. 
"  No  citizen  ought  to  think  that  be  is  his  own,  but  all  that 
they  are  the  State's"  (130.  15).  And  Aristotle  does  not  sup- 
pose that,  left  to  himself,  a  man  is  likely  to  identify  his  good 
with  that  of  the  whole  organism  in  the  manner  of  a  healthy 
animal  organ.     It  is  just  because  he  is  a 

"  fool  whnAe  HeDflO 
No  more  cnn  feel  but  Lis  own  wriogioj," 

that  the  education  of  the  State  and  the  arm  of  the  law  are 
required,  to  convert  him  from  a  life  "according  to  passion"  to 
one  of  true  citizenship  and  participation  in  happiness. 
^        The  fimctions  of  the  body  politic,  then,  are  moral  functions ; 
and  the  members  wliich  exercise  these  functions  are  conse- 
quently moral  i^ents.     It  must  be  remembered,  lastly,  that  the 
virtue  or  happinosa  which  is  the  end  of  Slate  and  citizen  alike, 
is  not  something  distinct  from  the  direct  duties  of  citizenship, 
but  tliat  these  duties  themselves  play  a  large  part  in  it.     A 
man  is  not  a  good  citizen  in  order  that  he  may  gain  something 
by  it.     Happiness  is  the  exercise  of  "  virtue."     In  being  brave  l 
ftud  self-controlled  and  liberal  a  man  is  attaining  happiness,  ' 
and  at  the  same  time  showing  the  virtues  of  citizenship.     But 
there  are  excellencies  of  a  more  commanding  kind  thau  these. 
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As  we  have  already  seen,  the  crowning  talent  of  moral  wisdom, 
with  the  possession  of  which  all  the  virtues  are  given,  has  its 
sphere  no  less  in  affairs  of  State  than  in  a  man's  own  house- 
hold. It  is  the  virtue  of  government,  the  possession  of  which 
makes  a  "  good  citizen  "  and  a  "  good  man  "  equivalent  terms, 
while  the  citizen- virtues  of  obedience  would  by  themselves  not 
amount  to  perfect  goodness.  The  citizen  must  be  free 
J  from  the  mere  wants  of  life  that  he  may  have  time  for 
I  politics  no  less  than  for  philosophy ;  for  those  are  the  two 
main  forms  of  happiness.  So  far  then  from  the  growth  or 
action  of  the  political  organism  being  merely  natural,  they 
are  to  be  consciously  guided  by  the  most  developed  char- 
acter and  wisdom.  It  is  as  though  a  plant  should  be 
aware  of  the  conditions  on  which  its  perfect  growth  depends, 
and,  making  this  perfect  growth  its  object,  should  consciously 
attempt  to  realise  those  conditions.  Whether  this  conscious 
guidance  is  a  characteristic  of  the  State  which  renders  the  con- 
ception of  an  organism  radically  inapplicable  to  it,  we  need  pot 
stop  to  dispute.  It  certainly  is  at  first  sight  more  in  accord- 
ance with  our  common  view  of  government  as  a  mechanism  ; 
and  to  Aristotle  it  suggests  the  metaphor  of  the  ''ship  of  State" 
rather  than  that  of  the  "  body  politic."  He  compares  the 
citizens  to  sailors  (63.  9),  and  (by  implication)  the  citizen  as 
ruler  to  the  steersman  (68.  31).  And  there  is  a  psychological 
fitness  in  the  comparison.  For  reason,  which  acts  in  govern- 
ment, is  not  in  his  view  connected  with  the  human  organism 
in  the  same  way  as  the  inferior  "  faculties ;"  and  in  the  case  of 
this  psychical  "  part,"  he  would  have  answered  in  the  affirmative 
the  question  raised  in  (2e  Anima  (2.  1.  11),  whether  the  soul  is 
related  to  the  body  as  "  a  sailor  to  his  boat." 


In  any  great  political  theory  the  comprehension  of  one 
main  idea  makes  the  rest  comparatively  obvious.  The  remain- 
ing conclusions  on  which  our  space  allows  us  to  touch,  follow 
naturally  from  the  general  ideas  already  sketched,  and  will 
serve  to  give  them  a  more  substantial  shape.  With  this 
purpose  we  may  rapidly  review  Aristotle's  teaching  on  the 
subjects  of  citizenship,  State-education,  the  various  forms  of 
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government,   the    meaning  of  political  justice  and   political 
righte. 

Aristotle's  view  of  the  nature  of  citizenship  has  been 
already  indicated ;  but  it  con  hardly  fail  to  be  misunderstood 
unless  we  take  into  account  his  judgment  as  to  the  political 
position  of  the  labouring  classes.  iFrotn  the  conception  of  the 
State  two  main  results  directly  follow:  first,  that  citizenship  can 
tnean  nothing  less  than  the  right  or  duty  of  exercising  political 
functions ;  and,  secondly,  that  this  exercise  is,  in  the  true 
State,  the  activity  of  those  higher  virtues  which  make  the  good 
citizen  identical  with  the  good  maa.  For  practical  purposes  it 
may  be,  though  it  is  not  always,  true  to  say  that  a  citizen  is 
one  whose  fatlier  and  mother  were  both  citiKens,  But  this  ia  a 
mere  external  mark,  and  does  not  tell  us  in  what  citizenship 
conaista.  In  what  does  it  consist  ?  Kot  in  the  mere  possea- 
eion  of  civil  rights.  Just  as  the  State  ia  not  merely  a  com- 
munity in  t«rritory  or  in  the  legal  protection  of  person  and 
property,  so  a  citizen  does  not  mean  one  who  resides  in  a 
certain  city  and  can  be  sued  in  its  law-courta.  These  are  not 
functions  of  the  State,  and  do  not  involve  participation  in  its  , 
end.  If  the  citizen  is  to  be  really  a  part  of  the  State,  lie  must  \  *' 
live  its  life ;  and  that  in  the  concrete  means  that  he  must  'S^'**' 
govern.  Thus  citizenship  may  be  defined  as  "  ruling  and  being  ;  *  ^^'^^—L 
ruled,"  and  a  citizen  as  one  who  shares,  or  has  the  right  to 
I  Bhare,  in  government,  deliberative,  executive  and  judicial.  In 
flo  doing  he  uses  not  only  the  virtues  of  obedience,  not  only 
I  the  common  moral  virtues,  but  also  the  excellencies  of  moral 
wisdom  and  command.  Hia  life  is  pre-eminently  one  of 
'  openj. 

But  the  brain  cannot  think  unless  the  heart  beats;  and    ^l^gl 

[  society  cannot  exert  its  highest  powers  when  its  lowest  needs 

are  unsatisfied.     The  whole  must  exist  before  it  can  exist  well ; 

I  and  it  cannot  exist  well  if  the  oi^aits  whose  office  ia  to  think 

have  to  attend  to  mere  living.     A  life  of  culture  and  political 

aptrij  implies  freedom  in  him  who  lives  it  from  the  necessity  of 

I  looking  after  these  lower  wants  (C6.  22).     It  implies  what  Aiis- 

j  totle  calls  "leisure,"  and  this  leisure  muat  be  supported  on 

I  some  one's  labour.    The  life  of  labour  ia  a  mere  means  to  the 

'  higher  life.    It  is  not  a  jiarticipatiou  in  the  State-life,  but  a  con- 


^^ 
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dition  of  it,  a  siiit  qua  rum.  It  does  not  do  what  is  noble,  but 
provides  what  is  necessary.  It  might  produce  a  joint-stock 
company,  but  not  a  State.  It  creates  mere  material  prosperity, 
and  *'  no  class  has  a  share  in  the  State  which  is  not  a  producer 
of  virtue  "(109.  21). 

The  result  of  this  hard  and  fast  distinction  is  obvious.  So 
far  as  apertf  is  concerned,  it  makes  no  great  difference  whether 
the  labourer  is  a  slave  or  a  free  man,  "  Those  who  provide 
-  necessaries  for  an  individual  are  slaves,  and  those  who  provide 
them  for  society  are  handicraftsmen  and  day-labourers"  (66.  24  ; 
c£  21.  32).  And  the  labouring  class  includes  not  only  peasants, 
but  all  fidvavaoi,  a  designation  which  covers  artisans,professional 
singers  and  artists,  and  no  doubt  all  persons  engaged  in  trade. 
.It  is  against  ficufavaia  that  the  reproach  of  ignobleness  is 
especially  directed ;  and  the  word,  like  our  "  mecliauical,"  has 
an  ethical  significance.  "  That,"  says  Aristotle,  "  must  be  con- 
sidered a  mechanical  practice  or  art  or  subject  of  study,  which 
makes  the  body  or  the  soul  or  the  intellect  of  free  men  useless 
for  the  activities  of  virtue"  (131.  7).  Bavavala  deforms  the 
body  (18.  8),  and  renders  it  unfit  for  military  and  political  duties 
(140. 15).  It  accustoms  a  man's  mind  to  low  ideas,  and  absorbs 
him  in  the  pursuit  of  the  mere  means  of  life.  The  fidvavao^ 
.  seeks  the  satisfaction  of  other  people's  wishes,  and  not  the  im- 

*  provement  of  his  own  character;  and  this  is  the  mark  of  slavery. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  occupation  of  the  professional 

•  musician  is  considered  unworthy  of  a  man  (136. 18).  He  treats 
his  art  "  technically  "  or  professionally,  practises  "  amazing  and 
brilliant  pieces"  (140.  19),  has  to  gratify  an  audience  often  of 
vulgar  tastes,  and  therefore  practises  a  kind  of  day-labour 
(141.  25).^    If  citizenship  then  means  essentially  the  practice  of 

^It  wUl  be  remembered  that  in  Greece  not  only  professional  performers 
bat  even  original  artists  were  considered  "mechanical."  It  is  inconceivable 
that  Aristotle,  with  his  high  view  of  art,  should  have  considered  his  account 
of  pewavaia  applicable  to  Phidias ;  but  probably  the  following  typically  antique 
passage  would  not  have  sounded  so  strange  to  him  as  it  does  to  modem  ears  : 
**  If  a  man  applies  himself  to  servile  or  mechanical  employments,  his  industry 
in  those  things  is  a  proof  of  his  inattention  to  nobler  studies.  No  young  man 
of  noble  birth  or  liberal  sentiments,  from  seeing  the  Jupiter  at  Pisa,  would 
desire  to  be  Phidias,  or,  from  the  sight  of  the  Juno  at  Argos,  to  be  Poly- 
cletus ;  or  Anacreon,  or  Philemon,  or  Archilochus,  though  delighted  with  their 
poems." — Plutarch's  L{fe  qfPencUa  (Langhome's  translation). 
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'  dprr^,  there  can  be  no  question  for  Aristotle  as  to  the  admission 
of  the  0avavaoi  to  political  rights.  In  such  perverted  constitu- 
tions aa  "  democracy  "  they  might  find  a  place,  as  they  actually 
did;  for  the  principle  of  that  constitution  is  not  the  tme'principle 
of  the  State,  And  in  an  oligarchy,  the  "  perversion  "  which  sub- 
stitutes wealth  for  political  virtue,  though  a  day-labourer  could 
hardly  attain  the  property-qualification  necessary  for  citizen- 
ahip,  ajSfU'avcrofmight  (C7,  2).  Accordingly  at  Thebes,  we  are 
told,  a  law  was  in  force  that  a  man  could  not  take  part  in 

I  government  until  ten  years  after  bis  retirement  from  the  market. 
But  in  any  true  State,  in  any  constitution  in  which  "  the  honours 
of  office  go  by  excellence  or  merit,"  it  is  impossible  that  th' 

I  fi6vautT<K  should  be  a  citizen.  For  bis  life  is  "  ignoble  and 
opposed  to  dperij"  (66.  31  ;  108.  32> 

Aristotle's  view  is  only  the  reproduction  of  current  Greek 

I  ideas.  At  first  sight  it  is  so  repulsive  to  us  that  we  ai-e  tempted 
to  condemn  it  wholesale.  But  it  should  be  observed  that  it  is 
due  not  only  to  a  contempt  of  labour  connected  with  the  institu- 
tion of  slavery,  but  also  to  the  height  of  the  ideal  with  which 
the  labouring  life  is  compared.  Li  this  point  it  contrasts 
favourably  with  the  modern  upper-class  sentiment  which  it 
seems  at  first  to  resemble.  And  it  is  worth  while  to  ask  where 
its  falsity  lies. 

If  we  grant  Aristotle's  premises,  no  fault  can  be  found  with 
his  exclusion  of  the  labouring  classes  from  poUtical  rights :  their 
admission  would  have  been  a  mere  inconsistency.  It  is  simply 
true  that,  aa  a  body,  they  could  not  have  possessed  the  qualities 
he  demands  in  the  citizen,  even  if  they  had  found  the  leisure 
for  military,  political,  and  judicial  duties.     We  have  given  up 

,  the  idea  of  professedly  apportioning  shares  in  government 
according  to  merit,  virtue,  or  culture  (words  which  Aristotle 
OSes  interchangeably  in  this  connect  ion) ;  all  that  we  hope  for  is 
that,  through  a  political  machinery  which  assigns  no  superior 

I  rights  to  these  qualities,  they  may  yet  find  their  way  to  the 
helm.  But  if  we  did  accept  Aristotle's  principle  in  the  matter, 
we  should  certaiidy  arrive  at  his  conclusion,  and  should  wish  to 
exclude  from  the  sufifrage  the  great  niajority  of  those  who  possess 
it     Kor  again  is  the  idea  that  this  culture  depends  upon  lower 

I  labour  false.     It  is  a  fact  which,  however  painful,  cannot  be  too 
L    II    .     ■  •  *  M 
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clearly  recognised,  that  the  existence  of  those  excellencies  in 
which  Aristotle  finds  the  end  of  life  and  the  virtues  of  the 
citizen,  rests  upon  a  mass  of  mere  work  as  its  necessary  con- 
dition. And  is  there  any  modern  society  which  can  plume 
itself  on  the  advances  it  has  made  in  uniting  these  two  elements, 
the  end  and  the  means,  in  the  same  persons  or  classes  ?  If  not, 
we  must  admit  that,  so  far,  Aristotle's  view  is  not  open  to 
reproach.  Nor,  lastly,  will  any  honest  observer  deny  that  there 
is  a  moral  ^avavala  which  besets  some  of  the  occupations 
included  under  that  term. 

What  is  disputable  in  Aristotle's  view  is  the  too  exalted 
idea  of  citizenship,  an  idea  which,  with  the  increase  in  the  size 
of  States,  has  ceased  to  be  even  plausible.  What  is  psychologi- 
cally untrue  is  the  pre-eminence  given  to  intellect  in  the  con- 
ception of  man's  end,  and  the  hard  and  fast  line  drawn  between 
the  virtues  of  government  and  those  of  obedience.  AVhat  is 
morally  repulsive  is  the  consequent  identification  of  the  end 
and  means  of  life  with  two  separate  portions  of  the  community, 
and  the  feeling  that  moral  lowness  has  anytliing  to  do  with 
labour,  as  such,  or  with  a  professional  occupation.  Modem 
civilisation,  in  its  best  aspects,  t^nds  to  unite  what  is  here 
separated.  The  intellectual  excellencies  themselves  liave  be- 
come the  basis  of  professions.  Payment  for  perfonning  the 
duties  of  government,  in  Greek  democracy  the  symptom  of 
decay,  is  the  recognised  rule  of  modern  States,  so  far  as  adminis- 
tration is  concerned.  Clergymen,  artists,  poets,  authors,  philo- 
sophers receive,  or  may  receive,  wages  for  their  work,  and  it  is 
not  supposed  that  they  necessarily  work  with  a  view  to  their 
wages.  We  anxiously  avoid  even  the  semblance  of  contempt 
for  the  labouring  classes ;  not  only  out  of  deference  to  their 
political  power,  but  from  a  conviction  that  there  is  no  shame  in 
labour.  It  is  felt  that  work,  be  it  what  it  will,  may  be  done  in 
such  a  spirit  that  moral  character  may  be  developed  by  it ;  and 
that  in  this  character,  in  family  affection,  and  in  religion  a 
happiness  is  attainable  which  contradicts  the  idea  that  in  the 
mechanical  life  there  can  be  no  production  of  "  virtue,"  and 
therefore  nothing  to  make  Ufe  worth  having.  Some  of  our 
language  would  even  imply  that  mere  labour  was  the  end  of  life, 
and  not  a  means  to  something  beyond  itself ;  but  this  piece  of 
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\  cant  13  implicitly  contradicted  by  efforts  to  educate  the  classes 
engaged  in  manual  work,  and  to  put  suitable  "  occupations  of 
leisure  "  within  their  power. 

But  it  is  easy  to  make  too  much  of  these  differences,  and  to 
imagine  a  correspondence  between  the  facts  of  modem  society 
and  its  best  tendencies  which  does  not  really  exist.  Prejudices, 
resting  on  old  custom  and  containing  half  a  truth,  repose  com- 
fortably in  our  minds  side  by  side  with  ideas  which,  if  we  were 
thoroughly  awake,  would  destroy  thera.  Aristotle  himself  baa.; 
laid  down  with  the  greatest  clearness  that  even  the  most  menial 
eerricea  need  not  be  ignoble,  and  that  the  slaviahness  of  a  pur- 
suit lies  not  in  the  things  that  are  done,  but  in  the  spirit  in. 
which  they  are  done,  and  in  their  object  And  for  this  reason 
he  would  have  some  of  such  services  performed  by  the  youthful 
citizens  {119.  17;  131.  16).  And  yet  he  seems  hardly  to  ask 
himself  whether  work  which  is  rewarded  in  money  may  not  be 
done  for  its  own  sake ;  and,  with  ideas  of  art  hardly  less  exalted 
than  Plato's,  he  utters  no  word  of  protest  against  the  identifica- 
tion of  the  artist  with  the  ffavava-ov.  Nor,  again,  can  it  be  said 
that  these  old  prejudices  are  wanting  in  ritality  at  the  present 
day,  If  a  good  many  "  young  men  of  liberal  sentiments  "  would 
60  far  differ  from  Plutarch  that  they  would  desire  rather  to  be 
Shakespeare  than  Pericles,  most  of  their  relations,  and  perhaps 
all  their  mothers,  would  take  quite  another  view ;  and  they 
themselves  might  not  all  persist  in  an  ambition  which  would 
involve  their  ceasing  to  be  "  gentlemen  "  and  becoming  common 
actors.  One  of  the  wisest  of  Englishmen,  when  he  heard  a 
compliment  to  the  Queen,  which  (Jarrick  had  introduced  into  a 
play,  characterised  as  "  mean  and  gross  flattery,"  asked  "  (rising 
into  warmth) :  How  is  it  mean  in  a  player — a  showman, — a 
fellow  who  exhibits  himself  for  a  shilling,  to  flatter  his  Queen  ? "  ' 
Vet  Garrick  was  the  greatest  actor  of  the  day,  and  Johnson's  per- 
sonal friend.  Again,  what  does  the  respectable  father  of  a  family 
think  of  the  boy  who  turns  painter  or  musician  ?   What  does  the 

I  respectable  man  uf  learning  think  of  him  ?  If  we  do  not  know 
fcom  experience  how  "  society  "  looks  upon  artists,  Thackeray 
"•ill  tell  ufl ;  what  it  thinks  of  "  persons  in  trade,"  not  to  speak 
: 


I 
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of  the  "  lower  orders,"  no  one  can  help  knowing.  But  there 
is  a  difference  between  this  sentiment  and  Aristotle's.  If  he 
shares  our  prejudice,  he  does  not  share  our  ideal.  The  leisure 
which  he  thought  indispensable  for  a  citizen  was  not  leisure  to 
be  stupid,  idle,  or  busy  only  in  amusement.  The  notion  that 
that  was  the  end  to  which  a  thousand  lives  of  toil  were  a  mere 
means  would  have  seemed  an  astounding  one  to  him.  The 
strenuous  exercise  of  the  higliest  powers  of  body  and  mind  in 
defending  and  governing  the  State,  and  in  striving  to  quicken 
.  the  divine  reason  in  the  soul, — this  is  the  kind  of  "  high  life  " 
with  which  Pavavaia  is  contrasted,  and  the  citizenship  of  which 
it  is  declared  incapable. 

If  this  life  is  man's  personal  ideal,  there  can  be  little  ques- 
tion of  the  mode  in  which  it  is  to  be  approached.  Without 
the  gifts  of  nature  not  much  can  be  done,  and  Aristotle  hardly 
seems  to  find  the  happy  mixture  of  spirit  and  intelligence  in  any 
race  except  the  Greek  (105. 25).  But,  given  the  good  material, 
the  rest  is  the  work  of  Uducatian,  And  Aristotle  uses  this 
,  word  in  its  strict  sense.  The  natural  effects  of  climate,  air, 
water,  and  the  like,  are  important  (112.  23  &.),  The  unconscious 
influence  of  a  moral  atmosphere  can  do  much.  The  direct 
action  of  the  Legislature  in  arranging  institutions  has  its  effect. 
But  it  is  not  communism  which  will  cure  the  moral  diseases 
of  society,  but  education  (30.  30 ;  38.  6) :  and  when  he  is 
describing  the  ideal  city  Aristotle's  interest  in  outward  arrange- 
ments soon  flags.  He  turns  abruptly  to  the  question.  How 
shall  we  make  our  citizens  good  men  ? — and  answers.  By 
education. 

From  the  very  beginning  the  child  must  be  definitely 
trained  and  guided ;  and  this  training  has  to  follow  its  natural 
development.  Care  can  be  taken  of  the  body  before  the  mind 
is  active,  and  the  desires  are  in  full  energy  long  before  the  intel- 
lect. It  is  in  this  early  time  that  the  habituation,  on  which 
Aristotle  lays  so  much  stress,  is  possible.  Pleasure  and  pain 
rule  the  first  years  of  the  soul,  and  the  problem  of  education  is 
to  attach  these  feelings  to  the  right  objects;  not  to  teach  the 
•reasons  of  good  and  evil,  but  to  nurture  a  love  of  the  one  and  a 
*  hatred  of  the  other.    If  this  has  not  been  done,  the  cultivation 


e  intellect  will  have  little  moral  result ;  and,  if  it  has  been 
done,  reason  will  afterwards  appeal  not  to  a  chaos  of  passions, 
but  to  emotions  which  have  taken  her  own  order  and  colour, 
and  to  habits  which  form  a  body  pliant  to  her  will,  A  nature 
which  has  gone  through  such  a  training  has  a  cliance  of  reach- 
I  ing  that  energy  of  the  aoul  which  is  the  main  constituent  of 
happiness. 

To  Aristotle  then  the  fundamental  problem  of  politics  is  one  ll 
of  education.  And  to  him  the  practical  conclusions  are  in- ' 
'  evitable.  Education  must  be  pvblic  and  compulsory.  Aristotle  ' 
I  is  not  blind  to  tlie  advantages  of  private  instruction,  the  system 
I  followed  in  most  of  the  Greek  States  (129.  26).  It  has  the 
eame  advantages  which  government  by  a  person  po8se3.ses  over 
I  government  by  a  fixed  law ;  it  can  adapt  itself  to  individual 
differences.  But  he  cannot  admit  that  the  State  should  give 
'  np  the  training  of  its  citizens.  Tiiat  it  attended  to.it,  in  how- 
I  ever  narrow  a  spirit,  at  Sparta  and  Crete,  was  one  of  the  chief 
'  olaims  of  those  communities  to  honour.  Not  only  does  the 
1  State  possess  a  conception  of  the  end  which  training  is  to 
I  attain,  but  it,  and  it  alone,  has  power  to  enforce  this  training 
Ton  unwilling  subjects  ;  and,  owing  to  its  impersonal  character 
I  tiie  compulsion  it  exercises  is  comparatively  inoffensive  {Eth.  10. 
I  •,  12).     Nor,  even  if  it  were  possible,  would  it  be  right  for  the 

State  to  leave  this  duty  to  that  private  enterprise  which  means  , 

I  private  opinion.     It  has  an  end  and  a  moral  character  exactly 

ss  an  individual  has,  and  its  responsibility  is  like  his  (130.  19). 

If  the  object  it  sets  before  it  is  not  realised  in  the  persons  of 

its  citizens,  it  is  not  realised  at  all.     And  this  object  is  not 

something  indefinite,  but  a  fixed  type  of  character,  or  ^ffo?. 

I  The  failure  to  produce  it  is  the  failure  of  the  State,  and  may  be 

I  its  danger ;  for  the  ijflos  is  that  living  spirit  which  keeps  the 

I  political  body  healthy  and  united.     "  The  greatest  of  all  securi- 

I  ties  for  the  permanence  of  constitutions  is  what  all  men  now 

[  neglect,  an  education  in  accordance  with   the   constitution," 

I  Bcd  the  best  laws  in  the  world  are  of  no  avail  if  men  are 

I  not  educated  in  the  spirit  of  the  State  (216.  27;  cf.  7«.  7; 

I  146. 17). 

And  this  is  not  all.     The  same  reasoning  leads  Aristotle  to 
lithe  further  conclusion  that  education  must   be  uniform  and 
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;  universal.  The  end  of  the  whole  State  is  one  (130.  10),  and 
its  spirit  must  be  one.  Some  of  the  imperfect  constitutions 
might,  and  naturally  would,  depart  from  this  rule ;  for  in  them 
the  rulers  and  the  ruled  form  two  distinct  classes,  and  would 
consequently  require  a  different  training.  But  in  the  true 
State  every  citizen  at  some  period  of  his  life  takes  part  in 
i  government,  and  a  common  culture  is  the  ideal  to  be  sought. 
Whatever  departure  from  this  uniformity  might  be  admitted 
would  be  due  to  that  insistance  on  the  absolute  universality  of 
.  ,  education  which  is  one  of  the  most  striking  features  of  Aristotle's 
I  doctrine.  The  State  is  not  to  content  itself  with  the  training 
i  of  its  active  citizens.  That  of  its  women  is  hardly  less  im- 
portant. It  was  a  fatal  error  in  the  Spartan  constitution  that 
it  educated  its  men  and  left  its  women  uncared  for,  a  negli- 
gence which  bitterly  avenged  itself  in  the  effect  they  produced 
on  the  moral  character  of  the  whole  State  (45.  11).  For  the 
women  "form  half  the  free  population"  (22.  23),  and  where 
their  condition  is  not  what  it  should  be,  "half  the  State 
must  be  considered  uncared  for  by  the  law."  Doubtless, 
if  Aristotle's  promise  to  deal  with  this  subject  were  fulfilled  in 
the  book,  as  we  possess  it,  we  should  find  that  he  gave  very 
different  regulations  for  the  training  of  the  two  sexes ;  but 
the  same  law  of  conformity  to  the  constitution  is  insisted  on 
for  both. 

Nor  can  the  State  afford  to  relax  its  care  with  the  manhood 
of  its  pupil.  Its  education,  in  the  wider  sense  of  the  word, 
ought  to  last  through  life  {Eth,  10.  9.  9;  cf.  115.  11  ff. ;  128. 
22).  For  the  mass  of  men,  at  least  in  ordinary  States,  can 
hardly  be  expected  to  live  by  the  light  of  their  own  reason. 
Under  the  inferior  forms  of  government  it  is  of  so  great  im- 
portance that  men  should  live  in  accordance  with  the  estab- 
lished constitution,  that  special  officials  ought  to  watch  and 
control  the  lives  of  disaffected  persons  (212.  10) ;  and  the  best 
of  existing  governments,  we  are  told,  have  functionaries  to 
guard  the  conduct  of  women  (174.  21).  If  we  turn  from  the 
adult  years  of  the  citizen  to  his  very  birth,  we  find  the  same 
point  of  view.  If  the  contribution  of  nature  to  man's  good 
lies  in  part  beyond  our  power,  it  is  only  in  part  that  it  does  so. 
And  with  a  view  to  the  production  of  the  best  material  for 
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iducation  the  whole  arraugementB  of  marriage  are  pkced  under 
I  the  absolute  control  of  govermneiit.  It  is  at  such  points  as 
I  these  that  we  feel  farthest  removed   from  Greek  ideas,  and  are 

surest  of  our  progress.  But  there  is  at  least  nothing  unworthy 
I  in  the  spirit  which  dictates  such  interferences  with  private  life, 
[  "We  feel  all  the  moral  intensity  as  well  as  all  the  harshness  of 

the  ideal  statesman  (Eth.  1.  13.  2)  in  the  rebuke  with  which 
I  Aristotle  meets  those  who  wish  to  Kve  "  after  their  own  heart's 
['desire"  "But  this  is  base:  for  one  ought  not  to  think  it 
I  alavery  to  live  in  the  spirit  of  the  constitution"  {216.  18) ;  and,' 

"No  man  ought  to  think  that  he  is  his  own,  but  all  that  they 

are  the  State's  "  (130.  15). 

Of  the  education  which  seemed  to  Aristotle  ideal  we  have 
only  a  fragmentary  sketch.  Its  spirit  may  be  conjectured  from  ■ 
the  end  at  which  it  aims,  but  any  account  of  it  would  lead  us 
beyond  our  immediate  subject.  If  we  turn  now  to  the  perfect 
city  for  which  this  education  is  intended,  a  glance  at  the  very 
■canty  account  of  its  political  organisation  will  enable  us  to 
understand  the  imperfections  of  the  other  forms  of  govern- 
ment. 

All  the  citizens  of  the  ideal  State  have  received  the  same 
education ;  they  are  "  free  and  equal."  Their  education  was 
designed  to  fit  them  not  only  for  obedience,  but  also  for  govern- 
ment, and  for  the  second  by  means  of  the  first.  Of  the  virtue 
implied  in  this  function  there  is  one  indispensable  condition, 
— freedom  from  the  necessity  of  providing  the  means  of  life. 
Accordingly  the  property  of  the  community  is  in  the  hands  of 
tiie  citizens ;  and  though  they  ought  to  some  extent  to  permit 
common  use  of  it,  they  hold  it  as  their  own,  and  not  in 
common.*  Under  these  conditions  what  distribution  of  public 
nghts  or  duties  does  justice  demand  ?  In  virtue  of  the 
equality  of  the  citizens,  it  demands  that  all  shall  share  inl- 
civic  rights.     Of  these  functions  there  are  two  main  classes, 


'  One  ia  tempted  to  Bappoae   that   by  "  property  "  is  moiuit  t&Dde<l  pro- 
perty \   Ktnce  the  ^draKtix,  who  ore  not  citizens,  might  poBaew  wealth  ol 
another  kind.      But   it  ia  pouible  that  Ariitotle.  who   dislikoa  trade  anil 
muiafactarei,  may  have  intended  his  State  to  be  almost  entirely  ogricuttaral. 
^^   And  the  agricultuTBi  labourers  would  not  be  free  men  (112.  13]. 
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.military  and  political;  and  accordingly  every  one  has  to  take 
part  in  each.  But  the  equality  of  the  citizens  is  not  identity ; 
they  are  unlike  as  well  as  like  ;  and  in  the  necessary  distinc- 
tion which  nature  makes  between  them  Aristotle  finds  the 

*  ground  for  a  difference  in  rights  or  duties.  Various  functions 
demand  various  capacities,  and  these  capacities  belong  roughly 

.  to  separate  periods  of  man's  life.  Energy  or  force  (Bvvafiis;)  is 
»the  gift  of  youth,  and  wisdom  {<f>p6vriaLs:)  of  riper  years.  In 
the  ideal  State,  then,  the  citizen  in  his  eariier  manliood  will 
perform  the  military  duties,  and  will  only  take  part  in  govern- 
ment wlien  they  are  completed.  The  remaining  function  of 
citizenship,  the  care  of  religious  worship,  is  assigned  to  those 
advanced  years  which  relieve  men  from  more  active  services. 
We  shall  see  that,  as  in  this  distribution  of  work,  so  in  other 
respects  the  ideal  State  is  the  image  of  that  perfect  justice 

*  which  in  Aristotle  goes  by  a  name  afterwards  applied  to  a  very 

*  different  conception — natural  riglit. 

That  every  constitution  existing  in  Aristotle's  time  answered 
to  his  idea  of  the  State  no  one  could  suppose.  Not  one  fully 
corresponded  to  it,  and  the  majority  fell  far  short  of  it.  In 
this,  as  in  every  other  work  of  nature,  there  are  variations  and 
defects.  Nature,  as  Aristotle  mythologically  says,  aims  at  tlie 
best,  but  she  cannot  always  attain  it  (cf.  7.  27  ;  9.  18).  Her 
creation  is  arrested  at  some  point,  or  it  develops  itself  awry. 
Thus  men  do  not  always  rcacli  tlie  stage  of  political  society, 
and  when  they  do  they  often  form  imperfect  or  even  "  perverted  " 
States.  They  mistake  the  true  end,  or  else  they  do  not  take  the 
right  means  to  reach  it  (116.  8).  Yet  the  mere  beginnings,  or 
the  deformed  growths,  are  better  than  nothing.  "  Man  is  by 
nature  so  political  an  animal  that,  even  when  men  need  no 
assistance  from  each  other,  they  none  the  less  desire  to  live 
together ;"  and  though  the  common  good  of  a  noble  life  is  in 
the  higliest  degree  their  end,  yet  "  they  come  together  for  the 
sake  of  mere  life,  and  form  political  communities  even  for  it 
alone.  For  perhaps  it  has  something  of  the  noble  in  it "  (68.  7). 
Thus  subordinate  ends  which  fall  short  of  man's  true  develop- 
ment are  raised  into  ultimate  ones,  and  form  the  bases  or 
fundamental  principles  {inroOeaei^)  of  imperfect  constitutions. 
On  the  "  hypothesis "  of  wealth  arises  what  Aristotle  calls 
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oligarchy,  on  that  of  mere  freedom  what  he  calls  democracy. 
As  we  have  seen,  neither  wealth  nor  freedom  ia  the  end  for 
which  the  State  exists ;  but  both  are  necessary  to  that  end. 
Hence  at  once  the  existence  and  the  weakness  of  such  forms  of 
government.  They  are  States,  and  so  far  good  ;  and  of  neither 
of  them  does  Aristotle  use  the  language  he  applies  to  tyranny, 
which  takes  the  pleasure  of  the  tyrant  for  its  object.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  common  with  tyranny,  they  are  per^'ersions  of 
the  true  idea,  and  therefore  contrary  to  nature  (92.  1).  Each 
of  them,  if  it  pursues  its  "  hypothesis  "  to  the  legitimate  conclu- 
eion,  destroys  itself,  whereas  the  true  end  cannot  be  pursued  to 
excess.  With  every  step  in  its  development  the  chance  of 
permanence  for  the  constitution  decreases  ;  the  extreme  forms 
live  a  hazardous  life,  and,  like  diseased  organisms,  perish  of 
trifling  ailments  (187.  25).  The  reason  is  that  they  divei^e 
from  the  idea  of  the  State  so  far,  they  realise  it  so  little, 
as  hanlly  to  be  States  at  all  And  we  shall  find  that  this  is 
equivalent  to  saying  that  they  pursue  a  false  end,  that  they 
pervert  justice,  and  that  their  government  is  selhsh  and  not 
public. 

When  Aristotle  thus  distinguishes  between  an  ideal  State 
■  and  various  perversions  of  it,  he  is  far  from  supposing  that  the 
existence  of  bad  forms  of  government  is  avoidable.  He  does 
not  dream  of  framing  an  ideal  scheme  of  government,  the 
adoption  of  which  would  turn  a  misshapen  State  into  the  image 
of  his  idea.  To  him  the  constitution  (7roX*Tei'a,  a  word  which 
has  a  wider  sense  than  its  Englisli  equivalent)  is  inseparable 
from  the  nature  of  the  people  who  live  under  it — as  inseparable " 
as  any  organisation  is  from  the  matter  organised  in  it,  It  ia  the 
"  order"  of  the  citizens  (rtift?,  58.  28).  It  is  the  "  form"  of  the 
State,  and  constitutes  its  identity  (62.  22  ff.) :  and  it  is  often 
spoken  of  as  the  State  itself.  But  it  ia  possible,  and  even 
necessary  for  our  purpose,  to  draw  a  diatiTiction  between  the 
two.  To  ask  why  an  imperfect  StaU  exists  is  to  enter  at  once 
^^  on  a  metaphysical  question,  and  comes  at  last  to  the  problem 
^L  of  the  existence  of  evil.  But  there  is  a  more  ob\*iou3  meaning 
^H  in  the  inquiry  why  an  imperfect  cottslitiUion  exists,  although 
^H  this  inquiry  must  ultimately  merge  in  the  other.  It  exists 
^H     because  it  is  the  natural  outcome  of  a  given  social  condition. 
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Given  a  certain  material,  a  population  of  a  certain  kind  and  in 
a  definite  degree  of  civilisation,  and  there  is  a  form  or  order 
naturally  fitted  for  it;  and  no  other  order,  however  superior 
it  would  be  in  better  circumstances,  is  better  for  it  This 
fact  Aristotle  clearly  recognises.  There  are  populations,  he  tells 
us,  naturally  adapted  to  monarchy,  aristocracy,  and  a  constitu- 

'  tional  republic  (91.  31  ff.)  ;  and  though  he  adds  that  all  the 
perversions  are  luinatural,  he  does  not  mean  by  this  that  they 

'  do  not  naturally  arise  under  the  appropriate  social  conditions  : 
on  the  contrary,  this  is  true  not  only  of  oligarchy  or  democracy, 
but  of  the  various  sub-species  of  those  forms  (166.  14  fif. ;  178. 
22  ff.).  Accordingly,  when  he  is  describing  his  own  ideal  State, 
Aristotle  does  not  confine  himself  to  the  arrangements  of 
government.  He  realises  that,  if  his  sketch  is  to  have  any 
verisimilitude,  he  must  imagine  also  the  population  for  which 
the  constitution  is  intended,  and  even  the  physical  conditions 
under  which  it  lives.  In  other  words,  he  describes  an  ideal 
State,  and  not  merely  an  ideal  constitution.  In  the  same  way 
he  recognises  that  the  approaches  which  can  be  made  to  the 
constitution  of  this  ideal  arc  very  various  in  degree,  and  that  it 

^is  essential  for  a  political  theorist  to  consider  aU  of  them. 
'False  simplicity  he  regards  as  the  besetting  sin  of  such  theorists. 
Some  of  them  investigate  nothing  but  the  one  best  constitution, 
in  which  things  we  wish  for,  and  cannot  insure,  play  so  large  a 
part ;  others  eulogise  a  single  existing  form,  like  the  Spartan, 
and  sweep  all  the  rest  out  of  sight.  But  it  is  necessary, 
Aristotle  points  out,  not  only  to  know  what  we  wish  for  and  to 
take  care  not  to  want  impossibilities  (34.  l),but  also  to  find  out 
what  constitution  suits  any  given  population ;  what  is  the  best 
constitution  that  can  be  framed  on  a  given  ''  hypothesis ; "  what 
form  is  the  highest  attainable  by  an  average  State ;  and,  instead 
of  supposing  that  there  is  one  oligarchy  and  one  democracy,  to 
study  all  the  varieties  of  each  (145  and  146).  On  the  other 
hand,  from  the  fact  that  for  any  given  people  that  constitution 
is  best  which  is  fit  for  t^,  Aristotle  does  not  draw  the  hasty 
inference  that  all  constitutions  stand  on  a  level.  If  we  consider 
that  people  which  is  fitted  for  free  institutions  more  civilised 
than  that  which  is  fitted  for  despotism,  we  implicitly  assert  that 
one  form  of  govemn\ent  is  also  superior  to  the  other.    This  is 
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J  language  which  Aristotle  commonly  adopts:  nor  is  there 
y  objection  to  it,  so  long  as  we  bear  in  mind,  as  he  invariably 
does,  that  the  constitution  is  the  form  of  the  State,  and,  con- 
sidered apart  from  the  State,  is  an  abstraction. 

Aristotle's  main  division  of  the  forms  of  government  is  into 
six  (69.  19  £F.).  Of  these  three  are  good  or  right,  and  of  each 
of  the  three  there  is  a  perverted  form  i^a^K^a^ii).  The  first 
aet  consists  of  Kingdom,  Aristocracy,  and  Kepublic  (TroXtreia) ; 
the  second  of  Tyranny,  Ohgarchy,  and  Democracy,  And,  accord- 
ing to  some  passages,  the  first  three  are  placed  in  a  descending 
order  of  goodness,  and  the  second  three  in  a  descending  order 
of  badness,  so  that  the  corruption  of  the  best  (kingdom)  is 
the  worst  (tyranny).  But  this  division,  probably  suggested  by 
Plata's  Statesjnan,  undergoes  serious  modifications  in  the  course 
of  the  work.  Tiie  historical  forms  of  kingdom  and  aristocracy 
receive  alight  attention,  mainly  because  in  Aristotle's  time  they 
Were  of  little  importance.  On  the  other  hand,  an  ideal  State, 
not  identical  with  any  of  these  historical  forms,  but  regarded 
indifierenlly  as  either  a  kingdom  or  an  aristocracy,  though  • 
commonly  as  the  latter,  becomes  a  main  subject  of  discussion. 
In  accordance  with  this  point  of  view,  the  main  division  into 
good  and  bad  States  loses  its  sharpness.  The  Eepublic  or 
^Politeia*  is  always  regarded  as  markedly  inferior  to  its  two 
companions  (cf  70.  7;  92.  16;  158,  20),  and  is  once  roundly 
called  airapex^aaK  (149.  IS).  And  there  is  another  important 
change.  The  three  constitutions  in  each  set  are  at  first  distin- 
guished according  to  the  number  of  the  government,  which  may 
consist  of  one  man,  a  few  or  many.  But  Aristotle  has  no  sooner 
adopted  this  principle  than  he  points  out  that  the  distinction  is 
in  some  cases  illusory.  The  number  of  the  governing  body  is 
a  mere  accident  of  oligarchy  or  democracy,  which  are  really  * 
distinguished  by  the  wealth  or  poverty  of  the  ruling  class 
(71.  6);  and  though  in  the  later  books  Aristotle  again  modifies 
his  new  principle,  he  never  deserts  it.     In  the  same  way  in 

'  Thii  form  of  govumnicnt  u,  u  the  re&der  will  lee,  called  simply  Consti- 
tutioQ.     In  EnglUh  we  have  nothing  that  is  even  ui  apparent  eqaivolent.     So 
tar  u  tay  Greek  StaXe  can  be  caU«l  a  republic,  the  Politeia  may  be  called   . 
k  republic  ot  the  middle  clasiea.     But  there  is  no  single  cue  in  all  the  sii  in  ■ 

which  the  uoo  of  the  deugnationi  given  bo  modem  States  is  nut  misleading. 
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various  passages  various  causes  are  assigned  for  the  existence 
of  difiFerent  forms  of  government ;  and  the  truth  is  that  there  is 
no  one  principle  of  division  in  the  Politics.  This  wavering 
procedure  seems  to  be  due  in  part  to  the  recurrence,  at  various 
times,  of  two  distinct  points  of  view,  and  an  indifference  to  their 
relation  to  each  other.  After  what  has  been  said,  it  will  be 
obvious  what  these  points  of  view  are.  At  one  time  Aristotle's 
endeavour  is  to  fix  clearly  in  what  the  goodness  or  badness  of 
a  State  consists ;  to  discover  the  fundamental  principle  of  each 

'  main  form  of  government,  and,  by  a  comparison  of  it  with  the 
standard  of  the  ideal  State,  to  determine  its  value.  At  other 
times  the  fact  that  every  actiial  constitution  is  the  expression  of 
a  certain  social  order  becomes  prominent ;  and  it  is  found  that, 
though  the  previous  distinction  may  determine  the  general 

'  goodness  or  badness  of  such  a  constitution,  it  does  not  really 
explain  its  concrete  character.  It  will  be  best,  without  enter- 
ing into  any  critical  discussion,  to  separate  these  methods  from 
each  other,  and  to  ask,  first,  what  is  the  main  External 
difference  of  constitutions,  and  afterwards  to  analyse  those 
characteristics  which  distinguish  any  good  government  from 
any  bad  one. 

The  question  what  social  condition  is  appropriate  to  each 
constitution  lies  beyond  the  scope  of  this  Essay.  Still  less  can 
we  reproduce  Aristotle's  sketch  of  the  order  in  which  the  main 
forms  of  government  appeared  (88.  8  ff.),  or  his  explanation  of 
the  fact  that  some  of  them  had  ceased  to  answer  to  the  needs 

^  of  the  time.*  The  doctrine  which  we  have  to  notice  is  that  the 
constitution  is  not  merely  in  general  the  result  of  social  con- 
^  ditions,  but  that  it  expresses  the  relative  power  of  the  different 
elements  or  sections  of  society.  Every  political  community 
contains  a  variety  of  parts,  elements,  or  functions.  Translating 
this  into  the  concrete,  we  may  say  that  every  society  is  divided 
into  classes,  although  it  does  not  necessarily  happen,  and, 
according  to  Aristotle,  had  better  not  happen,  that  every  func- 
tion is  idlotted  to  a  single  class.    Each  of  these  elements  or 

^  See,  for  example,  on  the  diaappearance  of  the  kingly  form  of  monarchy, 
223.  3  ff.  ;  and  on  the  connection  of  democracy  with  the  increased  size  of 
States,  88. 25 ;  188.3;  186.4. 


classes — which  are  variously  enumerated  in  different  passages — 
contributes  something  to  the  State,  and  so  has  a  certain  claim  to 
share  in  its  life,  or  constitution,*  or  political  rights.  And,  apart 
from  the  justice  of  these  claims,  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  relative 
strength  of  these  elements  deteiminea  the  question  where  the 
supreme  power  or  sovereignty  lies  in  the  community,  and  there- 
fore settles  what  the  constitution  of  the  State  shall  be  {e.g.  80. 
20  ff.).  Thus  Aristotle  tells  us  more  than  once  tliat  the  variety 
of  constitutions  ia  due  to  the  various  virepo^aX,  or  piwponderancea 
of  the  social  parts  (148.  7;  149.1;  152.  29) ;  and  this  must  be 
regarded  as  his  settled  view  of  the  existing  States,  although  he 
does  not  admit  the  complete  justice  of  the  claim  of  any  class  to 
exclusive  power  {e.g.  81,  12).  Thus  again  the  true  difference 
between  oligarchy  and  democracy,  the  commonest  actual  forms 
of  government,  consists  in  this,  that  in  the  one  the  element  of 
wealth,  which  naturally  falls  into  a  few  hands,  ia  supreme 
(Kvpwv)  among  the  social  elements,  whereas  in  democracy  the 
poor  multitude  has  got  the  mastery.  And  in  the  same  way  the 
superiority  of  the  Politeia  to  these  two  constitutions  is  that  in 
it  neither  of  these  extremes  has  overpowered  the  other,  hut  the 
middle  class  possesses  a  social  force  which  results  in  political 
supremacy. 

These  distinctions  of  fact,  however,  are  only  the  signs  of  a 
difference  in  moral  value.  The  transition  from  one  point  of 
view  to  the  other  is  facilitated  by  the  haphazard  way  in  which 

,  Aristotle  uses  abstract  and  concrete  e-xpressiona.  He  speaks  of 
a  social  element  indifferently  as  wealth  or  the  wealthy,  freedom 

I-  or  the  tree,  virtue  or  the  good.  Accordingly,  instead  of  saying 
that  one  of  the  classes  of  society,  say  the  wealthy,  predominates 
in  a  State,  he  defines  the  constitutio  n  of  that  State  as  one  which 
takes  a  single  social  element,  wealth,  for  its  standard  {opo<i). 
Thus,  he  tells  tft,  of  the  qualifications  which  can  claim  to 
be  such  a  standard  there  are  on  the  whole  three — free  birth, 
■wealth,  and  virtue  (since  a  fourth,  nobility,  means  ancestral 
wealth  and  virtue);  and  these  are  the  standards  respectively  of 
democracy,  oligarchy,  and  aristocracy  (159.  15).  From  the 
notion  of  a  standard  to  that  of  an  end  the  step,  especially  iii 
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Greek,  is  a  short  one.  Accordingly,  we  are  not  surprised  to  find 
Aristotle  distinguishing  constitutions  by  the  ends  they  pursue. 
And  again,  since  the  end  or  standard  determines  the  rights 
which  are  thought  to  belong  in  justice  to  the  citizen,  we  are 
told  that  the  existence  of  certain  constitutions  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  men  have  not  a  right  idea  of  justice  (193.  28  fif.).  But 
when  we  come  to  divide  States  according  to  the  ends  they 
pursue  and  the  justice  they  realise,  we  have  left  the  ground  of 
a  mere  analysis  of  social  forces,  and  have  entered  the  region  of 
moral  judgment.  If  we  add  to  these  criteria  the  question  what 
kind  of  rule  is  exercised  in  a  given  State,  we  shall  have  found 
the  three  tests  by  which  the  goodness  or  badness  of  a  con- 
stitution may  be  tried. 

The  j/lrst  of  these  criteria  is  obvious.    The  very  definition 

of  the  State  places  its  whole  nature  in  its  end.    To  pursue  a 

false  end  is  to  be  a  bad  State,  or  even  (so  far)  to  fail  of  being  a 

State  at  all.    The  tnie  end,  as  we  know,  is  that  noble  life  which  \ 

is  identical  with  happiness  or  the  exercise  of  complete  virtue,  i 

But   there  are  various   subordinate   constituents  or  various 

necessary  conditions  of  this  end,  which  may  be  mistaken  for 

it     And  just  as  a  man  may  take  as  the  object  of  his  life 

not  real  happiness,  but  wealth  or  pleasure,  so  may  a  State. 

Thus  the  end  of  the  good  State  is,  as  we  may  suppose,  the  true 

J  end.     That  of  the  ideal  State  is  this  end  in  it-s  perfection,  so  that, 

in  the  aristocratic  form  of  it  which  is  really  Aristotle's  ideal, 

!  the  virtue  of  the  good  citizen  is,  as  such,  identical  with  the 

i  virtue  of  the  good  man.    In  the  same  way  the  fact  that  the 

\  Politeia  is  counted  among  the  good  States,  must  mean  that  its 

\  end  is  virtue ;  but  the  virtue  at  which  it  aims  is  that  impcr- 

'  feet  dperif  of  which  a  large  number  of  men  is  capable,  the 

virtue  of  the  citizen-soldier  (70.  1 5).^    On  the  other  hand,  the 


^  In  thia  instance  we  have  an  example  of  the  way  in  which  the  real  con- 
ditions of  a  society  are  connected  with  the  moral  qualities  of  the  constitution. 
The  possibility  of  attaining  the  true  end  depends  on  a  limitation  of  the 
number  of  the  body  which  governs ;  even  in  the  ideal  States  only  some  of  the 
citizens  actually  rule.  If  a  large  number  are  to  govern,  the  end  must  bo 
lowered,  and  with  it  the  standard  for  political  rights.  Thus  the  qualification 
in  the  Politeia  is  the  possession  of  arms,  or  (what  comes  to  the  same  thing  in 
a  Greek  State)  such  a  property-qualification  as  admits  only  the  upper  and 
middle  classes  to  power. 


mds  wbich  define  the  perverted  forms  are  not -merely  imperfect 

degrees  of  dperi],  but  something  subordinate  to  it.  Thus 
we  shall  expect  to  find  the  object  of  oligarchy  in  wealth,  and 
this  is  implicitly  a.saerted  by  Aristotle  (e.g.  218.  9).  That  of 
democracy  must  bo  freedom,  since  tlie  other  characteristics  of 
that  form,  poverty,  numbers,  and  low  birth,  are  obviously  in- 
capable of  being  ends  (159.  15;  179.  7;  180.  17).  That  of 
tyranny  again  is  not  the  noble  life  on  which  pleasure  necessarily 
follows,  but  pleasure  itself  and,  with  a  view  to  pleasure,  wealtli 
(218.  4). 

In  the  perversions,  then,  the  government,  d«|iM>»t_aeeIS  the  ' 
good.  But,  secondly,  it  does  not  seek  the  cginvion  good  (to  ' 
Koit^  avfi^ipov,  68.  6),  It  pursues  the  end  fof  itself,  and  not 
for  the  whole  State.  Its  rule  therefore  is  not  political  but 
despotic ;  that  is,  a  kiud  of  rule  applicable  to  the  relation  of 
master  and  slave,  but  not  to  the  relation  of  citizens  to  each 
other.  The  welfare  of  the  ruled  is,  like  the  slave's,  only 
accidentfllly  involved  in  that  of  the  ruler,  in  the  sense 
(apparently)  that  more  than  a  certain  amount  of  ill-treatment 
destroys  the  living  material  or  instruments  by  which  the  master 
or  tyrant  obtains  his  own  objects.  Thus  the  subject,  like  the 
slave,  is  the  means  to  another  man's  end;  whereas  it  ia  the 
essence  of  political  society  to  be  a  community  ot  free  men.  In 
this  sense  democracy,  oligarchy,  and  tyranny  are  alike  despotic 
(69.  1 7).  In  other  wonls,  they  are  so  far  not  States  at  all ;  they 
are  insecure ;  their  vital  principle  is  self-destructive ;  and  their 
safety  lies  in  suppressing  the  full  development  of  this  principle, 
or  in  adopting  for  a  bad  end  measures  wliich,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  tend  to  the  common  good. 

Each  of  these  two  moral  characteristics  is  indispensable.  To 
seek  an  end  which  is  common  to  all  the  citizens  will  not  make 
a  government  correct,  if  the  end  ia  false  ;  and  to  seek  the  tnie 
end  will  not  do  so  either,  if  this  end  is  not  sought  for  alh  And 
Aristotle  combines  the  two  characteristics  when  he  defines  the 
[•eomnion  good  as  the  sliare  of  noble  life  which  falls  to  each 
nntizeii  (68.  10),  But  beyond  thia  mere  asaerlion  of  their 
1  he  does  not  go ;  he  does  not  attempt  to  prove  that 
(  pursuit  of  the  trae  end  is  necessarily  unselfish,  whereas 

t  of  a  false  one  is  not.      We  may  gather  such  a  result 
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from  liis  denial  that  a  mere  society  of  traders  would  con- 
stitute a  State.    The  ground  of  this  denial  is,  that  such  a 

'  society  lias  not  a  really  "  political "  end ;  it  seeks  nothing  more 
than  protection  for  the  endeavour  of  each  man  to  attain  his 
private  end  of  wealth,  an  endeavour  in  which  the  welfare,  and 
even  the  wealth,  of  his  fellows  is  involved,  if  at  all,  only 
accidentally.  And  to  this  is  opposed  the  interest  of  the  citizen 
in  the  moral  character  of  others,  that  is,  in  the  attaiimient  of 
the  end  of  the  State  by  others  as  well  as  himself.  Or  again,  we 
may  infer  that  the  true  end  of  the  State  is  necessarily  a  common 
good,  from  the  account  of  justice  in  Ethics  v.  1.  In  that  pas- 
sage justice  is  identified  with  virtue,  when  virtue  is  regarded 
in  its  relation  to  other  men ;  and  the  virtue  of  the  citizen  is, 
as  we  know,  the  end  of  the  State.  But  to  seek  this  justice  must 
be  to  seek  the  good  of  all  the  citizens ;  for,  owing  to  its  rela- 
tion to  others,  it  may  be  defined,  Aristotle  says,  as  the  "  good 
of  others  "  (aXXorpioi;  aryaObv),  and  not  merely  of  the  just  man 
himself.  But  we  have  to  find  such  indications  for  ourselves. 
The  antithesis  of  selfishness  and  disinterested  action,  which 
suggests  the  difficulty,  had  no  such  prominence  in  Greek  Ethics 
as  it  possesses  for  good  and  evil  now.  Aristotle  never  ex- 
plicitly raises  the  question,  so  obvious  to  us,  in  What  relation 

*a  man's  happiness  stands  to  the  realisation  of  the  same  end  in 
others,  and  whether  it  is  possible  for  one  to  be  attained  with- 

*  out  the  other,  and,  therefore,  to  be  preferred  or  sacrificed  to 
the  other.    And  in  the  same  way  here,  there  is  no  attempt  to 

^  show  that  the  pursuit  of  the  real  end  is  in  its  nature  public- 
spirited,  and  that  of  wealth  or  mere  freedom  or  pleasure  Jieccs- 
saHly  the  suboixlination  of  the  public  good  to  a  private  or  class 
interest. 

We  have  to  ask,  thirdly,  in  what  way  is  the  State  a  realisa- 
tion of  justice  or  right.^     It  is  so,  first  of  all,  in  this  general 

^  sense,  that  it  produces  in  its  citizens  that  virtue  for  which, 
as  we  have  seen,  justice  is  another  name.  But  there  is  also 
a  more  special  principle  of  right  in  political  society.    This  is 


*  On  this  subject  H.  A.  Fechner'a  tract,  Ueher  den  GeredUigheUsbeyriff'  des 
ArUiotdes  may  be  compared.  The  corrcBponding  passages  in  the  Politics* osid. 
Ethics  are  fully  pointed  out  in  the  notes  to  Mr.  H.  Jackson^s  edition  of  the 
fifth  book  of  the  Ethics. 


*  what  AristoUe  calls  distributive  justice;  and  Its  law  is  that 
public  honours,  advantages,  or  rights,  are  distributed  among 
the  citizens,  not  arbitrarily,  but  in  proportion  to  their  contribu- 
tion to  the  end  of  the  State,  or,  in  other  words,  according  to 
their  worth  (af  lo).  Thus  this  justice  may  be  defined  in  modem 
language  as  the  correspondence  of  rights  and  duties.  A  right 
given,  which  does  not  answer,  and  answer  proportionately,  to 
a  duty  done,  is  a  violation  of  justice.  A  duty  done,  a  contribu- 
tion to  the  State,  which  does  not  meet  with  its  proportionate 
return  in  the  shape  of  a  right,  is  equally  a  violation  of  justice. 
Or,  again,  this  justice  may  be  represented  as  a  geometrical  pro- 
portion. If  A  and  B  are  two  citizens  whose  worths  differ,  the 
rights  a,  which  go  to  A,  ought  to  differ  in  amount  from  the 
rights  6,  which  go  to  B,  proportionately  to  the  difference  in 
worth  between  A  and  B ;  or,  A:B::A+a:B+6.  In  the  same 
way  Aristotle  calls  political  justice  a  principle  of  eytirt/i^y.  And 
by  this  he  means  not  absolute  equality,  but  equality  of  ratios. 
Thus  if  A  gets  the  amount  of  rights  which  answer  to  bis 
worth,  and  B  does  the  same,  they  are  treated  justly ;  and, 
although  they  receive  unequal  rights,  they  are  treated  equally. 
To  give  equal  rights  to  unequal  worths,  or  unequal  rights 
to  equal  worths,  is  to  violate  equality.  In  so  far  then  as  a 
Stat«  applies  this  law  of  proportion,  it  realises  distributive 
justice.  On  the  other  hand,  although  it  fairly  distributes 
rights  according  to  worth,  it  may  in  reality  violate  justice  by  ■ 
using  a  false  or  one-sided  standard  of  worth.  Instead  of  rating 
the  citizen  by  his  capacity  of  exercising  true  citizen  functions, 
it  may  adopt  a  criterion  answering  to  ita  own  false  end.  In 
this  case,  among  others,  the  justice  of  the  State  will,  in  a 
higher  sense,  be  unjust.  And  it  is  only  when  this  positive 
justice  corresponds  to,  or  expresses,  natural  justice,  that  the 
State,  can  be  said  to  be  a  full  realisation  of  right 

This  is  not  the  c^se  with  the  perverted  States,  Plainly, 
none  of  them  is  likely  to  produce  justice  in  its  citizens.  None 
uf  them,  again,  fully  satisfies  distributive  justice.  Though  all 
— except,  we  may  suppose,  the  tyrant — admit  that  justice 
means  proportionate  equality  (193.  29  j  196.  14),  in  no  State 
except  the  ideal  is  political  right  wholly  coincident  with 
natural  {£th.  5.  7.  5).     The  departure  from  natural  justice  in 
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oligarchy  and  democracy  is  represented  by  Aristotle  in  two 
diflerent  ways,     A  partial  equality  or  inequality  is  taken  as 

-  absolute,  and  a  false  ataTidard  of  worth  is  adopted.  Thus  in 
the  oligarchy  an  inequality  in  one  respect  ia  considered  a  just 
ground  for  the  exclusive  possession  of  power ;  and  political 
rights  are  restricted  to  those  who  are  superior  to  their  fellow- 
citizens  in  one  particular,  viz.,  wealth.  Here  ia  already  an  in- 
justice ;  but  it  is  heightened  by  the  fact  that  the  meiisure  of 
worth  is  itself  a  false  one.     "What  is  a  man  worth?"  means 

;  in  an  oligarchy  not  "  What  ia  his  merit,  his  contribution  to  the 

'  tnte  end  of  the  State  ?"  but  "  How  much  m<mty  is  he  worth  ? " 
The  injustice  of  democracy,  though  it  leads  to  very  different 
outward  results,  is  in  principle  the  same.  Grasping  the  fact 
that  in  one  point,  freedom,  all  its  citizens  are  on  a  level,  it 
takes  this  partial  equality  for  an  absolute  one,  and  gives  equal 
rights  to  everybody.     In  other  words,  it  giVes  equals  to  un- 

"  equals,  and  thereby  violates  justice.  And  again,  though 
according  to  the  standard   of  worth  it  has  adopted   it  may 

'  apportion  fairly,  thia  standard  Is  not  merit  but  the  imperfect 
one  of  free  birth.  Hence  Aristotle  can  at  one  time  insist  that 
equality  is  justice,  and  at  another  condemn  democracy  on 
account  of  its  passion  for  equality,  since  the  equality  it  realises 

■  is  not  proportionate  but  absolute  or  numerical.'  So  it  comeB 
about  that  there  is  an  " oligarchical  right"  and  a  "democratic, 
right."  They  are  not,  in  the  highest  sense,  right  at  all.  BatJ 
to  a  certain  extent  they  are  so ;  partly  because  the  of/a  which 
they  take  as  the  qualification  for  political  power,  although  not 
the  true  one,  still  has  a  subordinate  importance  for  the  State ; 
and  partly  because,  on  the  basis  of  this  standard,  they  do  dis- 
tribute public  advantages  and  honours  according  to  a  fixed  law. 
Thus,  though  Aristotle  does  not  trace  the  gradual  decline  of 
justice  in  the  various  stages  of  these  -srapeKSaatK,  it  is  not  an 
accident  that  those  extreme  forms  of  oligarchy  and  democracy, 
which  are  furthest  removed  from  right  and  almost  on  a  level 
with  tyranny,  are  characterised  in  bis  view  by  contempt  of  the 
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'  Hence  also  AriBtotle  Mimetimei  w.j»  (e.p.  18S.  4)  that  democracy  ia  oppOMd 
to  "  JQBtice  according  to  worth  (dfla)."  Ita  Btondard  of  worth  is  mere  fra»- 
dom,  Mtd,  therefore,  scarcely  a  ituidard  at  oil. 
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Ibw,  and  the  subatitution  for  it  of  the  mere  will  of  "  dynastic" 
plutocrata  (157.  16)  and  the  momentary  decrees  of  the  despot 
mob  (154.  15). 

Aristotle's  application  of  these  ide-aa  to  the  various  grounds 
on  which  political  power  may  be  claimed  is,  in  the  main,  very 
simple.  The  nearest  approach  to  our  modem  notion  of  a  "  right" 
is  to  be  found  iu  his  discussion  of  this  subject;  and,  like  him, 
■we  seem  to  yse  this  word,  as  well  as  "justice,"  in  a  double  sense.  ■ 
Let  us  take,  as  an  example  of  political  rights,  the  suffrage.  The 
poor  man,  then,  claims  this  privilege  as  his  right ;  and  he  bases 
Ilia  claim  on  the  ground  that  he  is  equal  to,  or  as  good  as,  those 
who  possess  it.  The  rich  man  claims  a  greater  or  unequal 
share  of  power,  on  the  ground  that  he  is  superior  or  unequal 
to  his  poorer  fellow- citizens.  The  idea  underlying  each 
■lament  is  that  of  diatvibutive  justice,  and  it  is  a  sound  one. 
If  the  poor  man  m  equal  to  the  rich,  he  has  a  right  to  equal 
powers ;  and  if  not,  not.  But  the  real  question  is,  What  does 
the  equality  or  inequality  of  men  mean  in  this  connection? 
In  what  are  they  equal  or  unequal?  (78.  19  ff.)  It  is  evident  . 
that  equality  or  inequality  in  any  quality  whatever  which  we 
choose  to  take  will  not  give  a  right  to  equal  or  unequal 
political  power.  If  it  did,  a  man  might  claim  the  suffrage 
because  he  was  the  same  colour  or  the  same  size  as  those  who 
possess  it.  An  illustration  from  another  field  will  guide  us  to 
the  true  conclusion.  Suppose  we  had  certain  flutes  to  distribute. 
We  should  scarcely  give  the  best  of  them  to  those  players  who 
happened  to  be  of  the  highest  birth  ;  "  for  they  will  not  play 
better  than  other  people  on  that  account."  And  even  if  the 
superiority  of  one  man  to  another  iu  wealth  or  birth  far 
exceeded  his  inferiority  to  him  iu  flute-playing,  we  should  still 
give  the  best  flute  to  the  poor  and  low-born  proficient.  "  For 
it  is  to  the  function  or  work  in  question  that  the  superiority 
in  birth  or  wealth  ought  to  contribute ;  and  it  contributes 
nothing."  The  same  principle  will  apply  to  pnlilica  ;  and  it 
will  not  justify  either  of  the  claims  iu  question.  It  is  not  un- 
just that  a  real  inequality,  a  sujicrior  contribution  to  the  end 
of  the  State,  should  be  rewai-ded  by  a  superior  share  in  the 
function.  But  against  the  favour  shown  to  irreUfcaiU  in- 
AquaUties  the  democrat  rightly  protests.    On  the  other  hand, 
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the  point  in  which  he  is  equal  to  every  other  citizen  is 
not  that  which  ought  to  settle  his  political  a^^  The 
end  of  the  State  is  no  more  free  birth  than  wealth;  and 
^  absolute  justice  belongs  in  reality  only  to  claims  based  on  the 
^  equal  or  superior  possession  of  intelligence  and  moral  character. 
Suppose,  however,  that  a  given  State  pursues  a  false  end,  and 
accordingly  adopts  a  false  standard  of  worth.  In  this  case, 
whatever  the  standard  may  be,  he  who  contributes  to  it  equally 
with  other  men  may  truly  be  said  to  have  an  equal  right  to 
political  power  with  other  men,  although  his  right  would  in  an 
ideal  State  be  none.  So,  again,  in  an  oligarchy  a  wealthy  man 
has  a  right  to  greater^rivileges  than  others ;  and  his  superior  in 
apertf,  or  the  real  capacity  for  government,  might  be  legally 
treated  as  inferior  to  him.  In  such  a  case,  in  one  sense  the 
poor  man  of  ability  would  have  no  right  to  the  power  refused 
to  him,  and  yet,  in  another  sense,  he  might  be  said  to  have  an 
absolute  right  to  it.  Obvious  as  these  distinctions  appear,  any 
controversy  on  the  sufTrage  will  show  how  easily  they  may 
still  be  confused,  and  that  the  twofold  idea  of  "rights"  is 
still  current.  When  we  say  that  a  man  has  a  right  to  the 
franchise,  what  do  we  mean  ?  We  may  mean  that  according 
to  the  constitution,  the  English  political  SUaiop,  he  can  claim 
it,  because  he  satisfies  the  conditions  laid  down  by  the  law  as 
^  necessary  to  the  possession  of  it.  But  when  the  franchise  is 
^  claimed  as  a  right  by  those  who  do  not  satisfy  these  conditions, 
this  cannot  be  the  meaning.  They  really  affirm  that  the 
actual  law,  the  English  Bucomv,  is  not  properly  or  absolutely 
just,  and  does  not  express  "  natural  right ; "  that,  according  to 
real  justice,  they  ought  to  have  the  sufTrage,  and  that,  if  they  had 
it,  the  State  would  be  less  of  a  trapeKficurijf;  and  nearer  to  the 
ideal.  And  if  the  further  question  were  asked,  why  true  justice 
demands  the  change,  would  not  the  answer  (unless  it  were  a 
piece  of  mere  clap-trap)  involve  the  notion  that  equal  rights 
ought  in  justice  to  follow  equal  duties  to  the  State,  and  the 
assertion  that  those  who  claim  the  suffrage  contribute  equally 
to  the  State  with  those  who  already  possess  it  ? 

The  result  of  these  principles  for  Aristotle  would  seem  to 
be  clear ;  and  to  a  certain  extent  it  is  so.  That  the  only  true 
standard  of  worth  for  distributive  justice  is  merit,  or  virtue,  or 
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education  (mu&M, "culture"),  is  obvious.     But  in  the  imme- 
diate application  of  tliis  doctrine  uucertainties  arise.     First  of 
all,  there  is  one  limitation  on  all  goveruments,  a  limitation 
which  has,  fortunately  for  us,  become  almost  too  obvious  to  be 
worth    mentioning.      The    rule   of    those   who    possess    any 
Buperiority,  even  that  of  virtue,  is  to  be  considered  inferior  to   *^ 
the  rule  of  law.     It  is  only  because  the  law  is  too  general  to 
meet  all  the  particular  cases  that  arise,  that  a  government  is . 
uecessaiy  to  sojiplumciit  as  well  as  execute  it;  and  therefore, 
with  one  exception  to  be  noticed  later,  the  rule  that  all  govern- 
ments ought   to   be   subject   to   it   is  absolute  {t.g.   11.  30). 
Secondly,  an  element  of  doubt  is  introduced  by  tlie  true  jier- 
ception  that,  though  wealth  or  free  birth  are  not  diiect  contri-  ^ 
I    butions  to  the  end  of  the  State,  they  yet  constitute  elements'^ 
I,  secessary  to  its  existence  (79.  22).     There  is  consequently  a 
'  certain  amount  of  justice  in  tlie  demand  that  the  possession  of 
them  should  be  followed  by  some  share  in  public  rights.     But 
what  share  this  should  be,  and  in  what  rights  it  should  be  a 
share,  are  questions  which  Aristotle  does  not  discuss.    Lastly, 
his  view  of  the  claims  of  individuals  to  politiad  power  receive    -.. 
au   important   modification   iu  the  account  of  the  im])erfect  0/ 
States.     Aristotle  tells  us  (166.  6  II'.)  that  we  have  to  consider 
not  only  quality,  but  quantity;  that  is,  not  only  the  element  or 
quality  on  which  a  chum  to  rule  is  based,  but  abo  the  nuviber  . 
of  those  who  possess  Jt,     It  is  the  comparative  power  of  these 
factors   which   settles    the   constitution    of    a    State.      Thus 
oligarchy  means  the  pieponderauce  of  the  quality  of  wealth 
over  the  superior  quantity  of  the  poor,  and  democracy '  tlie 
opposite.     It  is  the  tendency  of  either  government  to  push  its 
principle  to  an  extreme.     Ohgarchy  heightens  the  amount  of 
the  "  quality "  of  wealth   necessary  for  political  rights,  and 
thereby   increases  the  numbers   opposed  to   it.      Democracy 

■  ObviotuI}',  acconling  to  Ariatotle,  (lemocracy  U  kbaulute  govemmeiit  of 
>  quality,  viz.  free  birtb,  ud  the  oligftrchi  m&ke  ap  a  qauitity  of  men. 
Bnt  then  free  birth  ii  commoD  to  rich  uid  poor,  the  noble  by  oature  uul  tlu) 
noble  by  birtb  alike.  Acconlingly  hs  Mnnotimei  apoaks  b>  if  the  taneace  of 
democcacy  were  men  number,  j.<.  mere  quAotity,  or  tliii  united  with 
poverty  and  low  birth,  i.e.  the  abttitct  of  certain  qnalitiea.  In  tlie  lame 
way.  as  we  saw,  he  spenki  a«  though  iluuiocracy  recoguiied  no  Hi",  beutuie 
it*  HIa  it  (0  ali^t  ■  one. 
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extends  the  franchise  more  and  more,  and  with  its  increase  of 
quantity  loses  more  and  more  all  distinctive  quality.  The 
further  this  development  goes,  and  the  further  these  factors 
are  separated,  the  worse  the  State  becomes,  and  the  nearer  it 
approaches  to  an  internecine  struggle  between  them.  Accord- 
ii^gly»  it  is  the  characteristic  of  the  Politeia,  which  is  dis- 
tinguished for  its  stability,  that  it  combines  these  elements; 
and  it  is  in  this  connection  that  Aristotle's  celebrated  eulogium 
on  the  middle  classes  occurs.  But  it  is  clear  that  the  applica- 
tion of  this  idea  to  the  question  of  political  rights  will  make 
our  previous  results  uncertain.  For  those  results  are  based 
simply  on  an  inquiry  into  the  quality  which  any  individual 
can  allege  as  a  claim  to  power :  this  doctrine,  on  the  contrary, 
touches  the  rights  not  of  an  individual,  as  such,  but  of  a 
number,  or  possibly  a  class,  and  it  expressly  admits  that  their 
quantity  must  be  considered. 

A  consideration  not  quite  identical  with  this,  but  closely 
allied  to  it,  is  applied  even  to  the  good  States ;  and  it  has  a 
special  interest,  because  it  leads  Aristotle  to  discuss  the  rights 
of  the  mass  or  people  {^>Sfio^,  the  whole  body  of  citizens). 
Let  us  assume, — so  we  may  stat€  his  results  (75.  6 — 77.  30), — 
that  wealth  is  the  standard  by  which  rights  are  apportioned. 
Still,  it  will  not  follow  that  "  the  rich  "  should  rule.  The  mass 
might  justly  dispute  their  claim;  for  although  the  wealth  of  any 
rich  man  might  far  exceed  that  of  any  poor  one,  yet  the  col- 
lective wealth  of  the  people  might  exceed  that  of  the  wealthy 
class.  Again,  even  if  we  admit  that  the  true  standard  of 
justice  is  apen),  it  is  not  certain  that  the  best  and  ablest  man 
in  the  State,  nor  the  few  best  and  ablest  men,  have  a  right  to 
hold  the  reins  of  government.  It  is  possible  that  the 
aggregate  aper^  of  the  people  might  outweigh  that  of  this 
individual  or  class ;  and  then  the  very  arguments  on  which  the 
latter  claim  to  govern  might  be  turned  against  them.  The 
man  of  distinguished  ap^,  we  might  say,  is  like  the  ideal 
portrait.  In  it  are  united  the  various  beauties  which  in  life 
are  distributed  among  different  men,  and  it  is  therefore  more 
beautiful  than  the  average  man.  Yet  if  we  take  a  crowd,  we 
may  find  in  it  here  a  mouth,  and  there  eyes,  and  there  again 
another  feature,  still  more  beautiful  than  are  the  features  of  the 


portrait.  And  so,  although  each  individual  of  the  irX^tfoij  may 
be  far  inferior  io  political  merit  to  the  aristocrat,  yet  if  we 
take  the  whole  mass,  it  may  contatD  an  aggregate  of  merit  > 
exceeding  his.  Each  member  of  it  brings  a  contribution  to  the 
one  vast  man,  who  has  many  feet  and  hands  and  senses.  In 
the  same  way  we  find  that  the  judgment  of  the  mass  on  poetry 
and  music  is  better  than  that  of  a  single  critic;  for  one  man 
appreciates  one  excellence,  and  another  another,  whereas  the 
taste  of  an  iudividual  is  necessarily  one-sided.  And  ^ain,  as 
a  large  quantity  of  water  is  lesa  easily  defiled  than  a  small,  so 
it  is  harder  to  corrupt  a  whole  people  than  an  iudividual ;  and 
"  it  is  not  easy  for  them  all  to  be  enraged  or  mistaken  at  once." 
For  these  reasons  it  may  be  just  to  give  such  powers  as  those 
of  election  and  the  scrutiny  of  ofQcial  actions  to  the  whole 
people.  And  if  the  objection  be  raised  that,  if  they  are  not 
fit  to  hold  office  themselves,  they  cannot  be  fit  to  choose 
officials  and  judge  their  conduct,  the  answer  is  that  in  many 
cases  it  is  not  necessary  to  know  how  a  thing  is  made  in  order  to 
judge  of  it.  The  head  of  a  household,  who  could  not  have  built 
the  house,  is  a  better  judge  of  the  product  than  the  builder,  the 
man  who  eats  a  dinner  than  the  cook  who  prepared  it. 

This   is  Aristotle's   version   of    "  the   sovereignty   of    the 

people ; "   and  his  arguments,  whether  wholly  sound  or  not, 

have  a  permanent  value.     But  it   is  important  to  recognise 

clearly  on  what  basis  they  rest,  and  to  what  conclusion  they 

are  supposed  to  lead.     "We  have  to  remember,  first,  that  the 

"  people,"  here  as  everywhere,  is  not  equivalent  to  the  whole 

male  population,  and  does  not  include  the  enormous  body  of 

slaves   and    aliens.      Nor  does   Aristotle    suppose    that    his 

aiguments  will  apply  to  any  and  every  mass ;  for,  "  by  heaven, 

j  in  some  cases  this  is  clearly  impossible."     And,  further,  the 

Bovereignty  of  the  people  to  whom  they  do  apply  is  doubly 

limited.     It  is  subject  to  the  ultimate  supremacy  of  the  law ; 

and  even  under  the  law  it  is  not  complete.     The  very  reasons 

■which  establish  it  restrict  it  to  those  cases  in  which  the  people 

^L  ean  act  en  niasu,  and  not  imlividually.     In  other  words,  the 

^VAinctions  of  government  in  which  the  ir\^B<K  can  claim  a  share 

^H  tie  the  general  ones  of  deliberation  and  decision,  which  con-  - 
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executive  offices,  for  which  special  ability  is  required.  Lastly, 
it  will  be  observed  that  the  ground  on  which  these  claims  are 
based  by  Aristotle  is  not  that  of  simple  quantity  as  opposed 
*to  quality.  It  is  a  claim  based  on  the  superior  quantity  of  a 
•quality.  It  is  not  because  "all  government  rests  on  the 
consent  of  the  governed,"  nor  because  one  man  is  as  good  as 
another,  nor  because  the  people  is  a  majority,  that  it  has  a 
right  to  rule;  but  because,  in  the  case  of  a  high  level  of 
civilisation,  its  rule  is  more  likely  to  realise  the  government 
of  intelligence  and  character  than  any  other  arrangement. 
Number  stands  on  no  higlier  level,  or  even  on  a  lower  level, 
than  money  or  birth.    Whatever  rights  belong  to  it,  belong  to 

*  it  as  the  sign  of  something  beyond  itself. 

Partlv  on  account  of  this  discussion,  partly  through  the  mis- 

interpremion  of  various  passages  in  the  Politics,  some  readers 

'of  the  work  have  identified  the  PoUteift^  with  Aristotle's  ideal 

State.     But  it  is  quite  impossible  to  maintain  this  view.     It  is 

tnie  that  in  both  the  suffrage  is  widely  extended.    But  the 

*  Politeia  is  only  the  practical  ideaL  It  is  the  constitution 
adapted  to  an  average  good  State.  It  is  a  government  of  aperi), 
but  of  imperfect  aperfj.    The  whole  people  does  not  rule ;  there 

*,  is  a  strict  qualification  for  political  rights,  and,  with  a  view  to 
obtaining  a  rule  of  fair  apen^,  the  qualification  fixed  is  one  of 
moderate  wealth.    The  ideal  State,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the 

*  true  aristocracy ;  a  government  of  complete  dper^,  a  government 
of  the  best  men  (apurroi)  for  the  best  end  (apurrov),  (70.  1). 
In  the  form  which  Aristotle  has  given  to  it  the  whole  body 
of  citizens  bears  rule.  But  then  he  is  constructing  a  State 
according  to  his  wishes ;  he  supposes  all  the  citizens  to  be  men 
of  high  excellence ;  and  even  then  he  does  not  give  the  actual 
functions  of  government  to  them  until  they  have  reached  a 
certain  age.  If  his  "wish"  should  not  be  fulfilled,  justice 
would  demand  a  difierent  constitution.  A  population,  in  which 
a  small  band  of  men  were  distinguished  to  such  a  degree  that 
their  dperif  surpassed  that  of  the  remaining  'rrTJjOo^,  would,  on 
Aristotle's  principle,  be  governed  by  that  select  few.  And  a 
stUl  stranger  case  is  not  inconceivable  to  him.  It  might 
happen  that  a  man  appeared  in  the  State,  gifted  with  a  great- 
ness of  soul  which  raised  him  far  above  all  his  fellows.    In 
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Buch  on  event  no  love  of  his  own  ideal  will  deter  Aristotle 
from  tlie  consistent  result  of  his  principles.  If  the  great  man  ■ 
really  has  a  spirit  bo  exalted  in  energj-  and  virtue  that  these  ■ 
gifts  exceed  in  quantity  those  of  the  whole  body  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen,  justice  demands  that  he  should  be  held  for  what 
he  is, "  a  god  among  men  "  (82.  6).  The  conditions  of  common 
political  life  cease  to  be  applicable.  He  is  not  an  equal  amonj; 
equals,  to  ho  bound  by  equal  rules.  In  this  single  case  even  ' 
the  supremacy  of  law  must  be  abandoned.  He  is  to  be  recog- 
nised as  of  right  an  absolute  king,  governing  for  the  common 
good.  That  Aristotle  considered  such  an  occurrence  extremely 
improbable  is  obvious.  But  that  it  was  conceivable  is  the 
reason  why  he  describes  the  ideal  State  as  either  monarchy 
or  aristocracy  (147.  1).  And  as  in  the  Ethics  (8.  10,  2),  so  in 
the  Polities  be  has  even  given  the  first  place  to  the  former 
(147.  10).' 

The  true  State  may  take  various  forms ;  but,  whatever  fonn 
it  takes,  these  two  requirements  are  absolute :  it  must  strive 
to  realise  perfect  justice  by  giving  power  to  the  natural 
sovereignty  of  intelligence  and  virtue,  and  it  must  seek  the 
common  good.  The  Greek  constitutions  have  no  more  than  a 
historical  interest  for  us  now.  Our  monarchy,  our  feudal 
aristocracy,  our  representative  government,  were  things  unknown 
to  them,  and  the  most  democratic  of  their  democracies  we 
should  call  an  oligarchy.  But  these  principles  remain.  The 
first  of  theliij  modern  States  attempt  to  carry  out  in  various 

tways.  From  the  very  force  of  circumstances  we  are  even  less 
tempted  than  the  Greeks  to  translate  the  truth  that  reason 
alone  has  a  "  divine  right"  to  rule,  into  the  dictum  that  philo- 
sophers should  be  kings ;  but  it  is  still  possible  to  forget  that 
wealth  and  numbers  have  no  political  value  except  as  symbols, 
and  that  political  machinery  is  very  far  from  being  an  end  in 

'  The  abaolate  kiugHbip  deHorihed  above  is  of  course  the  cxict  opposite  of 
tfrenny.  It  baa  been  Bupposed  that,  in  speakLag  of  it,  AriitoUe  wu  thinkiDg 
of  Aleimirler,  and  the  enthnaiamn  of  hia  luigUBge  i*  certainly  striking.  But 
it  ■•  almost  incredible  that  such  on  opinion  of  the  new  military  monarchy 
•bould  have  left  ao  Uttle  trace  on  the  itnicture  of  his  vhole  political  theory. 
And  it  shoDid  be  obMrved  that  the  comparison  of  the  rule  of  kw  and  of 
■n  abaolute  king  hat  throDghool  a  reference  to  Plato's  Slalfman,  uid  that 
Anatotio  makes  use  even  of  Plato's  illustrations. 
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itself.  The  second  of  these  principles  may  be  thought,  fortu- 
nately for  us,  to  have  lost  the  pressing  importance  it  had  to 
Aristotle.  For  him  the  ruin  of  the  Greek  States  was  the 
witness  of  its  violation.^  The  organisation  of  the  State,  in- 
stead of  representing  the  common  good  and  standing  above 
the  strife  of  social  parties,  had  become  in  many  cases  the  prize 
for  which  they  fought,  and  a  means  which  the  victorious  party 
used  for  its  own  exclusive  advantage.  Cities  were  divided 
into  two  hostile  camps  of  the  rich  and  poor.  In  this  immediate 
dependence  of  the  State  on  society  we  have  one  of  the  most 
marked  characteristics  of  Greek  politics.  In  modern  nations 
the  struggle  of  classes  for  political  power  does  not,  as  a  riile,  rise 
prominently  to  the  surface;  and,  though  a  change  in  social 
conditions — such  as  the  decay  of  a  landed  aristocracy,  or  the 
rise  of  the  commercial  or  the  labouring  classes, — inevitably 
expresses  itself  in  politics,  it  commonly  does  so  slowly  and,  so  to 
speak,  unintentionally.  The  State  has  a  fixity  and  power  such 
as  the  Greeks — in  spite  of  the  far  greater  part  played  by  govern- 
ment in  their  lives — never  knew ;  and,  where  the  opposition  of 
classes  begins  to  pass  from  the  social  sphere  and  to  take  an 
openly  political  form,  we  recognise  a  peril  to  the  national 
welfare  and  morality  which  to  the  Greek,  instead  of  being  a 
rarity,  was  ever  at  the  doors.  But  it  is  impossible  to  say  how 
far  this  supremacy  of  the  State  is  connected  with  the  modem 
institution  of  monarchy,  and  to  what  extent  more  popular 
forms  of  government,  by  whatever  name  they  go,  may  be  able 
to  preserve  it.  That  it  needs  no  preservation,  that  great 
nations  can  do  without  it,  and  can  subsist  on  nothing  but  the 
natural  competition  of  interests  modified  by  public  opinion,  is 
a  hope  which  underlies  some  forms  of  the  democratic  faith,  and 
seems  to  be  implicitly  adopted  by  many  who  have  no  theoretic 
convictions  on  the  subject.  Yet  it  seems  too  probable  that,  in 
more  than  one  European  country,  the  irruption  of  an  exaspe- 
rated social  strife  into  the  political  arena  would  follow  any 
weakening  of  the  central  power ;  and  it  would  be  a  poor  change 
which  freed  men  from  the  burden  of  that  power  only  to  bring 


*  Cf.  L.  Y.  Stein  in  the  Zeilschrift  /Ur  die  gtsammU  StaaUwiuenach^ft  for 
1853,  pp.  115-182. 


it  back  in  its  least  beaeficent  and  progressive  fonn,  that  of 
inilitary  force.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  coafine  these  doubts  to 
the  great  continental  States.  In  more  than  one  of  the  English 
colonies,  unless  they  are  maligned,  the  interest  of  a  class  is 
predominant  in  politics,  and  is  susceptible  of  scarcely  any 
check  from  above.  And  if  represeatative  institutions  are  not 
in  other  cases  to  be  misused  for  the  same  "  despotic  "  purposes, 
if  they  are  not  to  produce,  instead  of  the  public  good  and  the 
rule  of  dperr},  class-government  and  the  supremacy  of  the  dema- 
gogue and  the  wire-puller,  it  may  be  that  the  sluggish  action 
of  public  opinion  will  need  to  be  reinforced  by  some  strengthen- 
ing of  the  State  and  some  counterpoise  to  those  tendencies 
which  chftractcrised  the  extreme  democracy  described  by  Aris- 
totle, the  gradual  weakening  of  the  executive  and  the  grasping 

I  ©f  all  the  powers  of  government   by  the   popular  assembly 

1(154.26;   170.12;  174.16;  179.26—180.11). 

<  There  is  no  fear  tliat  modem  civilisation  will  abandon  the 
ideas  which  mark  ita  progress.  Unless  some  gigantic  calamity 
were  to  overtake  it.  men  who  have  once  conceived  of  God  as 
identical  with  the  inmost  spirit  of  humanity  and  bound  by  no 
limits  of  race  or  nation,  who  have  realised  that  the  breath  of 
morality  is  freedom,  and  that  voluntary  association  may  be 
almost  as  powerful  a  force  as  the  State,  are  never  likely  to  find 
their  ideal  in  the  Greek  city.  The  dangers  are  atill  on  the 
other  side.  The  process  through  which  those  ideas  gained 
strength  involved  serious  losses,  and  the  false  antitheses  to 
which  it  gave  rise  have  not  yet  ceased  to  rule  our  thoughts. 
To  them  the  spirit  of  Aristotle's  conception  may  still  serve  as 
a  corrective.  With  every  step  in  the  moralising  of  politics  and 
the  socialising  of  morals,  something  of  Greek  excellence  is  won 
back.  That  goodness  is  not  abstinence  but  action ;  that  egoism, 
to  however  future  a  life  it  postpones  its  satisfaction,  is  still 

Lpothing  but  selfishness ;  that  a  man  does  not  belong  to  himself, 
put  to  the  State  and  to  mankind ;  that  to  be  free  is  not  merely  . 

rto  do  what  one  likes,  but  to  like  what  one  ought ;  aud  that 
blindness  to  the  glory  of  "  the  world,"  and  irreverence  towards 
its  spiritual  forces,  are  the  worst  of  passports  to  any  "  church  " 
worthy  of  the  name, — every  new  conviction  of  such  truths  is  an 

I  Advance  towards  filling  up  the  gulf  between  religion  and  reality, 


to  b 

^Lmtb 
^■but 
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and  restoxing,  in  a  higher  shape,  that  unity  of  life  which  tht 
Greeks  knew. 

So  far  as  opinions  have  weight,  there  are  not  many  which 
more  retard  this  advance  than  the  idea  tliat  tlie  State  is  a  mere 
organ  of  "secular"  force.  That  it  is  so  seems  to  be  the  theoretical, 
though  not  the  practical,  belief  of  most  Englishmen ;  and 
Aristotle's  fundamental  position,  that  its  oly'ect  is  nothing  short 
of  "  noble  living,"  seems  to  soparat^j  his  \'iew  decisively  from 
OUT'S.  The  partial  truths  that  the  law  takes  no  account  of  moral 
character,  and  that  Government  ought  not  to  enforce  morality 
or  interfere  w4th  private  life,  seem  to  be  the  main  expressions 
of  this  apparent  separation.  J^ut,  to  say  nothing  of  the  fact 
that  legal  punishments  do  in  some  cases  habitually  consider  a 
man's  moral  guilt  as  well  as  his  illegal  act,  it  is  forgotten  that 
the  reason  why  this  is  not  the  rule  is  itself  a  moral  reason,  and 
that  if,  by  making  it  the  rule,  the  good  life  of  the  community 
were  likely  to  be  furthered,  it  would  be  made  the  i-ule.  And 
in  the  same  way  the  reason  why  the  State  does  not  to  any 
large  extent  aim  at  a  directly  moral  result,  is  not  that  morality 
is  something  indifferent  to  it,  but  that  it  believes  it  will 
help  morality  most  by  not  trying  to  enforce  it.  If  we  hold  to 
Ai*istotle's  definition,  it  does  not  follow  tliat  we  are  to  pass 
sumptuary  laws  and  force  men  to  saj'  their  prayers.  Every 
argument  that  is  brought  against  the  action  of  Government  may 
(so  far  as  it  does  not  rest  on  a  supposed  right  of  the  individual) 
l)e  applied,  with  whatever  tnith  it  possesses,  under  that  defini- 
tion ;  and  if,  in  the  pursuit  of  its  final  object,  the  State,  with  a 
view  to  that  final  object,  refrains  from  directly  seeking  that 
final  object,  that  does  not  show  that  the  immediate  ends  which 
it  pursues  are  its  ultimate  and  only  end.  But,  apart  from  this, 
it  is  not  true  that  in  our  own  day  the  State  has  ceased  actively 
to  aim  at  a  positive  good,  and  has  restricted  itself  to  the  duty 
of  protecting  men's  lives  and  property.  If  the  theory  that  its 
duty  should  be  so  restricted  were  carried  out,  it  would  lead  to 
strange  results  and  would  al)olish  i>ublic  laws  and  acts  which 
few  would  be  willing  to  surrender.  "We  need  go  for  a  proof  no 
further  than  our  own  countiy,  where  the  action  of  Government 
is  ceitainly  not  overvalued.  A  State  which,  in  however  slight 
a  degree,  supports  science,  art,  learning,  and  religion ;  which 
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enforces  edacation,  and  compels  the  well-to-do  to  maintain  the 
helpless ;  which,  for  the  good  of  the  poor  and  weak,  interferes 
with  the  "  aatural "  relations  of  employer  and  employed,  and 
regulates,  only  too  laxly,  a  traffic  which  joins  gigantic  evil  to 
its  somewhat  scanty  good ;  a  State  which  forhids  or  punishes 
suicide,  self-maiming,  the  voluntary  dissolution  of  marriage, 
cruelty  to  animals,  offences  against  decency,  and  sexual  crimes 
which,  if  any  act  could  be  so,  are  the  private  affair  of  the 

[■  persons  who  commit  them, — a  State  which  does  all  thb  and 

I  much  more  of  the  same  kind,  cannot,  without  an  unnatural 
straining  of  language,  he  denied  to  exercise,  in  the  hroad  sense, 
a  moral  function.  It  still  seeks  not  merely  "  life,"  but  "good 
life."  It  is  still,  within  the  sphere  appropriate  to  force,  a 
apiritual  power, — not  only  the  guardian  of  the  peace  and  a 

I  aecurity  for  the  free  pursuit  of  private  ends,  but  the  armed 

I  conscience  of  the  community. 

A.  C.  B. 


EPICURUS. 

In  the  year  1762,  certain  workmen,  who  were  excavating 
the  soil  of  the  modern  Portici,  which  covers  the  ancient 
Herculaneum,  struck  upon  a  small  cliamber  or  cell  belonging 
apparently  to  a  country  house  which  in  former  times  looked 
over  the  sea.  Round  the  walls  of  this  little  chamber  were 
arranged,  on  a  pavement  of  mosaic,  chests  and  cupboards  of 
marqueterie,  and  standing  on  one  of  these,  in  the  middle  of 
the  room,  were  seen  busts  of  Demosthenes,  Epicurus,  Zeno, 
and  Hermarchus.  It  was  almost  the  first  discoveiy  of  real 
importance  which  had  rewarded  the  patience  of  the  explorers.^ 
Some  ancient  statues  had  indeed  been  unearthed  in  1713, 
during  the  excavations  carried  on  by  the  Prince  d'Elbctnif, 
and  again  in  1737  under  the  orders  of  Charles  in.:  but  the 
discovery  of  Pompeii  in  1748,  and  the  superior  facility  with 
which  excavations  could  be  carried  on  in  the  "passamonte" 
(light  cinders)  which  covered  the  niins  of  the  sister  town,  had 
diverted  attention  for  a  while  from  Herculaneum.  Yet  the 
soil  beneath  Portici  and  Eesina  offered  relics  of  far  greater 
value.  On  the  shelves  of  the  cupboards  found  in  the  room  of 
the  buried  villa  lay  little  rolls,  about  two  or  three  inches  in 
diameter  and  a  palm  in  length,  the  appearance  of  which  gave 

^  Perhaps  the  Emperor  Titns  was  anxioas  to  restore  the  city,  which  had 
been  rained  in  A.D.  79  ;  of.  Suetonius,  Tit,  8  :  **BoDa  oppressorum  in  Vesevo, 
quorum  heredes  non  exstaluuit,  restitutioni  afflictanim  civitatum  attribuit " 
Winckelmanu  is  supposed  to  be  wrong  in  sa^nng  ( Werke,  ii  p.  23),  on  the 
strength  of  an  inscription  containing  the  words  **signa  translata  ex  abditis 
loois,"  that  the  Romans  carried  on  excavations. 
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the  workmen  the  notion  that  they  were  in  the  shop  of  a 
charcoal  or  coal  merchant.  Aa  accidental  fall  revealed  the 
fact  that  they  were  covered  with  decipherable  letters, — that  in 
reality  the  charcoal-rolls  were  nothing  but  rolls  of  pap3'rus. 
charred  with  the  action  of  fire.* 

So  startling  a  discovery  was  not  long  in  engaging  the  atten- 
tion of  savants.  A  certain  Camillo  Pademi,  who  was  superin- 
tending the  excavations  in  1752,  was  the  first  to  make  an 
attempt  to  open  the  volumes.  Despairing  of  success  in  other 
ways,  he  adopted  the  barbarous  plan  of  cutting  the  volume 
iu  half  longitudinally,  and  was  quite  satisfied,  if  the  result  of 
his  labours  revealed  the  language  in  which  the  manuscripts 
were  written.  By  this  moans,  no  less  than  337  Greek  volumes 
and  eighteen  Latin  were  destroyed  in  a  few  months.  Fortunately 
liis  Buccessors  in  inquiry  were  neither  so  impatient  nor  so 
unfortunate,  and  something  was  done  to  repair  his  ravages  as 
well  as  to  carry  on  his  original  object.  A  series  of  investigators 
since  1752  have  worked  with  admirable  devotion  to  recover 
the  mannscripts,  amongst  whom  the  important  names  are  those 
of  Piaggio  in  1754,  Mazocchi,  Lapira  in  1786,  Hayter  at  the 
commencement  of  the  nineteenth  century,  Sickler  in  1814,  and 
Davy  in  1819  and  1820.  Eveiy  kind  of  plan  has  been  tried, 
— fumigation,  exposure  under  glass  to  the  sun,  and  different 
modes  of  chemical  treatment ;  but  it  has  had  in  the  long-run 
to  be  confessed  that  the  plan  which  Piaggio  invented  is  on  the 
whole  the  most  successful     It  is  an  infinitely  slow  and  laborious 

'  Whfttthis  vi!)ftwas,and  to  whomit  belongeii,  fomu  an  interesting  matter 
tor  RpeculatioD.  Accordiog  to  Prof.  Comparetti,  whoait  name  is  hnDoorably 
known  in  conneutiiin  with  explorntionB  at  Horonlaneum,  the  vill*  belonged  to 
CalpamiaB  Pieo,  the  i/olleague  of  Gabiniua  in  the  cunsulahip  (58  B.C.)  The 
majority  of  the  charred  scroll*  found  tliero  are  the  worka  oE  Fhilodenus,  a 
Ute  Epicurean,  of  no  particular  merits  as  a  philosopher.  Philodemus  was 
unlikely  to  have  a  villa  of  sach  pretensions  belonging  to  himself;  and  be 
might  have  been  a  aort  of  superior  secretary  and  philosophical  imtructor  to 
Piso.  Comparetti  furthor  snppos4»  that  two  broDES  baets.  which  bsve  been 
ictimes  called  Seneca  and  Berenice,  ropreeent  in  reality  Piso  and  Gabinini 


I 


the  latter  of  whom  Cioero  calls  cffemin&te.     See  the  essay  fumiahed  hy  Com-  ^^H 

parctti  to  the  volume  of  articles  published  on  the  occasion  of  the  eighteen-  ^^H 

fanndredth  anniversary  of  the  destruction  of   Pompeii   and  Herculaneum.  ^^^| 

LC'Lrt  ritti  ilti  PiMHi  in  Envliino  t  in,  ntn  Biblioltra,"  pablishedin  "/"ompri  t  ^^H 

la  Jteoitmt  lotterala  dal  ftmno  niW  aitao  LXILX."    Napoli ;  Giamiini, IS79.  ^H 
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process.  The  first  task  is  to  discover  the  margin  of  the  paper, 
which  is  by  no  means  always  easy.  Then  the  roll  is  hung  on 
two  ribbons  and  rests  on  wool,  spread  on  a  piece  of  card.  This 
card  is  held  on  leather  supports,  which  can  be  raised  or  lowered 
by  a  screw.  After  all  this  preliminary  work,  the  real  process 
begins.  Small  portions  of  goldbeaters'  skin  are  glued  to  the 
paper  by  means  of  isinglass,  and,  wlien  the  back  of  the  paper 
is  thus  strengthened,  threads  of  silk  are  attached  to  it,  fas- 
tened to  a  cylinder.  The  cylinder  is  slowly  turned,  while 
other  workmen  open  out  the  leaf  with  the  point  of  a  needle ; 
and  in  this  manner,  in  the  course  of  four  or  five  hours, 
a  single  inch  is  unrolled.  The  portions  thus  opened  are  laid 
on  linen,  copied  and  engraved,  and  the  engravings  form 
the  collection  now  known  as  the  "Volumina  Herculanen- 
sia/'  brought  out  under  the  authority  of  the  Academia  Erco- 
lanese} 

Such  is  a  brief  history  of  the  discovery  which  wiU  in  time 
give  us,  in  all  probability,  a  fuller  acquaintance  with  the  Epicu- 
rean philosophy.  For  of  the  unearthed  fragments,  the  great 
majority  belong  either  to  Epicurus  himself,  or  to  Philodemus, 
an  Epicurean  contemporary  of  Cicero.  Hitherto  we  have  learnt 
much  of  Epicureanism  from  the  mouths  of  its  adversaries: 
from  the  professed  sceptic,  Sextus  Empiricus — from  Plutarch, 
who  wrote  against  an  influential  Epicurean  named  Colotes — 
from  Seneca,  who  was  a  Stoic — from  Cicero,  above  all,  in  most 
cases  a  most  unfriendly  and  even  contemptuous  critic  of  Epicu- 
reanism. Of  the  positive  tenets  of  Epicurus  we  learn  most 
from  the  tenth  book  of  Diogenes  Laertius,  to  whose  recital  we 
must,  of  course,  add  the  testimony  of  the  eloquent  Epicurean 
poet  Lucretius.  Of  all  the  300  rolls  of  Epicurus's  own  writ- 
ings, the  scant  remains  we  possess  are  his  will,  a  few  epistles 
and  letters,  and  a  philosophical  epitome,  entitled  Kvpuu  Bo^cu, 
preserved  by  Diogenes:  some  individual  expressions  which 
we  find  in  Seneca,  Plutarch,  and  others:  and  fragments  of 
Books  ii.  and  xi.,  and  portions  of  a  few  other  books  of  his  large 


^  See  the  account  given  by  Dr.  J.  G.  G.  Boot  in  his  Notice  8ur  les  manu- 
dcrUs  trouvis  d  Herculauum  (Amstenlam,  1841),  and  also  the  rei)ort  of  Mr. 
Hayter,  who  was  sent  by  the  Priuc*i  Regent  to  Naples. 
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work  "  on  Natiire,"  which  form  part  of  the  Volamina  Hercu- 
lanenaia^ 

To  recast  for  ourselves,  however,  the  society  of  Epicunis 
in  its  main  features  is  no  difficult  taak.  There  is  hardly  any 
other  ancient  philosopher  whose  personality  comes  before  us 
with  audi  strikingly  clear  and  definite  traits.  His  waa  essen- 
tially a  simple  character,  with  none  of  the  profundity  of  the 
student,  or  the  exclusiveness  which  marks  the  expounder  of  a 
singular  and  isolated  system.  It  was  indeed  the  adaptability 
of  his  doctrines  to  general  life — to  the  ordinary  pursuits  of 
ordinary  people — which  gave  them  such  an  unique  charm  in 
the  eyes  of  his  contemporaries,  and  made  his  school  flourish 
from  the  third  century  before  Christ  to  the  third  or  fourth 
century  after.*  Nor  were  the  characteristics  essentially  changed 
in  this  long  life  of  700  years,  for  there  was  no  school  which 
was  more  careful  to  preserve  the  actual  words  of  the  founder. 
Epicurus  had  not  the  obtrusive  idiosyncrasy  of  the  Cynic,  nor 
the  severe  and  strict  austerity  of  the  Stoic.  Philosophy  with 
him  did  not  mean  speculation,  nor  yet  an  isolated  seclusion : 
neitlier  was  its  effect  to  he  seen  in  the  outward  clothing,  or 
want  of  clothing,  of  a  Diogenes.  Philosophy  was  "  a  daily 
f  speech  and  thought,  to  secure  a  haj»py  life,"  ivkfrfeui 


'  Tlie  following,  according  to  ProfciBor  Gotitticrz.  is  a  table  of  fragments 
belonging  (o  Epicurus  from  UerculoiieuDi : — 


On  CauKs  of  Error. 
I  Fmgmenta  od  the  Freedom  of 

I      the  wm 

Ou  Error. 

IJd  Life  after  Death. 


1  Diog.  L.  X.  143,  which 


L 


Thotraatiao  waaoKgiDollj  in  thirty  .(even  bnoka.     FacsimUo  of  1  and 
pnMTved  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oiford.     Id  2  occnri  a  curioi 
tftWTiKJt.     Is  tliis  the  right  reading  of  the  word 
umall;  «t*nda  iiepumri  {al.  iitpmuii,  i^aipirtrj) 

■  Epicunu  waa  bom  in  the  year  34'2  or  341  b.c.     Came  to  Athena  i: 
B,c.  (Diog.  X.  2).      Died  270  B.C.  (Biog.  x.  15|.     That  the  «*-hool  lasUd  to  at 
least  th(>  thin)  centniy  after  Christ  is  proved  by  whnt  Diogenes  saya  (J  9), 
wnting  in  the  tint  half  of  the  third  centui;,  accoi'diug  tu  Zelltr. 
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Xoyoi^  KoX  BiaXoyuTfioK  rov  eifSaifwva  fiiov  irepiiroiova-a.  It  was 
not  necessary  to  have  read  deeply  or  thought  profoundly  : 
indeed,  literature  and  education  were  often  more  of  a  hindrance 
than  otherwise.  "  My  good  sirs,  leave  all  culture  alone"  (iraiZeiajf 
iraaav^  fuucdpioit  <f>€vy€T€)  writes  Epicurus  in  his  letter  to 
Pythocles.^  It  need  not  trouble  any  one,  says  Metrodorus,  his 
pupil,  if  he  had  never  read  a  line  of  Homer,  and  did  not 
know  whether  Hector  was  a  Trojan  or  a  Greek.  And  Cicero* 
adds  his  testimony,  ''nihil  opus  esse  eum,  philosophus  qui 
futurus  sit,  scire  literas."  One  study,  however,  for  a  philosopher 
was  absolutely  necessary,  the  study  of  nature,  and  that  for 
the  reason  that  a  man  cannot  be  happy  unless  he  discard 
superstition.  "A  man  cannot  be  released  from  his  fear  on 
matters  of  highest  import,  unless  he  knows  the  nature  of  the 
universe  and  discards  mythical  superstition,  so  that  without 
physical  science  our  very  pleasures  are  tainted  "  (okrre  ovk  ^v 
aveu  (f>v(rio\joyuK  cucepcUa^  rh^  fihova^  AiroKafifidveiv)}  For  the 
rest,  a  simple  life  without  ostentation,  without  meanness,  not 
pharisaically  temperate,  nor  yet  too  liberally  self-indulgent, 
was  the  ideal  of  Epicurus.  **  For  myself,  I  can  be  pleased 
with  bread  and  water,"  he  says,  "  yet  send  me  a  little  cheese, 
in  order  that  when  I  want  to  be  extravagant,  I  may  be."* 
This  was  the  man,  Diogenes  pithily  adds,  whose  doctrine  was 
that  pleasure  was  the  end  of  life. 

Not  less  clearly  stand  out  the  personal  kindliness,  the  sym- 
pathy, the  generosity,  the  sweetness  of  Epicurus's  character. 
In  the  little  circle  which  surrounded  the  philosopher  in  his 
famous  gardens  were  Polyaenus,  Hermarchus  his  future  suc- 
cessor, Colotes,  possibly  Leonteus  and  his  wife  Themista, 
Leontion,  and  a  beloved  disciple,  Metrodorus.  Metrodorus, 
who  from  the  time  of  his  first  acquaintance  with  Epicurus 
only  left  his  side  for  six  months,  died  before  his  master, 
leaving  two  children.  For  these  Epicurus  seems  to  have 
had  an  especial  tenderness,  leaving  many  injunctions  about 
them  in  his  will.  "  Let  my  heirs  watch  over  the  daughter  of 
Metrodorus,"  he  "v^Tites,  "and  when  she  grows  up,  let  them 

^  Diog.  X.  G ;  cf .  §  121 :  '*  The  wise  man  lives  poems,  and  does  not  make 
them" — Toiifi/iaTd  re  iyepyelyj  oi'ic  Hv  irot^at.     Also  §  87. 
•  Cic.  rfe  rm,  ii.  4.  12.  •  Diog.  x.  143.  *  Ibid.  11. 
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give  her  in  marriage  to  whomsoever  Hermarchus  slmll  choose, 
if  she  be  modest  and  obedient,"  Among  the  Herculancan 
remains  there  is  a  letter  of  Epicurus  to  a  little  child,  who  may 
possibly  be  this  daughter  of  Metrodorus.  The  letter  runs 
thus :  "  We  came  to  Lampsacua,  Pythocles,  Hermarchus, 
Cteaippus  and  myself,  and  we  are  (^uite  well.  We  found  ther« 
Themista  and  our  other  friends,  and  they  are  quite  well.  I 
hope  you  are  well  too,  and  your  mamma,  and  that  you  obey  her 
and  papa  and  Matron  in  everything,  as  you  used  to  do.  For 
you  know  quite  well,  my  pet,  that  I  and  all  the  others  love 
you  very  much,  because  you  are  obedient  to  them  iu  ever>'- 
thing."'  The  use  of  the  very  words  of  childhood  ("  papa  "  and 
"mamma"),  the  tender  little  expression,  fOTria  (though  why 
Doric  in  form  it  is  hard  to  say),  the  travelling  with  a  sort  of 
retinue,  all  seem  to  mark  this  letter  as  genuine.  But  if  so, 
what  an  admirable  comment  it  forms  on  the  encomiums  in  the 
9th  and  10th  sections  of  Diogenes's  history  ! — on  the  man  who 
could  keep  about  him,  "  held  prisoners  by  the  siren-charais  of 
his  teaching"  (raw  SoyfutTiKaii;  avrov  ireipfjai  irpoKaTaffyeBivre;) , 
such  a  host  of  followers  "  that  whole  cities  could  not  contain 
them,"  who  counted  in  his  school  men  and  women  alike,  and 
could  enlist  in  the  number  of  his  disciples  even  his  slaves,  one 
of  whom,  named  Mus,  attained  some  celebrity  as  a  philosopher ! 
And  in  this  context  we  may  perhaps  read  his  dying  words  to 


'Cf.  Gompen'i  "Ein  brief  Epiknnui  emkind"  iaBermt*,  voL  v.  (1S71) 
pp.  386-3U5. 

According  to  the  arrangement  of  Qomiwrz  tlie  fragment  )■  u  follows  : — 
iiptlyiuBa  tit  Aa^^ior  i- 

k\lii  to!  'Kpiiofix'''  "<''  Knf- 
ffinot,  «ai  itri  JtciTiiXiJ^- 
lur  vyialrtrrat  Beillt' 
Tor  itol  rtM>i  XwTH^t  ^IXout, 
«B  te  roult  nal  ri  *i>  iiyi- 


rpmrSir'  f  i  ylip  tir0i,  rawl 
Art  tai  iyii  nil  «1  Aon-gl 

St.  tmtow  ir(Jflii(<)  »i»Ta 
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Idomeneus,^  which  though  they  contain  possibly  a  note  of 
exaggerated  rhetoric,  yet  bear  a  last  testimony  to  the  quiet 
happy  life  among  friends,  which  his  philosophy  recommended. 
"  On  this  last,  yet  blessed,  day  of  my  life,  I  write  to  you.  Pains 
and  tortures  of  body  I  have  to  the  full,  but  there  is  set  over 
against  these  the  joy  of  my  heart  at  the  memory  of  our  happy 
conversations  in  the  past  Do  you,  if  you  would  be  worthy  of 
your  devotion  to  me  and  philosophy,  take  care  of  the  children 
of  Metrodorus."  ^Eirifj^eKov  r&v  ircUBfov  Mrp-pohdipov  were  the 
last  words  he  wrote. 

If  this  is  not  the  ordinary  notion  which  is  held  about 
Epicurus,  the  reason  is  that  his  philosophy  is  more  studied 
than  his  life,  and  there  are  many  points  of  view  from  which  his 
philosophy  seems  to  invite  criticism  and  disparagement  With 
some  critics,  the  fundamental  idea  of  Epicurus — the  value  of 
human  happiness — is  not  one  which  enlists  their  sympathies  ; 
by  others  an  unconscious  comparison  is  drawn  between  Epicu- 
reanism and  the  magnificent  systems  which  preceded  it — very 
much  of  course  to  the  detriment  of  the  former ;  by  others,  again, 
that  notorious  dislike  of  culture,  which  the  founder  of  the 
school  not  only  felt  but  was  proud  of,  is  considered  fatal  to  his 
philosophic  fame.  And  in  these  ways  Epicureanism  is  un- 
doubtedly open  to  blame ;  to  which  must  also  be  added  a 
certain  logical  weakness  and  inconsistency  of  thought  which  is 
not  surprising  in  one  who  thought  so  lightly  of  logic  as  a  study. 
The  poverty  of  the  theory  of  knowledge  and  truth,  the  incon- 
sistency between  a  systematic  incuriousness  about  astronomy,* 
and  the  acknowledgment  of  the  necessity  of  physics,  the  flat 
contradiction  between  the  reign  of  Law  in  Nature  and  the 
Freedom  of  Will  in  Man,  the  difficulty  of  understanding  how  a 
purely  selfish  theory  of  life  could  not  only  extol  disinterested 
friendship,  but  even  worship  gods  from  whom  nothing  could 
be  obtained, — all  these  points,  and  many  others  beside,  must 
tend  to  lower  our  admiration  for  Epicurus  as  a  philosopher. 


^  Diog.  X.  22.  The  power  and  influence  of  Epicuros  over  his  disciples  is 
acknowledged  by  Lucian :  Alex,  Pseud,  caps.  17,  25,  and  Gl  (Jacobitz). 

'  Cf.  the  astonishing  assertions  in  Diog.  x.  91,  92  ff., — Epicurus  thought  that 
the  sun  was  about  the  same  size  as  it  appears  to  be,  etc.  etc. 
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however  attractive  a   character  may  belong  to   Epicurus  as 
am&n. 

But  the  historical  circiimslances  of  the  time,  which  perhaps 
promoted  individual  virtues,  were  fatal  to  the  elaboration  of  a 
aystematic  philosophy.  It  was  a  time  of  weariness  and  exhaus- 
tion— a  weariness  of  metaphysical  abstraction,  a  weariness  of 
sophistical  ingenuity  and  rhetoric,  a  weariness  of  political 
activity.  At  the  time  when  Epicurus  was  living  at  Athens,  at 
the  close  of  the  fourth  century  B.C.,  the  Grecian  world  had  seen 
the  downfall  of  Thebes,  the  exile  of  Demosthenes,  the  ship- 
wreck of  the  Hellenic  state-system.  The  death  of  Alexander 
at  Babylon  had  led  to  the  fruitless  struggle  for  independence 
in  the  Laniian  war ;  the  conquest  of  Antipater  had  crushed  out 
the  last  efforts  of  Greek  spirit.  Aristotle,  accused  of  atheism, 
had  left  the  city  of  Socrates  and  Plato,  aud  had  died  at 
Chalcis.  In  the  misery  and  repression  of  the  time,  men  did 
not  want  far-reaching  theory  or  elaborate  system,  but  some- 
thing definite,  precise,  concrete ;  same  ideal  of  existence  which 
would  suit  those  who  had  given  up  politics  and  had  become 
isolated  and  self-centred,  a  theory  of  individual  life,  not  a  com- 
pendium of  cosmical  knowledge.  The  philosophy  of  Epicurus 
was  the  most  efi'ectual  answer  to  the  needs  of  the  age.  While 
Stoicism  preached  heroic  fortitude,  and  had  to  be  transformed 
in  a  century  and  a  half.  Epicureanism  in  the  fourth  century 
after  Christ  remained  essentially  the  same  system  which  had 
been  promulgated  by  the  son  of  Neocles. 

"  The  aim  and  end  of  all  action,"  says  Epicurus, "  ia  that  we 
may  neither  suffer  nor  fear," — rovrav  <yap  x^P'-"  a-rrama  wpar- 
TOftev  oTTws  /tjjre  a^rfoi/j.ei'  fLrfTQ  rapP&fiev  ^  —  "  when  once 
this  end  is  realised,  all  the  temptst  of  the  soiil  subsides,  for 
animal  nature  has  then  no  need  to  satisfy,  nothing  is  wanting 
to  the  fidl  completion  of  good,  whether  of  body  or  soid.  For 
we  want  pleasure  when  we  feel  pain  at  its  absence  ;  when  we 
feel  no  pain,  we  want  no  pleasura  It  ia  for  this  reason  that 
we  say  that  pleasure  is  the  beginning  and  end  of  a  happy  hfe." 
^H  Here  at  least  there  is  a  concrete  and  definite  answer  to  men's 
^H    demands.     "  Who  will  show  us  any  good  ?  "  was  the  pressing 
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question  asked  amid  the  ruins  of  Hellenism.  The  good 
is  pleasure,  and  pleasure  is  the  good,  is  the  answer  of  Epi- 
curus. Nor  will  he  have  any  mistake  as  to  his  meaning. 
"I  can  conceive  of  no  good  remaining,"  he  says,  "if  you 
take  from  me  the  pleasures  of  taste,  the  pleasures  of  love, 
and  the  pleasures  of  ear  and  eye."^  And  Metrodorus,  the 
disciple,  exaggerating,  as  is  the  wont  of  disciples,  the  teaching 
of  his  master,  says  boldly :  "  It  is  in  the  belly  that  the  natural 
reason  of  man  finds  the  chief  object  of  his  care."*  The  brother 
of  Metrodorus,  a  certain  Timocrates,  who  was  a  renegade  from 
Epicurus's  school,  found  in  this  and  other  texts  plenty  of  matter 
for  scandaL  He  had  had  hard  work,  he  said,  to  get  away  from 
his  nightly  revels  and  all  his  mystic  confraternity.  As  to 
Epicurus  Si?  t%  fiyAptv;  ifulv  irrrb  Tpv<fnj^' — awetval  re  axn^  re 
KoX  Mip-poBcop^  eraipa^  koX  aXKa^*  Mapfidpiov  koX  'HSeiav  koX 
'Epaynov  Koi  NuciSiov}  "Notum  inter  accolas  odium/'  and 
Epicurus*s  name  was  the  subject  of  many  attributes,  of  which 
KwaiZoXoyo^  was  by  no  means  the  worst. 

But  Epicurus  was  not  such  a  tiro  in  pleasures  as  to  sup- 
pose that  a  life  of  sensual  enjoyment  was  a  life  of  happiness. 
A  man  of  fierce,  sensual  nature  like  Aristippus,  with  the  hot 
blood  of  Africa  in  his  veins,  might  indeed  think  so,  and  make 
moments  of  pleasurable  emotion  (jtovoxpovo^:  rfBovrJ)  the  motto 
of  his  school.  But  a  man  who  lived  no  tempestuous  life  like 
the  Cyrenaic,  but  taught  in  his  garden  at  Athens,  who  expressly 
recommended  his  puj)ils  to  live  in  the  country,*  was  not  likely 
to  be  a  libertine  and  a  voluptuary.  Does  pleasure  only  consist 
in  motion  and  restlessness  ?  Can  indiscriminate  indulgence  in 
pleasures  secure  happiness,  not  only  for  the  present,  but  for 
life  ?  Do  pleasures  differ  only  in  quantity  and  not  in  kind  ? 
and  is  not  the  pleasure  of  the  mind  higher  than  the  pleasure  of 
the  body  ?  Does  not  man.  as  rational,  look  before  and  aft^r, 
and  is  not  therefore  the  future  and  the  past,  as  well  as  the 
present,  matter  of  concern  for  him  ?  Such  were  the  questions 
which  naturally  presented  themselves  to  Epicurus,  and  mate- 

*  Diog.  X.  6. 

•  Ap.  Athcn.  vii.  ii,  trcpl  ycurHpa  6  /card  <f)6<Tip  ffadl^up  \&yos  t^p  Arcurop  Ix** 
arovSiflv.     Cf.  Eur.  Cyclopn^  335  (Paley),  kclL  rg  fxtyioT-n  yaarpl  rjde  BaiyMpiOP, 

■  Diog.  X.  6,  7.  ■*  [rbp  <r6<t>ov]  <l>i\ayfr/ia€tp, — Ibid.  120. 
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rially  qnalified  his  views  on  pleasure.  "We  do  not  choose 
every  pleasure :  there  are  times  when  we  relinquish  many 
pleasures,  when  the  consequent  inconvenienciea  are  greater, 
and  we  hold  many  pains  to  be  more  choiceworthy  than 
jileaaures,  when,  after  much  endurance  of  pain,  we  are  re- 
warded by  a  higher  pleasure.  Every  pleasure  is  in  its  essential 
nature  a  good,  but  not  every  pleasure  is  choiceworthy,  just  as 
eveiy  pain  is  an  evil,  but  is  not  therefure  always  to  be  avoided,"' 
And  again,  veiy  explicitly :  "  When  we  say  that  pleasure  is 
lie  end,  we  do  not  mean  the  pleasures  of  the  libertine  and 
the  pleasures  of  mere  enjoyment,  as  some  critics,  either  igno- 
rant, or  antagonistic,  or  unfriendly,  suppose;  but  the  absence 
of  pain  in  the  body  and  trouble  in  the  mind."*  Hence  the 
necessity  of  prudence  and  self-control  in  the  direction  of  life — 
11  prudence  which  is  only  to  be  taught  by  philosophy.  "  For 
it  is  not  drinkinga  and  revellings,  nor  the  pleasures  of  love, 
uor  tubles  loaded  with  dainties,  which  beget  the  happy  life, 
but  sober  reasoning  {vri^tnv  Xoytaiio-!),  to  discover  what  must 
be  sought  or  avoided,  and  why,  and  to  banish  the  fancies  which 
have  most  power  to  distract  men's  souls.  Pliilosophy  has  no 
more  priceless  element  than  prudence,  from  which  all  the 
other  virtues  flow,  teaching  us  that  it  is  not  possible  to  live 
pleasantly  without  also  living  sensibly,  honourably,  and  justly ; 
nor  yet  to  live  sensibly,  honourably,  and  justly  without  living 
pleasantly,"'  Therefore  says  Epicmns, "  Let  not  the  young  man 
delay  to  learn  philosophy,  neither  let  the  old  man  weary  ol 
philosophy :  forno  one  is  either  under  age  or  over  age  to  secure 
his  soul's  health,"*  In  point  of  fact,  the  end  of  a  wise  man's 
life  is  not  pleasure  in  the  ordinary  sense,  but  health,  ease, 
serenity  {xrfieia,  airovla,  aTapa^ia).^ 

To  the  reahsation  of  this  serenity  many  things  appear  as 
obstacles.  Nature  seems  against  a  man,  fate  crushes  him  in 
its  grasp,  the  gods  are  not  always  his  friends,  death  comes  at 
the   last   to  end  all  his  hopes  and  energies.     Epicurus  saw 


¥ 


Diog.  129,  '  Ibid.  X.  131,  '  Ibid.  132.  *  Ibid.  122. 

Cf.  Lacian,  Bit  aeauatut,  cap.  22.  Pieratiiui,  ch.  11.  The  former 
}>Utage  ii  a  dialogue  between  the  Srod  and  Bpicnrus  himself ;  the  tatter  ia 
coticeiued  with  the  Eiricureui  idea  of  felicilj . 
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clearly  enough  that  these  impediments  must  be  removed  out  of 
the  path  of  men's  happiness,  although,  unfortunately,  in  nearly 
each  case,  the  removal  is  effected  at  the  expense  of  his  logic. 
The  whole  of  the  superstructure  which  he  builds  on  the  founda- 
tions of  Hedonism  and  Sensationalism  is  an  interesting  attempt 
to  go  beyond  his  ground-plan,  to  find  room  for  the  complexity 
and  the  many-sidedness  of  life  on  the  narrow  platform  of  what 
is  called  Individualism.  Most  of  the  miseries  of  life  are  caused 
by  superstition,  and  the  first  effort  of  the  wise  man  must  con- 
sequently be  to  oppose  science  to  religion,  a  knowledge  of 
nature  to  an  imaginative  mythology.  Science,  says  Epicurus, 
is  freedom;  mental  serenity  means  enfranchisement  from  all 
mythical  opinions,  and  the  constant  memory  of  the  main  facts 
of  nature.  "  For  if  we  study  those  events  whence  arise  our 
anxiety  and  fear,  we  shall  find  their  true  causes  and  be  free."^ 
Here  is  the  first  breach  made  in  that  theory  of  unintellectual- 
ism  with  which  Epicurus  staited.  It  is  all  very  well  to  tell 
men  to  eschew  culture  and  be  happy ;  but  it  is  impossible  at 
the  same  time  to  tell  them  to  be  sages.  However  much  it  may 
be  true  in  some  given  point  that  ignorance  is  bliss,  it  is  not  a 
good  maxim  for  a  life  which  aims  at  being  continuously  haj)py. 
The  theory  breaks  down  at  the  outset,  directly  it  is  discovered 
that  happiness  means  at  least  freedom  from  fear,  and  that  fear- 
lessness is  not  attainable  without  knowledge.  Some  of  the 
elements  of  culture  may  indeed  be  abandoned ;  a  man  need 
not  know  literature,  he  may  "act  poems  and  not  make  them ;"  a 
Polyaenus  may,  on  his  entrance  to  the  Epicurean  ranks,  abjure 
the  higher  mathematics  which  made  him  famous ;  and  Epicurus 
himself  might  declare  the  knowledge  of  celestial  phenomena  to 
be  either  useless  or  unattainable  a  few  years  before  Archimedes 
and  Hipparchus  measured  the  volume  of  the  earth  and  the 
approximate  distance  of  the  moon;*  but  yet  a  certain  amount 
of  science  is  indispensable,  so  as  to  make  head  against  foolish 
superstition.  Almost  the  chief  endowment  of  the  Epicurean 
sage  must  be  a  knowledge  of  nature,  for  "without  physical 

*  Diog.  X.  82. 

•  Cf.  M.  Guyaa*8  La  Morale  (TEpicure,  p.  185.  He  there  compares 
Epiciiru8*8  incuriousness  with  that  of  Augoste  Comte.  Cf.  too  Cic.  Accid,  ii. 
33.  106 ;  Fin,  i.  6.  20. 
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knowledge  our  very  pleasures  are  taiuted."  Eeligion  lias  been, 
as  Lucretius  afterwards  said,  the  chief  cause  of  the  gi'eatest 
evila ;  and  it  is  only  possible  to  checkmate  religion  by  science. 

What  then  is  to  be  our  view-  of  natural  operations  ?  what 
is  the  character  of  this  saving  and  enfranchising  physics  ? 
Epieurus's  scheme  is  a  strictly  materialistic  one,  for  the  details 
of  which  he  is  mainly  indebted  to  Democritus.  All  life  is 
material,  some  form  of  body  being  at  the  base  of  all  existence. 
The  ultimate  elements  of  nature  are  not  the  so-called  elements 
which  EmjMjdocles  made  his  aToij(€M.  Fire,  earth,  air,  and 
water  are,  in  fact,  not  simple  bodies  at  all,  but  complex  aggre- 
gates, which  can  be  divided  into  something  more  primordial 
and  original.  At  the  base  of  things  scientific  analysis  reveals 
two  elements,  atoms  and  void,  both  of  which  are  infinite  ;  and 
the  beginnings  of  creation  are  due  to  the  infinite  atoms  falling 
through  infinite  space,  collecting  and  aggregating  themselves 
here  and  there  and  forming  worlds,  life  meaning  the  collection 
of  atoms,  death  their  dispersion..^  Even  the  soul  is  really 
material,  formed  out  of  atoms  which  are  indeed  finer  and  rarer 
than  those  which  go  to  the  creation  of  other  substances,  but 
still  essentially  material  in  their  structure,'  Atoms  have  only 
primary  qualities,  shape,  size,  and  weight ;  other  qualities  of 
taste  or  colour  are  only  subjective  and  secondary.* 

But  before  we  get  so  far  as  this,  the  question  naturally  occurs 
as  to  the  capacities  of  the  human  mind  for  ascertaining  the 
truth  about  nature.  What  is  the  criterion  of  truth  ?  Sensation, 
ditr$r}a-K,  is  the  answer  of  Epicurus.  In  that  part  of  his 
philosophy  which  answers  to  Logic,  and  which  in  his  t«muno- 
logy  is  TO  KavQvucov,  he  is  very  explicit  on  this  matter.  "  Tlie 
criteria  of  Truth  are  sensations : — There  is  nothing  which  can 
convict  sensations  of  error;  neither  a  similar  sensation,  for 
similar  sensations  have  an  equal  value ;  nor  yet  different 
sensations,  for  they  refer  to  different  objects;  nor  yet  reason, 
for  reason  itself  is  constructed  out  of,  depends  upon,  sense  (ttS? 
yip  X070?  WTTO  rav  altrO^trewv  ^prrtjrat}."*  How  then  does 
error  arise,  for  it  is  obvious  that  hallucinations,  for  instance, 
and  dreams,  are  real  ?    It  arises,  not  in  the  sensation  itself,  but 


^L  ■  VioR.  X.  .1R.  40,  41. 


'  Ibid.  K 
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in  our  inference  from  the  sensation.  The  actual  sensation  of  a 
ghost  which  a  nervous  man  sees  is  real  and  indubitable ;  the 
mistake  arises  when  he  draws  the  inference  that  what  he  sees 
has  a  real  existence  outside  him.  Yet  go  beyond  mere  sensa- 
tion we  must;  for  how  else  are  we  even  to  attempt  to  interpret 
for  ourselves  the  constitution  of  nature  ?  Epicurus  feels  tha 
neceeaity,  but  is  not  very  scientific  iu  hia  theory  of  the  pro- 
cesses founded  on  sensation.  There  are  irpoK-ff^K,  he  8ay% 
which  are  notions  founded  ou  repeated  sensations,  and  So^cu, 
which  are  opinions,  and  \6^oi,  which  ia  ratiocination.  The 
whole  process  seems  to  go  on  naturally,  without  any  idea  of 
the  activity  of  mental  construction.  Eveiy  body  throws  out 
etS6)\a,  images  of  itself,  and  these  images  may  come  differently 
to  different  men — not  that  the  thing  itself  changes,  but  that 
the  images,  which  men  see  of  it,  are  different.  Hence,  as 
Protagoras  said,  what  seems  to  a  man  to  be  true  is  true  for  him, 
aud  yet  there  is  a  real  objective  truth,  as  well  as  subjective 
opinions.  But  how  in  any  given  case  are  we  to  know  that  we 
have  got  hold  of  the  true  image  ?  Here  Epicurus  fails  us ; 
whether  he  falls  back  upon  the  Democritean  dogma  that  there 
is  a  true  knowledge  of  the  intelligence,  as  well  as  a  false  know- 
ledge of  mere  sense-impression,  or  whether  he  cuts  the  knot  by 
the  assertion  that  the  images  of  the  wise  man  are  always  true. 
In  each  case  the  solution  is  more  than  unsatisfactory  ;  and  in 
this  failure,  the  whole  theory  of  nature,  so  far  transcending  the 
mere  impressions  of  sense,  is  involved  in  uncertainty  and 
doubt.  J 

But  tliis  is  after  all  a  logical  or  metaphysical  difficuIt^J 
antecedent  to  the  study  of  nature.  There  is,  however,  another 
of  a  more  practical  nature  which  the  Epicurean  system  of 
physics  has  to  meet.  If  everything  in  nature  goes  by  fixed 
and  unalterable  laws,  is  not  man  too  bound  in  the  links  of  au 
iron  fate  ?  For  man  is,  according  to  the  materialistic  position, 
part  of  nature,  his  body  formed  of  the  grosser  atoms  and  his 
soul  of  the  finer.  And  if  so,  what  becomes  of  human  happiness 
before  the  rigid  laws  of  Necessity  ?  For  Fate,  too,  as  well  as 
superstition,  is  a  stem  schoolmaster,  driving  us  in  ways  which 
dn  not  make  for  our  peace.  How  can  man's  ft'eedom, 
which  his  happiness  seems  to  depend,  be  secured  side  by 
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with  that  regularity  of  natural  law  which  is  to  bauish  super- 
etition  ?  Here  Epicurua'stlieory,  judged  by  a  modem  staudard, 
becomes  almost  puerile.  The  atoms,  according  to  him,  have  a 
certaiu  wilful  spontaneity  of  their  own ;  they  do  not  descend 
in  parallel  lines:  they  swerve  aside,  self-moved,  and  in  this 
power  of  the  atoms  to  deviate  from  the  perpendicular,  Epicurus 
finds  the  origin  of  human  free-will.>  This  is  the  celebrated 
doctrine  of  tlie  "  clinamen,"  which  Lucretius  expounds  at 
length,  and  which  Cicero  covers  with  ridicule*  It  may  be, 
of  course,  that  we  have  not  as  yet  got  the  theory  in  ite  true 
outlines,  Uecent  fragmenta  from  HerciUaneum  throw,  accord- 
ing to  Professor  Gomperz  of  Vienna,  clearer  light  upon  this 
much-vexed  question.  "  From  these  fragments  there  arises  a 
series  of  deductions  which,  it  seems  to  me,  are  indubitable. 
Epicurus  was  not,  as  has  been  hitherto  supposed,  an  Indeter- 
imoist :  he  was  an  opponent  of  Fatalism,  not  of  Determinism  : 
lie  did  not  believe  in  the  causeleasness  of  human  acts  of  will ; 
for,  like  Voltaire  and  others,  he  beUeved  that  man  to  be  morally 
free  whose  actions  were  determined  by  his  own  opinions :  he 
avoided,  like  the  beat  thinkers  of  our  day  (like  Mill,  Grote,  or 
Bain),  the  use  of  the  word  Necessity  in  the  processes  of  the 
will,  as  a  misleading  expression.  Like  these  philosophers,  he 
held  that  it  was  unsuitable  to  denote  the  efficacy  of  irresistible 
causes,  and  the  efBcacy  of  all  causes  generally  by  one  and  the 
same  expression.  Finally,  his  theory  of  the  will  was  coloured 
by  that  doctrine  of  knowledge  which  was  peculiar  to  him  and 
(0  Democritus.  The  problem  evidently  culminates  with  him 
in  the  question — How  can  an  act  of  will  through  an  image 
(fTSaXac)  from  without  (the  antecedent  of  every  perception 
and  mental  representation)  be  excited  and  determined  by  the 
collection  of  our  convictions,  t.e.  (in  his  sense)  our  whole 
personality,"*  Whatever  may  be  the  exact  opinions  of  Epicurus 
on  this  matter,  two  things  are  clear — First,  that  he  declared  (aa 
i^ainst  the  Stoics)  that  such  a  thing  as  Fate  did  not  exist  (7171' 

'  Plntorch,  dc  SolrH.  Aniin.  7.  »»•«  ri  i-fi'  iudt  M  iwiXiriu. 

'  M.  Gnyan,  in  hia  La  Moralr  d'Kpietirt,  defends  the  doctrine.  See  pp. 
71-103. 

•  Ncnc  SrHeliiliake  fCjiiiar'*  ittfh*«oiiiicre  iihrr  die  WiUtKi/ragr,  von  Th. 
UoDiperz  (Wion,  187li),  pp.  D-ll.    The  fritginctita  inqueBtioiiarc  thoieniarkc<l 
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elfiapfievrfv  xnro  rivayv  Se<rrr6Tiv  elaar/ofihnjv  irivrwv  fi^  elvcu)  ; 
secondly,  that  freewill  in  man  was  necessary  to  insure  the 
validity  of  moral  distinctions  (to  Bk  irap  fj^v  dii<rrroTOv'  ^  koI 
TO  fiefivTov  Kal  to  ivaPTiov  TrapoKoXovdefv  7riif>VK€v)} 

Even  though  a  man  should  disbelieve  in  Fate,  he  yet  may 
believe  in  the  influence  of  the  Divinity  upon  human  affairs,  and 
the  Divine  influence  may  chance  to  be  malevolent.  In  the 
thoughts  of  many  of  the  Greeks,  the  godhead  was  not  free  from 
envy ;  and  human  happiness,  if  prolonged  for  many  years,  was 
sure  to  bring  down  the  gods*  displeasure.  Even  though  such 
definite  maleficent  purpose  were  wanting,  yet  in  the  action  of 
the  godhead  there  was  something  at  once  irresponsible  and 
incalculable,  which  would  make  the  Epicurean  "serenity" 
difficult  to  realise.  What  then  does  Epicurus  bid  his  followere 
think  about  the  gods  ?  "  In  the  first  place,"  he  says  in  the 
letter  to  Menoeceus,  "  you  must  think  the  god  to  be  a  being 
incorruptible  and  blessed,  according  to  ordinary  notions  on  the 
subject :  attribute  to  him  nothing  which  is  inconsistent  with 
his  incorruptibility,  or  inappropriate  to  his  blessedness,  but 
think  about  him  everything  which  is  true  to  that  union  of 
happiness  and  immortality  which  he  enjoys.  For  gods  there 
veritably  are,  because  our  idea  of  them  is  clear.  But  they 
are  not  what  most  people  think  them  to  be ;  and  the  atheist 
is  not  he  who  destroys  the  gods  of  the  people,  but  he  who 
attributes  the  fancies  of  the  people  to  gods."  *      And  again : 

8  and  9  in  the  list  given  al)ove.  [Pap.  1056  ;  CoU.  prior  x.  C97  ;  CoU.  alt. 
vi.  55  seq.]  Here  is  a  fragment  tolerably  easy  to  foUow,  as  restored 
by  Professor  Gromperz : — 

o6  {di  dtr)o\€lr€i  rd  wdOrj  tov  yl¥{€ff0€u)  i'Oi;^«(T)||eu» 

T€  (IXXtJXow  Kcd  (fjL)dx{€(T)dai  KcU  fieTapv6ful;€ip  (sic) 

(at  ^x<>»'^«*  *«^  ^^  ^o(i;)Totf  Hjv  od(T)Lap  Kcd  oix^ 

iy  rj  ^f  dpXV^  pubvov  awrrd/rei  Kcd  iv  rj  to€ 

r€pi4xotn-os  Kcd  iir€urt6pTos  icotA  t6  oMftarov 

dydyK7j{i).  el  ydp  ris  Kcd  T<j5  yovBcrelp  koI  t<J) 

vovdeTcurdai  t^  /card  t6  a6{T6)fxa(T)ov  dydyxrip 

irp(o(r)i'(^yaot).— Pap.  1056,  21,  and  Pap.  697,  D,  L 
Cf.  too  Die  Ueberreste  dues  Buches  von  Epikur  trtpl  <p6ff€Uis  (Gomperz,  Wien, 
1879),  which  adds  to  the  foregoing.     Also  Fr.  Bahnsch  (Pkilolog,  Anzeiger 
1878.  Nr.  5,  Art.  73.) 
1  Diog.  X.  133. 

•  Ibid,  123,  d<re/3^f  W,  oi'x  b  rods  ruv  ToXXwr  Ocoifs  dvaifMP,  dXX'  6  riks  rutm 
roXXflr  dd^as  Otois  Tpoffdrrwy. 
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"  The  blessed  and  immortal  deity  neither  feels  trouble  nor 
causes  trouble :  he  feela  no  anger,  nor  is  he  moved  by  flattery : 
for  all  such  feelings  indicate  weakness  "  (ev  rurOevei  yap  wdp  to 
TOtovTop)}  On  the  one  hand,  then,  if  the  gods  are  really 
happy,  they  can  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  troubles  of  the 
world ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  tli«y  have  nothing  to  do  with 
human  affairs,  men  need  not  be  afraid  of  their  interference. 
Thus  the  very  condition  of  happiness  in  the  gods  secures  the 
inviolability  of  human  happiness.  The  gods,  infinite  in  num- 
ber, live  in  happy  ease  in  the  intervals  which  separate  the 
inBuitc  worlds,*  They  are  in  stature  like  men,  composed  of 
very  fine  atoms ;  they  eat  food,  and  thus  repair  the  rav^es  of 
time ;  they  are  mal^  and  female ;  and  I'hilodemus,  according  to 
a  Herculanean  fragment,  has  the  hardihood  to  assert  that  they 
speak  something  like  the  Greek  language. 

It  is  at  the  least  doubtful  how  far  Epicurus  himself  would 
assent  to  all  these  predications  about  the  godhead  which  were 
certainly  rife  in  his  school.  It  would  savour  too  much  of  that 
"  attributing  of  the  fancies  of  the  people  to  gods,"  which,  in  his 
own  fine  phrase,  constituted  the  character  of  the  real  atheist. 
But,  whatever  may  be  the  mental  reservations  or  nuances  of 
thought  iuvolved,  Epicurus  undoubtedly  asserted  that  the  gods 
exist,  for  the  notions  we  have  of  them  (based  on  sensations)  are 
clear,  and  clearness  is  to  hira,  as  well  as  to  Descartes,  the  test 
of  truth.  Perhaps  the  images  of  them  which  are  found  in 
men's  minds  are  due,  as  Democritus  thought,  to  the  fact  that 
while  all  objects,  distant  as  well  as  near,  send  off  ttBtoXa  of 
themselves,  the  inter\'ening  medium  of  air  distorts  and  magnifies 
the  images  received  by  the  senses.  Perhaps  they  were  mere  ideals 
of  human  Hfe  and  happiness,  for  Epicurus  in  one  passage  declares 
that  they  were  only  to  be  apprehended  by  reason — Xot^  Betopri- 
ToiJs  elvai.'  Perhaps  Epicurus  was  after  all,  in  this  respect, 
somewhat  of  a  hypocrite,  according  to  the  judgment  of  Posi- 
donius.  This  much  at  least  is  certain,  that,  whatever  the  gods 
were,  they  were  not  to  be  allowed  to  interfere  either  with  the 
reign  of  law  in  the  natural  world,  or  with  the  happim 

*  Diog,  t,  139,  '  ri  lUTatiaiua,  intenriundia. 

'  Diog.  X.  139.     Ladui  makee  Epicurus  su  atheist ;  L-f.  the  Sia  aeciaahu, 
Zeiu  Tragotdtu,  22,  and  Itaromcnippiu,  32. 
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Epicurean  wise  man.  The  Epicureans  might  worship  at  the 
temples,  and  a  Diocles  might  feel  the  grandeur  of  Zeus  himself 
increased  by  the  sight  of  an  Epicurus  on  his  knees ;  *  but  Zeus 
was  no  longer  to  be  the  cloud-compeller,  the  lord  of  heaven  and 
earth:  he  might  retain  his  majesty,  but  he  must  lose  his 
terrors. 

Yet,  even  so,  the  possibility  of  worshipping  such  gods 
demands  greater  self-forgetfulness  in  the  wise  man  than  Epi- 
curus allows  him.  It  is  a  remark  of  Seneca,  that  although 
Epicurus  banished  disinterestedness  from  morality,  he  yet 
allowed  it  a  place  in  the  worship  of  the  gods.*  What  reason 
could  induce  a  man  who  was  persuaded  that  his  own  pleasure 
was  his  only  object  in  life,  to  worship  gods  who  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  course  of  the  world?  What  good  could  he  get 
from  them?  what  evil  could  he  avert  by  his  bended  knees? 
And  if  nothing  could  be  gained  from  such  an  act,  what  induce- 
ment was  there  for  a  man  to  perfonn  it  ?  The  same  difl&culty 
occurs  in  the  Epicurean  theory  of  friendship.  Friendship,  like 
every  other  external  relation,  must  in  such  a  system  be  ulti- 
mately based  on  its  advantages.  'H  ^CKla  hik  tcl^  xpe^,  says 
Epicurus,  althougli  he  adds  that  a  great  part  of  the  resulting 
advantage  is  the  sense  of  community  in  enjoyment.  Yet,  how- 
ever selfish  in  origin,  friendship  appears  eventually  to  figure  as 
a  highly  disinterested  virtue — Epicurus  in  this  view  of  the 
subject  resembling  tlie  ordinary  modern  Utilitarian.  Hardly 
any  friendships,  moreover,  were  more  celebrated  than  the  Epi- 
curean, as  Cicero  remarks ;  and  hardly  any  words  were  too 
strong  to  recommend  it.  "Of  all  the  things  which  wisdom 
provides  for  the  happiness  of  a  lifetime  by  far  the  greatest  is 
friendship."'  And  so  high  a  view  has  Epicurus  of  the  society 
of  friends,  that  he  expressly  discountenances  the  Pythagorean 
formula  of  friendly  communism.  A  professed  communism 
argues  distrust,  and  distrust  is  the  ruin  of  friendship.*    When 


*  Ace  to  M.  Guyau,  La  Morale  d* Epicure,  p.  178. 

*  Senec.  de  Bene/,  rv.  xix. 

*  Cic.  /7m.  i.  20,  65 ;  ibid.  ii.  25,  80. 

^  T6y  T€  'FdirUovpoy  fi^  d^iovy  €ls  t6  Koivbv  KaTarldeffOat  rhs  oMas,  Ka$dwtp  rdv 
llv0ay6paPt  KoiydL  rd  rwv  <l>l\(if¥  \iyovra'  6.ti<ftovvtuv  ydp  ehcu  rb  roiovror*  tl  S* 
drtffTWP,  o(fdi  <f>Ckup, — Diog.  x.  11  ;  cf.  ibid.  148. 
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we  consider  the  eelfisli  origin  of  friendship,  it  ia  not  surprisiiig 
to  learn  that  the  later  Epicureans  were  much  exercised  with 
n^rd  to  the  proper  interpretation  of  the  phenomenon. 

One  more  obstacle  to  liappiness  remains,  the  most  difBcult 
yet  the  moat  necessary  to  remove.  The  awful  shadow  of  death 
lies  across  men's  lives,  quenching  not  only  enthusiasm  but 
serenity  in  the  fear  of  impending  pain  and  perfect  annihilation. 
How  is  a  man  to  bear  up  against  so  inevitable  a  future  ?  How 
is  the  delicate  plant  of  human  happiness  to  thrive  in  such  an 
undermined  soil  ?  Some  of  Epicurus's  beat  sayings  have  refer- 
ence to  death.  "  Accustom  yourself,"  he  tells  Menoeceus,  "  to 
think  that  death  has  nothing  to  do  with  us,  since  every  good 
and  every  evil  depends  on  sensation,  and  death  is  the  absence 
of  sensation.  Whence  it  cornea  that  the  true  knowledge  that 
death  has  nothing  to  do  with  ua  makes  what  is  mortal  in  life 
really  enjoyable,  not  because  it  adds  to  life  immoitality,  hut 
because  it  takes  away  our  longing  for  immortality.  For  there 
ia  nothing  which  can  terrify  a  man  in  life,  when  he  is  assured 
that  there  is  nothing  terrible  in  the  absence  of  life.  So  that  he 
ia  a  fool  who  tells  ua  to  fear  death,  not  because  its  presence 
will  torment  ua,  but  that  its  anticipation  torments  us.  For 
Uiat  which  troubles  us  not  when  it  is  come,  has  but  vain 
terrors  when  it  is  looked  forward  to.  Death,  then,  the  most 
awful  of  ills,  ia  nothing  in  our  eyes ;  for  when  we  are,  death  is 
not,  and  when  death  is,  we  are  not."*  But  fear  is  not  to  be 
exorcised  by  sophisms,  and  the  question  still  presses  for  an 
answer.  Are  not  our  pleasures  ruined  by  the  prospect  of  death  ? 
No,  answers  Epicurus,  for  pleasure  is  not  made  pleasure  by 
continuance,  it  ia  whole  and  entire  in  every  pleasurable 
moment  Pleasure  is  still  pleasure,  liappiness  is  yet  happiness. 
even  though  it  be  doomed  to  an  inevitable  death.  "Time, 
whether  huiited  or  unlimited,  involves  an  equal  amount  of 
pleasure,  if  a  man  measures  it  by  reason."'  Can  this  con- 
sideration, then,  help  the  Epicurean,  that  pleasure  is  pleasure, 
whether  it  is  fleeting  or  permanent,  whether  it  cornea  once  or 
laate  a  lifetime  ?  Yet,  when  we  remember  that  it  was  only  by 
means  of  the  idea  of  continuance  that  Epicurus  overcame  the 
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fAoviXpovo^  fjhovri  of  the  Cyrenaics,  that  the  pleasure  he  recom- 
mended was  precisely  not  the  pleasure  of  any  given  moment, 
but  that  pleasure  which  could  last  and  become  a  permanent 
possession,  even  this  consolation  breaks  down.  Here  once 
more,  in  the  case  of  death,  as  in  the  case  of  fate,  freewill,  and 
the  gods,  the  higher  philosophy  of  Epicurus  is  found  too  wide 
for  his  foundation,  and  mental  serenity,  the  Epicurean  ideal  of 
life,  can  only  be  gained  at  the  expense  of  Epicurean  logic. 

After  all,  one  has  to  turn  away  from  the  system,  in  order  to 
reconstitute  one's  notion  of  the  man.  We  think  rather  of  the 
kindly  and  genial  teacher,  realising  the  "  rus  in  urbe  '*  in  his 
Athenian  garden,  and  surrounded  by  his  friends,  the  faithful 
Metrodorus,  Polyaenus  the  converted  mathematician,  Hermar- 
chus  the  future  successor,  above  all,  the  little  Epicurus  and  his 
sister,  Metrodorus's  children.  There  are  no  asperities  about 
Epicurus,  no  angular  points  of  chagrin  or  disappointment  or 
bafi9ed  hopes.  He  is  as  much  above  his  professed  opinions  as 
the  ordinary  man  is  below  them.  His  system  may  require  a 
selfish  account  of  friendship,  yet  he  can  say,  "  It  is  more  blessed 
to  give  than  to  receive."^  His  theoretic  view  of  death  forces 
him  to  deny  it  any  terrors ;  yet  he  knows  the  full  value  of  life, 
and  can  administer  a  stem  rebuke  to  the  pessimist  (perhaps 
Hegesias,  6  ireunddvaro^;)  of  his  own  day.  "  He  who  admonishes 
a  youth  to  live  well,  and  an  old  man  to  die  well,  is  a  fool ;  but 
far  worse  is  the  man  who  says,  *  It  is  well  not  to  have  been 
bom,  and,  when  born,  it  is  best  to  die.'  For  if  he  means  what 
he  says,  why  not  die  at  once  ?  It  is  quite  open  to  him  to  do 
so.  But  if  he  is  jesting  at  us,  he  is  frivolous  on  subjects  which 
do  not  admit  of  jest."  *  Epicurus  might  despise  superstition, 
yet  he  felt  that  fatalism  was  more  morally  ruinous.  "  It  were 
better  to  follow  the  myths  about  the  gods  than  be  a  slave  to  the 
fate  of  the  physicists."  ^  Seneca,  who  felt  all  the  attractions  of 
the  Epicurean  system,  has  preserved  for  us  another  saying  of 

^  tA  e5  irotcti'  ffiibp  iffrt  toO  irdurxfi-f- — Plut.  Kon  posse  suav,  riv,  13.  4. 

•  Diog.  X.  126,  127  ;  cf.  Soph.  (£W.  CoL  1225. 

'  Ibid,  134.  So  again  a  man's  happiness  is  not  to  be  imperilled  by  a  belief  in 
lack  and  chance.  **  Little  indeed  is  the  power  which  fortune  has  over  a  wise 
man,  for  the  main  interests  of  life  have  been,  are,  and  will  be  ordered  by 
Reason"  (c.  144).  And  again  :  *' Chance  does  not  give  us  good  and  HI,  but 
only  the  beginnings  whence  good  or  ill  may  oome  "  (o.  134). 
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Epicurus,  which  has  quite  a  modem  sound:  "Initium  salatis 
est  notitia  peccati  " — the  knowledge  of  sin  is  the  first  step  in 
reform.'  Indeed,  there  is  much  modern  quality  iu  Epicurus. 
Besides  that  doctrine  of  Utilitarianism,  which  fathers  so  much 
modern  philosophical  thought,  there  is  his  belief  in  progress  and 
the  alow  results  of  Time,  "  We  must  admit,"  he  says,  "  that  the 
nature  of  mau  is  in  many  respects  forced  and  schooled  (St&i;^- 
^itu  re  «al  avarfKocr&iivai)  by  circumstances.  Beasoning  after- 
wards perfects  nature's  lessons,  and  adds  thereto  new  discoveries, 
sometimes  quickly,  sometimes  slowly,  sometimes  in  long  periods 
of  time,  practically  infinite."*  It  is  difficult  to  find  in  any 
other  Greek  writer  so  explicit  a  statement  as  this  of  the  effects 
of  Time  on  human  development.  Or  again,  there  is  his  theory 
of  justice,  wliich  anticipates  Hohtiea  and  Locke  and  Rousseau  : 
"  Justice  is  nothing  in  itself,  apart  from  human  societies : — 
Justice  is  the  token  of  a  common  interest,  a  contract  not  to 
wrong  or  to  be  wronged."  '  Or,  once  more,  there  is  the  natural 
origin  attributed  to  Language  (by  no  means  the  ordinary  Greek 
idea),  which  is  said  to  be  neither  a  divine  creation  nor  an 
artificial  product,  but  which  both  Epicurus  and  Lucretius 
explain  as  due  to  the  natural  emissioD  of  sounds  expressive  of 
sensations  and  ideas.* 

But  Epicurus's  chief  merit  is  undoubtedly  found  in  the 
simple,  practical,  and  unaffected  morality  which  he  inculcated 
both  by  precept  and  example.  As  a  summary  of  the  philo- 
sophy of  life  the  following  maxims  are  not  unworthy  to  be 
reckoned  with  the  thoughts  of  greater  men  than  the  Gargettian 
sage  : — "  The  injuries  which  come  to  men  either  through  hatred 
or  envy  or  pride,  the  wise  man  will  conquer  by  reason.  He 
will  acknowledge  the  power  of  feelings  and  passions,  but  will 
not  thereby  be  hindered  in  his  wisdom.  Even  though  he  be 
tortured,  he  is  yet  happy,  albeit  that  at  times  in  his  torture  he 
will  moan  and  groan.^    It  is  the  wise  man  only  who  can  feel 

■  Seuec.  £^.  28, 9. 

'  Diog.  X.  "5  i  d.  Lucret,  v.  1452  :— 

Uiua  et  impigrae  limul  experientia  mentla- 
Panlatim  docuit  pcdetenttiin  progrwlivateB. 

'  Diog.  I.  150.  *  Diog.  X.  75;  Luoret.  v 

'  Aa  ogoilut  the  Stoical  enilunuice  ol  pain. 
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affection  for  his  friends,  whether  present  or  absent.  He  will 
not  punish  his  servants,  but  will  be  compassionate,  and  pardon 
those  who  are  worthy.  No  wise  man  will  fall  in  love,  nor 
believe  that  Eros  is  heaven-sent.  Nor  will  he  be  a  good 
orator.  At  times  a  sage  will  marry  and  beget  children ;  at 
times,  if  circumstances  be  adverse,  he  will  not  marry,  and  will 
try  to  dissuade  others.  He  will  neither  cherish  wrath  in  drunk- 
enness, nor  will  he  engage  in  politics,  nor  become  a  tyrant,  nor 
yet  flatter.  Neither  will  he  beg.  Even  though  bereft  of  eyes, 
the  wise  man  will  still  have  a  hold  on  life.  He  will  feel  grief : 
he  will  think  about  property,  he  will  provide  for  the  future. 
He  will  be  fond  of  a  country  life,  and  bear  a  stout  front  against 
fortune.  Only  so  far  will  he  think  of  repute  amongst  men, 
that  he  be  not  contemned.  More  than  others  he  will  feel 
delight  at  the  theatre.  It  is  only  the  wise  man  who  will  have 
a  right  opinion  on  music  and  poetry ;  yet  the  sage  lives  poems, 
and  does  not  make  them.  Money  he  will  make,  yet  only  in 
wisdom,  if  he  be  in  want.  He  will  court  a  monarch  at  the 
proper  moment;  he  will  humour  a  man,  in  order  to  correct 
him.  He  will  found  a  school,  but  not  to  gain  crowds  of 
scholars.  He  will  give  his  opinion  freely,  and  never  be  at  a 
loss;  in  his  dreams  he  will  be  true  to  himself.  And  some- 
times he  will  die  for  his  friend."^ 

Epicurus  has  had  many  resurrections ;  his  spirit  has*  lived 
again  in  Gassendi,  in  La  Rochefoucauld,  in  Saint-Evremond,  in 
Helvetius,  and  in  Jeremy  Bentham.  Perhaps  this  fragment 
from  Saint-Evremond  may  be  most  fitly  compared  with  the 
summary  of  virtue  just  quoted  from  Epicurus  : — 

"  He  is  a  philosopher  who  keeps  aloof  alike  from  superstition 
and  from  impiety ;  an  Epicurean,  whose  distaste  for  debauchery 
is  as  strong  as  his  appetite  for  pleasure ;  a  man  who  has  never 
known  want,  but  at  the  same  time  has  never  enjoyed  affluence. 
He  lives  in  a  manner  which  is  despised  by  those  who  have 
everything,  envied  by  those  who  have  nothing,  appreciated  by 
those  who  make  their  happiness  and  their  reason  agree.  In  his 
youth  he  hated  waste,  being  persuaded  that  property  was 
necessary  to  make  a  long  life  comfortable.     In  his  age  he  cares 


1  Diog.  X.  117-121. 


not  for  economy,  feeling  that  want  ia  little  to  be  feared,  when 
one  has  but  a  little  time  left  to  want  in.  He  ia  grateful  for 
the  gifts  of  nature,  and  finds  no  fault  with  those  of  fortune; 
he  hates  crime,  endures  error,  and  pities  misfortune.  He  does 
not  try  to  tind  out  the  bad  points  of  men  in  order  to  decry 
them,  but  he  looks  for  their  foibles  in  order  to  give  himself 
amusement ;  is  secretly  rejoiced  at  the  knowledge  of  these 
foibles,  and  would  be  still  more  pleased  to  make  them  known 
to  others,  did  not  his  discretion  forbid.  Life  is  to  his  mind  too 
short  to  read  all  sorts  of  books,  and  to  load  one's  memory  with 
all  sorts  of  things  at  the  risk  of  one's  judgment.  He  devotes 
himself  not  to  the  most  learned  writings,  so  as  to  acq^uire 
knowledge,  but  to  the  most  sensible,  so  as  to  strengthen  his 
understanding.  At  one  time  he  seeks  the  most  elegant  to 
refine  his  taste,  at  another  the  moat  amusing  to  refresh  his 
spirits.  As  for  friendship,  he  has  more  constancy  than  might 
be  expected  from  a  philosopher,  and  more  heartiness  than  could 
be  looked  for  even  in  a  younger  and  less  experienced  man.  As 
for  religion,  he  thinks  justice,  charity,  and  trust  in  the  good- 
ness of  God  of  more  importance  than  sorrow  for  past  ofFencea,"' 
Such  too  was  the  Epicurean  sage ;  not  a  hero,  not  a  statesman, 
not  even  a  pliilosopher,  hut  a  quiet,  humane,  and  prudent  man, 
— "a  hero,"  as  Seneca  says,  "disguised  as  a  woman."  Epi- 
cureanism was  undoubtedly  not  a  speculative  success,  but  as  a 
practical  code  of  life  it  suited  the  world  far  more  than  its  rival. 
Stoicism,  and  lasted  longer.  It  could  not  produce  martyrs,*  or 
satisfy  the  highest  aspirations  of  mankind,  but  it  made  men 
fall  back  on  themselves,  and  find  contentment  and  serenity  in 
a  life  at  once  natural  and  controlled.  AdBe  ^laxrcK,  Live  in 
secret,  was  the  Epicurean  watchword.  "  Keep  my  words,"  said 
Epicurus,  "  and  meditate  on  them  day  and  night,  by  yourself 
or  with  your  friend,  aud  you  shall  live  as  a  god  amongst  men. 
For  there  ia  nothing  mortal  about  a  man  who  lives  in  the 
midst  of  immortal  good."  W.  L.  C. 

'  Quoted  in  George  Sointabaiy'a  Brticle  on  Saint-Evromoiid,   Fartnighllff 
Jtei'itit.  July  IS79. 

*  M.  Gnyau,  however,  Kayi  that  Vuiini,  w  ho  had  hia  tongue  imt  ont,  and 
wu  blunt  at  Tonlonae  ia  IGI9,  was  a  niortTr  for  the  take  of  Epicui 
La  MoToU  d'Epkun,  p.  192.     He  it  tuually  called  ft  Psripfttetk. 
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THE    SPEECHES    OF 
THUCYDIDES/ 


§  1.  The  famous  phrase  in  which  Thucydides  claims  a 
lasting  value  for  his  work  has  had  the  fate  of  many  striking 
expressions :  it  is  often  quoted  apart  from  the  words  which 
explain  it  "A  possession  for  ever,"  not  "the  rhetorical 
triumph  of  an  hour:"  taken  by  itself  this  has  a  ring  of  exul- 
tation, noble  perhaps,  yet  personal,  as  if  the  grave  self-mastery 
of  the  historian  had  permitted  this  one  utterance  in  the  tone  of 
the  Eoman  poet's  confident  retrospect  or  the  English  poet's 
loftier  hope,  speaking  of  a  monument  more  enduring  than  brass, 
of  things  so  written  that  men  should  not  willingly  let  them  die. 
It  is  the  context  that  reduces  the  meaning  to  a  passionless  pre- 
cision. "  The  absence  of  fable  in  the  History,"  he  says, "  will 
perhaps  make  it  less  attractive  to  hearers ;  but  it  will  be  enough 
if  it  is  found  profitable  by  those  who  desire  an  exact  knowledge 
of  the  past  as  a  key  to  the  future,  which  in  aU  human  probability 
will  repeat  or  resemble  the  past.  The  work  is  meant  to  be  a 
possession  for  ever,  not  the  rhetorical  triumph  of  an  hour."  * 
That  the  intention  of  Thucydides  has  been  fulfilled  in  his  own 
sense  is  due  largely  to  the  speeches  which  form  between  a 
fourth  and  fifth  of  the  whole  work.  It  is  chiefly  by  these  that 
the  facts  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  are  transformed  into  typical 
examples  of  universal  laws  and  illuminated  with  a  practical 
significance  for  the  students  of  politics  in  every  age  and  country. 

^  A  table  of  the  Speeches  will  be  found  at  page  322. 

'  i.  22.  The  re  after  rr^/xa  in  the  original  marks  the  connection  of  the 
thought:  "and  «o."  Cp.  L  4,  Miroir  .  .  .  iKpdmjffe  .  ,  ,  t6  t€  \'(f<mK6pf 
in  «U^,  Ko^pu  :  BO  5,  76  re  ffidripo<pop€iff6ai  :  6,  4yvfjiMii>0rfffdM  re  :  9,  'A^a- 
fUianav  re 
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The  acope  of  the  speeches  ia  seen  best  if  we  consider  what  the 
History  would  be  without  them.  The  narrative  would  remain, 
with  a  few  brief  comments  on  great  characters  or  events,  and 
those  two  passages  in  which  Thucydidea  describes  the  moral 
effects  of  pestilence  and  of  party-strife.  But  there  would  be  little 
or  no  light  on  the  inner  workings  of  the  Greek  political  mind, 
on  the  courses  of  reasoning  which  determined  the  action,  on 
the  whole  play  of  feeling  and  opinion  which  lay  beliiud  the 
facts. 

§  2,  The  introduction  of  speeches  became  a  regular  part 
of  ancient  historiography,  and  camo  in  again  at  the  revival  of 
literature,  not  quite  going  out,  in  Italy  and  France  at  least,  till 
the  end  of  the  last  century.  But  the  followers  of  Thucydides 
were  obeyiug  an  established  tradition ;  he  was  tlie  writer  who 
bad  done  most  to  establish  it;  indeed,  he  might  properly  be 
called  its  founder.  The  place  of  the  speeches  in  his  desigu  was 
due  to  special  influences  of  the  age  as  well  as  to  the  peculiar 
bent  of  his  mind ;  we  have  to  consider  what  had  been  done 
before  him,  and  the  plan  on  which  he  went  to  work. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Teloponnesian  war  a  Greek  prose 
literature  scarcely  yet  exi^tted.  The  Ionian  prose- writers  before 
Herodotus,  or  contemporary  with  lum,  are  known  to  us  only 
from  scanty  fragments.  But  the  Augustan  age  possessed  all, 
or  nearly  all,  their  writings ;  and  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus 
has  described  their  general  characteristics,  comparing  them 
collectively  with  Herodotus  and  Thucydides.*  These  Ionian 
■writers,  he  says,  treat  the  annals  of  cities  and  people  sepa- 
rately,*— not  combining  them  into  a  large  picture,  as  Hero- 
dotus does,     Their  common  object  was  to  diffuse  a  knowledge 


>  Dionya.  6^  71m.  &  S.  DioiiTnas  ooncedea  the  more  dignified  name  of 
•inrrpa^t  to  the  Igniao  logographen.  He  namei,  ( I )  m  uiteriur  to  the  age  of 
Tbnoydidea, — Eugtkeon  of  Samoe,  DeiocboBof  Proconne«o8,  Kntlemos  of  Paroa, 
Domoole*  of  Pbigaleia,  Hecataens  of  Miletus,  AcuaiUDB  of  Argos,  Charon  of 
Lwnpaacaa,  Amvleaagoraa  of  ChAlccdon ;  (S)  m  elder  conteinjionirieB  of 
Thncjdidea,— Helluiiciu  of  Leaboa.  Danuato  of  Sigeion,  XenomedM  of  Chioi, 
Xantho*  of  Lydia.  His  words  imply  that  these,  "  and  many  more  "  (fXXai 
<vx'a<),  were  then  eitaiit. 

•ft,  01)  rurdiTTHTft  riXAiJXaii  [rit  Iffroplat),  iXU.  kot"  f(l,n  tat  rtard  rSSm 
tuipeS^m :  whereas  Herodotas  is  said  rsWdt  ini  Sia^povi  Tpd^fii  /t  pia.r 
mtpifpapiir  rpafiuiTrtaa  iyayi^. 
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of  the  legends  which  lived  in  oral  tradition  (ocrot  iiea<i>^ovTo 
fivf]fjL€u),  and  of  the  written  records  {ypa<l>aC)  preserved  in 
temples  or  state-archives ;  and  to  publish  these  "  such  as 
they  received  them,"  without  adding  anything,  and  on  the 
other  hand  without  omitting  "  myths  '*  and  *  theatrical  epi- 
sodes" which  appear  childish  to  a  more  critical  age.^  As 
to  style,  it  is  much  the  same  for  all  of  them, — plain, 
concise,  "  strictly  to  the  point,"  ^  without  artificial  display ; 
but  with  a  certain  freshness,  he  adds,  and  some  degree  of 
charm,  which  has  been  the  secret  of  their  sumval.  The 
meagre  fragments  which  remain,  such  as  those  of  Xanthus 
and  Charon,  Hecataeus  and  Hellanicus,  consist  chiefly  of  short, 
jerky  sentences,  strung  together  in  the  baldest  possible  fashion.* 
If  these  Ionian  writers  introduced  dialogues  or  speeches — as 
the  example  of  the  epic  poets  might  have  led  them  to  do — it  may 
be  conjectured  that  these  were  of  the  simplest  kind.  There  is 
one,  indeed,  who  has  left  proof  that  he  could  write  dialogue 
with  the  ease  and  grace  of  Herodotus  himself.*  But  Ion 
of  Chios  was  a  poet  as  well  as  a  chronicler;  he  knew  the 


^  Dionys.  de  Thitc,  c.  5,  iv  ah  koX  /w6ol  rivn  ivrjaay  {>irb  roO  roXXou 
rerurrevfiiyoi  xp^f'ov  (cp.  Thuc.  i.  21,  of  the  stories  told  by  the  logographers, 
irwh  XP^*'^^  •  •  •  ^^^  ^^  fivduSes  iKvcyiKrjK&ra)  koX  BcarpLKoX  tipcs  TtpiTrfrcuu, 
To\i>  t6  ifKlBu^  fx^^  ^^*  ^^  doKowrai. 

■  lb.  Toii  irpceYfiaai  7rpo<T4>v9\.  In  Herodotus  (i.  27,  etc. )  irpoa<f>v4(ot  Xiyttp 
is  simply  '  *  to  speak  pertinently. "  But  the  phrase  of  Dionysius  seems  to 
mean,  not  merely  **  adapted  to  the  subject,''  but  closely  adhering  to  the 
/acts  of  the  story  (whether  mythical  or  not),  without  attempt  at  verbal 
embellishment.  It  is  illustrated  by  the  dry  and  absolutely  matter-of-fact 
style  of  the  extant  fragments. 

■  Mttller,  Fragm,  Ilistor.  Oraec.  L  1-68.  The  longest  fragment  of  Heca- 
taeus may  serve  as  a  specimen  : — **  Orcstheus,  son  of  Deucalion,  arrived  in 
Aetolia  in  search  of  a  kingdom  ;  and  a  dog  produced  him  a  green  plant ; 
and  he  ordered  the  dog  to  be  buried  in  the  earth ;  and  from  it  sprang  a 
vine  fertile  in  grapes.  Wherefore  he  called  his  son  Phytius.  Now  the 
son  of  Phytius  was  Oeneus,  so  named  after  the  vine-plant ;  for  the  ancient 
Greeks  called  the  vine  Oena  :  and  the  son  of  Oeneus  was  Aetolus."  {Fmg, 
341,  p.  26.) 

*  The  story  of  the  poet  Sophocles  defending  the  phrase  irl  Top^vpiait 
irapiffty  against  the  criticisms  of  a  learned  guest  at  a  supper-party  in 
Chios.  (MUller,  Fragm,  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  46. )  The  ^Eiridripdou,  in  which  it 
occurred,  seem  to  have  been  Ion's  account  of  his  own  "  visits  "  to  Athens 
and  other  cities.     {Ibid.  p.  45.) 
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Athens  of  Pericles;  and  his  memoira,  with  their  sprightly 
gossip,  must  have  beeu  very  unlike  the  normal  type  of  Ionian 
ohronicle. 

Herodotus  is  distinguished  from  Ms  predecessors,  first  of 
all,  by  an  epic  unity  of  plan.  It  is  hard  to  aay  exactly  how 
far  he  was  superior  to  them  in  his  method  of  verifying  facts  ; 
his  diligence  and  his  honesty  are  both  unquestionable,  and  we 
know  that  he  attempted — not  very  scieutificnlly,  perhaps — to 
decide  between  conflicting  versions  of  the  same  story.  But  in 
the  dramatic  element  of  his  narrative  he  shows  the  true  free- 
dom of  an  epic  poet.  In  his  Hiatorj',  as  in  the  Iliad  and  the 
Odyssey,  the  author  seldom  speaks  when  there  is  a  fair  pretext 
for  making  the  characters  speak.  The  habitual  use  of  "  direct 
speech,"  or  easy  dialogue,  is  evidently  a  different  thing  from 
the  insertion  of  set  speeches :  there  is  nothing  necessarily 
rtietoricol  about  it.  It  is  merely  the  vivid  way  of  describing 
thought  and  motive,  the  way  natural  to  a  simple  age ;  and  in 
the  case  of  a  work  meant  to  be  beard  rather  than  to  be  read, 
like  the  early  Greek  prose  works,  it  has  the  obvious  recom- 
mendation of  helping  to  keep  the  attention  alive.  Even  the 
longer  speeches  in  Herodotus  have  usually  the  conversational 
tone  rather  than  the  rhetoricaL'  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
a  few  which  may  be  considered  as  properly  rhetorical,  that  is, 
as  efforts  by  Herodotus  to  work  up  a  vague  tradition  in  the 
most  effective  form.  The  debate  in  the  Persian  cabinet  on  the 
invasion   of  Greece  *  is   a  case  in  point.      The   speeches   of 

'  E.g.  the  apeeoh  in  which  Aristagoru  of  Mfletna  mppetkla  for  ud  to 
daomenes,  king  of  Sparta  (Herod,  t.  4!)|,  uid  that  of  Somoles  at  Sparta 
(V.  9S),  which  IB  simply  a  plain  aketch  of  the  Corinthian  tyrannies,  put 
into  the  mouth  of  a  Corinthian  speaker. 

■Her.  Tii.  8-11.  The  counoil  ia  called  c&Wityoi  iirU\<iTot  Urpglur  rCir 
apUrair :  oi  in  viii,  101  Xonea  i^vXtiiTo  ifia  IlepiTiur  TmVi  /ritX^rouri ;  i.e. 
with  hiB  "  priTy-councillure. "  I^ter  writera  went  ut  least  aa  fur  as  Hero- 
dotu  in  reporting  speeches  made  on  occasions  which  presuppose  privacy  ; 
al  when  Dionyoiua,  Livy,  and  Plutarch  give  the  eipoatulations  of  Vutnrii 
(or  Volomnia)  with   Coriolanus, — when   SaUost  is  present   in  imaginatioB  ^^^ 

at   a   debate   of    Catiline's    conspirators, ^Hir   when    Livy  trauscrihes   the  ^^^| 

brilliant,  bnt  domcetic,  remonstrances  of  Pocavius  Calavins  with  bis  cod  ^^^| 

Perolla,  offered  with  a  liew  of  dissuading  the  young  man  from  munlering  ^^^| 

I  Hannibal   at   Capua.      Thucydides  never   violates  dramatic   probability  in  ^^^| 

this  particular  way.  ^^^| 
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Xerxes,  Mardonius,  and  Artabanus  have  been  carefully  elabor- 
ated, and  have  the  elementary  dramatic  merit  of  expressing 
views  which  Persian  speakers  could  conceivably  have  taken. 
Another  example  is  the  debate  of  the  Persian  conspirators 
after  the  death  of  the  false  Smerdis.  Otanes  argues  for 
democracy,  Megabyzus  for  oligarchy,  Darius  for  monarchy  ; 
but  here  the  points  of  view  seem  purely  Hellenic.^  Herodotus 
prefaces  his  report  of  the  discussion  by  saying,  "  Speeches 
were  made  which  some  of  the  Greeks  refuse  to  credit ;  but 
made  they  were :"  *  and  elsewhere  *  he  remarks  with  triumph 
that  "those  Greeks  who  do  not  believe"  in  Otanes  having 
advocated  democracy  will  be  surprised  to  hear  that  Mardonius 
established  democracies  in  the  Ionian  cities.  The  ground  of 
this  dramatic  episode,  then,  was  a  story  current  among  the 
Greeks  of  Ionia,  but  rejected  by  some  of  them  as  manifestly 
inconsistent  with  Persian  ideas.  The  spirit  of  rhetorical 
dialectic  may  be  traced  again  very  clearly  in  the  conver- 
sation between  Solon  and  Croesus,  where  Solon  refines  on 
the  distinction  between  wealth,  good  fortune,  and  happi- 
ness.* Still,  it  cannot  be  said  that  Herodotus  had  much 
love  for  set  rhetorical  display:  his  taste  was  for  conversa- 
tion— lively,  ingenious,  argumentative  it  might  be,  but  still 
mainly   in   the    colloquial  key.^      A  good   instance   of    the 


^  Her.  iii.  80-82.  Similarly  in  Her.  iii.  36  the  Lydian  CroesuB  niters 
Hellenic  thoughts. 

*  Her.  iii.  80,  i\^$ri(ray  \Ayoi  AirKrroi  fUy  ivloKn^EW-^viov^  iX^xOriaap  6*  <by, 

*  Her.  vi.  43,  ivBavra  fUyurrop  BCbvixa  ip4(a  rotai  fi^  dTodcKOfUvouri  'EXXi^onr 
Jl€ pffidnf  roXai  iirrh.  'Ordyta  yvdjfiTiy  dTod^^affdat,  wf  "Xp^Oav  ctrj  SfiftoKparifirBaL 
lidfXTai  :  where  /x^  dirodeKOfUvoKri  implies  more  than  fi^  iri(rrci&o\Hn  would  have 
implied, — \dz.  that  the  statement  was  offered  for  acceptance,  not  simply 
by  Herodotus  himself,  but  by  a  widely-spread  rumour. 

*  Her.  i.  32.  The  question  of  Croesus  to  Solon  had  been— riya  li^ij  ir6»nav 
9td€t  6\^tinaToy  ;  Solon  answers,  in  effect,  that  vXodrot  is  certainly  an 
element  of  <{X/3of,  but  that  complete  0X/3or  requires  e&rvxia  also,  and  that 
a  man's  life  cannot  be  called  tirrvxfii  unreservedly  until  we  have  seen  it 
to  the  end.  Dean  Blakesley  observes  (on  Her.  i.  32),  that  this  *' might 
have  proceeded  from  the  mouth  of  Protagoras,  or  Hippias,  or  any  other 
of  the  ti^^fjjffp-al  Xbyiav  alluded  to  by  Euripides"  (in  Medea  1226  f.).  If  it 
has  not  the  matured  subtlety  of  the  rhetorical  dialectic,  it  may  certainly 
be  said  to  anticipate  its  spirit. 

*  Dionysius  says  most  truly  of  Herodotus  that  he  has  almost  all  the 
excdlences  of  style  except  the  ivayihvioi  dpcrcU — the  combative  excellences, — 
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way  in  which  he  pasaea  by  nn  opportunity  for  oratory  is  Ma 
brief  notice  of  the  speech  made  by  Themistocles  just  before  the 
battle  of  Salamis  :'  "His  tlieme  was  the  contrast  between  all 
that  is  worthy  and  all  that  is  base.  He  exhorted  thera  to 
choose  the  better  part  in  all  that  men's  nature  and  condition 
permit;  and  then,  having  wound  up  his  discourse,  he  ordered 
them  to  embark."  The  true  rhetorician  would  have  developed 
the  topic  which  Herodotus  barely  indicates.-  It  may  be 
noticed,  too,  that  the  ornament  of  the  speeches  iu  Herodottis  is 
sometimes  distinctly  Homeric — illustrating  his  nearer  af&nity 
to  epos  than  to  rhetoric.  Thus  the  Corinthian  Sosicles,  in 
the  delate  at  Sparta,  begins  with  truly  epic  force :  "  Verily 
now  the  sky  shall  be  under  the  earth,  and  the  earth  shall 
hang  above  the  sky,  men  shall  have  their  pastures  in  the 
sea,  and  fish  upon  laud,"  if  Spartans  become  the  friends  of 
tjTanny.* 

§  3.  Thucydides  has  stated  the  general  principles  on  which 
he  composed  the  speeches  in  his  Hiatory.  The  precise  interpreta- 
tion of  that  statement  depends,  however,  partly  on  the  question 
— How  far  is  it  probable  that  Thucydides  is  there  instituting 
a  tacit  comparison  between  his  own  method  and  that  of  Hero- 
dotus ?  So  far  as  we  know,  the  work  of  Herodotus  was  the 
only  prose  work  in  which  Thucydides  could  have  found  a  pre- 


mch  aa  wen  afterwuilB  developed  by  strenuous  controversy,  poIitiiaJ  or 
torenaic.  edSi  >d/)  ftifiTrapIflM  miXAiiri  6  dn'iifioiS'  frayiaflmt  jt/x*"!""  ^*>"«i  "H' 
h  Tii:  waBaltir  tal  Suntwoiiin  ri.  TpdvuaTa  rV  iXnif  tx"  (rf'  Thw.  c.  23). 

'  Her.  viii.  83,  t4  ii  trta  f/r  rdrra  tpfBaa  itSai.  Arotwi  diriTiWfiri'a.  6ea 
M  h*  iw&piijrov  ^jinrt  Kol  Karaaritrt  tY^lwerat,  rapawiirat  6)\  roifTbtv  t&  Kp^ffu 
alpttaBai  ml  loTairMfai  -H,!-  ^f)cir  iafiairiir  tti\tvt  it  rdi  r^a). 

■  C^.  Plato,  Uippiat  MnjoT,  p.  286,  where  tlie  sopbial  Hippiai  tclla 
SoonhtM  thtt  he  hu  composed  "an  ailnurable  discimrse"  on  the  theme  nf  a 
qaeation  supposed  to  bo  put  by  Neoptolemus  to  Nestor  after  the  taking  of 
Troy — What  are  «ciAi  fnnjStiijiiaTa  I  Thw  phrMo  of  Hcrodotug,  uni-nrX^^at 
tV  ^V"'  reminds  us  of  the  tone  in  which  the  speakers  of  Thucydidea  some- 
timea  decline  to  develop  commonplaces. 

'  Her.  V,  92,  ^  SJj  fl  re  cipv6i  ttrrai  trtpBr  rifi  -y^T  Ka^  tj  y^  fjcriupm  inrip  rov 
oiparali  noi  oi  irffpuirai  rofiAr  ir  flaXdo-ou  l^omri  Koi  ol  lx66rt  tJ*  rpiripnf  4*flponroi, 
trt  yt  iiffU,  A  Aaxflaiiiirioi,  laoKpariat  tara^inrTit  Tvparrliat  it  rii  wi\it  tari. 
ytw  wnfiUTimjdi'rirSi,  Compare  the  epic  phrase  which  closes  the  spirited 
oration  of  Doreius  in  the  debate  of  the  conspirator* — of  yiLp  iiuanai  (Her.  iii. 
83  ;  iUad  xxiv.  S2,  oil  fi^r  ol  t4  >e  idWiw  «ibi  r'  iiuitet,  etc.). 
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cedent  for  dramatic  treatment  applied  to  history.  If  Thucy- 
dides  knew  that  work,  it  would  naturally  be  present  to  his 
mind  at  the  moment  when  he  was  stating  the  rules  of  his  own 
practice.  It  can  be  shown  almost  certainly  that  a  period  of  at 
least  twenty  years  must  have  elapsed  between  the  time  at 
which  Herodotus  ceased  to  write  and  the  time  at  which 
the  History  of  Thucydides  received  the  form  in  which  it  has 
come  down  to  us.^     It  was  possible,  then,  for  Thucydides 


^  Herodotus  alludes  to  no  event  later  than  425  B.C.,  the  latest  mark  of 
time  being  a  doubtful  reference  to  the  death  of  Artaxerxes  in  425  (vi.  98). 
And  there  are  instances  in  which  his  silence  affords  presumptive  proof  that 
later  events  were  unkno^i'n  to  him.  (1)  In  437  B.C.  Athenian  colonists 
founded  a  city  on  the  spot  formerly  called  Ennea  Hodoi,  and  their  leader 
Hagnon  named  it  Amphipolis,  because  the  Strymon  flowed  on  both  sides  of  it. 
Herodotus  mentions  Ennea  Hodoi  (vii.  1 14),  but  nowhere  speaks  of  Amphi- 
polis.  Had  he  been  writing  after  the  new  colony  had  become  important,  he 
would  naturally  have  mentioned  it  in  this  connection  ;  he  could  scarcely 
have  failed  to  do  so  after  the  battle  of  Amphi|>olis  in  422  B.C.  had  made  the 
place  famous.  (2)  Demaratus  tells  Xerxes  that  Spartans  never  yield  :  it  is 
their  fixed  law  to  conquer  or  die  (Her.  vii.  104  ;  cf.  209).  This  passage  would 
have  been  singularly  infelicitous  if  it  had  been  written  after  the  surrender  of 
the  Lacedaemonians  at  Pylos  in  425  B.C.,  when  120  Spartan  prisoners  were 
brought  to  Athens  ;  an  event  which,  as  Thucydides  expressly  says  (iv.  40), 
astounded  the  Greeks,  precisely  because  their  belief  had  been  that  which 
Herodotus  expresses.  (3)  Demaratus  advises  Xerxes  to  detach  200  ships 
from  his  fleet,  for  the  purpose  of  occupying  the  island  of  Cythera,  and  quotes 
the  saying  of  Cheilon,  that  it  would  be  well  for  Sparta  if  Cythera  were  sunk 
in  the  sea  (Her.  vii.  235).  Xerxes  neglected  the  advice.  But  in  424  B.C. 
the  Athenians  actuaUy  occu])ied  C^'thcra,  and  the  damage  thence  inflicted  on 
Laconia  was  one  of  the  causes  which  disposed  the  Spartans  to  conclude 
peace.  Herodotus  would  not  have  omitted,  if  he  had  kno^in,  so  forcible  an 
illustration  of  Cheilon's  saying.  And  there  are  indications  that  Herodotus 
did  not  live  to  give  the  last  touches  to  his  work :  thus  a  promise  made  in 
vii.  213  is  left  unfulfilled.  [The  revolt  of  the  Medes  "from  Dareius  "  (Her. 
i.  130),  which  Dahhnann  identified  -with  the  revolt  of  408  B.C.  (Xen.  H.  i.  2. 
19),  has  been  shown  by  the  Behistun  inscription  to  belong  to  the  reign  of 
Dareius  Hystaspes.] 

F.  W.  Ullrich  {BeUrlifje  zvr  Erkliirung  des  ThukydUles ;  Hamburg,  184(5) 
has  ingeniously  argued  that  Thucydides  composed  his  first  three  Books,  and 
Book  IV.  as  far  as  ch.  48,  in  exile  (about  421-413  B.C.)  ;  and  the  rest  of  the 
work,  as  a  continuation,  after  the  final  close  of  the  war.  This  view  rests 
mainly  on  the  alleged  existence  of  passages  in  Books  i. — iv.  48  which  imply 
ignorance  of  later  events.  Classen  hiis  examined  these  passages  in  detail 
(Eiinleitun\jy  xxxii. — liv.),  and  has,  I  think,  shown  that  they  are  insufficient  to 
support  the  theory  built  ujxm  them.  My  opinion  has  not  been  altered  by  read- 
ing a  learned  essay  in  favour  of  Ullrich's  hypothesis,  which  has  appeared 
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to  know  the  work  of  Herodotus ;  that  he  actually  knew  it,  and 
that  he  pointedly  alludes  to  it  in  several  places,  cannot  be 
doubled  by  any  one  who  weighs  the  whole  evidence.^ 

In  the  view  of  Thucydides  there  had  hitherto  been  two 
classes  of  writers  concerned  with  the  recording  of  events. 
First,  there  were  the  poets,  especially  the  epic  poets,  of  whom 
Homer  is  the  type,  whose  characteristic  tendency,  in  the  eyes 
of  Thucydides,  is  to  exaggerate  the  greatness  or  splendour  of 

■ince  CUuea's  Introductioii  «m  publislied  {Uiha  dU  raccurire  SnUtA'ang 
df«  Tkaej/didtitdiai  OetchiclUinetrka,  by  Juliui  Helmbold  ;  Colmar,  1876). 
But  for  the  present  pnrpoBQ  it  is  enough  to  aHeume,  what  even  the  sapportora 
of  Ullrich's  view  would  allow,  viz.  that  the  -whole  work  wa>  at  least  reviaed 
b;  Thueydidea  after  the  end  of  the  war.  (See  Thaa.  i.  13.  18 ;  ii.  65.)  The 
probable  intiaence  of  Horodotns  ii  here  being  estimated  in  rebtion  t«  those 
parts  of  the  work  of  Thacydidea  which  woold  have  been  the  last  to  receive 
hit  finishing  touches — the  speeches. 

'  That  Thncydides  knew  the  work  of  Herodotos  is  sssoioed  by  Lucian  (rfe 
COM.  AM.  9  42),  Marcellinus  (uit.  Thue.  64),  Suidas  (s.v.  d/ryiw),  Photiua 
(cod.  GO),  and  the  Scholiast  on  Tbuc  J.  22,  etc.  In  modem  tiiniai  it  bos  bean 
dsoied  or  questioned  by  F.  C.  Dahlmann  {Henxlot.  p.  214),  K.  0.  Mliller 
(ffirf.  Ok.  Lit.  c.  xxxiv.  §  2,  and  DorioM,  ii.  98.  9  2),  by  J,  C.  F.  Bihr  (in 
his  edition  of  Herodotus),  and  in  an  essay  Dt  plurimii  T'Aue.  Htrodatique  locit, 
by  tl.  Futtercr  (Heiligeostadt,  1843).  The  proofs  that  Thucydides  knew  the 
works  of  Herodotus  have  been  brought  together  by  Mure  ( J/M.  Ok.  LU.  Bk. 
iv.  uh.  8),  atid  more  recently  by  H.  Lemcke,  in  an  essay  entitled  Hat  Thuc. 
dot  Wtrk  da  Herod,  getanntf  (Stettin.  1873.)  The  crucial  texU  are  (I.) 
Thac  i.  SO,  on  the  common  errors  regarding  the  vote  of  the  Spartan  kinge 
and  the  Pitaoate  company,  compared  with  Her.  vl  57  and  ix.  53  ;  (2.)  Thuc. 
u.  97,  on  the  Thracians  and  Scythians— tacitly  correcting  what  Herodotus 
says  of  the  Thracians  (v.  3)  and  of  the  Scj-thians  (iv.  46)  ;  (3.)  Thuc.  i.  126, 
on  Cylon's  conspiracy,  compared  with  Her.  t.  71  ;  Thnc.  vi.  4  on  Zankle 
[Messene)  compared  with  Her.  vi.  S3  ;  Thnc.  ii  8,  on  the  earthquake  at  Delos 
(cl.  i.  23)  compared  with  Her.  vi.  S8.  In  view  of  all  these  poBsages,  it  seems 
impossible  to  doubt  that  in  i.  97  Thucydides  includes  nr  specially  designates 
Herodotus  among  those  who  4  '^  'p^  ''W'   M<rJiiui>  'EXXtiviiiI  {v>frl?(?iii'  4 

I  most  add  a  word  on  the  vexed  interpretation  of  Her.  vi.  57,  To*t  fKtXwrd 
o^  Tur  yt^rruv  irpoffij<WToi  fx""  *■*  "i'  ptaMur  yipta,  B6ii  if/^om  TiffcM^roui, 
rplrqf  ii  rigr  iuurSr.  The  question  is.  Does  Herodotus  mean  nSiiUunt  Sim 
^i)^<ii  ixirtpw,  rplnir  H  rjir  iiiurov  I  Shilleto  (Thoc.  i.  20)  thinks  that  this  is 
not  ttrtain,  suggesting  that  teis  i-pM^orrat  might  mean  rir  ill  w/mr^tiHiTa,  and 
oompariog  Her.  iv.  62,  riiirli^Ttf  h  itiar'ti ipxifivi  Imt  be  aeea  the  diificnlty 
d  supposing  the  same  person  to  be  nearest  of  kin  to  both  kings.  Failing  this 
resource,  we  must  surely  allow  that  Herodotus  means  S6o  ^^i>i  iniTtpay,  for 
elae  how  could  he  possibly  have  written  rplT-ifli  it  ripi  iuiiTiir  ■  Would  ho 
not  have  written  Jii/T^pai  ii  ris  iwvr^r^ 
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things  past.'  Secondly,  there  were  the  prose  writers  whom  he 
calls  chroniclers  (XoToypa^i) ;  and  these  he  charactfirisea  by 
saying  that  they  "  compiled  "*  their  works  with  a  view  to 
Ettracting  audiences  at  a  recitation,  rather  than  to  truth  ;  deal- 
ing largely,  as  they  did,  with  traditions  which  could  no  longer  be 
verified,  but  had  passed  into  the  region  of  myth.  Now  with 
such  chroniclere  Herodotus  was  undoubtetUy  classed  by  Thiicy- 
dides.  The  traits  coionion  to  Herodotus  and  the  other  chro- 
niclers, as  Thucydidea  viewed  them,  were  (1)  the  omission  of 
really  accurate  research — the  tendency  to  take  what  lay  ready 
to  the  writer's  hand  {jh.  irotfia.  i.  20) ;  (2)  the  mixtuTG  of  a 
fabulous  clement  with  history ;  (3)  the  pursuit  of  effect  in  the 
first  place,  and  of  truth  only  in  the  second.  Probably  Thucy- 
dides  would  have  said  tbat  Herodotus  was  more  critically 
painstaking  and  less  indiscriminately  tolerant  of  fable  than 
most  of  the  other  clironiclers,  but  that  his  study  of  effect  was 
more  systematic  and  more  ambitious.  The  imagiuary  dialogues 
and  speeches  in  Herodotus  would  be  the  most  conspicuous 
illustrations  of  this  desire  for  effect.  If  they  were  not  absolute 
novelties  in  the  chronicler's  art,  at  least  we  may  be  sure  that 
they  had  never  before  been  used  in  such  lai^e  measure,  or 
with  such  success. 

The  first  aim  of  Thucydides  in  his  introduction  is  to  show 
that  the  Peloponneaian  war  is  more  important  than  any  event 
of  which  the  Greeks  have  record.  He  then  states  the  principles 
on  which  his  History  of  the  War  has  been  composed.  "  As  to 
the  various  speeches  made  on  the  eve  of  the  war,  or  in  its 
course,  I  have  found  it  difficult  to  retain  a  memory  of  the 
precise  words  which  I  had  heard  spoken ;  and  so  it  was  with 
those  who  brought  me  reports.  But  I  have  made  the  persons 
Bay  what  it  seemed  to  me  most  opportune  for  them  to  say  in 
view  of  each  situation ;  at  the  same  time,  I  have  adhered  as 
closely  as  possible  to  the  general  sense  of  what  was  actually 
aaid.  Aa  to  the  deeds  done  in  the  war,  I  have  nob  thought 
myself  at  liberty  to  record  them  on  hearsay  from  the  first  in- 


^^_  *Thnc.  i.  21,  ivrtSnrar.  as  agun  97.  ivriTWeaar,  implying  a  proceea  raoMi^K 

^^^L  eitemal  aoA  meuhaaical  than  (ir/ypiifitit,  ■^^^M 
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formant,  or  on  arbitrary  conjecture.  My  account  rests  either 
on  personal  knowledge,  or  on  the  cloaest  possible  Bcrutiny  of 
each  statement  made  by  others.  The  process  of  research  was 
laborious,  because  conflicting  accounts  were  given  by  those  who 
had  witnessed  the  several  events,  as  partiality  swayed  or 
memory  served  them."* 

The  phenomena  of  the  war,  then,  as  materials  for  history, 
are  classed  by  Thucydides  under  two  beads — \0701,  things  said, 
and  e^a,  things  done.  These  are  the  two  elements  of  huraan 
agency.'  As  regards  the  epya,  the  deeds,  he  is  evidently  con- 
trasting bis  own  practice  with  that  of  the  chroniclers  generally. 
He  has  not  taken  his  facts,  as  they  did,  without  careful  sifting 
((i^atroix'ffTO)?) :  be  had  formed  a  higher  conception  of  his  task 
(^fiWa).  In  regard  to  the  words,  the  \oyot.  he  is  tacitly  con- 
trasting bis  own  practice  witb  that  of  Herodotus,  the  only 
conspicuous  example  in  this  department  If  hia  statement 
■were  developed  in  this  light,  it  might  be  paraphrased  thus: — 
Thucydides  says :  (1)  I  have  not  introduced  a  speech  except 
when  I  had  reason  to  know  that  a  speech  was  actually  made  : 
unlike  Herodotus,  when  he  reports  the  conversation  between 
Croesus  and  Solon,  the  debate  of  the  Persian  conspirators,  the 
discussion  in  the  cabinet  of  Xerxee.  (2)  I  do  not  pretend  to 
give  the  exact  form  of  (he  speeches  made :  as  a  writer  implies 
that  he  does  when,  without  warning  the  reader,  he  introduces 
a  speech  witb  the  formula,  "  He  said  these  things "  (eXeye 
To&e),'  instead  of  "He  spoke  to   this  effect"  (eXeye  roioKe). 


*  Thoo.  i.  22. 

'  Shilleto  renmrlcB  (on  i.  21  8  2J ;  "t4  I'  Ipya  rCit  rpaxtflrrur  ig  ■  Bomewhnt 
bold  expregnoD  for  tA  t'  Ipyi  tA  xpaxSirra."  It  may  be  added  tbat  the 
phrase  haa  the  ipecial  effect  of  bringing  out  the  utHtheBis  between  /acU  c/ 
tpteek  tuAfael*  ofartion, 

'  Cp.  Her.  iii.  80,  where  the  ipeechei  of  Otanes,  Mcgnbyzas  and  Dareini 
■re  introdnced  by  Xi-^ar  riii .  .  .  \4-fU*  rW<  .  .  .  /Xfft  riSi :  to  v.  Ill,  Arygv 
riir  .  .  .  finr  raDra :  92.  fXcfe  riUf  (Soeiclci) :  vii  8,  fXrfc  Sfpiit  ritt  -.  sad 
BoiunaUjr.  Thncjdldcgneu'lyalwafiluufXffai'  or  fKryor  ToiiUf,  with  Toiaura. 
(oiToaaCra)atth«Bnd.  In  i,  85  (of  SthenelfcidM),  At{«  ii8(  ("in this  manner.'' 
not ^ Toit).  In  iv.  68  the  (peech  of  Bermocrates  is  introduced  by  miMlroi't 
8))  XsTon  iWft,  where  J^  appears  to  mean  "as  we  may  preeume  ;"  i.e,  he 
■poke  "  to  this  genera]  efTect  "—the  phrase  intimating  somewhat  more  plainly 
than  the  ninal  raiiBt  that  Thncydiiles  bad  only  a  very  general  notion  of 


the  ^H 
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(3)  On  the  other  band,  I  have  faithfully  reproduced  the 
speaker's  general  line  of  argument,  the  purport  and  substance 
of  his  epeech,  so  far  as  it  could  be  ascertained.  Herodotus 
disregards  this  principle  when  he  makes  Otanes,  Megabyzua 
and  Dareius  support  democracy,  oligarchy  and  monarchy  by 
at^uments  which  no  Persian  could  have  used.  And  in  filling 
up  such  outlines,  my  aim  has  been  to  make  the  speaker  say 
what,  under  the  circumstances,  seemed  most  opportune  (ri 
Seoina  fiaXurra). 

The  last  phrase  is  noticeable  as  marking  a  limit  of  dramatic 
purpose.  According  to  the  regular  usage  of  the  words*  (rh 
SiavTa)  in  Thucydides,  it  can  mean  only  "  what  the  occasion 
required" — not  necessarily  what  was  moat  suitable  to  the 
character  of  the  speaker.  The  latter  idea  would  have  been 
expressed  by  a  diflerent  plirase  (rh  trpoa-riKovTa).  That  is,  in 
filling  up  the  framework  supplied  by  the  reported  "'general 
sense  "  of  a  speech,  Thucydides  has  freely  exercised  his  own 
judgment  on  the  situation.  Suppose  a  report  to  have  reached 
him  in  this  shape :  "  Hermocratea  spoke  in  the  congress  at 
Gela,  urging  the  Sicilian  cities  to  lay  aside  their  feuds  and 
unite  against  Athens,"  In  composing  on  tliia  theme,  the  first 
thought  of  Thucydides  would  be,  "What  were  the  best  arguments 
available  V  rather  than,  "  What  arguments  would  Hermocratea 
have  used?"  This  general  rule  would,  of  course,  be  liable  to 
various  degrees  of  modification  in  cases  where  the  speaker  was 
■well  known  to  the  historian  as  having  marked  traits  of 
character,  opinion  or  style. 

§  4,  "  Set  speeches,"  says  Voltaire,  "  are  a  sort  of  oratorical 
lie,  which  the  historian  used  to  allow  himself  in  old  times.  He 
used  to  make  his  heroes  say  what  they  might  have  said.  ,  ,  , 
At  the  present  day  these  fictions  are  no  longer  tolerated.  If 
one  put  into  the  mouth  of  a  prince  a  speech  which  he  had 
never  made,  the  historian  would  be  regarded  as  a  rhetorician."' 
How  did  it  happen  that  Thucydides  allowed  himself  this 
"  oratorical  lie," — Thucydides,  whose  strongest  characteristic  is 
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devotion  to  the  truth,  impatience  of  every  inroad  which  fictiou 
inakea  into  the  province  of  history,  laborious  persistence  in  the 
task  of  separating  fact  from  fahle ;  Thucydides,  who  was  not 
conatrained,  like  later  writers  of  the  old  world,  by  an  established 
literary  tradition ;  who  had  no  Greek  predecessors  In  the  field 
of  history,  except  those  chromclera  whom  he  despised  precisely 
because  they  sacrificed  truth  to  effect?  Thucydides  might 
rather  have  been  expected  to  express  bimaelf  on  this  wise: 
"  The  chroniclers  have  sometimes  pleased  their  hearers  by 
reporting  the  very  words  spoken.  But,  as  I  could  not  give 
the  words,  I  have  been  content  to  give  the  substance,  when  I 
could  learn  it." 

In  order  to  find  the  point  of  view  at  which  Thucydides 
stood,  we  must  remember,  first  of  all,  the  power  which  epic 
poetry  had  theu  for  centuries  exercised  over  the  Greek  mind. 
The  same  love  of  the  concrete  and  comprehensible  which 
moved  the  early  Greeks  to  clothe  abstract  conceptions  of  a 
superliuman  power  in  the  forms  of  men  and  women,  "  strangers 
to  death  and  old  age  for  ever,"  led  them  also  to  represent  the 
energy  of  the  human  spirit  as  much  as  possible  in  the  form  of 
speech.  The  Homeric  ideal  of  excellence  is  the  man  of  brave 
deeds  and  wise  words.  The  Homeric  debates  are  not  merely 
brilliant,  but  also  thoroughly  dramatic  in  their  way  of  charac- 
terising the  speakers.^  The  Ilvidr  and  Odysxty  accustomed  the 
Greeks  to  expect  two  elements  in  every  vivid  presentation  of 
an  action — first,  the  proofs  of  bodily  prowess,  the  account  of 
what  men  did;  and  then,  as  the  image  of  their  minds,  a 
report  of  what  they  said.  Political  causes  strengthened  this 
feeling.  Public  speech  played  a  much  larger  part  in  the 
affairs  of  States  than  it  now  does.  Envoys  spoke  before  an 
assembly  or  a  council  on  business  which  would  now  be 
transacted  by  the  written  correspondence  of  statesmen  or 
diplomatists,  Every  adult  citizen  of  a  Greek  democracy 
bad  his  vote  in  the  assembly  which  finally  decided  great  issues. 


'  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  in  illQBtr»ting;  this  point,  instances  the  embaMica  from 
Coreyni  and  Corinth  to  Athens  (Thuc.  i.  68),  £romMitjlpnoto01ympi»(iii.  9). 
mod  from  the  Athenians  and  SyracnBuu  to  Csmarini  (vi.  76).  (ilethtui*  q/" 
ObtervatiOR  and  Reasoning  in  PoUliet,  vol.  i.  p.  231.  ] 
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To  such  a  citizen  the  written  liiBtoiy  of  political  events  wouldV 
appear  atraugtsly  insipid  if  it  did  not  give  at  least  some  image  J 
of  those  debates  which  imparted  the  chief  zest  to  civic  life  aadJ 
by  which  political  eventa  were  chiefly  coDtrolled.  He  was  on^a 
who  (ia  modem  phrase)  had  held  a  safe  seat  in  Parliament 
from  the  time  when  he  came  of  age ;  who  had  lived  in  the 
atmosphere  of  political  debate  until  it  had  become  to  him  an 
almost  iudispeusable  excitement ;  and  who  would  feci  compara- 
tively Uttle  interest  in  heating  the  result  of  a  Parliamentary 
division  unless  he  was  enabled  to  form  some  idea  of  the  process 
by  which  the  result  had  been  reached.  Such  a  man  would 
not  have  been  satisfied  with  the  meagre  information  that 
tlte  Athenian  Ecclesia  had  discussed  tlie  fate  of  Mityleue, 
that  Cleon  had  advocated  a  massacre,  that  Diodotus  had 
opposed  it,  and  that  the  view  of  Diodotus  had  prevailed  by  a 
narrow  majority.  His  imagination  would  at  once  tianspoit 
him  to  the  scene  of  the  parliamentary  combat.  He  would 
listen  iu  fancy,  as  he  had  so  often  listened  in  reality,  to  the 
eloquence  of  antagonistic  orators,  he  would  balance  the  possible 
ailments  for  severity  or  clemency,  lie  would  conceive  himself 
present  at  the  moment  when  one  uplifted  hand  might  incline 
the  scale  of  hie  or  death,  and  he  would  feel  the  thrill  of  relief 
with  which  those  who  supported  Diodotus  found  that  Athens 
was  saved  at  the  eleventh  hour — saved,  if  the  bearers  of  tho 
respite,  rowing  night  and  day,  could  reach  Lesbos  in  time — 
from  the  infamy  of  devoting  a  population  to  the  sword- 
When  Thucydides  gave  in  full  the  speeches  made  by  Cleon 
and  Dioilotus,  he  was  helping  his  reader,  the  average  citizen 
of  a  Greek  republic,  to  do  on  more  accurate  lines  that  which 
the  reader  would  othenviae  have  tried  to  do  for  himself. 
Thucydides  was  writing  for  men  who  knew  Greek  politics  from 
within,  and  he  knew  that,  if  they  were  to  follow  him  with 
satisfied  attention,  he  must  place  them  at  their  accustomed 
point  of  view.  The  literary  influences  of  the  age  set  iu  the 
same  direction.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war  the  Attic  drama 
had  been  in  vigour  for  more  thau  forty  years.  The  fame  of 
Aeschylus  was  a  youthful  memory  to  men  who  had  passed 
middle  life ;  Sophocles  was  sixty-four,  Euripides  was  forty-nine. 

LEach  had  given  great  works  to  Athens,  and  was  yet  to  glve^H 
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more.  An  age  of  vivid  energy  had  found  the  poetry  most 
coogeniol  to  it  in  the  noblest  type  of  tragedy,  and  this,  in  turn, 
fed  the  Greek  desire  to  know  character  through  deed  and  word. 
In  the  hands  of  Euripides  tragedy  further  became  the  vehicle 
of  dialectical  subtleties  and  the  dramatic  mirror  of  public 
debate.  At  the  same  time  Attic  oratory  was  being  prepared 
by  two  currents  of  influence  whicTi  converged  on  Athens — the 
practical  culture  of  Ionia,  represeuted  by  the  Sophists,  and  tiie 
Sicilian  art  of  rhetoric* 

§  6,  If  the  speeches  in  Thucydides  were  brought  under  a 
technical  classification,  the  Fnneml  Oration  would  be  the  only 
example  of  the  "  panegyrical"  or  epideictic  class ;  the  pleading 
of  the  Flataeana  and  Thebana  before  the  Spartan  Commissioners 
might  possibly  be  called  "  forensic ;"  and  all  the  other  speeches 
would  be  in  some  sense  "  deliberative."*  But  such  a  classifica- 
tion, besides  being  rather  forced,  does  not  correspond  to  any 
real  diifurences  of  structure  or  form.  If  the  sjxieches  are  to  be 
viewed  in  their  literary  relation  to  the  History,  it  is  enough  to 
observe  that  the  addresses  of  leaders  to  their  troops  may  be 
regarded  as  practically  forming  a  class  apart* 

The  right  of  an  adult  citizen  to  attend  the  debates  of  the 
Ecclesia  must  have  been  acquired  by  Thucydides  many  years* 
before  the  war  began.  From  its  very  commencement,  as  be 
says,  he  bad  formed  the  purpose  of  writing  its  history.  There 
is  every  probability  that  he  liad  heard  most  or  all  of  the 
important  discussions  which  took  place  in  the  Ecclesia  be- 
tween 433  and  424  B.C.  It  was  in  423  B.C.,  or  at  the  end  of 
the  year  before,  that  his  exile  of  twenty  years  from  Athens 
began.  Thence  we  can  name  some  at  least  of  the  speeches 
to   which    he    probably   refers    as  heard   by   himself    (a^ro? 

'  The  early  history  of  Greek  oratory,  snd  the  TBrious  influenccB  which  cud- 
tribnted  to  mould  it  during  the  fifth  ceutury  B-r.,  have  been  traced  by  the 
writer  in  the  AtlM  Oraton  /rom  Anliphon  to  Imtot,  toL  i.  lutroduutiou, 

I-P-   »ciii-CD.«vii. 

'  /.<,  in  the  Urgeit  ■cms  of  nvii^v^rvrmiii,  under  which  the  kddresaeB  of 
lewleT*  to    troops  would  be  incladed  u  rpm-pirruaJ — the  tpeechea 
tical  deb&ht  being  iinir^piai  \a  the  proper  senie. 

>  Sue  the  table  at  tbo  end  ;  and  below  g  7. 

*  Probobly  from  4BI  B,c.,  if  hi»  birth  may  be  placed  in  471  ».C,    C] 
Uormann,  Antui.  i.  g  121 ;  Xeo.  Mrm.  Socr.  iii.  6.  1. 
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fJKova-a),  and  not  merely  reported  to  him.  Such  would  be  the 
addresses  of  the  Corcyrean  and  Corinthian  envoys,  wlien  they 
were  rival  suitors  for  the  Athenian  alliance  in  433  B.C. ;  the 
speeches  of  Pericles;  the  debate  onMitylenein  427  b.c.  ;  and  the 
speecli  of  the  Lacedaemouian  envoys  in  425  B.C.,  making  over- 
tures of  peace  to  Athens.  If  he  was  not  present  on  all  these 
occasions,  still,  as  a  resident  citizen,  he  would  have  exceptional 
facilities  for  obtaining  a  fidland  accurate  account.  Taking  this 
group  of  speeches  first,  then,  we  may  consider  how  far  they  are 
apparently  historical  in  substance,  or  show  traces  of  artificial 
treatment. 

After  giving  the  addresses  of  the  envoys  from  CorcjTa  and 
Corinth  in  433  B.C.,  Thucydides  notices  the  course  of  the  debate 
in  the  Ecclesia.  Two  sittings  were  held.  At  the  first,  he  says, 
the  Athenians  inclined  to  the  arguments  of  the  CorcjTeans,  and 
were  disposed  to  conclude  an  alliance  both  offensive  and 
defensive ;  at  the  second  they  repented  of  this,  but  decided  to 
conclude  a  defensive  alliance.  The  considerations  which  pre- 
vailed with  them  were,  that  war  was  unavoidalile  in  any  case  ; 
that  the  Corcyrean  navy  must  not  be  allowed  to  pass  into  the 
hands  of  the  Corinthians;  and  that  Corcyra  was  a  useful 
station  for  coasting  voyages.'  These  three  arguments  are  just 
those  on  which  the  Corcyrean  speech,  as  given  by  Thucydides, 
chiefly  turns.*  The  circumstantial  account  of  the  debate  in  tlie 
Ecclesia  cannot  be  treated  as  fictitious.  Either,  then,  Thucy- 
dides has  given  the  substance  of  the  aiguments  really  used  by 
the  Corcyreans,  or  lie  has  a-scribed  to  them  arguments  used  on 
their  side  by  Athenian  speakers  in  the  Ecclesia.  Now  the 
speech  of  the  Corinthian  envoys  has  at  least  one  mark  of 
substantial  authenticity:  the  references  to  benefits  conferred 
on  Athens  by  Corinth  in  the  matters  of  Samoa  and  Aegina  ' 
would  certainly  have  occurred  to  a  Corinthian  envoy  more 
readily  than  to  an  Athenian  writer.  In  both  the  Corcyrean 
and  the  Corinthian  speech  it  seems  probable  that  Thucydides 
has  given  the  substance  of  what  was  really  said,  though  he  may 
have  added  touches  from  his  recollections  of  the  subsequent 
debate  in  the   assembly.      Similar  is  the  case  of  the  speech 
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made  by  the  Lacedaemonian  envoys  at  Athens  in  425  B.C.'  The 
historian's  comment  on  it  is  as  follows :  "  The  Lacedaemonians 
spoke  at  such  length^  \i.t.  for  Spartans],  in  the  belief  that  the 
Athenians  had  previously  desired  a  truce,  and  had  been 
hindered  only  by  Spartan  opposition ;  so  that,  when  peace  was 
offered,  they  would  gladly  accept  it,  and  restore  the  men." 
This  clearly  implies  that  the  speech  ascribed  to  the  envoys — 
which  Thucydides  may  well  have  heard — is  historical  in 
substance. 

The  Thucydidean  speeches  of  Pericles  raise  three  distinct 
qnestions : — How  far  do  they  preserve  the  form  and  style  of 
the  statesman's  oratory  ?  how  far  do  they  express  the  ruling 
ideas  of  his  policy  ?  and  how  far  do  they  severally  represent 
what  he  said  on  the  several  occasions  ? 

As  Thucydides  must  have  repeatedly  heard  Pericles' — 
whom  he  describes  as  the  first  of  Athenians,  most  powerful 
in  action  and  in  speech,' — it  would  be  strange  if  he  had  not 
endeavoured  to  give  at  least  some  traits  of  the  eloquence 
wluch  so  uniquely  impressed  contemporaries.  Pericles  is  said 
to  have  left  nothing  written  :'  but  Aristotle  and  Plutarch  have 
preserved  a  few  of  the  bold  images  or  striking  phra-ses  which 
tradition  attributed  to  him."  Several  examples  of  such  bold 
imagery  occur  in  the  Thucydidean  speeches  of  Pericles,'  and  it 


'  Thnc.  IT.  17-20. 

*  By  roo-atn-ii  in  aach  ft  context  Thucydides  qbo&II]' meuu  "on^thuimtich," 
u  ii.  72,  no-flSra  ilthrtim  nXarai,£r.  Bat  in  iv.  21,  nwsvra  (iTrti'  refers  bock 
to  IT,  17  %  2,  Toi^i  «  XfryoH  f>atpmtfw\  oi!  rap4  ri  riuflJi  uTfJcwOB/iw. 

*  See  t.g.  ii.  13,  tKt^t  U  toX  AXXo  oldre/i  cli^frt  TltpixKrfl. 

*  i.  139, 

*  Plutarch,  Peritl.  c.  8  ;  fyypa^r  fiit  tuOr  iroUXwirc  iXV  tuv  ^Trfiff(iaT«», 
iiTaiirtiiiartitTiu  H  SXiya  rayriraati: 

*  Arist.  Mit.  iii.  10  |  7 :  Ceirip  tlepucX^  f-fni  rV  rtirirra  Ti,r  A.va\e^/t^  it 
TV*o\ifut  t^Tut  iiiiaflaSai.  it  r^  riXeut,  Siartp  et  tu  rblapit  roiJ  ^laL-rou  ^{A«: 
».  Hi»  'A>iiraw  ii^tXiir  iniXivat  H|r  Xii;.ifi-  loO  tlriptuiii!.  Plat.  Per.  8  f  5 
qnnlei  bia  saying,  rir  ri\ttuir  ijS^t  tagapir  iti  TlfXarwrfirai;  Tpar^tpiiuror : 
■nd  of  tboM  who  fell  nt  Sunoa.  ^nu^udfur  Arl  mD  fi^^rm  iSarixairt  fXtyt 
1»>o>'/hii  taflarip  Toit  fltoi^'  mS  ^dp  iirlrtuj  airtit  4pufn»,  iXXi  toTi  TifioTi  4t 
tx'W  lal  TS»  d7al7ai'l  ft  irapix"""  iSardTovs  (trai  ruiuupdlitSit. 

^  E.g.  ii.  43,  rbw  iy-^r  frairor  naXXijroii  fparor  rpoi/itt'in  .  .  .  :  41, 
lur^iula  (aicur  KayaOCit  dISio  fi^MTounfffai^ti  .  .  .  :  43,  itipSir  iwi^arur  iobh 
7^  tiipm  •  .   .  ,  Mid   others  pasant   in   the  iTiraipua :   in  ii.    62,  K-irrlor   lal 
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can  hardly  be  doubted  that  they  are  phrases  whicli  have  lived 
in  the  historian's  memory.  But  the  echo  is  not  heard  in  single 
phraaes  only.  Every  reader  of  the  Funeral  Oration  must  be 
aware  of  a  majesty  in  the  rhythm  of  the  whole,  a  certain 
union  of  impetuous  movement  with  lofty  grandeur,  which 
Tliucydides  has  given  to  Pericles  alone.  There  is  a  large 
alloy,  doubtless,  of  rhetorical  ornament  in  the  new  manner 
of  overstrained  antithesis :  *  but  the  voice  of  the  Olympian  - 
Pericles  is  not  wholly  lost  in  it.  There  can  be  no  iiuestion, 
again,  that  the  speeches  of  Pericles  in  the  Ecclesia  accurately 
represent  the  characteristic  features  of  his  policy  at  the 
time.*  But  how  far  do  they  severally  represent  what  Pericles 
said  on  the  several  occasions  t  Thucydides  makes  Pericles 
use  different  topics  of  encouragement  at  three  auccea&ive 
stages. 

In  432  B.O.  Pericles  emboldens  tlie  Athenians  to  reject 
the  Peloponnesian  demands  by  a  general  comparison  of  the 
resources  and  prospects  on  either  aide.*  In  431  B.C.,  wheu 
Archidamns  ia  about  to  invade  Attica,  Pericles  repeats  his 
former  exhortations,  but  supplements  them  by  a  detailed 
exposition  of  Athenian  resources,  financial  and  military. 


^ 


iytaWiiwurw  irXoiVou,  and  many  more.  Bold  imager;  of  this  kind  vat 
oharacteristic  of  the  elder  ichool  of  oratoiy,  and  geaerally  of  what  Dionynna 
oalli  the  atonipd  ifiiwrla  :  cp.  AUie  UratoTi,  vol.  x.  p.  27. 

'The  must  glaring  example  ia  the  reiterated  vontraat  of  "word"  and 
"deed,"  which  occurs  snroc  eigbteen  times  in  the  Funeral  Oratioii,  and  is 
parodied  (as  Mr.  E.  M.  Wilkitia  observes,  Inlroilucdon  to  the  Sperrlir4.  p. 
XXV)  in  the  Platonic  Menr-reimt  [J/enec.  p.  236  D,'Kj)7V  p.iti  Jiiar  oUi  txown 

rpori,i^irTri  *o<v  j  ^ir  C-rb  i^  v6\ian,  ISlif  ii  iird  Iii>  aimluif  Xiiv  St  Sii. 
«.T.^.      And  immediftttly  afturwards,   f/iyait  if  rpaxSirraii  ,   .  .   X^yy  loXwi 

'  Utpit\iv<  eiXi/trim,  Ar.  A-^liam.  530.  Eupolig  notices  the  rapidity,  the 
charm,  and  the  etiny  of  his  utuquence  (A^^m,  Frag,  Com.  L  1G2) ;  cp.  Attic 
OratoTt,  i.  p.  cxix. 

*  Viz.,  to  make  no  derogatory  concossions,  bat  to  accept  the  war;  io  wage 
it,  however,  mainly  on  the  defensive,  allowing  the  enemy  to  ravage  their 
lands,  but  guarding  their  possession  of  the  city  and  the  sea ;  to  rely  chiefly 
on  their  navy,  and  to  retain  a  firm  hold  upon  the  allJcB,  whoso  tribute  gave 


k. 


the  financial  superiority  to  Athens. 


.  140-144. 
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430  B.C.,  after  the  second  invasion  of  Attica,  when  the  land  had 
been  devastated  and  while  the  plague  was  raging,  Fericlea 
convened  a  special  meeting  of  the  Ecclesia,'  with  the  twofold 
purpose  of  reassuring  hia  countrymen  and  of  allaying  their 
resentment  against  himself.  "  As  to  the  prospects  of  the  war, 
you  may  rest  satisfied,"  he  says,  "  with  the  arguments  by  which 
I  have  proved  to  you  on  many  other  occasions  that  you  have  no 
cause  of  uneasiness.  But  1  must  notice  a  special  advantage 
which  the  scale  of  your  empire  ccnlers, — one,  I  think,  which 
has  never  occurred  to  you, — which  I  have  not  mentioned  in 
addressing  you  before,  and  which  I  should  not  have  noticed  now 
— as  the  claim  impHed  might  seem  too  arrogant — did  I  not  see 
you  unreasonably  dejected.  You  think  that  you  rule  your  allies 
alone.  I  tell  you  tliat  of  the  two  fields  open  to  human  action, 
land  and  sea.  the  latt«t  is  under  your  absolute  dominion,  not 
merely  to  the  extent  of  your  actual  empire,  but  as  much 
further  as  you  please.  While  you  hold  the  sea  in  your  present 
naval  strength,  you  cannot  be  resisted  by  the  Persian  king,  or 
by  any  nation  on  earth."*  Thus,  as  the  pressure  on  the 
Athenian  spirit  becomes  more  and  more  severe,  the  exhorta- 
tions of  Pericles  go  on  from  strength  to  strength,  until,  at  the 
darkest  hour  of  all,  they  culminate  in  a  triimiphnnt  avowal 
that  the  naval  empire  of  Athens  is  not  relative  but  absolute,  is 
not  an  empire  over  a  limited  confederacy  but  a  boundless 
supremacy  on  the  sea.  If  this  ascending  scale,  so  fitly  gradu- 
ated, was  due  to  the  invention  or  arrangement  of  Thucydides, 
it  was  a  dramatic  conception.  But  it  seems  more  probable 
that  the  topics  really  used  by  Pericles  on  these  three  occasions 
were  substantially  those  given  by  the  historian.  It  is  difficult 
otherwise  to  justify  the  emphatic  clearness  with  which  the 
special  theme  of  the  second  speech  is  distinguished  from  that 
of  the  first,  and  that  of  the  third,  again,  from  both.*     On  the 


I  ii.  S9,  {liXXcrym  rm^tfat,  i,t.  {i>yii\tiTD*  iKiiktfitia,  which  Perielea  could  con- 
TCDs  u  one  of  the  Ten  Generali  (ft-i  a'  trx^rtnii). 

•ii.  62  8  2, 

'  Compare  ii.  13  S  2,  «o^ri'"  '*  ""'  *'</>'  '''"■  xapiiridr  ixif  nal  rpbripm  (re- 
ferring to  i.  140-1+1)  .  .  .  Bapata  Tt  iiit\.tui,  k.t.X.  (iotrodaciug  the  iipecial 
■ubject  of  the  Kcond  ipeeeh),  with  ii.  62  $  1,  introducing  the  speciftl  aubject 
ol  the  third. 
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other  hand,  the  first  speech  of  Pericles  betrays  some  remark- 
able traces  of  manipulation  by  the  writer.  Earlier  in  the 
same  year  the  Corinthian  envoy  at  the  Peloponnesian  congress 
bad  given  several  reasons  for  believing  that  the  Peloponnesians 
were  likely  to  prevail  in  the  war.  With  help  from  the  sacred 
treasuries  of  Delphi  and  Olympia,  he  had  said,  they  might  lure 
away  the  foreign  seamen  of  Athens  by  offering  higher  pay. 
They  could  acquire  naval  skill  by  practice.  And  among  the 
possibilities  of  the  war  he  suggests  the  occupation  of  a  fortress 
in  the  enemy's  country.^  The  speech  of  Pericles  answers  these 
arguments  point  by  point.  But  the  correspondence  is  not 
merely  in  the  topics.  The  very  phrases  of  the  Corinthian 
speech  are  repeated  by  Pericles  in  his  reply.*  Similar  paral- 
lelisms may  be  traced  between  the  Corinthian  speech  and 
that  delivered  by  the  Spartan  Archidamus  on  the  occasion 
of  the  former  congress :  one  with  which  the  Corinthians  cannot 
be  supposed  to  be  acquainted  in  detail,  since  it  was  made  to 
the  Spartans  only,  after  strangers  had  withdrawn.'  The  fact 
is  that  the  eight*  speeches  recorded  by  Thucydides  as  delivered 
at  Athens  or  Sparta  before  the  commencement  of  the  war  form, 
for  his  purpose,  a  group  by  themselves.  In  these  he  has 
worked  up  the  chief  arguments  and  calculations  which  were 
current  on  either  side.  Collectively,  they  are  his  dramatic 
presentation  of  the  motives  at  work,  the  grievances  on  each 
side,  the  hopes  and  fears,  based  on  a  comparison  of  resources, 
with  which  the  combatants  entered  on  the  struggle.  At  the 
end  of  his  first  speech  Pericles  says :  "  I  have  many  other 
reasons  to  give  for  hoping  that  we  shall  prevail;  but  these 
shall  be  given  hereafter  as  the  events  arise  (a/Lta  toa9  e/yyot?)  " 
— thus  foreshadowing  the  speech  of  which  an  abstract  is  given 


1  i.  121  §§  3-4  ;  122  §  1. 

•  Compare  (1)  Pericles,  i.  143  §  1,  ef  re  koX  Kiirfyrwnt^  rdw  *0\vft,TlaLaiP  Ij 
AeX0O(t  xp^P''^'^^^  ixurdf^  ful^vi  .  .  .  hiroka^cly  toOs  ^ifovs  rQw  wavrQw,  with 
the  Corinthian  speech,  i.  121  §  3,  dirb  tQp  iv  AfX^oit  koX  ^OXvfiirl^  TCPVf^ 
TU¥  .  .  .  vTo\a^€ip  fuaSt}  fitli^ovt  roi>t  ^ivom  airrG>v  vav^arai :  (2)  Pericles,  i. 
142  §  6,  with  Corinthian,  i.  121  §  4  ;  (3)  Pericles,  i.  142  §  2,  with  Corinthian, 
i.  122  §  1. 

•  Compare  i.  120-4  with  L  80-85. 

^  See  the  Table  at  page  322  ;  cp.  i.  21,  6ca  tXirov  tUKKovrti  ToXifiijaeuf, 
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on  a  subsequent  occasion,'  In  thia  particular  case,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  disposition  of  topics  may  well  be  authentic  in  the 
main.  But  the  composer's  phrase  is  significant.  It  suggests 
the  habit  of  selecting  from  a  cei-tain  stock  of  available  material 
and  disposing  the  extracts  with  something  of  a  dramatist's 
freedom. 

In  the  Funeral  Oration  there  is  nothing,  apart  from  the 
diction,  whicli  distinctly  shows  the  invention  of  Thucydides. 
At  first  sight  there  ia  some  plansihility  in  the  view  that  such 
an  oration  would  probably  have  contained  allusions  to  the 
heroic  legends  of  Attica,  and  that  the  mind  of  Thucydides  ia  to  be 
traced  in  their  suppression,*  But  the  argument  may  be  turned 
the  other  way.  The  very  absence  of  mythical  embellishment, 
it  might  be  urged,  is  rather  a  proof  of  the  fidelity  with  which 
Thucydides  has  reported  a  speaker  wlio,  regardless  of  the 
vulgar  taste,  was  resolved  to  treat  a  well-worn  theme  in  a  new 
and  higher  strain.  ■  One  or  two  passages,  indeed,  Imve  been 
supposed  to  hint  at  the  moral  deterioration  of  the  Athenian 
democracy  in  the  years  which  followed  the  death  of  Pericles;^ 
l)ut  the  supposition  seems  gratuitous. 

It  remains  to  notice  the  debate  in  the  Ecclesia  on  the 
punishment  of  Mitylene.  Cleon  urges  a  massacre,  Diodotus 
opposes  it  "These  views,"  says  Thucydides,  "having  been 
stated  with  nearly  balanced  effect,  the  assembly  came  after  all 
to  a  division ;  and  on  a  show  of  hands  the  parties  proved  nearly 
equal,  but  the  view  of  Diodotus  prevailed."  The  words  can 
only  mean  that,  in  the  speeches  of  Cleon  and  Diodotus,  Thucy- 
dides has  given  the  real  substance  of  the  arguments  which  were 


'  L  144  I  2,  dXX'  UtLta  ^»  .oJ  It  iXXv  \*yv  il/m  roTi  IfrfM  JijXujftJffom.  The 
pruTniie  is  fulSllcd  b;  the  speech  of  which  an  abstrtM^  ia  given  in  ii.  13,  v\A 
\fj  that  reported  in  the  direct  form  in  ii.  60-64. 

■  The  Riiggeitioti  of  F.  C.  Dahlmuui  {Hid.  Foraeltungm,  i.  23),  to  which 
Grote  jnatly  opptwra  the  liOipTiyofii'r  ir  tlHrtir  oi  ^M>iiin»  iiaa  (Thuc  ii.  36). 
The  uialogy  of  umilar  extant  piecei  |the  Mtnrxmv»,  the  Ittra^ai  falsely 
Mcribeil  to  Lysias  and  Demosthcnca,  the  Panaihautieu»  of  laocrates,  etc.) 
justifies  Dahlmsjin's  major  pramisa.  but  does  DOt  gupport  his  coaclualou. 

'  V'ii.  (1)  ii.  37  S  3,  the  reference  to  a  reEtraining  Mot,  and  to  thoae  lawa, 
5<rot  Siyp^^t,  tfrtt  altrxirriii  6ti6\oyov)Uifiir  ^poi'ai  -  (2)  40  §  I,  ifiiXoxaSov/itr  ^aft^ 
tiTf\tlat  ml  ^iXiu-o^ou^r  irtv  tmXaiiat.  I  cannot  asBume  the  alluaioDS  which 
Claaaen  finds  here  to  a  Bnhscquent  and  opposite  state  of  society. 
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found  to  be  so  "  nearly  balanced,"  and  which  led  to  so  close  a 
division.  Cleon's  speech  has  one  striking  characteristic.  In 
several  places  it  echoes  phrases  which  occur  in  the  speeches  of 
Pericles.^  But,  with  these  verbal  parallelisms,  there  is  a 
pointed  contrast  of  spirit.  As  Pericles  describes  the  good 
side  of  the  intellectual  Athenian  nature,  Cleon  brings  out  its 
weak  side.  As  Pericles  insists  on  the  Athenian  combination 
of  intelligence  with  courage,  Cleon  declares  that  this  intelli- 
gence leads  men  to  despise  the  laws,  and  prefers  ignorance 
combined  with  moderation.*  Pericles  is  gone:  Cleon  echoes 
the  words  of  the  statesman  as  whose  successor  he  poses,  at  the 
very  moment  when  he  is  contradicting  his  principles.  It  may 
be  observed  that  when  Thucydides  reports  the  speech  of  the 
Syracusan  demagogue  Athenagoras,  he  marks  his  manner  by  a 
certain  violence  of  expression.'  Cleon,  whom  Thucydides  calls 
**most  violent,"  has  no  violence  of  expression.  Probablv 
this  abstention  from  vehemence  of  the  demagogic  type,  this 
superficial  imitation  of  Pericles,  are  traits  in  which  the  Cleon 
of  Tlmcydides  is  historical. 

This  closes  the  series  of  those  seven  speeches,  delivered  at 
Athens,  for  which  Thucydides  probably  derived  the  "  general 


^  Compare  (1)  Cleon,  iii.  37  §  2,  rvpo^W^  ^X^^  '''V  ^PX^^t  "^th  Pericles,  ii. 
63  §  2,  b;f  rvpat^ylSa  yh.p  ff^iy  fx^^  "^^  ^PX^"  •  (2)  Cleon,  iii.  40  §  4,  ^«c  rod 
dxtpdtjvov  dydpayadl^ffOcUf  with  Pericles,  ii.  63  §  2,  ef  ns  Kal  rSSe  iv  t^  irapSm 
dediiJt  dirpayfiwr^'Pri  dy^payaOllyrai :  (3)  Cleon,  iii.  38  §  1,  iyC»  fjJkv  ©&'  6  airbt 
tlfu  rj  yvu)fk%  with  Pericles,  ii.  61  §  2,  roi  iyi»  nkv  6  airln  dfu  koI  o^k  i^Urrafioi. 
Compare  also  Cleon*8  notice  (iii.  37  §  2)  of  rb  Kad*  iffUpop  dieh  in  Athenian 
life,  with  what  Pericles  says  of  tA  KaO'  iifUpav  fwiniSevfiaTaj  ii.  37  §  2. 

•  Cleon,  iii.  37  §  3,  dfiadia  re  fitriL  ata^tpoffwrfs  ta^eXifuirrtpop  ^  Be^tSrris  fieriL 
dKo\<urlai,  ic.r.X.,  contrasted  with  Pericles,  ii.  40  §  2,  od  roi^t  \6yovs  Twt  fpyoit 
pXd^rip  ifyovfxeyoif  ic.r.X.,  and  ii.  62  §  5,  HfP  T6\fiap  .  ,  ,  if  ^vpeais  .  .  .  ix^purr^poM 

•  E.g.  vi.  40,  dXX*  fn  Kcd  pOv,  &  irdyTujv  d^wrrcfrrarot,  tl  fi^  fxavOdyere  Koxii 
<nr«u5orrct,  1j  dfiaOiffrarol  irre  &y  iyi)  6t9a  "E\k'^vo»,  ^  dduci^aroc,  e/  elSSrts 
To\fiaiT€. 

In  a  M&nwirf  mr  Thu(yijdide,  by  M.  Meierotto  (in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Berlin 
Academy  for  1790-91,  p.  530),  the  writer  observes,  with  reference  to  the  dis- 
crimination of  character  in  the  speeches:  "Cl^on  et  Ath^nagore  parlent 
ordinairement  d*an  ton  dnr,  offensant  et  grossier,  dont  pourtant  ils  s*^cartent 
qnelqnefois."  We  have  only  one  speech  of  Cleon  and  one  of  Athenagoras ; 
so  far  as  these  go,  however,  the  striking  thing,  it  seems  to  me,  is  not  the 
resemblance,  but  the  contrast. 
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sense  "  either  from  his  own  recollection  or  from  the  sources 
accessible  to  a  resident  citizen.  The  only  one  of  these  which 
exhibits  distinct  traces  of  artificial  dealing  with  subject-nifttter 
is  the  first  speech  of  Pericles.  And  in  this  the  oiJy  traces 
are,  first,  a  certain  adjustment  of  the  language  to  that  of 
the  Corinthian  speech  made  earlier  in  the  same  year;'  and, 
secondly,  a  phrase  by  which  the  composer  prepares  the  reader 
for  a  subsequent  speech  of  Pericles. 

§  6.  We  now  come  to  the  speeches  made  elsewhere  than  at 
Athens  from  432  e.c.  onwards,  or  made  at  Athens  later  than 
424  B.C.  In  regard  to  all  or  most  of  these,  Thucydides  must 
have  relied  on  reports  of  the  "  general  sense  "  brought  to  him 
by  others  (to«  SX>>jo61v  itoQev  e^toX  aira-fyiKKavutv)?  The  first 
general  chamcteristic  which  claims  notice  is  the  occurrence  of 
passages  certainly,  or  almost  certainly,  written  with  a  con- 
sciousness of  later  events.  These  passages  may  be  cast  into 
three  groups,  according  as  they  relate  to  (I.)  the  affairs  of 


•  '  A*  the  Corinthiui  speecli  conUina  a  prophecy  (after  the  ereat)  of  the 
ocmpAtioD  of  Deceleia  {trcruxiaiiit,  i.  133  S  1),  bo  the  corresponding  pUBBge 
of  Pericles  cont«iiu  what  may  be  k  referoooe  to  the  Athenian  occnpntion  of 
PyloB  Mid  ot  Cythera  (i.  140  g  3.  ^.l■«x'^''  ■  -  ■  i-A.i'otwtiw  h  rif>  i.,iMi^.). 

•Thuc.  V.  26:  •' It befellmeto  lire iDerilatortwenty  years [423-403  B.C.,  or 
nearly  bo]  after  my  command  at  Amphipolis.  I  thus  became  couversatit  with 
both  parties — indeed,  as  an  exile,  I  sair  most  of  the  Peloponnesians — and  was 
enabled  to  study  the  events  mure  at  my  leisure."  The  phrase  here — lui  -ffro- 
liirtf  rap'  i)i^mipiKS  roTt  wpiyitaai — certainly  impliee  more  than  that  ThneyHidas 
was  in  thr  rovntrift  vhich  were  the  theatre  of  the  war.  It  implies  that  he 
was  til  iKttrtoiirte  tn'tA  the  aelort.  The  words  taB'  titirxiv  denote  the  "  ease  " 
or  "leisure"  of  one  who  had  no  official  statiis,  political  or  military.  Hitherto 
Thacydides  had  been  himself  an  actor  in  tho  war  (in  the  Ecclesia  or  as  erpoTij- 
7^1)  1  nou  he  was  only  a  thoughtfal  spectntor.  During  his  exile  Thucydides 
oertainly  spent  some  time  in  Italy  and  Sicily.  Marcellimu  quote*  (g  25)  the 
atateiDent  in  •^vyCii  ifiinim'  tt  'IroX^  and  there  waa  even  a  tradition  of  his 
burial  there  (9  33).  There  are  traces,  I  think,  of  Thucydides'  personal  know- 
ledge of  Sicily  in  the  speech  of  Aldbiadca  (ru  17  g  3),  Niebuhr  conjectured,  and 
E.  Wiilffliu  has  shown  [A  nJiorAiu  v.  Symhttt  «.  Coeliiu  A  rUipalrr,  Winterthur, 
IS72),  that  Thucydides  (ri.  2  ff.)  used  the  SiKtXiwTit  mrrrpaifi^  which  Antiochus 
of  Syracuse  brought  down  to  424  b-c.  These  are  the  chief  data  for  con- 
jecturing the  general  nature  of  the  materials  wttich  Thucydides  may  have 
had  for  the  speeches  subsequent  to  425  B.C.  In  many  cases,  probably,  he 
had  good  sources  of  information,  though  it  is  hardly  likely  that  the  words 
&r  airit  ifroiva  CAD  inclade  any  speeches  except  those  made  at  Athena  before 
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Sicily,  (II.)  the  Deceleiaa  war,  (III.)  the  final  defeat  of 
Atheus.' 

(1.)  I.  Speaking  in  the  congress  at  Gela  in  424  B.C.,  Her- 
mocrates  warns  hia  hearers  ^;ainst  the  designs  of  Athens.  The 
Athenians,  he  says,  are  now  on  our  coast  with  a  few  ships ;  but 
some  day  they  will  come  with  a  larger  fleet,  and  endeavour  to 
reduce  the  whole  island.*  The  Athenian  fleet  on  the  Sicilian 
coast  at  this  time  must  liave  numbered  some  fifty  or  sixty 
triremes.'  Hermocrates,  speaking  in  424  b.c.,  certainly  would 
not  have  spoken  of  these  as  "  a  few  ships,"  least  of  alt  when  it 
was  his  object  to  show  that  Athens  was  formidable.'  But 
Thucydides,  when  he  composed  the  speech,  had  in  view  the 
vast  fleet—at  least  thrice  as  numerous^ — sent  to  Sicily  in 
il5  B.O. 

2,  Nicias,  in  his  second  speech  dissuading  the  Athenians 
from  the  expedition  to  Sicily,  says  that  the  only  Sicilian  cities 
likely  to  join  the  invaders  are  Kaxos  and  Catana.*  Both  Naxos 
and  Catana  did,  in  fact,  join  the  Athenians.  But  the  Athenians, 
when  they  opened  the  campaign  in  Sicily,  had  hopes  of  other 
cities  also.  The  alliance  of  Messene^  was  solicited  by  Alci- 
biades,  though  without  success.  Both  Athenian  and  Syracusan 
envoys  were  sent  to  Camarina,  and  it  was  not  without  much 
hesitation   that  Camarina   resolved  to   remain  neutral.*     The 


'  In  the  lilt  of  nine  pauages  Doticed  here,  I  hare  not  mcluded  any  in  which 
the  tngKeitioD  of  acqnaintauce  n^ith  subsequent  evuitn  did  not  seem  to  me 
tolerably  strong  and  clear.  Thus  1  have  purposely  omitted  the  passage  in 
which  ArchidamuB  says  (432  b.c.)  of  the  war,  iitoua  ti  /laXXw  ^iiKol  rnt 
irourlf  mrriii  briAlriiiiut  (i.  SI  g  6),  in  which  some  find  a  knowledge  of  Ha 
actual  duration;  a  passage  in  vi.  11  (in  the  speech  of  Nicios),  which  might 
possibly  be  regarded  as  foreshadowing  the  aid  actually  lent  by  3lcily  to  Sparta 
at  a  later  time  (viii.  26)  ;  and  a  reference  by  Hermocrates  to  future  fends  and 
reconciliations  between  the  Sicilian  cities  (iv,  64). 

Five  of  these  passages  have  beoa  noticed  by  prcviouB  writers,  rii  Noa. 
1,  6,  6,  7,  0  1  the  otben-  Noa.  2,  3,  4,  8— have  not,  lo  my  knowledge,  be«n 
considered  in  this  tight  before. 

*  iv.  60,  iXlyaa  raiwl  TapdtTit  .  .  .  rXionl  rori  <rr6\if  i\66irTai. 

'  Twenty  triremes  bad  been  sent  in  437  B.C.  under  Laebes  [lii.  88),  whom 
Fythodorus  had  superaetied  ;  forty  more  were  afterwards  sent  under  Euiyme- 
don  (iil  115),  and  these  hod  uuw  joined  the  first  detachment  (iv.  48). 
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precision  o(  the  forecast  made  by  Nicias  betrays  knowledge  of 
the  event. 

3.  Again,  when  the  Athenian  attack  on  Sicily  is  imminent, 
Hermocrat«3,  in  his  speech  at  Syracuse,  gives  reasons  for  think- 
ing that  it  will  fail.  Numerous  as  the  Athenians  are,  he  says, 
they  cannot  outnumber  the  united  forces  of  Sicily.  "And  if 
tbey  should  fail  from  want  of  supplies  in  a  foreign  country, 
they  will  still  leave  glory  to  those  against  whom  their  design 
was  laid,  even  though  they  should  be  ruined  mainly  by  their 
own  errors."'  Thucydides  elsewhere  expresses  his  own  view  of 
the  Sicilian  disaster.  The  primary  cause  of  the  failure  was 
not,  he  thinks,  a  miscalculation  of  forces,  but  rather  the 
neglect  of  the  Athenians  at  home — distracted  as  they  were  by 
faction — to  support  the  army  in  Sicily,  a  neglect  which  blunted 
the  zeal  of  those  engaged  in  the  campaign.*  The  words 
ascribed  to  Hermocrates  were  written  by  Thucydides  in  retro- 
spective view  of  the  Athenian  errors  which  had  led  to  the 
Athenian  defeat. 

4.  The  speech  of  Euphemus,  the  Athenian  envoy  at  Cama- 
rina,  offers  another  example.  Urging  the  people  of  Camariua 
to  join  the  Athenians  rather  than  the  Syi'acusans,  he  reminds 
them  that  they  will  not  often  have  an  opportunity  of  securing 
Buch  powerful  auxiliaries.  And  if,  he  says,  you  dismiss  them 
now,  "  one  day  yet  you  will  long  to  see  even  the  least  part  of 
them,  when  their  succour  can  no  more  avail  yoiL"*  A  few 
years  later  (405  B.C.),  the  Carthaginians,  already  victorious  over 
Selinus,  Uimera,  and  Agrigentum,  advanced  against  Gela  and 
Camarina.  Dionysius,  who  had  become  tyrant  of  Syracuse, 
failed  to  relieve  Gela.  The  inhabitants  of  Camarina,  like  those 
of  Gela,  were  forced  to  abandon  their  city;  and  when  the 
conclusion  of  peace  between  Dionysius  and  the  invaders 
allowed  them  to  return,  they  returned  as  tributaries  of  Car- 
thage.*    The  protection  of  Syracuse,  in  which  Camarina  had 


»  vL  33.  '  iL  65, 

•  vi.  86,  (I*  d  1>1  irirrv  fl  ir^aimir  fiirm  duXStii"  fl  noJ  ripaXiiaar,  In 
fitvXiaftSi  'oi  'oXXmrrii'  (lipiar  aur^  IStir,  Srt  oiiir  tri  wtparrl  X!ipayfr6)itrim 
i/iir.  (For  fn  tiiua  ii»od  in  nieii»M  or  pruaage,  cf.  Soph,  Bt.  471 .  In  Aetch. 
Am.  812,  SliilUita  conjectured  i/uTi  I'  tr'  [(or  it\  dXXA^vXor  iXgaiviu  x^a  |  -^1 
T^r  IfxuHtviet.)  *  Oiod.  xiii.  106-lIi ;  Xeo.  ifeUoi.  ii.  3. 
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trusted,  proved  a  broken  reed.  Thucydidea  must  Lave  been  at 
work  on  his  History  for  soma  years  after  the  end  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war,  perhaps  as  late  as  396  b.c.*  When  he  put  that 
emphatic  menace  into  the  mouth  of  Euphemus,  the  fate  which 
actually  overtook  Camarina  soon  afterwards  was  surely  present 
to  his  mind. 

(11.)  5.  The  Corinthian  speaker  at  Sparta  in  433  b.c.  alludes 
to  the  establishment  of  a  fort  in  Attica  as  one  of  the  possibili- 
ties of  the  war ;'  and  Pericles,  in  the  parallel  passage  of  his 
first  speech,  admits  that  the  construction  of  a  hostile  fort  might 
do  harm  by  facilitating  raids  and  by  tempting  slaves  to  desert.* 

6.  Alciblades,  speaking  at  Sparta  in  415  B.C.,  urges  the 
occupation  of  Deceleia.  "  It  will  benefit  you,"  he  says,  "and 
will  embarrass  the  enemy  in  many  ways.  I  will  briefly  notice 
the  chief  of  these.  Most  of  the  property  in  the  country  will 
become  yours  by  capture  or  surrender.  The  Athenians  will 
forthwith  lose  their  revenues  from  the  silver  mines  of  Lauriam, 
and  all  their  present  gains  from  the  land  and  the  law-courts. 
Above  all,  they  will  suffer  by  the  irregular  transmission  of 
tribute  from  their  allies,  who,  when  satisfied  that  you  are 
making  war  in  earnest,  will  slight  their  demands."*  These 
predictions  accurately  correspond  with  the  effects  of  the  occu- 
pation as  afterwards  described  in  the  historian's  own  words,* 
The  temporary  presence  of  the  invading  enemy  had  not  hitherto 
hindered  the  Athenians  from  reaping  tlie  fruits  of  the  soil  j  but 
now  "  they  were  deprived  of  their  whole  land  " — including,  of 
course,  the  mines  at  Laurium.  "  More  than  twenty  thonsand 
slaves  had  deserted  to  the  enemy."    All  their  sheep  and  oxen 


>  Thucydide*  mentions  anemptioD  of  Aetna  in  426  B.C.  utthe  third  on  record 
(iii.  IIG) — implying  ignorance  of  that  inSnS  B.C.,  noticed  by  Dii>dorus,  liv.  CQ. 
On  the  probability  that  Thucydides  wu  at  work  on  his  History  for  at  leait 
•omo  years  after  403,  cp.  Clasaen,  Einl.  ui.  I  cwmot,  however,  accept  Ullrich's 
ingenions  snggestion  that  the  referenue  to  Antiphon— A,iiirra  r&r  lU-xfii  t/ioO 
farimv  SUv  iro\irft)aiiimi  (viii.  63) — points  to  a  tacit  compariaoQ  with  the 
defence  of  Socrates  (399  b.c). 

•Thnc.  i.  122  3  1.  •  i.  142  g  2. 

*  vi.  91  S7.  In  the  sentence,  ott  .  .  .  j)  ):iipa  naririEFiWrai,  tA  nKhirpit  AfiSi 
ri  ixir  Xi;^0A'Ta,  ri  S'  aCrdiiaTa  -tj^ii,  the  word  ofirAiJJiTa,  as  commemtAtoTB  hava 
refers  to  the  detortioD  of  slaves,  included  in  the  KaraaKtual  h  hnillohnM 
nhatteU  or  "livestock." 

IS.     On  the  iu!td/ioWiu  of  slaves,  cf.  viil 
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were  lost  The  whole  number  of  adult  male  citizens  waa 
required  for  military  duty  on  the  walla  or  in  the  field,  a  neces- 
sity which  would  suspend  the  sitting  of  the  law-courts  and,  as 
Alcibiadea  foretold,  close  that  source  of  profit.'  The  expenses 
of  the  State  were  heavily  increased,  its  revenues  were  perishing. 
Alcibiades  might  easily  have  foreseen  the  importance  of  occu- 
pying Deceleia,  But  the  minute  correspondence  between  the 
special  results  which  he  is  made  to  predict  and  those  which 
Thucydideg  relates  in  his  own  person  indicates  that  the  pro- 
phecy followed  the  event. 

(III.)  7.  The  Athenian  speaker  at  Sparta  in  432  B.C.  saya  to 
the  Spartans :  "  If  you  were  to  overthrow  our  empire  and  estab- 
lish your  own,  yon  would  soon  alienate  the  good-will  which  you 
have  gained  because  we  are  feared, — if  you  are  to  continue  the 
policy  of  which  you  gave  a  specimea  during  your  brief  leader- 
ship of  Greece  against  Persia.  The  usages  of  your  community 
preclude  intercourse  with  others,  and  moreover  a  Spartan 
citizen  on  foreign  service  observes  these  usages  as  little  as  those 
of  Hellas  at  large."*  There  is  a  manifest  reference  here  to  the 
period  after  the  close  of  the  war,  when  the  Spartan  promises  of 
"  liberating  Greece  "  were  falsified.  And  the  reference  to  the 
misconduct  of  the  Spartan  citizen  abroad  waa  certainly  not 
suggested  by  the  case  of  Pausaniaa  alone.  The  war  had  fur- 
nished two  signal  in.stances.  Gylippua  had  been  convicted  by 
the  Ephors  of  appropriating  part  of  the  treasure  taken  after  the 
capture  of  Athena.*  Lyaander — the  first  Greek  who  received 
divine  honours  from  Greeks — had  snrpaased  the  arrogance  of 
Pausanias.* 

'  The  reference  of  Alothisdes  in  tho  word*  iaa,  .  .  ,  iri  ruir  iiraariiplwi' 
wBt  •i^Xeirrai  is  to  the  incnme  which  the  State  doriTed  from  cnurt-feea  of 
Tftrifms  kiniia,  sqwculty  the  depomta  (rpvTareia)  m&de  b;  parties  to  a  law-auit, 
■I  well  u  from  peouniary  Inen,  confi«c«tion«,  etc.  Bockh  (Pvhl.  Bcon.  i. 
4fi1)  undDratands  the  puunge  thus,  following'  the  sclioliut.  Meineke  {Htrnft 
iji.  359)  and  Mwlvig  [Adv.  i.  328)  conjecture  Sttarcvnipiur,  "places  where 
puhlic  tithea  and  taiea  were  taken"— objecting,  aa  against  the  vuIgate,  that 
it  doei  not  appear  why  even  a  virtual  itato  of  nege  ahould  Buapend  the  sitting 
of  tbe  law-courta.  Thncydidea,  rii.  28  g  2,  givea  the  plain  ansirer — all  the 
aGttan  were  required  for  military  duty. 

•  Thnc.  i.  77  t  S. 
■  Hut  Lsi.  18-17,  JWc.  28,  cf.  Diod.  xiii.  IM. 

*  With  Pint  Lyt.  18  cf.  Pana.  ri.  3  »  14-15,  Athea.  xt.  69B. 
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8.  The  strikiug  speech  of  Brasidas  to  the  Acanthians  (424 
B.C.)  deserves  to  be  considered  in  this  connection.  It  is 
throughout  an  emphatic  assertion  that  the  cause  in  which 
Sparta  fights  is  the  cause  of  Greek  liberty.  "  I  have  not  come," 
he  says,  "to  support  a  party.  I  do  not  consider  that  I 
should  be  bringing  you  freedom  in  any  real  sense  if  I  should 
disregard  your  constitution,  and  enslave  the  many  to  the  few, 
or  the  few  to  the  many.  Such  freedom  would  be  harder  than 
a  foreign  yoke :  and  we,  the  Lacedaemonians,  should  reap  no 
thanks  for  our  pains,  but  rather  blame  instead  of  honour  and 
renown."^  Now,  what  Brasidas  protests  that  Sparta  will  not 
do,  is  precisely  what  Sparta  actually  did  at  the  end  of  the  war, 
with  the  result  which  he  anticipates.  Oligarchies  of  the 
narrowest  type — boards  of  ten — were  established  by  Lysander 
in  most  of  the  cities,  with  a  Spartan  governor  and  garrison  in 
each  to  repress  the  popular  party .^  The  many  were  literally 
enslaved  to  the  few,  and  they  found  the  freedom  which  Sparta 
had  given  them  harder  indeed  than  any  foreign  rule.  It  can 
scarcely  be  doubted  that  this  speech  of  Brasidas — composed  by 
Thucydides  after  the  close  of  the  war — was  inserted  by  him 
here,  just  at  the  moment  when  Sparta  was  making  the  first 
advances  to  the  democratic  cities  of  Northern  Greece,  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  out  the  glaring  contrast  between  Spartan 
promise  and  Spartan  performance. 

9.  In  the  conference  between  the  Athenian  and  Melian 
negotiators,  the  Athenians  remark  that,  in  the  event  of  Athens 
being  vanquished,  they  would  have  less  to  fear  from  the 
vengeance  of  Sparta  than  from  the  vindictiveness  of  smaller 
States.'  The  reference  here  is  unmistakable.  After  the  sur- 
render of  Athens  in  404  B.C.,  a  congress  was  held  at  Sparta 


*  Thuc.  iv.  86  §  3.  In  §  4  there  is  no  doubt  to  my  mind  that  fAV  h»  o-a^ 
[for  oiilk  d4ra0^]  is  the  right  reading,  h^  ^Tc^^petr  being  the  oblique  of  Ar 

*  See  Isocr.  Panegyricus,  §§  110-114,  where  he  denounces  the  partisans  of 
the  narrow  Lacedaemonian  oligarchies  in  the  several  States — ol  rCtp  ^Kopxua^ 
KoufiavifffaMret — and  speaks  of  the  miseries  which  they  inflicted  on  their  own 
cities  by  ''choosing  to  be  enslaved  to  a  Helot"  (».6.  to  the  ijMOo^  Lysander  : 
^povvTo  di  tQv  'ElXurrup  ivl  5ov\evfiy),  The  passage  is  a  striking  commentary 
on  the  Acanthian  speech  of  Brasidas. 

»  Thuc  V.  91. 
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in  which  the  destruction  of  the  defeated  city  waa  advocated, 
according  to  Xenopbon,  "  by  the  Corinthians  and  Thebans 
chiefly,  but  by  many  other  Greeks  too."  It  was  by  the  Spartan 
vote  that  Athens  was  saved.' 

The  effect  of  such  touches  as  these — suggested  by  a  know- 
ledge of  occurrencea  subsequent  to  the  dramatic  date — may  he 
compared  with  that  produced  in  a  Greek  tragedy  when  one  of 
the  persons  unconsciously  utters  a  word  or  phrase  which  fore- 
shadows the  cataatrophe.  The  spectator  who  knows  the  destined 
end  of  the  drama  is  affected  in  the  same  manner  as  the  reader 
who  knows  the  sequel  of  the  history.  In  using  such  touches, 
however,  Thucydides  was  probably  thinking  more  of  logical 
than  of  artistic  effect.  His  mind,  with  its  strong  concentration, 
grasped  the  whole  series  of  arguments  or  illustrations  which 
the  experience  of  the  war  could  yield ;  and  he  brought  the 
most  foi-cible  of  these  to  bear  on  his  point  without  caring 
wliether  the  facts  which  suggested  them  were  earlier  or  later 
than  the  supposed  date, 

§  7.  It  has  already  been  remarked  that  the  addresses  of 
leaders  to  their  troops  may  be  considered  as  forming  a  class 
apart  from  the  rest.  These  military  harangues,  of  which  there 
are  twelve  in  all,  are  usually  short.  The  object  is  always  the 
same — to  bring  out  vividly  the  essential  points  of  a  strategical 
situation;  and  the  historian  has  been  less  uniformly  attentive 
here  to  the  details  of  dramatic  probability.'     A  modem  writer 

'Xen.  HeOm.  ii.  2.  H  19-20- 

'Thai  (1)  the  h&r&ngae  is  Romctimefi  Mcribed  to  Beverul  leaders  collec- 
tirelf  ;  e.g.  vii,  66,  TaptntXtiaarro  Itilyaii  ot  rt  HTponivol  itai  TiXimt  tai 
IXffor  TMigf.  So  ii.  86,  i  KvvpBt  »ol  i  BpaolAit  <iil  oi  AWoi  ti>  n.Xww^ijffli* 
n-panryal  .  .  ■wafita\i6<rayTo  tal  l\t(ar  Toidh.  Id  the  caM  of  the  political 
■pecctiea,  the  only  liiniUr  instince  a  when  a  single  speech  i»  given  u  made 
by  the  two  apokesmen  of  the  Flatacani  (wfMnHatTii  a-^*  ahwr  'XnTiiiax^' 
T(  .  ,  rial  KiKtata).  It  i>  ohvioail;  a  diSerent  case  when  a  apoech  is  assigneit 
to  envoy*  collectively  (i.  32,  oJ  Kffwi'iMroifXffar  roiiSt.  etc.  J.  when  one  would 
■peak  for  the  reel.  (2)  The  military  haranguB  it  sometimes  intnxluced  in 
word*  which  imply  thai  it  was  made  several  times  over ;  thus  iv.  91 
(Pagondas),  rpdataKa*  inioTout  iotiI  \lixpin,  iriiit  ^<]  dflpioi  /iMroio  r4  ii-Xa. 
ftrofl.  .  .  W>«r  tomIJ*.  Cf.  ri.  68  (Nicias),  Kuri  rr  mn  ixi^afH^  t^aara  fii 
fi(i»B»iToii)«  Ta/itti\fifTa.  (Cf.  ivirapiarriirrpaThrtior  raptttXivtra,  iv.  94.) 
In  vii.  76  Niciaa  fwtrapiiir  itipevti  rr  tat  •■ape^uStiTo,  pog  rt  xP^Mfoi  (n 
fiaXXiV  /niffTOit  tad'  e»i  ylyfoiTe.  tat  fimUiunt  ^  M  r^fiaror  fey^'Urii^r 
tJ^Xflr. 
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would  have  attained  the  object  bj  comments  prefixed  or  added 
to  his  narrative  of  the  operations.    Thus  Archidamus,  address- 
ing the  Peloponnesian  officers  before  the  first  invasion  of  Attica, 
dwells  on  the  certainty  of  the  Athenians  being  stung  into 
giving  battle  when  they  see  their  lands  ravaged.^    This  serves 
to  heighten  the  reader's  sense  of  the  provocation  offered,  and 
of  the  difficulty  which  Pericles  must  have  had  in  restraining  his 
fellow-citizens.*    Sometimes  the  speech  of  the  general  on  one 
side  is  as  distinctly  a  reply  to  the  general  on  the  other  as  if  it 
had  been  delivered  in  debate.     The  Peloponnesian  captains, 
exhorting  their  men  before  the  action  in  the  Corinthian  Gulf, 
tell  them  that,  though  naval  skill  is  much,  it  cannot  avail 
against  courage.^      Phonnio,  exhorting  the  Athenian   crews, 
tells  them,  as  if  in  retort,  that  though  courage  is  invaluable, 
their  decisive  advantage  is  in  their  naval  skilL^    Pagondas, 
before  the  battl^of  Delium,  tells  the  Boeotians  that  they  must 
fight,  even  beyond  their  own  border,  for  the  safety  of  Boeotia, 
and  reminds  them  that  their  fathers  secured  it  for  a  time  by 
defeating  the  Athenians  at  Coroneia.^    Demosthenes  tells  the 
Athenians  that  they  must  fight,  even  on  Boeotian  ground,  to 
protect  Attica,  and  reminds  them  of  the  Athenian  victory  over 
the  Boeotians  at  Oenophy  ta.®    The  speech  of  Brasidas  to  his  men 
on  his  Illyrian  expedition  is  intended  to  bring  out  the  contrast 
between    Hellenic    and  barbarian   warfare;^  his  speech   at 
Amphipolis  serves  to  explain  his  tactics.®    The  harangue  of 
Nicias  before  the  last  sea-fight  at  Syracuse  marks  the  peculiar 
character  of  the  action  as  "  a  land-battle  on  board   ship " 
{ire^ofjLax^o,  airo  vetov),  and  at  the  same  time  sums  up  for  the 
reader  the  whole  meaning  of  that  supreme  crisis,  when,  as 
Nicias  reminds  the  men  about  to  embark,  the  fleet  is  all  that 
remains  of  Athens  and  her  great  name.®    This,  and  the  cor- 
responding speech  of  Gylippus  on  the  Syracusan  side,^*^  are  in  a 
high  degree  powerful  and  pathetic ;  so,  above  all,  is  the  last 


^Thuc.  ii.  11.  *ii.  69f.  »  ii.  87. 

*  ii.  89.  *  iv.  92.  •  iv.  96. 
'  iv.  126.                                      •  Hjv  ixlyoiay  ^^pdtrcu,  v.  9. 

•  vii.  61-64,  1^  inrdXoiTos  x6\is  koI  t6  fUya  l^ofia  tup  ^KOifvCav, 
^*  vii.  65. 


speech  of  Nicias  before  the  retreat.'  Nowhere  else,  perhaps, 
has  Thucjdides  given  so  free  a  scope  to  his  own  rhetorical 
power ;  yet  even  here  it  is  strictly  subordinated  to  his  primary 
purpose — that  of  faithfully  presenting  the  cardinal  facts  of  the 
situation  as  he  conceived  them. 

§  8.  The  expression  of  character  in  the  Thucydidean 
speeches  has  the  same  kind  of  limitation  which  was  generally 
observed  in  Attic  tragedy.  It  is  rather  typical  than  individual, 
Thucydides  seizes  the  broad  and  essential  characteristics  of  the 
speaker,  and  is  content  with  marking  these.  We  are  some- 
times reminded  of  the  direct  simplicity  with  which  the  epic  or 
tragic  heroes  introduce  themselves;  "  I  am  Odysseus,  the 
marvel  of  men  for  all  wiles,  and  my  fame  goes  up  to  heaven." 
"  I  am  pious  Aeneas,  renowned  above  the  stars."'  "  You  vot«d 
for  war,"  says  Pericles,  "  and  now  you  are  angry  with  me, — a 
man  who  deems  himself  second  to  none  iv  discerning  and 
expounding  the  right  course, — a  man  devoted  to  his  country  and 
proof  against  corruption."*  These  were  salient  points  in  the 
public  character  of  Pericles  as  conceived  by  the  historian,*  and 
accordingly  Pericles  is  made  to  say  so.  The  fate  of  Niciaa 
seemed  to  Thucydides  a  signal  example  of  unmerited  misfor- 
time,  since  Nicias  had  been  remarkable  throughout  life  for  the 
practice  of  orthodox  virtue.'  And  so,  in  his  speech  before  the 
retreat  fi«m  Syracuse,  Kiciaa  says,  "  The  tenor  of  my  life  has 
been  loyal  to  the  goda,  just  and  without  offence  among  men."  • 


'  viL  76.  Tfae  two  lost  military  speucbea  of  NiciAS  take  loiaethiiig  nf  the 
politio&l  character  frum  the  fact  that,  as  he  says  in  botb,  the  army  it  now  the 
city  :  drdpH  yip  riXii — a  stribing  iUustratiaii  of  Sophocles,  Ued.  TyT.  5<>. 

■  Od.  U.  19  ;  Am.  1.  379  ;  of.  Soph.  Otit,   Tgr.  B,  o^rAf  uf  i\i\iiia,  |  i  *aei 

•  Thuc.  ii.  60.  '  ii.  65. 

•  Tii.  86,  liturra  i>,  dfiat  Ar  tOt  yt  ir'  l/iaS  'BXXfrur  h  raOre  Svrruxias 
i^mtaSeu  Sii  tV  swro'  it  iptriir  Mrt/uaii^'fr  /iiriJJewn* :  te.  lit.,  hi* 
nbule  cciurae  of  life,  r^;ulated  by  law  and  tnulitios  (xnvuo^Fq)  in  the 
dirootioa  uf  virtne.  The  d/xr^  of  Nicioa  waa  that  which  comiiata  in  fidelity 
tu  tbn  establiahed  observuices  of  religioa  And  to  ruceived  ootjona  of  daty — 
a*  diitinpiiihed  from  the  dfHn),  leu  in  conformity  with  popular  ouncep' 
tioni,  which  Thucydidca  can  »till  recogniae  in  such  a  mm  as  Antipbi 
(viiL  68). 

•  Thuc  vii.  77.  »oX\4  ^i, 
ftiiua  ni  dftrl^tva.     Ai  I 
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In  the  debate  at  Athens  on  the  Sicilian  expedition  Alcibiades 
is  introduced  by  a  prefatory  sketch  of  his  position  and  character. 
Thucydides  notices  his  ambition,  his  magnificence,  especially 
in  the  matter  of  horses  and  chariots,  the  licence  of  his  private 
life,  his  insolence,  his  public  efficiency,  his  personal  unpopu- 
larity.^ Then  Alcibiades  speaks,  and  begins  by  saying  in  so 
many  words  that  he  has  a  better  right  than  others  to  high 
command;  he  boasts  of  having  entered  seven  chariots  at 
Olympia ;  he  avows  that  he  does  not  regard  his  fellow-citizens 
as  his  equals ;  he  asks  whether  his  personal  unpopularity  inter- 
feres with  his  administrative  capacity.*  The  speech  is  merely 
the  sketch  developed.  It  is  the  character*  of  Alcibiades,  as 
Thucydides  saw  its  salient  points,  condensed  in  a  dramatic 
form ;  but  it  is  not  such  a  speech  as  Alcibiades  could  conceiv- 
ably have  made  on  this  occasion,  or  indeed  on  any.  Thucy- 
dides has  given  us  distinct  portraits  of  the  chief  actors  in  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  but  these  portraits  are  to  be  found  in  the 
clearly  narrated  actions  of  the  men;  the  words  ascribed  to 
them  rarely  do  more  than  mark  the  stronger  lines  of  character ; 
they  seldom  reveal  new  traits  of  a  subtler  kind.  The  tendency 
of  Thucydides  was  less  to  analyse  individual  character  than  to 
study  human  nature  in  its  general  or  typical  phenomena.  His 
observation  was  directed,  first,  towards  motives  and  passions 
which  may  be  considered,  in  regard  to  practical  politics,  as 
universal  influences:*  next,  towards  the  collective  attributes 
which  distinguish  whole  communities  from  each  other.  Thus 
the  normal  Spartan  character  is  exhibited  in  its  merits  and  its 
defects.*  The  political  character  of  the  Athenians  is  arraigned 
and  defended ;  *  their  intellectual  character  is  illustrated  in  its 
strength  and  its  weakness.®  And  Thucydides  shows  a  desire 
to  comprehend  these  conceptions  of  national  character  in  for- 
mulas, which   he  gives   as   epigrams  to  his  speakers.      The 

genuineness  might  perhaps  be  argued  from  the  fact  that,  while  it  dwella  on 
the  wear  and  tear  of  the  armament,  there  is  no  attempt  to  excuse  his  own 
dehiy  and  his  failure  to  prepare  for  the  coming  of  Gylippus  ;  but  the  manner 
of  its  introduction  {fif(KowriUf  ro^d^ie)  seems  to  indicate  the  wmpomtum  of 
Thucydides. 

*  vi.  15.  «  vi.  1«. 

*  iiL  82  §  2,  yiyy6/upa  fUw  koU  del  iahfuva  fijsBpii  aMj  4>C<ris  r«r  d»Bpt!nrta^  J. 

*  i.  68-72,  80-85.  •  i.  68-72,  73-78.  •  ii.  37  f.  ;  ui.  37-40. 
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Spartan  disposition,  says  an  Athenian,  mi^ht  be  described  as 
one  which  regards  everything  that  is  pleasant  as  honourable, 
and  everything  that  is  expedient  as  juat.'  The  Athenians,  says 
a  Corinthian,  are,  in  brief,  men  who  will  neither  rest  nop  allow 
others  to  rest.'  Athens,  says  Pericles,  might  be  described  as 
the  school  of  Greece,  and  the  Athenian  nature  as  the  most 
gracefully  versatile  in  the  world* 

§  9.  Those  cases  in  which  Tliucydides  gives  merely  a  brief 
summary  *  of  a  speech  or  debate  suggest  how  slight  the  mate- 
rials may  often  have  been  which  he  worked  up  in  the  oratorical 
form.  The  political  or  ethical  reflections  with  which  the 
meagre  outlines  were  filled  up  were  doubtless  supplied  in 
large  measure  by  Thucydides  himself.  The  speeches,  taken 
altogether,  are  pervaded  by  certaiu  general  conceptions,  ex- 
pressed in  formulas  more  or  less  constant,  which  indicate 
unity  of  anthorship.  But  it  cannot  be  said,  in  the  same 
sense,  that  they  bear  the  stamp  of  one  mind.  They  do, 
indeed,  suggest  certain  intellectual  habits,  but  it  is  seldom 
possible  to  distinguish  between  opinions  or  modes  of  thought 
which  were  in  the  air,  and  such  as  may  have  been  proper 
to  Thucydides.  Nor  would  much  be  gained  if  we  could. 
The  real  interest  of  the  speeches  ia  this  aspect  is  something 
more  than  biographical ;  it  is  their  interest  as  a  contribution  to 
the  intellectual  history  of  a  transitional  period  in  an  age  of 
singular  mental  energy.  The  age  of  faith  was  passing  by,  and  a 
rational  basis  for  ethics— which  were  then  included  in  politics 
— was  only  in  process  of  being  sought.  Thucydides  is  here  the 
representative  of  a  time  which,  for  the  most  part,  could  no 
longer  believe  with  Herodotus,  but  which  had  not  yet  learned 


'  T.  lOB.  •  i.  70. 

*  ii.  41.  I  Teganl  the  Malian  dislogac  aa  neither  leaa  nor  more  histnrical 
than  thoM  speeche*  in  vrhicli  Thncydidei  had  to  i«ly  on  k  slight  knowledge 
of  the  {^fiTova  i*^^.  I  cuinot  sappoM.  with  Clasaen,  that  Tbncjdidet  htul 
■117  written  documents  to  go  upon.  The  franknen  of  the  Athemaiu,  which 
Oiote  finds  atartling,  is  Thacydidesn  :  his  -wish  to  portra;  mling  motivea  is 
ttrongor  than  his  regani  for  dramatic  nicety. 

*  B.g.  i  72  (where  the  general  lines  of  the  di»coar»e  in  73-78  are  indi- 
cated) \  iv.  !1  (the  general  sense  of  Cleon'a  answer  t»  the  Spartan  envoys) ; 
iT.  68  and  vi,  3S  (debates  at  Gela  and  Syracnse) ;  riii.  53  (debate  at  AthetiB 
iii4UB.c.),  eio. 
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to  bring  a  Socratic  method  to  bear  on  generalisations.  He 
appears — so  far  as  he  is  revealed  at  all — as  a  thinker  of  intense 
earnestness,  with  a  firm  and  subtle  apprehension  of  his  chosen 
subject,  alike  in  its  widest  bearings  and  in  its  minutest  details ; 
and  of  profoimd  sensibility  in  regard  to  the  larger  practical 
aspects,  that  is  the  political  aspects,  of  human  destiny.  He  has 
neither  a  dogmatic  religion  nor  a  system  of  ethics.  He  cleaves 
to  positive  fact ;  his  generalisations  rarely  involve  a  speculative 
element,  but  are  usually  confined  to  registering  the  aggregate 
results  of  observation  upon  human  conduct  in  given  circum- 
stances. In  the  spirit  of  a  sceptical  age  he  makes  his  speakers 
debate  questions  of  political  or  personal  morality  to  which  no 
definite  answer  is  ofTered.  In  Plato's  GorgioB  Callicles  distin- 
guishes between  "natural"  and  "conventional"  justice,  contend- 
ing that "  natural  justice  "  entitles  the  strong  to  oppress  the 
weak,  and  that  "  conventional  justice  "  is  merely  a  device  of  the 
weak  for  their  own  protection.^  In  the  Repvhlic  Thrasymachus 
defends  a  similar  doctrine,  namely,  that "  justice  is  another's 
good  and  the  interest  of  the  stronger,  and  that  injustice  is  a 
man's  own  profit  and  interest,  though  injurious  to  the  weaker."  * 
The  sophist  Hippias,  in  Xenophon's  MemoraMlia,  argues  in  a 
like  strain  that  justice  and  law  are  merely  arbitrary  and  con- 
ventional* This,  no  doubt,  was  one  of  the  commonplaces  of 
sophistical  dialectic  in  the  time  of  Thucydides.  The  Athenian 
speakers  in  his  History  defend  the  aggressive  policy  of  Athens 
by  arguments  which  rest  on  substantially  the  same  basis  as 
those  of  the  Platonic  Callicles  and  Thrasymachus.*  But  the 
historian  is  content  to  state  their  case  from  their  own  point  of 
view ;  he  does  not  challenge  the  doctrine — as  the  Platonic 
Socrates  does — by  comments  of  his  own.  The  victims  of 
aggression,  indeed,  the  Plataeans  or  Melians,  appeal  to  a  higher 
justice  than  the  right  of  might,  and  Thucydides  hints  that  his 
sympathies  are  with  them ;  ^  but  that  is  all.  The  abstention  is 
characteristic.     On  the  whole,  it  may  be  said  that  he  evinces  a 


»  Plato,  Oorgiae,  p.  4S2,  c.  38.  *  Rep,  p.  367  a 

»  Xen.  Mem,  iv.  4.  14.  *  Thuc  v.  105 ;  vi.  82-87. 

*  Not  expresaly,  but  by  the  naked  repulBiyeness  in  which  he  exhibits  the 
"right  of  might" 


personal  liking  for  moral  nobleneaa,'  but  refraina  from  deliver- 
iug  moral  judgments,*  as  if  tlieae  would  imply  laws  which  he 
was  not  prepared  to  affirm  or  deny.  But  he  insists  on  dis- 
covering a  rational  basis  for  action.  If  a  man  or  a  State  pursues 
a  certain  line  of  policy,  there  must  be  some  intelligible  reasons, 
he  feels,  which  can  be  urged  for  it.  This  desire  to  enter  into 
the  mind  of  the  actors — to  find  the  motive  behind  the  deed, 
and  to  state  it  with  all  possible  logical  force — is  the  mainspring 
of  the  oratory  in  Thucydides,  in  so  far  as  this  is  his  own 
creation.  It  is  an  element  of  dramatic  vividness ;  sometimes 
also  of  dramatic  untruth,  when  the  reasonings  supplied  by  the 
historian  to  his  actors  are  subtler  than  would  probably  have 
occurred  to  the  speakers  or  commended  themselves  to  the 
hearers.  Thucydides  is  a  philosophical  historian,  in  the  sense 
that  he  wishes  to  record  the  exact  truth,  in  a  form  which 
may  be  serviceable  for  the  political  instruction  of  mankind. 
Eut  he  has  not,  in  the  sense  of  I'lato  or  Aristotle,  a  theory  of 
ethics  or  politics.  Thucydides  groups  the  obsen'ed  facts  of 
practical  politics,  but  without  attempting  to  analyse  their 
ultimate  laws.  It  might  be  possible  to  piece  together  Thucy- 
didean  texts  and,  by  tilling  up  a  few  gaps,  to  form  a  tolerably 
coherent  system  of  doctrine ;  but  the  process  would  be  artificial 
and  delusive.  Possibly  a  Shakespeare  might  re-create  Thucy- 
dides from  the  fragments  of  his  personal  thought,  but  the  breath 
of  life  would  be  the  poet's  gift ;  the  broken  lights  are  all 
that  really  remain.  The  paradoxes  of  one  age  are  said  to 
be  the  truisms  of  the  next,  but  the  violent  contrast  sug- 
gested by  the  epigram  is  hardly  the  important  point  to  seize 
if  we  desire  to  trace  the  growth  of  opinion.  There  was  a 
moment  when  the  so-called  paradoxes  were  neither  paradoxes 
nor  as  yet  truisms,  but  only  rather  new  and  intelligent  opinions, 
seen  to  be  such  against  the  foil    of  notions  which  were  de- 

'  Ab  Profowor  SeUar  saya  ("  Chftractemtius  of  TbDcydides,"  Oa^rJ  Eimtys, 
1857):  "  Hia  awn  feeling  Bhinei  out  in  such  eiprewloiig  aa  this. — '  Sun]j!e- 
mmdedncw,  nhich  ii  mostly  an  ingredient  in  ooble  Dnturea  '  (iii.  83).  Ths 
■peechea  mtthbuted  to  Pericles  Bie  espeoiiJly  cipreasiva  d(  generoua  ideu  of 

*  It  is  enough  to  inatance  the  muiaer  in  which  he  reUtee  without  comment 
the  treachery  of  Psches  to  HippiM  (iii.  54),  and  the  a 
thouuod  Hulotl  by  tbu  Spartuie  |iv.  SO). 
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caying,  but  had  not  quite  gone  out.  For  instance,  when 
Thucydides  makes  his  speakers  say,  as  he  so  often  does,  that 
the  future  is  uncertain,^  we  do  more  justice  to  the  originality 
of  the  remark  if  we  remember  that  in  the  time  of  Thucydides 
there  were  those  who  thought  that  the  future  was  very  fre- 
quently indicated,  at  great  moments,  by  signs  from  the  gods. 
Herodotus,  for  example,  would  have  disputed  the  statement 
that  the  future  is  uncertain,  if  it  had  been  placed  before  him  as 
an  unlimited  proposition  covering  such  crises  as  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war.*  The  same  consideration  applies  to  many  of  the 
political  or  moral  aphorisms,  which  may  be  regarded  as  those 
of  Thucydides  himself.  They  are  in  silent  controversy  with 
some  unexpressed  dissidence  of  contemporaries.  The  principle 
of  tacit  contrast  pervades  the  whole  History,  as  in  the  Funeral 
Oration  the  picture  of  Athens  requires  to  be  supplemented  by 
a  mental  picture  of  the  Sparta  to  which  it  is  opposed.'  This 
was  of  the  inmost  nature  of  Thucydides:  the  reluctance  "to 
speak  at  superfluous  length"*  was  deep  in  him.  His  general 
views  must  be  measured  both  by  the  credulity  and  by  the 
higher  scepticism  of  a  naive  age;  so  gauged,  they  are  never 
commonplaces,  but,  at  the  least,  hints  for  a  part  of  the  history 
which  he  has  not  told  in  words,  because  he  did  not  distinctly 
conceive  that  it  could  ever  need  to  be  told.  "Fortune," 
Tvyjf\t  is  the  name  by  which  he  usually  designates  the  in- 
calculable element  in  human  life ;  but  this  "  fortune "  is  no 
blind  chance ;  it  is,  as  he  once  explains  it,  "  the  fortune  given 
by  heaven  "  (17  rvyr]  Ik  toO  deiov),  the  inscrutable  dispensation 
of  a  divine  Providence.^  The  course  of  this  fortune  not  only 
baffles  prediction,  but  is  sometimes  directly  opposed  to  the 
reasonable  beliefs  of  men  concerning  the  source  which  dispenses 
it.  Thrice  only  in  the  long  tragedy  of  the  war,  as  Thucydides 
unfolds  it,  do  men  appeal  expressly  to  the  gods,  invoking  the 

'  B.g.  iv.  62,  tA  Axrr&dfirfTov  rov  fjJWopros  wj  ixl  xXetaToif  Kparei :  vi.  9,  wtpl 
rwv  d^^apQy  koX  fuXKhyruw  Kiy5w€u€itf :  ii.  42,  to  d<f>owh  toO  KaTopStifxarot :  iL  87, 
wofdaeu  reus  tjJxcuj  iwd4x^<^^<*^  <r<pd\K€<r$ai  roifs  dyOpunrovSf  etc 

•  See  e.g.  Her.  i.  45,  OeCjy  rtt  fioi  .  .  .  Tpo€cr^fiaiy§  rA  /i/XXorra  icetrSai :  vi. 
37,  ^X^ec  54  Kcas  xpo^rifjuUyeiy  6  OtUj  «c.r.X.  On  the  omena,  prodigies,  drernms, 
etc,  in  Herodotus,  see  Mure,  Bk.  iv.  ch.  6,  §  3,  and  Rawlinson,  i.  71  f. 

»  Eep.  u.  37  and  39. 

*  fuucpjiyopny :  i.  68,  iL  36,  iv.  59.  •  v.  104. 
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name  of  religion,  in  their  agony,  against  tyrannous  Btreagth ; 
thrice  the  power  behind  the  veil  is  deaf,  thrice  the  hand  of  the 
avenger  is  withheld,  and  the  miserable  suppliant  is  struck 
down  by  the  secure  malignity  of  man.  The  Plataeans  appeal  to 
the  altars  which  had  witnessed  the  consecration  of  Greek 
liberty.'  and  the  Spartans  kill  them  in  coM  blood.  The 
Meliaus  are  confident  against  the  Athenians  as  the  righteous 
against  the  unjust;*  their  city  is  sacked,  their  men  are  slain, 
their  women  and  children  enslaved,  Nicias,  after  the  great 
defeat  at  Syracuse,  believes  that  the  jealousy  of  the  gods  must 
iiow  be  exhausted,  and  has  a  firm  hope,  based  on  a  good  life, 
for  himself  and  his  followers;'  but  the  wretched  remnant  of 
bis  defeated  army  are  in  great  part  butchered  as  they  slake 
their  thirst  with  the  bloody  water  of  the  Assinarus ;  he  liimself 
is  put  to  death  lest  he  should  tell  tales  under  torture,  and  the 
survivors  pass  into  a  horrible  slavery.  ThucydiJes  feels  that 
the  ways  of  Heaven  are  hard  to  understand,  but  he  does  not 
complain  of  them ;  they  are  matters  not  for  reasoning  but  for 
resignation.*  He  regards  the  fear  of  the  gods  as  a  potent  check 
on  the  bad  impulses  of  men,  and  uotices  the  loss  of  this  fear^ 
as  a  grave  symptom  of  moral  anarchy.  As  to  omens,  oracles, 
and  similar  modes  of  seeking  miraculous  light  or  aid,  he  no- 
where denies  the  possibility  of  such  light  or  aid  being  occasion- 
ally given,  though  his  contempt  is  excited  by  the  frequency  of 
imposture ;'  this,  however,  he  would  affirm — that  such  re- 
sources are  not  to  be  tried  until  all  resources  withiu  human 
control  have  been  tried  in  vain.'  There  is  one  way  only, 
Thucydides  holds,  by  which  man  can  certainly  influence  his 
own  destiny,  and  that  is  by  bringing  an  intelligent  judgment 
(yvtofitj)  to  bear  on  facts.  Some  have  traced  the  influence  of 
Anaxagoras  in  the  prominence  wluch  Thncydides  gives  to  the 
intellectual  principle ;  but  no  such  prompting  was  needed 
by  a  strong  understanding  of    sceptical   bent,   and   it   may 

■  iii.  S9 1 2.  'v.  IH,  3«iu  wpla  oi  iyialouf. 

*  vii.  77  i  4,  iral  i/tSi  lUot  rOt  ri  rt  il*i  tou  SteO  Avl^v  iinwripa  fita 
etcTBU  y^  iw'  airiit  i^iurrtpai  i)Ji|  iii)ti*  t)  fM*Arou. 

'  ii.   «.   fipn"  Tt  XP^  Ti  Ti  Jauii»'0  ifayKaliat  ri  Tt  dii  rwt  woXt^u 
Ariflvi.  '  ii.  63 ;  iii.  S2. 

•  S.y.  ii.  21  ;  v.  26,  103 ;  vii.  50  (of  NicUa],  flr  -caJ  4>a»  flfuM^jJ  t<  .ai  t 
ToiDiJTy  xp<taiiliuriK,  '  v.  1U3. 
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be  observed  that  Thucydides  has  at  least  not  adopted  the 
language  of  Anaxagoras.^  It  is  the  peculiar  merit  of  the 
Athenian  character,  as  portrayed  in  Thucydides,  to  recog- 
nise intelligence  as  the  true  basis  of  action  and  the  true  root 
of  courage,*  instead  of  regarding  mental  culture  as  adverse 
to  civic  loyalty  and  warlike  spirit.*  If  soothsayers  cannot  give 
us  prescience,  reason  well  used  can  enable  such  a  man  as 
Themistocles  at  least  to  conjecture  the  future.*  In  a  trial  of 
human  forces  the  chances  baffle  prediction,  but  superiority  in 
ideas  (Stdtfouu)  is  a  sure  ground  of  confidence.^  Yet  the  man 
of  sound  judgment  will  not  presume  on  this  confidence,  for  he 
will  remember  that  the  other  element,  "  fortune,"  is  beyond  his 
control.®  Justice,  rightly  understood,  is  the  "  common  good,"^ 
and  is  identical  with  true  self-interest.®  As  the  remorseless 
exaction  of  an  extreme  penalty,  "justice"  may  be  opposed  to 
"  equity ;"®  or  as  a  moral  standard,  it  may  be  opposed  to  "  self- 
interest"  in  the  lower  sense.^®  And  self-interest,  when  thus 
opposed  to  justice,  can  appeal  to  "the  immemorial  usage,"" 
believed  to  obtain  among  the  gods,  and  so  certainly  established 
among  men  that  it  may  plausibly  be  called  a  sort  of  natural 
necessity,^* — that  the  stronger  shall  rule  the  weaker.  No 
speaker  in  Thucydides  goes  quite  so  far  as  Callicles  in  the 
Gorgias,  or  proclaims  this  to  be  "  natural "  as  distinguished 
from  "conventional"  justice.  It  is  not  said  to  be  just,  but 
only  natural  and  not  unreasonable.^  The  argument  against 
capital  punishment,  which  is  put  into  the  mouth  of  Diodotus, 
rests  on  the  observation  that  no  restraints  have  yet  been 
devised  which  can  be  trusted  to  keep  human  passions  in  check. 

^  vout,  in  Thucydides,  occurs  only  in  the  phrases  iw  wf  fx^"'  (to  intend),  rhv 
9od9  (x^uf  rp6t  Tif  or  xpcxr^x**''.  '^d  Kard.  vowt  "to  one*B  mind."  The  general 
term  for  the  power  of  the  intellect  is  yytifiri,  with  which  St^ota  and  oi^cait 
are  sometimes  nearly  synonymous. 

«  ii.  40  §  2  ;  62,  §  6. 

*  As  Archidamus  does  (i.  84),  and  Cleon  (iii.  37). 

*  i.  138,  TcSr  fieWdyrujv  iwl  rXcurroi'  toO  ytyrfixofjJvov  Apurrot  eUcurr/js. 
•i.  84§3;  vi.  11§6.  •  iv.  64. 

'  t6  koip6v  iiyadbvy  v.  90.  •  i.  41.  »  iii.  40 ;  iv.  19. 

!•  i.  76,  79  ;  iii.  56  ;  v.  90 ;  iv.  61.  "  i.  76,  rb  de2  /cade<rr6». 

^  V.   106,  ijyodtieOa  yd.p  rb  re  Oeiov  bf^jj  rb  AfOpunreLby  re  cafpQs  Scd  Toprbs 
dir6  0«5<rewt  avayKalas,  off  &y  Kpary,  Apx^^^     Cf.  iv.  61,  vi.  87. 
"  vi.  85,  oibhf  dXoyof  im  kqX  ^vinpipw. 
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L^slators  havo  gone  through  the  whole  list  of  possible  penal- 
ties,  and  even  the  prospect  of  death  is  found  insuPBcient  to 
deter  those  who  are  goaded  by  want  or  ambition,  and  t«mpted 
by  opportunity.'  The  fricndahip  of  men  and  of  communities 
must  be  founded  in  the  first  place  on  a  persuasion  of  mutual 
bRnevolence,  and  on  some  congeniality  of  character;'  but  in 
the  long-run  the  only  sure  bond  between  States  is  identity  of 
interests.'  The  Peloponnesian  league  is  loose  just  because  the 
interests  diverge.*  In  default  of  a  common  interest,  the  only 
guarantee  for  an  alliance  is  balanced  fear.'  Similarly,  in  the 
relation  of  the  citizen  to  the  State,  patriotism  is  enforced  by 
the  dependence  of  private  on  public  welfare."  Pericles  even 
says  that  no  fair  or  just  legislation  can  be  expected  from 
citizens  who  have  not  such  a  stake  in  the  country  aa  is  repre- 
sented by  the  lives  of  children.^  The  distinctive  merits  of  an 
oligarchy — always  provided  that  it  is  constitutional,  and  not  of 
the  narrow  type  which  Thucydides  calls  a  "dynasty"* — are 
fairly  rpc()gni3ed  in  the  History.  Archidamus  and  Brasidas 
claim  stability,  moderation  and  disciplined  loyalty  for  the 
Spartan  State."  A  true  democracy  is  pictured  as  one  in  which 
three  elements  work  together  for  tlie  common  good :  the  rich 
are  the  guardians  of  property,  the  able  men  offer  counsel, 
and  the  mass  of  the  citizens  decide  on  the  opinions  laid  before 
them.'"  Democracy  was  the  form  of  government  under  which 
Athens  had  been  greatest  and  most  free :"  and  the  best  phase  of 
the  Athenian  democracy  in  his  recollection,  Thucydides  says, 
was  just  after  the  Revolution  of  the  Four  Hundred,  since  then 
the  oligarchic  and  popular  elements  were  judiciously  tempered." 
Destiny  may  alter  the  part  which  a  State  is  called  upon  to 
perform,  and  its  institutions  may  require  to  be  modified 
accordingly.     Thus  the  Corinthians  say  to  the  Spartans,  "  Your 

'  iii.  «  S  3.  ■  iii.  10.  '  i.  124.  *  i.  141. 

'  ri  ir-rlnoXir  Not,  Hi.  11  ;  ct.  iv,  92.  ■  it.  60.  '  ii.  44. 

'  The  iuwaartla  («6  iiiri  ri^u*,  oncoiutitatioiu])  of  Thebe*  in  the  Penian 
wan  ia  oppnaod  to  the  later  6\ffapxia  lairop-oi,  iii,  62. 

'  i.  84  :  iv.  130 1  4. 

"  vi.  39  (Hermocral**) ;  cf,  ii.  37  (Pericles).  It  i«  only  A]cihiade»  (at 
Sparta)  who  uses  Sittumpiirla  in  a  narrow  and  bod  aenie,  u  k  ■yiumj'in  {or 
AroXoirla  w\i0wi    (vi.  89). 

"  vi.  89  S  0.  "  viii.  97. 
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system  is  out  of  date  if  you  are  to  cope  with  Athens.  In 
politics,  as  in  art,  improvements  must  prevaiL  Fixed  institu- 
tions  are  best  for  a  city  at  peace.  But  the  call  to  manifold 
enterprise  imposes  the  need  of  manifold  development.  Hence 
— owing  to  their  varied  experience — the  Athenians  have  been 
*  greater  *  innovators  than  you."^  The  analogy  suggested  here 
between  politics  and  a  progressive  art*  is  the  more  significant 
when  it  is  remembered  what  the  historian's  age  had  seen 
accomplished  in  sculpture,  architecture  and  drama.  It  is  also 
worthy  of  remark  that  the  only  unqualified  censures  of  demo- 
cracy which  occur  in  Thucydides,  and  the  only  protests  against 
change  as  such,  are  ascribed  to  the  "  violent "  Cleon  and  the 
"  licentious  "  Alcibiades.* 

§  10.  The  choice  of  moments  for  the  introduction  of 
speeches  is  not,  with  Thucydides,  a  matter  of  rhetorical  caprice, 
but  has  an  intelligible  relation  to  the  general  plan  of  his 
work.  A  speech  or  debate  reported  in  the  direct  form 
always  signalises  a  noteworthy  point  in  the  inner  or  mental 
history  of  the  war,  as  distinguished  from  the  narrative  of  its 
external  facts:  it  announces  thoughts  and  arguments  which 
exercised  an  important  influence,  and  which  therefore  require 
to  be  apprehended  with  the  utmost  possible  distinctness.  The 
event  which  furnishes  the  occasion  for  inserting  a  speech  need 
not  be  of  first-rate  importance  in  itself,  if  only  it  is  typical  of 
its  kind,  and  therefore  suitable  for  the  dramatic  exhibition  of 
reasonings  which  applied  to  several  similar  cases.  The  destruc- 
tion of  Plataea  by  Sparta  was  an  impressive  event;  but  its 
effect  on  the  general  course  of  the  war  would  scarcely  have 
warranted  the  amount  of  space  devoted  to  the  Plataean  and 
Theban  pleadings,*  if  the  occasion  had  not  been  a  typical 
illustration  of  Spartan  and  Theban  policy.  Such,  again,  is  the 
case  of  Mitylene,  viewed  as  exemplifying  the  relation  between 

1  i.  71. 

*  '*  Among  early  inquirers  into  the  nature  of  human  action  the  arts  helped 
to  fill  up  the  void  of  speculation."  (Prof.  Jowett,  Introduction  to  Plato* s 
Republic, ) 

*  iii.  37  §  3 ;  vi.  18  §  7.  Thucydides  speaks  of  the  06  Srifurruc^  xapwopJa  of 
Alcibiades  in  vi.  28 ;  cf.  vi.  15,  where  the  same  term  is  applied  to  him  as  in 
1.  132  to  Pausanias. 

*  iii.  6369,  61-67. 
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Athena  and  her  subject  alUea ;  and  the  dramatic  form  is  given 
accordingly,  not  merely  to  the  Athenian  debate  on  Mitylene, 
but  also  to  the  appeal  of  the  Mityleneans  at  Olympia.'  The 
speech  of  Brasidas  at  Acanthus  is  given  in  the  direct  form  a3 
a  specimen  of  his  persuasive  diplomacy  in  dealing  with  the 
cities  of  the  Chalcidic  peninsula'  The  rival  overtures  of 
Athens  and  Syracuse  to  C'amarina  have  a  similarly  represen- 
tative character  in  relation  to  the  "wavering  neutrality  of  the 
Sicilian  cities,  and  accordingly  the  direct  form  is  given  to  the 
arguments  of  Euphemus  and  of  Hermocrates,*  The  absence  of 
speeches  in  the  Eighth  Book  has  been  reckoned  among  the 
proofs  that  this  book  had  not  received  the  author's  last 
touches.  Tliere  can  be  no  doubt  that  Thucydides  was  pre- 
vented by  tieath  from  completing  or  revising  the  Eighth 
Book ;  *  but  if  his  general  practice  is  considered,  the  argument 
from  the  absence  of  speeches  will  appear  questionable. 
Much  of  the  Eighth  Book  is  occupied  with  negotiations,  either 
clandestine  or  indecisive,  or  both ;  and  in  a  period  of  similar 
character  which  fills  the  greater  part  of  the  Fifth  Book 
Thucydides  nowhere  employs  the  dramatic  form,'  It  cannot 
surprise  us  that  Thucydides  has  not  given  a  dramatic  emphasis 
to  the  mere  misrepresentations  by  which  Alcibiades  and  Chal- 
cideus   prevailed  on  the  Chians  to  revolt.'     The  Revolution 

■  iii.  ft-14,  •  iv.  8R-87.  *  v.  76-80 ;  S2-86. 

*  OImnu  wuminea  the  evidence  in  hii  VorbeMM-ihiHifni  to  Book  vjii. ,  with 
these  reeolta: — (t)  Book  viii.  waa  loft  uDTeTiHHl.  owing  to  the  author'a  death 
while  he  waa  engaged  apoD  it,  and  hence  levenil  innccuraciei  of  cxprenion  or 
atatement  nmain  [cf.  i,g,  cc.  8 1  3-4 :  the  notice  of  the  ffpax'^a.  m-iiaxia  in 
C.  80,  compared  with  c.  102 :  c  89  §  2  (rUt  t(1»h  trrfianiyu',  k.i.X.)  :  c.  90. 
I  1,  where  b^Jw  recurs  four  times  in  a  [e-w  lines;  c.  101  %  3,  where  the 
gwgnphica)  dotoiU  nro  olncnni].  (2)  Such  defccta  of  the  text  were  early 
noogniaed,  but  for  a  long  time  no  sttempt  waa  made  to  remedy  them.  (3)  In 
tlie  Alexandrian  or  Roman  age  a  recension  of  the  whole  History  waa  made,  of 
which  codex  Vaticanua  126  ia  the  repreaentative.  For  Books  i.— vi.  the  coeee 
in  which  the  codex  Vaticanoi  alone  haa  the  true  reading  are  not  nomerous : 
in  Tii.  they  are  more  >o:  in  viii.  they  are  ao  frequent  that  here  the  Vati- 
oanua,  aa  compared  with  all  the  other  mss.,  asaumea  the  cbancter  of  a 
reviHed  text 

•Thnc,  V.  l*-83  (422-416  b.c).  In  Book  v.  the  direct  form  of  speech 
ooonr*  only  in  the  harangue  of  Broaidas  (v.  9)  and  the  Melian  dialogue 
(66-116). 

•via.  14. 
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of  the  Four  Hundred  cei-tainly  afforded  opportunities  for 
the  insertion  of  speeches  made  in  debate.  But  that  Eevolution 
was  primarily  concerned  with  the  form  of  the  Athenian  con- 
stitution ;  its  special  importance  for  the  history  of  the  war  lay 
in  the  use  which  Alcibiades  was  making  of  it  to  procure  his 
own  recall.  This  is  perhaps  the  only  point  in  the  extant  part 
of  the  Eighth  Book  at  which  the  usual  practice  of  Thucydides 
would  lead  us  to  expect  the  dramatic  emphasis ;  and  just  here 
it  is  found.  Peisander  brings  his  opponents  to  admit  that  the 
case  of  Athens  is  desperate  without  the  help  of  Persia.  "  This, 
then,"  he  says,  "we  cannot  get,  unless  we  adopt  a  more 
temperate  policy,  and  concentrate  the  administration  in  fewer 
hands,  so  as  to  secure  the  confidence  of  the  king,  .  .  .  and 
recall  Alcibiades,  the  only  man  living  who  can  gain  our  end."  * 
In  a  revision  of  the  book  Thucydides  would  possibly  have 
worked  up  the  speech  of  Peisander  at  greater  length.^ 

§  11.  As  regards  the  language  of  the  speeches,  Thucydides 
plainly  avows  that  it  is  chiefly  or  wholly  his  own.*  The 
dramatic  truth,  so  far  as  it  goes,  is  in  the  matter,  not  in  the 
form.  He  may  sometimes  indicate  such  broad  characteristics 
as  the  curt  bluntness  of  the  ephor  Sthenelaidas  *  or  the  insolent 
vehemence  of  Alcibiades.^  But,  as  a  rule,  there  is  little  dis- 
crimination of  style.  In  all  that  concerns  expression,  the 
speeches  are  essentially  the  oratorical  essays  of  the  historian 
himself  At  the  end  of  the  war,  when  he  composed  or  revised 
them,  the  art  of  Rhetoric  was  thoroughly  established  at  Athens. 
The  popular  dialectic  of  the  Sophists  had  been  combined  with 


1  viii.  53. 

'  The  absence  of  military  harangues,  too,  in  Book  viii.  is  sufficiently 
explained  by  the  absence  of  any  good  occasion  for  them.  The  sea-fights  at 
Euboea  (95)  and  Cyzicus  were  hardly  such :  and  the  narrative  breaks  off 
before  the  more  decisive  actions  of  Cynossema  and  Aegospotami.  The 
question  has  been  discussed  lately  in  an  essay,  Dt  Thuq/didei  Operis  Libri 
viii.  indole  ac  natura,  by  Paul  Hell  wig  (Halle,  1876). 

'  i.  22,  where  the  dxpl^ia  ain-ij  tup  XtxBiyruv  is  opposed  to  the  iztfiAiraca 

*  i.  86,  rods  yJkv  \trfovt  roin  rroKKoin  r&v  * kdjivaUav  o^  yiyvuxTKU),  k.t.X. 

•  vi.  18  §  3,  Tafii€Tu€<r$ai  is  Hcov  ^ovXdfueOa  Apx^'-'^  '•  §  4,  a-Topiataftcp  rd 
^pdyrifMf  etc. ,  where  the  scholiast  remarks  that  this  is  the  harshest  (<ricXi7p6raTor) 
of  the  metaphors  in  Thucydides,  dXXd  /card  'AXjci/Stddiyy. 
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lessons  in  the  minute  proprieties  of  language.  Protagoras 
tauglit  coTrectaeBS  in  grammatical  forma,'  Prodicus  in  the  use 
of  synouj'ms*  The  Sicilian  Khetoric  had  familiarised  Athenian 
speakers  with  principles  of  division  and  arrangement.^  Gorgias, 
with  his  brilliant  gift  of  expression,*  had  for  a  while  set  the 
fiishion  of  strained  antithesis  and  tawdry  splendour.  It  might 
have  been  expect«l  fmm  the  character  of  his  mind  that  Tliucy- 
dides  would  be  keenly  alive  to  what  waa  hollow  and  false  in 
the  new  rhetoric.  Several  t6uchea  in  the  History  show  that 
he  was  so.  Citizens  in  grave  debate  are  contrasted  with  men 
who  play  audience  to  the  empty  displays  of  aophiats.*  A  con- 
tempt for  rhetorical  commonplace  is  frequently  indicated.  Thus 
Pericles  declines  to  dilate  on  the  legendary  glories  of  Athens ' 
or  on  the  advantages  of  patriotic  fortitude/  and  Hennocrates 
begs  to  be  excused  from  enlarging  on  the  hardships  of  war  •  or 
the  blessings  of  peace,"  On  the  techuical  side,  however,  Thucy- 
dides  shows  the  influence  of  the  new  art.  This  often  appears  in 
his  method  of  marshalling  topics  and  in  his  organisation  of  the 
more  elaVtorate  speeches."  It  is  seen  stiU  more  clearly  if  his 
style  is  compared  with  that  of  the  orator  Antiphon.  The 
extant  work  of  Antiphon  as  a  writer  of  speeches  for  the  law- 


'  if6<dirtia,  pint.  Fhaedr.  2137  c. 

'  6pe6r>it  itc^Tuit,  Put.  Eulhyt.  p.  277  K. 

*  The  two  thingi  which  the  cArlf  Sicilian  Rhi^toric  moit  toaght  to  teach 
were  nkitl  in  marihalltug  faata  uid  akiU  in  arguing  probabilitioa :  cp.  AUtt 
OnUorii.  ToL  i.  p.  cxviii  (. 

*  Cp.  ib.  i.  cxxiii.  Gorgiu  wu  not  properly  either  a  studont  of  technical 
riietoric  OT  a  sophist. 

■  Thuc.  iii.  38  J  7.  rra^aruv  [the  word  onlj  here  in  Thuc]  eiarait  imKirrj 
ta$JlvJ'ois  fiiX^vr  fl  Irtpl  iriViol  j3oi.X(W)(J»ait.  Cf.  %  B,  nfri  loifinr't  ^iyv 
dVBTdirtlai  dpifTTiH.  Thucydidea  thrice  Dses  ^Ctfi^ii,  hot  onlyonce  in  reference  to 
ontory,  anit  then  in  ■  general,  not  in  s  technical  sense  (iii.  42).  The  regnhu* 
speakers  in  the  Eeclesis  ore  thrice  apohen  oF  as  pfr'^ptt,  and  always  in  a  more 
orlesB  onfavonrahle  tone  {iii.  40;  vi.  29  ;  riii  1). 

«  ii.  36.  •  ii.  43.  '  iv.  59. 

*  iv.  62.  Compare  what  Alcibiados  says  at  Sparta  in  declining  to  dwell  on 
the  evils  of  deinocracj^-iiXXdTEplD^Xfryoi'^iMTiirQ^f  of<A^»  tv  Kinr6v\iyaiTt, 

*•  As  in  the  Plataean  anil  Tholian  spcocho*  to  the  Spartan  judges  (iii.  63-59, 
fll-S7},  in  the  spwchcs  of  Hemincrates  and  Athenagoras  to  the  Syracnsan 
aascmbly  (vi.  33-34,  36-40),  and  in  the  Funent  Orstiun.  We  con  recogoise  a 
eonscinns  partition,  more  or  lew  complete,  into  *f»i)f^»,  rpiOtau  (or  vpMara- 
#«in|),  iilrrv",  whrta,  UiXeyot.  Cp.  AUie  Orators,  vol  i.  pp.  3«,  181 ;  ii.  422. 


J 
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courts  falls  in  the  years  421-411  B.C.*  The  wannth  of  the 
terms  in  which  Thucydides  describes  him  as  "  a  master  of  device 
and  of  expression,"  ^ — a  phrase  identical  with  that  which  is 
ascribed,  as  a  definition  of  statesman-like  ability,  to  Pericles — 
testifies  at  least  to  an  intellectual  sympathy.  There  is,  how- 
ever, no  evidence  for  the  ancient  tradition  that  the  historian 
was  the  pupil  of  the  orator.^  Thucydides  and  Antiphon  belong 
to  the  same  rhetorical  school,  and  represent  the  same  early  stage 
in  the  development  of  Attic  prose.  Both  writers  admit  words 
of  an  antique  or  a  decidedly  poetical  cast.*  Both  delight  in 
verbal  contrasts,  pointed  by  insisting  on  the  precise  difference 
between  terms  of  similar  import.*^  Both  use  metaphors  rather 
bolder  than  Greek  prose  easily  tolerated  in  its  riper  age.*  On 
the  other  hand,  there  are  three  respects  in  which  the  composition 
of  Thucydides  may  be  contrasted  with  that  of  Antiphon.  First, 
Thucydides  has  a  pregnant  brevity  which  would  not  have  been 
possible  in  such  measure  for  a  practical  orator,  since  no  ordinary 


*  Of  his  extant  works,  Or,  v.,  ircpi  ToO'Hp<i5ou  ^ivoi-,  may  be  referred  to  about 
417  B.C.,  and  Or.  vi.,  Tfpi  rov  xopeirroC,  to  about  412  B.c.  Cp.  Atlic  Oratort, 
I  34,  58,  63. 

*  viii.  68,  KpdTia-TOi  ivBvfirfOijyaL  .  .  .  Kod  &  ypolrj  elTciK  Cf.  ii.  60,  ds  aOdcv^ 
otofjuii  "tjcffufif  elpai  yvCJval  re  rh,  biovra  koX  ipfirfPevaai  ravra. 

*  Caecilius  of  Calacte,  in  the  Augustan  age,  conjectured  that  Thucydides  had 
been  the  pupil  of  Antiphon  (Vitt,  x.  Oratt.) ;  Hermogenes  {x€pl  Id.  iL  497) 
notices  the  belief  as  current,  but  rejects  it.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  mere 
guess,  resting  on  resemblance  of  style.     See  Attic  Orators^  i.  p.  4. 

*  E.g.  Antiphon  :  oXtTiJp^oj — ttoivi^  —irpoirrpdTaios — iv0i!>fuoi — acriraLpu)  (ii.  S,  6) 
— ojfBpiInrufOP  <pv\op  (iv.  a.  2) — (Cdia  (ii.  /3.  1) — x'^po^*^^*''  (v.  78) — ^iXoSOrrfs  (ii. 
/3.  12).  Thucydides  :  Trepioyx-^  (=<T*oir£a,  iv.  86)— ax^';^*^''  ("•  37)— mu^riyt 
(i.  121 ;  cf.  Pollux  i.  95,  rd  pav^drai  dpo/xdl^eip  (toi^s  vaiVaj)  TpayiKurrepoy — ^a$i^ 
fxara  (iii.  58) — i<r(rafiipup  {=:idpv<ra/jjp(ijp^  ib.) — KeKfirfurres  (iii.  69) — irepippvTot 
(iv.  64) — 4>v\oKpiP€ip  (vi.  18) — iirrjXi^d^ffOai  (vi.  ,S6),  and  many  more. 

*  E.g.  Antiphon :  ypc^piaral — SiKaaral — So^curral — Kpiral  (v.  94) :  the  Tpdicropts 
tQ»  oKOwrlup  distinguished  from  the  atnoi  twp  xaBtifidTUiP  (ii.  /3.  §  6) :  rd  irap^rxyi- 
u4pa  (Trifle lots  iri<rrw<rat,rA  Si fUWoPTareKfivp^ois  {ap.  Ammon.  127).  Thucydides 
alrLa — KarTjyopla  (i.   68) :  (ftpdprf/jLa — Karatppdprjfia — aCfx'?A"i — KaTafftpdyrfCU  (ii.  62) 
ixavdartiffCLP — axiarriffap  (iii.   39) — o^k  d^vptTurr^poVf  KaKO^vpcrunipov  S^  (vi.  76) 
KaroiKUrai — i^oiKicrai  {ib.) — irapalp€(rii — dilwais  (i.  41) — doKovaa — <f>cupofidprf  (i.  32) 
— Tpo€iri^ov\€V€iP — aMT€iri^ov\€V€iv  (i.  33) :  SiKacrrai  .   .   .   cruxppopurral  (vL  87). 

•  E.g.  Antiphon :  rd  txPV  Trjs  inrorj/iai  ctt  tovtop  <p4poPTa  (ii.  7.  10) :  larpodt  ttjs 
drvx^ai  (ii.  /3.  13);  cf.  i.  7.  I  andii.  /3.  10.  Thucydides:  ^  imaTififjLrf  iyyripda^rrat 
(vi.  18) — larpbs  rrft  irbXtws  (vi.  14) — hovKc^rh  tppbvritia  rh  al<ppl6iop  (ii.  61) — irdXe/ios 
8laios  di8daKa\<n  (iii  82) — iviKXaaOrpfai  (iii.  59),  etc. 


bearer  could  have  followed  bis  meaning  with  full  comprehen- 
sion.' Secondly,  Thiicydides  often  departs  not  only  from  the 
natural  hut  from  the  rhetorical  order  of  words,  in  order  to  throw 
a  stronger  emphasis  on  the  word  which  is  the  key-note  to  the 
thought ;  and  in  this  again  he  is  seen  to  be  writing  for  readers, 
not  for  hearers.*  Thirdly,  tlie  strings  of  clauses,  forming  periods 
of  a  somewhat  loose  and  inartistic  kind,  are  longer  with  Tbu- 
cydides  than  with  Antiphon,  and  this  because  Thucydides  is 
striving  to  express  ideas  of  a  more  complex  nature,'  The 
originality  and  the  striking  interest  of  the  historian's  style  con- 
sists, in  fact,  in  this,  that  we  see  a  vigorous  mind  in  the  very 
act  of  struggling  to  mould  a  language  of  magnilicent  but  im- 
niatute  capabilities.  Sometimes  the  direction  of  the  thought 
changes  in  the  moment  that  it  is  being  uttered.'  Then  arise 
obscurities  which  have  their  source  in  the  intense  effort  of 
Thncydides  to  be  clear  at  each  successive  moment — to  say 
exactly  what  he  means  at  that  moment.  The  strong  conscious- 
ness of  logical  coherence  then  makes  him  heedless  of  formal 
coherence.  The  student  of  Thncydides  baa  one  consolation 
which  is  not  always  present  to  the  student  of  a  difficult  writer. 
He  knows  that  he  is  not  engaged  in  the  hopeless  or  thankless 


'  This  breritj  appears  (1)  in  such  coiiBtriictiaDa  aa  ywiuKiiat  aprr^,  ku.  .  . 
»<.»Ta.  (il  «),  or  tJ*  ^,  Hpx'"  f"  «  a-LToo-rffl.  (a«.  Spx'".  i- 124)  i  (2)  in 
the  rapprcnion  ot  a,  cIbuh  which  can  be  supplied  mentally,  as  often  before  a 
•entence  introdaced  b;  yip  (cf.  i.  120  ad  init.)  :  (3)  in  tbe  pregnant  lue  of 
words,  as  vi.  i  I,  Srtp  i)/tai  ^Kifnifioiai  (=f  ic^^iWfi  X^uri).  Cic  dt  Oral.  ii.  22. 
tentcnti^s  nuigis  abondat  qnam  verbis  .  .  .  ;  13,  ita  verbis  aptua  et  preMua 
tat,  etc.  Quinl  i.  t,  deniui  otbrovia  et  lamper  sibiinitaiu.  Dionya.,  p.  793, 
uys  that  it  belongs  to  Thucydidea  wtip&<r0<ii  SC  iXaxIrriiir  A/aiidri.ir  wXilara 
mifuilnir,  and  Marcellinua.  %  BO,  ipealu  of  liii  8ai/)iairrat  ppaxC^TT"- 

.  .  im\>i  ft  Eum^xJa  lari  roWi  Tijt  iiiur/pat  X/"'"  :  ^-  82,  oh  Ji/iTo-fif  fatrir 
Irras  lifiai  ZupariiriH  SiioiAuntScu  :  V.  01,  /rl  awriiptf  rvr  toOt  M7Bin  ipoHiur  t^ 
lilirripm  r6\iut. 

'  Kg.  Snch  a  sontenco  aa  that  in  Antiphon  v.  21,  i  pir  rpi^mj-ii  inuTipiji — 
aToSariit  BiTir  rbr  'llpiiSisr,  may  be  compared  in  general  structure  n-ith  Thuu. 
vi.  82,  4iui<  7^  'luwft  6mi  .  .  .  Ivpatdatot  SfioiXua^iu,  but  the  latter  baa 
a  much  longer  leriea  of  dauaes.  In  Thucydides  tbe  transition  from  a  simple 
■tring  of  clausea  to  a  period  properly  ao  called  is  commonly  made  by  the 
tioD  of  explanatory  pareDtheseB  introduced  with  vd/i. 

'  E.if.   vit.    42|  roit  Xvpatmiriaii  .   .   .  narirX'^ia  iyiriTO  .   .  .  ipurm, 
Cp.  iii.  30,  vi.  24.  iv.  108,  etc. 
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task  of  unravelling  a  mere  rhetorical  tangle.    Every  new  light 
on  the  thought  is  sure  to  be  a  new  light  on  the  words.^ 

§  12.  The  practice  of  introducing  speeches  was  continued 
through  the  whole  series  of  Greek  and  Eoman  historians,  and, 
owing  to  its  classical  prestige,  even  maintained  itself  for  a  time 
in  modern  literature.  But  it  is  curious  to  trace  the  process  by 
which  it  was  gradually  estranged  from  the  spirit  and  signifi- 
cance of  its  origin.  For  Xenophon,  the  idea  of  portraying 
character  in  deed  and  in  word  was  as  natural  as  for  Thucydides. 
Herodotus,  Thucydides,  and  Xenophon,  with  all  their  differ- 
ences, alike  belong  to  an  age  in  which  the  historian  draws 
from  life  and  for  life,  setting  forth  what  has  been  done  and 
said,  but  rarely  theorising  or  commenting.  In  the  political  life 
which  Thucydides  and  Xenophon  represent,  public  speech 
wielded  the  decisive  force;  but  while  the  main  purpose  of 
Thucydides  is  political,  that  of  Xenophon  is  rather  ethical. 
Xenophon  introduces  direct  speech  or  dialogue  chiefly  to 
enforce  the  moral  lessons  of  individual  character.  The  collo- 
quial tone  prevails  even  in  political  debate,^  and  there  is  rarely 
any  attempt  at  condensed  reasoning  of  the  Thucydidean  type. 
In  the  course  of  the  fourth  century  B.C.  the  school  of  Isocrates 
developed  a  normal  literary  prose,  and  such  writers  as  Ephorus 
and  Theopompus  applied  a  rhetoric  more  florid  than  their 
master's  to  the  misplaced  embellishment  of  history.^  At  the 
same  time  the  political  life  of  Greece  was  decaying,  and  with  it 


'  Jelf  (following  Kiihner)  rightly  classes  Thucydides  with  those  writers 
who,  **  engrossed  with  the  subject,  were  overpowered  by  their  How  of  thought, 
and  endeavouring  to  concentrate  these  notions  in  all  their  fulness  in  as  few 
words  as  possible,  passed  from  thought  to  thought,  without  taking  much 
care  that  the  several  parts  of  the  whole  sentence  should  be  connected 
together  with  a  strict  grammatical  accuracy."  The  constructions  of  Thucy- 
dides, he  adds,  *'in  spite  of,  or  perhaps  because  of,  their  grammatical  inac- 
curacy, have  a  power  and  depth  of  expression  which  ])erhaps  no  other  prose 
writer  ever  attained."  {Greek  Grammar,  ii.  593.) — Thucydides  wishes  his 
thought  to  be  what  Aristotle  requires  in  the  period  {Rhet.  iii.  9) — ei>(ri^oirror. 
Cp.  AUic  OratorSf  i.  35. 

*  See  e.g.  the  speeches  of  Critias  and  Theramenes  in  Xen.  Hellen.  ii.  3. 
This  colloquial  tone  is  one  element  of  the  quality  in  Xenophon  which  Quin- 
tilian  (x.  1)  calls  *'iucunditas  inaffectata." 

'  On  the  rhetorical  historians  of  the  Isocratic  school,  see  Attic  Orator  $ 
ii.  4S  and  427. 
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the  iastiuct  which  in  earlier  days  would  have  been  offeoded  by 
the  obtrusion  of  false  omameat  on  a  narrative  of  civic  action. 
Then  came  tUe  age  of  the  Alexandrian  erudition,  and  history 
was  mode  a  province  of  learned  research.  Polybius  is  a 
learned  hiatoriao  with  a  theory,  but  he  is  also  a  practical 
statesman  and  soldier.  He  is  utterly  opposed  to  the  rhetoric^ 
treatment  of  historical  subjects.  He  expressly  condemus  the 
sensational  writers  who  confound  the  scope  of  history  with 
that  of  tragedy.  Tragedy,  he  says,  may  stir  the  emotions  by 
any  fiction  which  is  not  too  improbable :  the  part  of  history  is 
to  teach  lessons  of  permanent  worth  "  by  means  of  real  deeds 
and  words."  ^  At  the  same  time,  he  is  keenly  alive  to  the  power 
of  oratory.  He  observes  how  a  single  weighty  speaker  may 
turn  the  tide  at  a  crisis,'  and  he  apparently  feels  bound  to 
make  some  attempt  at  representing  oratorical  effect.  When  he 
mokes  Ids  persons  apeak,  ho  does  bo  much  in  the  spirit  of 
Thucydides,  though  less  elaborately:  that  is,  he  has  some 
definite  points  or  arguments  which  he  wishes  to  present  in  the 
most  vivid  form  at  a  critical  moment.  Like  Thucydides,  he 
sometimes  balances  the  harangues  of  generals  on  opposite 
aidea,'  Sometimes  he  begins  to  give  merely  the  purport  of 
what  was  said,  and  then  passes  fiom  the  oblique  to  direct 
speech,*  as  Thucydides  occasionally  does.  And  it  may  be  con- 
cluded that,  like  Thucydides,  he  gave  the  "  general  sense " 
faithfully  whenever  it  could  be  a.'scertained.*  But  Polybius 
stands  alone  in  this  respect  among  the  historical  writers  after 
Xenophon.  In  the  period  between  Alexander  and  Augustus 
the  rhetorical  school  of  history  prevailed.     Diodorus  Siculus 


'  Poljh.  ii.  50 :  /«r  pit  74p  (i.e.  in  Tragedy)  UX  S.4  tu.  ir<e««r(iTU» 
\i7bir  /irX^at  (oJ  •ivxaya^fiiKXi  Jtord  ri  -ra^r  toi)i  ixaaarrat,  iv9i.ir  H  (in 
History)  iA.  rwr  tXlfia^r  Ifriwr  lol  X&yuv  eh  -rir  nirra  xfii'or  dtidfu  tai  Tilrtt 

'  Pol; b.  xi.  10 :  D(H-wt  eli  \6-rot,  titalpat  fitiStlt  irw'  i*!^)  iiivrhrm/, 
ToXXicLi  ad  iiSwon  droTfiirti  tut  ^djWirTun'  ilXXA  ml  rapopiij  rp4i  t4  tiiAurm  rait 

'  E.g.  of  Humibal  uid  Scipio,  Pol;b.  iii.  108-111. 

*  Polyb.  li  28 ;  xxii.  U. 

'  See  Poljb,  ixx.  4;   Ijr  S'  t  toOt  t^  inaiplami  rwoirol, — the  f  ilfi»oan  7hJ(it| 

of  Tbac.  i.  2S. 
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and  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus^  are  both  rhetoricians,  the 
rhetoric  of  Diodorus  being  combined  with  a  quasi-philosophical 
bent,  and  that  of  Dionysius  with  aesthetic  criticism.  Diodorus, 
indeed,  has  some  quaintly  judicious  remarks  on  the  introduction 
of  long  speeches  into  history.  They  interrupt  the  story,  he 
says,  and  distract  the  reader :  writers  who  wish  to  show  their 
eloquence  should  do  so  somewhere  else.  A  history  should  be 
an  organic  whole;  a  speech  which  is  inserted  amiss  cannot 
have  vital  grace.^  Still,  speeches  are  sometimes  desirable, 
Diodorus  adds,  for  the  sake  of  variety  (^oikCKUl),  When 
circumstances  require  £hat  an  envoy  or  senator  should  speak, 
the  historian  must  gallantly  accompany  his  personages  into 
the  arena  of  debate.*  Diodorus  appears  to  recognise,  as  he 
certainly  used,  the  free  licence  of  invention.*  His  view  is  sub- 
stantially that  of  Plutarch^  and  Lucian.®  They  demand  that  the 
speech  shall  be  appropriate  to  the  speaker  and  to  the  occasion, 
but  the  same  conditions  are  equally  binding  on  an  epic  poet. 
Among  the  Boman  historians  of  the  first  rank,  livy  is  the  one 
who  has  made  the  largest  use  of  this  freedom.  He  once  says, 
in  reference  to  a  speech  of  Cato's,  that,  as  the  real  text  is  ex- 
tant in  Cato's  Origines,  he  will  not  give  the  reader  a  pale  copy 

^  I  have  purposely  abetained  from  examining  the  criticisms  of  DionyBius  on 
the  speeches  in  Thucydides,  since  he  regards  them  exclusively  from  the  point 
of  view  of  contemporary  rhetoric,  not  at  aU  from  the  historian*8.  TTi« 
criticisms  on  Thucydides  are,  for  this  very  reason,  immeasurably  inferior  to 
those  in  his  excellent  essays  on  the  orators.  The  lengthy  speech  of  Vetaria 
to  Coriolanus  (Dionys.  Ant,  Bom.  viii.  46-53)  is  a  fair  specimen  of  hia  own 
practice  in  the  rhetorical  embellishment  of  history. 

•  ifTTiptfTfu  TTft  yj/vx*^^^  X^P""^^*  Diod.  xx.  2. 

•  Diod.  XX.  2,  6  /i^  TeOapfnjK&run  ffvynara^aivb^  Tpbi  rodt  h  rocs  X6yocr  drfCawoi 

•  Thus  he  says,  ib.,  fieydXtop  koI  XafnrpChf  rCaif  inroOivetaif  oiffCbv,  oC  «>cpto> 
pari  OP  iXdrrwa  riav  iprftof  tpiiyrjycu  rhv  \fryov, 

•  Plut.,  praecept,  ger.  Heipubl.  6,  where  he  objects  to  long  speeches  before 
battles  as  out  of  place.  The  speeches,  often  happily  dramatic,  in  bis  own 
biographies  are  the  best  conmient  on  his  remark  (de  glor.  Athen.  p.  346),  rur 
Urropuc&y  Kpdrurrot  6  t^p  dii^yi^ip  Cxrirep  ypa<t>^p  xdSeffi  Kcd  Tpoatinrois  elSuXo' 
vof^as, 

•  Lucian,  de  conscrtb.  hist,  58,  Ijy  di  irore  .  .  .  deip&nrra  :  "And  if  it  sbonld 
ever  be  necessary  to  introduce  a  person  speaking,  first  of  all  let  the  speech  be 
suitable  to  the  person  and  the  matter ;  next  let  it  be  as  clear  as  possible : 
then,  however,  you  are  at  liberty  to  declaim  {prfropeOaai)  and  to  show  yoor 
oratorical  power." 
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of  that  rich  eloquence.'  It  might  have  been  inferred  that  Livy 
was  careful  in  hia  speeches  to  represent  individual  character 
and  manner.*  But  the  inference  is  scarcely  suppoi-ted  by  the 
extant  portion  of  Ms  work,  though  it  is  possible  that  his 
portraits  may  have  become  more  accurate  in  this  respect  as  he 
came  to  later  times  and  ampler  materials.  The  speeches  are 
sometimes  of  great  power  and  beauty,  but  the  rhetorical  colour 
is  uniform,  and  there  is  sometimes  an  absolute  disregard  of 
dramatic  probability.^  Sallust  has  higher  merit  in  this  de- 
partment. The  war  of  Jugurtha  and  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline 
were,  when  Sallust  wrote,  events  of  recent  memory,  and  each 
had  been  illustrated  by  striking  contrasts  of  character.  Ac- 
cording to  riutarch,  the  employment  of  shorthand  writers*  to 
report  debates  in  the  Itoman  Senate  began  in  63  b.c,  ;  it  was 
certainly  well  established  in  the  closing  years  of  the  Republic. 
Sallust  had  some  advantages  for  the  presentation  of  character 
in  a  manner  at  once  dramatic  and  historical,  and  he  seems  to 
have  used  them  well.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Caesai-'s 
speech  in  the  debate  on  the  punishment  of  the  conspirators 
was  substantially  such  aa  Sallust  reports;*  and  his  way  of 
introducing  a  discourse  of  Memmius  in  the  Jugnrthine  War 
implies  that  it  is  tioie  not  only  to  the  substance  but  to  the 
manner,"    Tacitus  uses  the  dramatic  form  more  variously  than 

'  " SiinulM'niin  Tin  copion,"  Lit.  xIt.  25. 

*  Aa  Qointiluui  »;■  of  Livj,  "ita  diuuDtur  omnu,  cum  robiu  tum  per- 
tuaii  ocGonunoda  W  x.  1. 

'  K.g.  Lit.  ii.  40 ;  xxiii.  S,  9.  Ltvy  leeniB  MiinetiniBa  to  have  taken  hititB 
FniiD  Polybiui  or  Thacydidea  )  op.  zxx.  30  with  Pol; b.  Fi.  6,  uid  vii.  30  with 

'  Pliit.  {GiU.  fflin,  23)  mys  that  the  Bpoeoh  ot  Cato  in  the  dcbote  on  the  coii- 
■pinc}'  of  Catiline  ii  beheved  to  be  the  ooly  oae  of  hta  preserved^Cicero 
having  taught  aome  al  the  moat  rapid  writon  the  use  of  a  Bhortbaod  (irii^iii 

biTing  diitributed  theae  writere  through  the  Senate-houae.  For  the  Romani, 
Rntarch  adda,  did  not  yet  poMcaa  rait  icakoi'niKiut  a^iLtiaypd^min ;  thia  waa 
the  beginning  of  it.  Suetnmua  mentions  a  ipeech  of  Juliua  C'tuuir  which, 
Anguatua  thought,  mmt  have  been  imperfectly  taken  down  by  the  actuarii 
(Caa.  03).  The  naual  Roman  word  waa  notarim.  Martial  baa  an  epigram  on 
a  ahorthaod  writer,  liv.  203. 
■  Sallust,  Catil.  61,52. 

*  Btllam  JuguHh.  31 — a  atriking  illnattation  of  the  Roman  feeling  that 
oratory,  for  ita  own  aako,  denerved  a  place  in  biatury. 
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Sallust,  but  with  a  stricter  historical  conscience  than  livy. 
He  resembles  Thucydides  and  Polybius  in  never  introducing  a 
speech  merely  for  oratorical  effect,  but  always  for  the  purpose 
of  illustrating  a  political  situation  or  character.^  There  is  a 
well-known  instance — Uie  only  one  in  ancient  literature — in 
which  the  discourse  given  by  the  historian  can  be  compared 
with  an  official  record  of  the  discourse  really  delivered.  In  the 
Eleventh  Book  of  the  Annals  the  Emperor  Claudius  addresses 
the  Senate  in  support  of  a  proposal  for  imparting  the  Boman 
franchise  to  the  provincials  of  Gallia  Comata.^  The  bronze 
tablets  found  at  Lyons  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  now  in  the 
Museum  there,  give  what  purports  to  be  the  real  speech  of 
Claudius  on  this  occasion.  Tacitus  and  the  tablets  disagree 
hopelessly  in  language  and  in  nearly  all  the  detail,  but  agree 
in  the  general  line  of  argument.*  Knowing  the  antiquarian 
turn  of  Claudius,  Tacitus  might  easily  have  concluded  that 
the  Emperor's  speech  would  dwell  largely  on  historical 
precedents;  but  it  seems  more  likely  that  he  knew,  from 
oral  or  written  report,  the  substance  of  what  Claudius  had 
said,  and  worked  up  tliis  in  his  own  way.  Here,  then, 
is  a  rough  gauge  of  the  approximation  which  might  be 
made  to  the  truth  by  a  historian  w^ho  composed  a  speech 
based  on  "the  general  sense  of  what  was  really  said." 
Thucydides  and  Polybius,  Sallust  and  Tacitus,  are  widely 
removed  from  writers  who  introduce  harangues  merely  as 
opportunities  of  display.*     The  latter  tendency  prevailed  in 


'  Ulrici,  indeed  {Charalierhtik  der  antihen  Historiographies  p.  148)  regards 
some  of  the  speeches  in  Tacitus  as  inserted  merely  for  dramatic  ornament ; 
e.g.  Ann.  i.  17,  22,  42,  43,  58,  59 ;  ii.  14,  45,  46 ;  iii.  16,  61 ;  iv.  34,  35 ;  xii. 
10.  But  in  all  such  cases,  1  think,  it  will  be  found  that  a  more  serious  motive 
is  also  present. 

•  Tac.  Ann.  xi.  24. 

•  The  text  of  the  two  bronze  tablets,  found  in  1524,  has  been  edited  by  A. 
de  Boissieu  in  his  Inscriptions  antiques  de  Lyons,  It  is  printed  in  OreDi's 
edition  of  Tacitus  at  the  end  of  Book  xi.  of  the  Annals^  p.  342. 

•  As  they  are  introduced,  for  example,  by  Quintus  Curtius,  'who  gives 
the  speech  of  the  Scythian  ambassadors  to  Alexander  (vii.  8),  and  an  im- 
possible harangue  of  Dareius  to  his  army  before  the  battle  of  Arbela 
(iv.  14). 
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what  Gibbon  calls  "  the  elaborate  and  often  empty  Gpeeches 
of  the  Byzantine  historians."^  The  Latin  chroniclers  of  the 
middle  ages  rarely  ventured  on  such  ambitious  efforts.  But  at 
the  revival  of  letters  the  classical  practice  of  inserting  speeches 
was  revived  by  historical  writers,  whether  they  wrote  in  Latin* 
or  in  their  vernacular.'  M.  Daunou*  quotes  some  curious 
examples  from  the  French  literature  of  the  three  centuries 
before  our  own.  Thus  Vertot,  in  his  S^olutions  roiiuxines, 
entered  into  competition  with  Diouysius,  Livy  and  Plutarch, 
by  inventing  a  fourth  version  of  the  appeal  made  to  Coriolanus 
by  his  mother  in  the  Volscian  camp.  M^zerai  could  make 
Joan  of  Arc  address  her  executioners  in  a  harangue  full  of 
violent  invective  and  sinister  prediction;  and  this  when  the 
contemporary  record  of  her  trial  existed,  with  its  notice  of  the 
rare  and  broken  utterances  which  belonged  to  her  last  hours.' 
By  degrees  a  controversy  arose  on  the  question  whether  a 
historian  is  entitled  to  invent  speeches  for  his  persons,  and  the 
literary  world  was  long  divided  upon  it  Isaac  Voss'  and 
Mably'  were  among  the  more  distinguished  champions  of  the 
oratorical  licence  ;  among  its  opponents  were  Voltaire — whose 
opinion  has  been  quoted  already — and  U'Alembert.  The  latter 
declared,  in  1761,  that  a  historian  who  Slled  his  work  with 


'  OtrUne  aiul  FaU,  ch.  43.  It  is  difficult  to  believe,  with  Glbbou,  that  the 
■peech  uf  AttiLk  to  his  auldierB  before  the  battle  oF  ChaloiiH — sa  given  in  Cm- 
•JodoraB — csu  ro6t  on  any  boeia  of  fact  (ch.  3&) ;  however  it  m»y  be  with  the 
letter  of  Beli«»riu«  to  Juatini»ii  given  by  ProcopiuB,  which  Gibbon  think* 
"genuine  ftnil  origiiul"  (uh.  43). 

■  E.g.  Pauliu  Aemilitu,  Strada  Mariana,  Biicfuuian,  Grotiui,  De  Thou. 
'Kg.  Machiavelli,  Quicciardini,  Mi^xend. 

*  Coan  d'EliuU*  Hitloriqurt,  voL  rii.  p.  466  IT. 

■  As  M.  Daunoa  gravely  obgervea  :  "La  plui  simple  r^fleiiun  aufGt  pour 
coQcevoir  quo  lea  Anglais,  tenant  en  lear  pouvoir  la  mollieurcuae  Jeanne,  no 
Ini  aunuent  ptu  pennis,  A  sa  demifire  heure,  de  ilebiter  pubUqucment  toutes 
cca  aottiaea"  [p.  476).  The  authentic  recnrda  of  her  trial  and  citcution  are 
conbuned,  be  adds,  in  voL  iiL  of  the  Notleet  ft  ExIraiU  da  Manuacrilt  de  la 
BibUothtflue  du  Roi,  It  i>  *ji  extraordinary  example  of  the  rhetorical  tast« 
of  the  age  that  M^rsi  ahoulit  have  preferred  t«  rlecloini.  when  be  might  have 
tuld  a  true  itory  of  the  deepest  pathos. 

"  An  H'utoriea,  2a 

'  De  la  vuantre  iTteriTt  FHutoirf,  Works,  vol.  lii,  402-401. 
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speeches  would  be  sent  back  to  college.^  But  the  practice 
lingered  on  a  little  longer,  being  commonly  defended  by  the 
plea  that  it  was  enlivening,  and  that  it  could  not  be  really 
deceptive.*  The  spirit  of  scientific  criticism  has  now  banished 
it  for  ever  from  history,  and  has  relegated  it  to  its  proper 
sphere  in  the  province  of  historical  romance. 

§  13.  Thucydides  set  the  first  great  example  of  makiBg 
historical  persons  say  what  they  might  have  said.  The  basis 
of  his  conception  was  common  to  the  whole  ancient  world :  it 
was  the  sovereign  importance  of  speech  in  poUtical  and  civic 
life.  But  in  Thucydides  the  use  of  the  licence  is  dramatic — 
that  is,  conducive  to  the  truthful  and  vivid  presentment  of 
action.  In  most  of  the  later  Greek  and  Roman  historians  it  is 
either  rhetorical — that  is,  subservient  to  the  display  of  the 
writer's  style — or  partly  dramatic  and  partly  rhetorical  The 
art  of  rhetoric  passed  through  two  stages  of  educational  signifi- 
cance in  the  ancient  world.  In  the  first  stage,  with  which 
Thucydides  was  contemporary,  rhetoric  meant  a  training  for 
I'eal  debate  in  the  assembly  or  the  law-courts.  Then,  as  Greek 
political  life  died  down,  rhetoric  came  to  mean  the  art  of 
writing  or  declaiming.^  The  speeches  in  Thucydides  have  the 
dramatic  spirit,  and  not  the  rhetorical,  because,  although  the 
art  of  rhetoric  has  helped  to  make  them,  they  are  in  direct 
relation  with  real  action  and  real  life.  The  rhetorical  historians 
of  the  ancient  world  represent  the  second  stage  of  rhetoric: 

^  '*Tranchon8  le  mot,  aujourd'hui  Ton  renverrait  aux  amplificatioiis  de 
college  un  historien  qui  remplirait  son  ouvrage  de  haranguea  :  *'  quoted  by 
Daunou  (vii.  472)  from  a  paper  on  the  art  of  writing  history,  read  by  D'Alem- 
bert  to  the  French  Academy  (»6.  p.  115). 

*  Thus  Gaillard,  in  his  History  of  Francis  I.,  published  in  1766,  answers  the 
charge  of  a  "petite  infidelit<^"  by  saying  :  *' Je  r^ponds  que  je  ne  puis  voir 
une  infiddlit^  reelle  oil  d'un  c6t^  personne  ne  veut  tromper,  et  oil  d*an  antn 
cOt^  personne  ne  peut-etre  trompo  "  (Daunou,  p.  458).  This  is  much  the  same 
as  the  apology  for  Livy's  speeches  made  by  Crevier  in  the  preface  to  his 
edition  :  ''Quasi  vero  cuiquam  innocens  ille  dolus  imponat."  Botta's  Histozy 
of  Italy  from  1780  to  1814  contains  one  of  the  latest  examples,  perhaps,  of  tlM 
licence,  when  he  gives  (Book  iii.)  the  speeches  of  Pesaro  and  Vallareaso  in  the 
debate  of  the  Venetian  Senate  on  the  French  invasion  of  Italy  (1793),  and 
(Book  V. )  a  debate  in  the  Piedmontese  Council.  The  practice  was  thoroo^ily 
suited  to  the  Italian  genius,  and  maintained  itself  longest  in  Italy. 

'  The  process  of  this  change  has  been  sketched  in  the  AUic  (hxUora,  toL  vl 
eh.  xxi\. 


their  speeches  are  only  more  or  less  possible  decUmatioQB. 
The  modem  writers  who  attempted  to  revive  the  practice  were 
in  a  lower  deep  still,  since  for  them  rlietoric  was  not  even  a 
living  element  of  culture.'  But  it  may  be  well  to  consider  a 
little  more  closely  bow  far  and  in  what  sense  Thucydides  can 
be  called  dramatic.  The  epithet  "  dramatic "  is  Botnetimea 
applied  to  narrative  when  no  more  is  apparently  meant  than 
that  it  is  vivid  or  graphic.  In  the  proper  sense,  however,  a 
narrative  is  dramatic  only  when  it  elicits  the  inherent  eloquence 
of  facts.  Thucydides  is  dramatic,  for  instance,  when  he  places  the 
Melian  dialogue*  immediately  before  the  Sicilian  expeilition.  The 
simple  juxtaposition  of  insolence  and  ruin  is  more  effective  than 
comment.  The  bare  recital,  thus  ordered,  makes  the  same  kind 
of  impression  which  the  actions  themselves  would  have  made  if 
one  had  immediately  succeeded  the  other  before  our  eyes.  It 
might  not  be  difficult,  with  a  little  adroitness,  to  represent 
Thucydides  as  a  conscious  dramatic  artist  throughout  his 
work ;  and  an  ingenious  writer  has  actually  shown  bow  his 
History  may  be  conceived  as  a  tragedy  cast  into  five  acts.' 

'  The  BonuLD  historical  writers  of  the  Empire  were  under  the  ioQuence  of 
the  recitationa  (cp.  Mayor  on  Juvenal  iiL;  anil  Heitland  and  Raren,  in  the 
Introduction  t^  thuir  extracts  from  Quintus  Curtiua,  in  the  Pitt  Preaa  Series. 
p.  12).  Prejudicid  to  history  aa  this  influence  was,  it  yet  ^ve  a  special 
interest  to  the  ipecchea,  regarded  as  exercises  in  a  familiar  art, 

*  In  the  remarkable  speech  of  the  Athenian  envoy  Guphemua  at  Gamarina 
(vi.  8'2-86,  415  B.r.),  the  dramatic  purpose  of  the  Melian  dialogue  is  continued 
and  comjileted.  The  plain  avowal  of  Athenian  motives  is  reiterated,  and 
their  bearing  on  the  Sicilian  cipoJition  ia  explicitly  staleiL  See  vi.  83, 
TTJr  Tt  yip  iit!  ipx^r  (in  Greece)  tl|^ilaI^tcr  ffii  Stot  tx'o;  itai  ri  irSiSt  (in 
Sicily)  Silk  ri  al-ri  ^iifir  fwri  roir  ^Xw  igpdSait  naTaimiiriiitrin.  S5,  Hsre 
cal  rii-diit   rinii    »pii   r      Xi'iirtXoCr   lal,    i    Xiyoiur,    fi   S^vpOKoatiivt    iia% 

'Ulrici.  CliaraiterUtil:  der  aftHen  HUlorio-jraphir.  p.  313.  Book  i.  is  a 
prolDgne,  he  says,  which  aci|uaiate  the  reiulor  with  the  immediate  ante, 
cedents  of  the  drama  and  the  relative  positions  of  the  chief  actors.  The 
Punt  Act  comprises  the  plague  at  Athens,  the  snpreme  efforts  of  Pericles  and 
his  death,  the  destniction  of  Flataea  by  Sparta,  the  overthrow  of  Hitylene  1^ 
Athens  (ii.  1—iii.  58).  The  Second  Act  presents  the  typical  party-strife  at 
Corcyra ;  fortnne  wavoni ;  the  Athenians  are  defeated  by  tlie  Aetoliane,  bnt 
hlockado  the  Spartans  in  Sphacteria  (iii.  69— iv.  36),  The  Third  Act  opens 
with  the  snrrender  of  the  Spartans;  the  Athenians  occupy  Cytbera;  both 
sides  are  weiuy  of  the  struggle,  and  at  len^h  a  peace  is  concluded.  I 
there  ore  signs  that  it  cannot  last,  and  now  Alcibiades  cumea  forward 


lot  ^H 
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But  it  would  perhaps  be  truer  to  say  that  the  war  itself  pre- 
sented striking  contrasts,  analogous  to  those  which  a  dramatic 
poet  contrives:  the  dullest  writer  could  not  have  wholly 
missed  these  contrasts ;  and  if  Diodorus  had  been  the  historian, 
his  work,  too,  might  have  revealed  the  five  acts ;  but  Thucy- 
dides  was  peculiarly  well  fitted  to  bring  out  these  contrasts 
with  the  most  complete  effect.  He  was  so,  because  he  felt 
the  whole  moment  and  pathos  of  the  events  themselves; 
because  he  saw  them  with  the  distinctness  of  intense  concen- 
tration ;  and  because,  partly  under  the  influence  of  language/ 
he  had  even  more  than  the  ordinary  Greek  love  of  antithesis. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  Peloponnesian  war,  as  a  subject  for 
history,  may  be  said  to  have  dramatic  unity  in  the  sense  that 
it  is  a  single  great  action :  as,  by  an  analogous  metaphor,  the 
subject  of  Herodotus  may  be  said  to  have  epic  unity,  because 
the  various  parts,  though  they  cannot  be  brought  within  the 
compass  of  one  action,^  can  be  brought  within  the  compass  of 
one  narrative.  And,  apart  from  this  rudimentary  dramatic 
unity,  the  Peloponnesian  war  has  a  further  analogy  to  a  drama 
in  presenting  a  definite  moment  at  which  the  cardinal  situation 
is  decisively  reversed — as  it  is  reversed  in  the  Oedipus 
Tyranmts,  for  instance,  when  the  king  discovers  that  he  is  an 
incestuous  parricide.  That  moment  is  the  Sicilian  expedition. 
The  supreme  test  of  "  dramatic "  quality  in  a  history  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war  must  be  the  power  with  which  the  historian 


advocate  the  Sicilian  expedition  (iv.  37 — vi.  23).  The  Fourth  Act  is  Uie 
crisis — the  Sicilian  expedition,  ending  in  the  Athenian  defeat  (vi.  24 — vii.).  In 
the  Fifth  Act  the  catastrophe  is  delayed  for  a  moment  by  the  recaU  of 
Alcibiades.  He  brings  back  a  gleam  of  prosperity  with  him.  But  he  is 
again  dismissed  ;  and  then  comes  the  final  ruin  of  Athens  (viii.). 

^  The  Greek  instinct  for  symmetry  and  just  measure  sharpened  the  percep- 
tion of  contrast,  and  the  desire  of  vivndly  expressing  contrast  helped  to  mould 
the  language.  Thus  when  it  is  said  of  Antigone,  ircurQv  ywaiKGjv  Cut  A^a^a- 
rdTTi  I  KdiKiffT'  dir'  (pyojv  evKXeecTTdriav  <f>dLv€i  (694),  it  is  the  keenly  felt  opposition 
of  things  that  is  striving  to  utter  itself  in  the  forcible  opposition  of  words. 
Then  Rhetoric  arose,  with  its  opposition  .of  words  even  where  there  was 
no  commensurate  opposition  of  things.  Thucydides  was  partly  under 
this  influence  of  Rhetoric :  witness  his  tpyov  and  X670J,  etc. ;  but,  by  a 
reversal  of  the  natural  process,  the  very  habit  of  verbal  antithesis  tended  to 
quicken  the  observation  of  opportunities  for  its  effective  employment. 

■  I,c.  no  drama  on  the  Persian  wars  could  have  included  (e.g.)  the  V^ryptian 
and  Scythian  episodes  of  Herodotus. 


has  marked  the  significance  of  the  Sicilian  expedition  as  the 
tragic  "  revolution  "  (pcripfteia),  the  climax  of  pily  and  terror, 
the  decisive  reversal.  Thucydidea  has  devoted  the  -whole  of 
hia  SL\th  and  Seventh  Books  to  the  events  of  those  two  years, 
thus  at  once  marking  the  significance  of  the  expedition  as  the 
turning-point  of  the  war.  And  every  reader  knows  with  what 
tremendous  effect  he  has  traced  its  course,  from  the  moment  when 
the  whole  population  of  Athens  was  gathered  at  the  Peiracua 
in  the  early  midsummer  morning  to  see  the  splendid  fleet  sail 
for  Sicily,  and  the  trumpet  commanded  silence  while  the  whole 
raiiltitude  joined  in  prayer,  and  wina  was  poured  from  vessels 
of  silver  and  gold  as  the  psau '  arose,  down  to  that  overthrow  of 
which  he  writes  that  they  were  destroyed  with  utter  destruction, 
and  that  few  out  of  many  came  home.*  Here,  at  the  point  in 
his  story  which  supplies  the  crucial  test,  Thucydidea  shows 
that  he  possesses  true  dramatic  power.  By  the  direct  present- 
ment of  the  facts,  not  by  reflections  upon  them,  he  makes  ns 
feel  all  that  is  tragic  in  the  Sicilian  disaster  itself,  and  also  all 
that  it  means  in  relation  to  the  latter  tragedy  of  the  war.  The 
same  power  is  seen  in  many  particular  episodes  of  the  Histoiy  : 
for  example,  in  the  self-restrained  majesty  of  Pericles,  the  great 
protf^uist  of  the  opening  war,  whoae  courage,  amidst  havoc 
and  pestilence,  ever  rises  as  the  Athenian  courage  declines ;  or 
in  the  first  appearance  of  Alcihiades  on  the  scene,  with  his 
brilliant  versatility  and  his  profound  lack  of  loyalty,  with  his 
unmeasured  possibihties  for  good  or  evil,  just  when  the  Sicilian 
project  is  trembling  in  the  balance.  Without  pressing  the 
pamllel  between  the  History  and  a  work  of  dramatic  art  to 
any  fanciful  length,  it  may  be  snid  with  a  definite  meaning 
that  Thucydides  has  not  merely  the  inspiration  of  action,  but 
often  also  the  spirit  of  the  noblest  tragic  drama. 

It  is  natural  to  regret  his  silence  in  regard  to  the  social  and 
intellectual  life  of  his  age.'     The  sim^plest  explanation  of  it  is 

'  Ti.  30.  '  vu.  87. 

*  The  nkiiiH  of  Aeachylni.  Sophoclea  (the  poet),  Enripidee  (the  poet), 
Amtophuiea,  Pheiditu,  IctinDg,  An&iagom,  Socratee,  nre  among  ttioso  which 
Thauyiliiles  Dowhcn  mentions.  In  uiilition  to  Helen  (i.  9)  uiii  Procne 
(ii  29),  only  four  wotnen  ve  iikiiiod  iu  the  whole  Hiitorj,  and  not  one  of 
thom  hoa  the  alightest  honum  intereat  in  reference  to  the  war — Chrysii  and 
Phaeiuis,  tucceuiTely  priestessea  of  the  AigiTe  Hen  (iL  I,  ir.  133) ;  Stnto- 
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that  he  did  not  conceive  such  details  as  requisite  for  the  illc 
tration  of  his  purely  political  subject  The  art  and  poetry 
the  day,  the  philosophy  and  the  society,  were  perhaps  in  l 
view  merely  the  decorations  of  the  theatre  in  which  the  gre 
tragedy  of  the  war  was  being  played.  Though  he  wrote  for  s 
time,  he  did  not  conceive  of  an  audience  who  would  have  i 
reconstruct  this  theatre  before  they  could  fully  comprehei 
his  drama.^  No  writer  has  ever  been  at  once  so  anxious! 
careful  and  so  haughtily  improvident  of  the  future.  H 
characteristic  dislike  of  superfluous  detail  seems  to  have  bee 
allied  with  a  certain  hardness  of  temperament,  such  as 
indicated  by  the  tone  of  his  reference  to  the  poets.*  H 
banishment  may  also  have  infused   something  of  bittemea 

nice,  the  sister  of  Penliccaa  (ii.  101) ;  and  Archedice,  the  daughter  of  Hippi 
(vi.  69).  The  Parthenon  is  alluded  to  as  a  treasury  ;  and  the  Propylaea  a 
noticed — as  a  work  which  ha<l  reduced  the  balance  in  it  (ii.  13,  §  3,  where 

'  Thucydides  can,  indeed,  imagine  a  time  when  Sparta  shaU  be  desolat 
and  only  the  ruins  of  Alliens  shall  remain ;  i.  10  §  2,  Aacf^ai/noyfctfr  y 
fl  ij  x6\is  ^prjuwfielrj  .  .  .  'A8rjyal<»)v  5i  rd  aiTb  toOto  TaObvrtap,  ic.r.X.  B 
he  has  no  conception  of  a  time  when  the  Hellenic  civilisation  that  he  knc 
should  have  ])as8ed  away.  Tluis  Pericles  says  that  Athens  (unlike  Troy 
Mycenae,  he  means)  needs  no  Homer  to  persuade  posterity  of  her  greatnes 
she  has  established  on  every  shore  hnprrinhahle  monumfnU  of  her  power  \ 
evil  or  g<MMl,  where  tlie  dWia  fwrj/juia  are  tlie  Athenian  settlements  on  co 
quered  or  on  friendly  soil.  Cf.  ii.  (54,  ^v  xal  pvp  iTevSC^fUp  irore  .  .  .  yn^ij 
KaraXeXelyftTai,  k.t.X. — where  tlie  nyififi-n  aasumes  a  purely  HeUenic  standard. 

*  He  cites  them  simply  as  authorities  for  facts,  whose  statements  oft 
require  to  be  nifKlifie<l  :  i.  21  §  1.  Thus  he  makes  a  sort  of  apology  i 
quoting  so  e<iuivocal  an  authority  as  Homer  respecting  the  power  of  Agame; 
non  (i.  9  §  4),  and  the  size  of  the  (ireek  fleet  (10  §  3).  His  extracts  fit 
the  fine  passage  in  the  Hymn  to  the  Delian  Apollo  are  the  briefest  w^hi 
could  establiali  liis  two  points — that  there  iras  an  Ionian  festival  at  Delos,  a: 
that  it  included  a  musical  contest  (iii.  104). 

*  There  is  a  singular  suggostiveness  in  the  speech  which  the  exile  Thucydid 
attributes  to  the  exile  Alcibiadcs  (at  Sparta  in  415  B.C.,  vi.  92).  It  is  t 
historian's  way  of  showing  how  the  pain  which  he  himself  had  known  mig 
work  in  a  disloyal  character.  "My  j)atriotiHm,"  says  Alcibiades,  **  is  not  1 
a  countrj'  that  wrongs  me  ;  it  was  given  to  a  country  that  protected  my  right 
.  .  .  The  true  patriot  is  not  he  vlio  abstains  from  moving  ag<iinst  the  count 
from  which  he  has  l^een  unjustly  banished,  but  he  who,  in  his  passionate  lo' 
for  her,  strivcis  by  all  means  to  regain  her." 

May  not  these  words — Kcd  <f>i\6iro\tt  o^n-oi  bpdCji^  oi'X  ^  &"  t^»'  iavroO  aSiic 
diroXiaai  /x^  iirirj—havG  a  reference  to  Thrasybulus  and  the  patriotic  exil 
who  marched  from  Phyle  upon  Athens  ?  Just  after  the  restoration  of  ti 
democracy  the  point  would  have  been  peculiarly  effective. 


into  hia  recollections  of  the  Athenian  life,  with  all  its  gracioua 
surrouDdinga,  with  all  its  social  and  intellectual  delights,  from 
which  lie  was  suddenly  cut  off,  so  tliat  he  should  know  them 
no  more  until  he  came  back  in  his  old  age  and  found  them 
changed.  No  one  can  tell  now  how  the  memories  of  early 
sympathies  may  have  grouped  themselves  in  his  mind  as  he 
looked  out  in  later  years  from  hia  Lome  in  Thrace  on  the  sea 
over  which  he  had  sailed  on  the  long- past  day  when  ho  failed  to 
save  Anipliipolis ;  but  at  least  there  Is  a  twofold  suggestivenesa 
in  those  passages^  which  touch  on  the  glories  of  Athens. 
There  is  the  feeling  of  the  man  who  has  never  lost  his  love  and 
admiration  for  the  Athenian  ideal ;  and  there  is  also  a  certain 
reluctance  to  translate  this  ideal  into  concrete  images,^  as  if, 
in  the  words  of  Oedipus  after  his  ruin,  it  were  sweet  for  thought 
to  dwell  beyond  the  sphere  of  griefs.*  Perhaps  in  this  veiy 
reticence  the  modem  world  may  find  a  gain  when  it  views  his 
work  from  the  artistic  side.  Thucydides  must  always  hold  hia 
fame  by  a  double  right ;  not  only  aa  a  thinker  who,  in  an  age 
of  transitional  scepticism,  clearly  apprehended  the  value  of 
disciplined  intelligence  as  a  permanent  force  in  practical  politics, 
but  also  as  a  writer  who  knew  how  to  make  great  events  tell 
their  o\»ti  story  greatly ;  and  the  dramatic  power  of  the  im- 
mortal Histoiy  is  heightened  by  its  dramatic  reserve. 

E.  C.  J. 

'  Moat  itriking  nf  all  these,  perhaps,  is  one  in  the  speech  of  Niciaa  to  the 
army  before  the  retreat  from  Syracuse  (vii.  63,  g  3),  where,  addressing  the 
lum-Atheaiaas,  he  remtaJs  tbent  of  the  pleasure  (hio'^)  which  they  have 
ilerived  from  p<in»in</  for  AthcmaDa — through  their  knowledge  of  the  Attic 
ilialect,  and  their  imitation  of  Attic  maoDcrs — and  so  being  admired  through- 
out Greece  :  ' KBifnalai.  yo^fititroi  nU  /ii)  itm  .  .  .  r^  ti  ^i^ifi  iiriar^ii^g  tai  rCii 
rpirm  ri  )uiiJia<t  iSaviiAfiiidi  Kari  t^  'EU^io.  Among  Polopomieaiani, 
Italians  or  Siculiots.  the  Athenian  exile  hod  over  carried  about  with  him  the 
uoiucioiUDeBS  of  bolongiiig  to  thai  aty  which  was  the  waiAitva'E\MSai. 

'  Even  in  the  Funeral  Oration — that  aplcndid  monument  of  his  grave 
entJiuuann  for  Athens — Thucydides  has  l>eon  restrained,  whether  by 
Sdelity  to  the  original  or  by  his  own  feeling,  from  exceeding  the  limit  of  such 
abstract  expressions  as  t4  naif  inUfon  rfriniSeii^Ktra,  rlmtar  inxnaHXai,  itwvn, 
ivtlat,  #,\ojca\Eii>,  iptKoaeftit. 

'  ri  yi.p  1  ri^  #p(-Tja'  ffu  TiF  *Mi.  tl„iy  y\vA{;  Oal.  Tyr.  131K). 
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The  short  speech  of  the  Elean  Tcutiaplus  to  AlcLdas  and  the  Pelopon- 
nedan  leaileis  at  Embaton  {iii.  30.  427  B.C.)  ia  virtually  of  this  class. 

From  the  set  speeches  ire  to  be  dtstingaished  a  few  shorter  utteraccei 
in  the  direct  form,  but  of  a  more  colloquial  character,  viz.  the  dialogue 
between  A rcbidamuB  and  the  Plataeans  (ii.  71-74,  429  B.C.)  ;  the  conversation 
with  the  Ambrocian  herald  and  an  Athenian  {iii.  113,  436  B.C.)  i  and  the 
wonU  of  Peisander  in  the  Athenioo  Ecctcaia  (viii  33,  411  b.c)  The  letter 
of  Nicias  (vii.  11-15,  414  b.c.)  would  be  classed  by  some  with  the  speeches 
composed  by  Thucydides.  by  others  as  an  authentic  document,     Cp.  p.  9S, 
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XENOPHON. 

**  The  sage  and  heroic  Xenophon." — Gibbon. 

If  the  learning  of  Gibbon  had  chanced  or  chosen  to  add 
another  epithet  to  the  two  in  which  he  has  justly  commemo- 
rated the  virtues  of  Xenoplion,  perhaps  with  the  ao<f>6<i  and 
^pw  of  Plutarch  and  Longinus  he  would  have  coupled  the 
XoyidnaTo^  of  Polybius;  for  the  companion  of  Cyrus,  who 
tramped  or  galloped  over  the  sandy  plains  of  Mesopotamia 
seven  centuries  and  a  half  before  the  fatal  march  of  Julian,  in 
the  end  proved  himself  no  less  an  adept  in  the  art  of  words 
than  of  warfare,  and  lived  to  display  to  after-time,  as  the  out- 
come of  multifonn  gifts,  a  triad  of  interblending  qualities  as  a 
man,  philosoi)her,  and  stylist. 

It  is  under  this  threefold  embodiment  that  an  attempt  is 
here  made,  in  some  sort  briefly,  to  estimate  the  genius  of 
Xenophon.  But  intentionally,  the  scope  of  this  Essay  is  con- 
fined to  an  appreciation  of  the  more  salient  characteristics  of 
the  writer.  What  was  the  main  drift  of  bis  talents  ?  How 
was  he  placed  with  regard  to  the  times  o.t  wiiich  he  lived  ? 
In  what  relation  does  he  stand  to  our  own  ?  The  answer,  or 
some  answer,  to  these  questions  may  well  present  itself  as  a 
quite  sufficient  object  w^ithout  plunging  into  polemic,  even 
where  the  views  maintained  run  counter  to  those  of  higher 
authority.  On  the  same  principle,  it  seems  right  to  avoid  all  de- 
tailed discussion  of  tbe  various  '  vexed  questions  *  and  perplexi- 
ties familiar  to  the  student  of  the  life  and  literature  before  us. 

Some  of  these  have  the  abstract  interest  of  problems  proper, 
in  which  the  balance  of  argument  in  favour  of  this  con- 
clusion or  the  other  is  so  evenly  poised,  that  a  tremor  of  the 
investigator  s  hand  will  turn  the  scale,  and  the  work  will 
need  to  be  recommenced ;  as,  for  instance,  the  time-honoured 
inquiry,  "de  simultate  Platonis  cum  Xenophonte,"  or  the 
question  w^hether  he  fought  at  Delium  and  was  carried  off 
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the  field  on  the  sboalders  of  Socratea;  or,  again,  in  what 
year  he  was  born.  Of  theae,  aome,  it  is  felt,  are  compara- 
tively otiose,  others  lure  the  eearcher  on,  in  hopes  of  a 
discovery,  where  perhaps  dl-icovery  is  impossible.  Thus  we 
may  ask.  What  light  doea  'the  Anabasis'  throw  upon  the 
question  of  Xenophon'a  age  at  the  date  of  the  matters  there 
recorded  (b.C.  401)  ?  Let  ua  suppose,  for  the  moment,  that  the 
book  itself  ia  simply  a  splendid  work  of  imagination,  of  the 
Robinson  Crusoe  type,  based  upon  the  verisimilitude  of  thrill- 
ing incidents  such  as  might  have  occurred  during  the  actual 
advance  and  retreat,  and  in  which  a  'well-girt'  Athenian 
volunteer  might  have  played  a  conspicuous  part,  but  which 
were  really  the  clever  invention  of  some  Ilelleuic  Defoe:' 
would  auch  a  work  fix  with  certainty  the  age  of  this  ideal 
Xenophon,  as  under  thirty-five  rather  than  over  forty?  Or, 
on  the  counter  supposition  that  the  tale  itself  ia  a  vera  nar- 
raiio,  not  more  coloured  than  would  be  the  contributions  of 
a  fairly  accurate  military  correspondent  to  a  modem  news- 
paper, who  should  find  himself  actively  employed  in  command 
of  a  Russian  column  in  Central  Asia : — in  this  case,  do  any 
expressions  used — ovSeu  Trpo^aai^ofiat  t^v  tpuKiav.  "ray  age  shall 
not  stand  between  me  and  your  orders,"  etc.,  settle  the  question  ?• 
Another  class  of  tlilBcuIties  has  this  special  attractiveness, 
that — being  involved  with  more  vital  points  of  interest  which 
lie  still  in  a  haze  of  uncertainly — with  the  elucidation  of  the 
one  will  come,  perhaps,  an  iupouring  of  light  upon  the  others. 
What,  for  instance,  was  the  date  of  Xenophon'a  banishment 
from  Athens  ?  What  waa  the  cause  of  it  ?  Supposing  him  to 
have  been  sentenced  ^i  AoKaviirfj^'  "  on  the  ground  of 
'  Zaconism,'  "  in  what  way  were  these  objectionable  or  culp- 
able proclivities  exhibited?     Was  it   through   attachment  to 

'  To  tbi*  inventive  p«r>onige.  pouibly  nsined  Thcmistogenes,  but  mora 
prnbably  Xenoption  himsolf,  Xenophoa  ta  on  id««l  being.  The  Btone  of 
itumliliog,  perfaapa  intcntiouaJl;  placed,  ia  the  posrage  in  Iftllfn.  iii.  1.  2. 
u)  n*>  gBr  KfpOT  rrpirtvuA  rt  vuriXtfr  tal  tvvt'  Ix'^  M^  iwl  rir  dJcK^ir,  tat 
lit  4  M^XI  ^rrro,  rai  lii  d*/0arf,  «tl  uf  f*  Teircu  irtaiiffiiaar  ol  *E^^1;•(t  frl 
WXflrrai',  0r)u<rrayirri  rip  Zirpttioaliii  ■yi-rpamu.  Vide  infra,  p.  352,  for 
farther  problema  connected  with  the  per«on  of  Thcmiatogenes. 

■  Xen.  Anati.  iii.  1.  14  and  25;  compara  TliirlwaU,  Xatophon,  ^iebu/ir, 
and  Drlbmrtk,  Philoi.  Mui.  vol  i.  p.  610. 

•  Diog.  Laert.  it.  7.  IE. 
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Cyrus?  or  coquettings  with  Spartan  Harmosts,  the  admirals 
and  governors-general  of  Byzantium?  or  were  these  at  worst 
forgotten  bygones  ?  Was  it  his  new  friendship  with  Agesi- 
laus,  or  his  presence  at  Coroneia,  or  something  altogether 
different,  which  brought  about  the  sentence?  Again,  was 
Xenophon  present  at  Coroneia  ?  If  present,  was  he  there  in  a 
private  capacity,  as  a  mere  spectator  conceivably  ?  or  was  he, 
necessarily,  personally  engaged  ?  Or,  given  that  he  was  present 
on  the  field,  does  it  remain  important  whether  he  fought  or 
not  ?  Again,  assuming  that  he  was  not  only  there,  but  fought 
beside  Agesilaus,  can  his  conduct  be  explained  or  justified  on 
general  grounds  ?  or  by  application  of  any  ethical  standard 
suited  to  the  peculiar  political  situation  ?  This  standard  may 
either  be  normal,^  that  is  to  say,  in  accordance  with  the  more 
or  less  fixed  Hellenic  *  interpolitical '  morality ;  or  abnormal,* 
the  outcome  of  a  temporary  confusion  of  ideas.  It  is  clear 
that  sucli  confusion  was  inevitable,  in  the  struggle  between 
incipient  Panhellenism,  and  a  belief  in  the  *  natural '  claims 
of  Sparta  to  hegemony,  which  is  Laconisin,  coupled  possibly 
with  anti-Tlieban  jealousy  ?  It  is  no  less  clear  that  these 
currents  and  cross-currents  must  set  more  or  less  in  a  direction 
contrary  to  the  old  customary  and  sacred  separate-State 
doctrine,  which  would  usually,  and  more  properly,  be  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of '  patriotism/  Nor  is  it  to  be  denied  that 
a  right  answer  to  these  and  other  similar  questions  would  lead 
directly  to  the  better  understanding  either  of  Hellenic  liistoiy 
as  a  whole,  or  of  the  Socratic  and  Sophistic  era  in  particular; 
of  the  times  or  personality  of  Xenophon  ;  of  his  political  stand- 
point or  his  military  and  literary  genius.  Hence  their  fascina- 
tion— here  to  be  resisted. 

A  third  class  of  dilticulties,  however,  intermediate  between 
these  latter  and   the  problem  proper,  may  not  be    so  easily 

*  Normal.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  *  the  opposition  '  were  in  all 
Greek  states  (even  tolerant  Athens)  liable  to  find  themselves  outside  the  walli 
of  their  ir<SXts,  and  then  civic  duties  became  hazy  and  ambiguous.  Ci 
Alcibiades. 

'^  Abnormal.  The  opinions  of  Isocrates,  only  a  stage  later  than  Xenophon, 
throw  much  light  on  this  matter.  Vide  Jebb,  OrotorSy  vol.  ii.  ch.  xii.  for  his 
Philippising  Panhellenism.  Panhellenism  in  itself  is  the  prototype  of  moden 
cosmopolitan  morality. 
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avoided,  for  they  run  up  iuto  the  substance  of  any  general  ap- 
preciation ;  yet,  even  so,  they  can  be  only  dealt  with  indii'ectly  in 
this  essay.  They  cluster  chieSy  round  the  Mcmoralnlin,  or  else 
round  the  ffdlenica.  Of  the  first,  these  are  samples :  What  is 
Xenophon's  estimate  of  Socrat«s  worth  ?  Is  he  unworthy  the 
name  of  a  philosopher,  if  only  as  being  unintelligent  of  his  great 
associate  ?  Oi  the  second,  these :  Why  is  his  History  so  one- 
sided ?  Why  these  astonishing  gaps  ?  Why  no  mention  of 
Pelopidas  in  the  recapture  of  the  Cadmeia,  nor  of  Epaminondas 
at  I,euctru  ?  Not  a  word  of  the  re-establishment  of  Messene 
on  Mountlthome, orofthe  fuundingofPanorcadian Megalopolis. 
What,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  meaning  of  the  encomium  passed 
upon  the  historian  by  Luciau,*  for  Iionesty  and  impartiality  ? 
It  cannot  be  alleged  of  these  questions,  as  of  others  possibly, 
that  they  are  either  insoluble  or  of  no  deep  biographical  interest ; 
yet,  to  rivet  attention,  in  a  sketch,  to  the  difficulties  rather  than 
tlie  patent  characteristics  of  a  period  in  the  life  of  a  people  or 
an  individual ;  to  arrange  the  materials  before  us  so  as  to  con- 
stitute a  series  of  diverting  or  discouraging  riddles,  may  be  the 
worst  mode  of  distorting  the  truth  ;  and,  in  a  rapid  survey,  it 
would  seem  better  to  allow  the  lights  and  shadows  to  arrange 
themselves,  than  microscopically  to  examine  the  obscurer  por- 
tions.    The  former  at  any  rate  is  the  method  adopted  here. 

But  there  is  yet  another  class  of  questions,  which,  although 
individually  included  in  one  or  other  of  the  above  divisions,  might 
better  be  treated  separately.  I  refer  to  the  whole  topic  of  the 
canon.  Which  of  the  works  attributed  to  Xenophon  aie  genuine  ? 
and,  amongst  those  regarded  as  genuine,  wliieh,  if  any,  are  sus- 
pected portions  ?  However  formidable  this  group  oidiroplai,  its 
(Uscussion  is  inadmissible  here ;  and  in  lieu  of  which,  it  may 
be  deemed  sufficient  to  append  a  list  of  works  accepted 
as,  for  the  most  part,  genuine.  Nor  does  this  solution  seem 
objectionable,  if,  in  so  doing,  we  conscientiously  refrain  fi-om 
colouring  our  judgment  on  any  essential  point  by  data  drawn 
from  those  works,  or  portions  of  a  work,  the  genuineness  of 
which  we  more  than  half  suspect.  The  list  itself,  appropriated 
bodily   from   Sauppe's  stereotyped    edition    in  five   volumes, 

'  Lnuiui,  irui  9(1  iaropiar  ffiryrpd^ir ;  39. 
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will  serve  to  draw  attention  to  a  point  of  some  importance, 
not  uufrequently  forgotten  while  we  are  thinking  of  Xeno- 
phon's  talents  as  pre-eminently  embodied  in  this  or  the  other 
of  his  larger  works ;  as  the  author  of  the  Anabasis,  or  the 
Cyrapaedia,  of  the  Hellcnica,  or  the  Memorabilia,  The  point 
referred  to  is  the  versatility  and  productiveness,  and,  as  a  closer 
consideration  reveals,  the  inventiveness  of  this  ^vriter's  genius; 
while  the  titles  themselves,  and  still  more  the  subject-matter, 
show  that  these  qualities  are  not  literary  simply,  bat  part  of 
the  underlying  capacity  of  the  man. 

Lastly,  and  as  might  a  priori  have  been  expected  in  the 
case  of  so  'vocal'  an  actor,  the  writer,  it  will  be  admitted, 
has  not  failed  to  reveal  either  himself,  or  the  stage  on  which 
he  moved,  and  this  to  a  quite  unprecedented  degree.  These 
works  ^  (with  their  approximate  dates)  are  rich  with  the  best 
autobiographic  matter,  and  bum  brightly  with  the  spirit  of  the 
times.  But  what  is  meant  by  biographic,  or  autobiographic, 
matter?  I  would  fain  use  the  words  in  only  the  higher 
sense,  and  exclude  a  particular  kind  of  *  inferential  *  biography 
of  a  type  with  which  the  so-called  lives  of  certain  saints 
or  sinners  have  made  us  in  our  childhood  familiar.  We 
are  content  to  know  that  Proxenus  was  a  time-honoured 
friend,  and  can  gather  food  for  reflection  from  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  after-supper  walk  in  the  camp,  in  front  of  the 
place  d'ai-mcs,  where  the  two  friends  paced  together  a  few 
days  before  the  youthful  Boeotian  general  was  murdered.*     We 


*  [  The  Polity  o/Athens^  probably  not  by  Xenophon,  written  about  B.c. 

Niero, 

Memorabilia  (or  Recollection)*), 

Treatise  on  IIuntin<jy     . 

Jlellenica,  Part  I., 

The  Symposium^    .... 

The  Eco»omi«tf     .... 

The  Anahisis  (or  the  Advance  on  Suwi  am 

the  Retreat)  f 
The  Polity  of  the  Lacedaemoniann, 
A  Cavalry  OeneraVs  Manual^ 
A  l^reaiise  on  lIorsemanHhip^ 
The  CyrojHiedia  (or  the  Education  of  Cyrua), 
Atjesilaiis  (a  panegyric  on),    . 
Hellenica^  Part  11., 
A  Pamphlet  on  Revenues, 

*  A  nab.  ii.  iv.  15. 
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cao  almost  overhear  the  words  they  said  together.  So  Bgftin 
tlie  delineation  of  his  friend's  character,  in  juxtaposition  with 
those  of  Clearchus  and  Menon,  is  speakingly  augyestive.  But 
we  do  not  care  to  make  this  biographic  incident  a  ground  for 
conchuling  that  the  early  years  of  Xenophon  were  spent  in 
captivity  at  Thebes;  where,  with  Prosenus,  who  learnt  wisdom 
as  we  know  from  Gorgias,  he  may  have  listened  to  Prodicua 
expounding  the  choice  of  Heracles ;  where  also  he  doubtless 
conlracted  that  general  antipathy  to  Tbehans,  of  which  his 
exceptional  affection  for  Proxenus  gives  a  kind  of  proof.  So 
again  the  picture  of  his  life  at  Skillus,  drawn  by  himself,  suffices. 
Hero  we  see  him  offering  daily  sacrifice  to  his  patron  goddess 
Artemis,'  or  worshipping  in  the  miniature  model  of  the  temple 
of  the  great  goddess  of  the  Epbesians  at  Ephesus  by  the  hanks 
of  the  miniature  Selinus,  or  hunting  ant-elopes  and  boats 
witli  his  sons  and  friends  on  the  slopes  of  Pholoe.  Hor  ia 
any  strong  desire  aroused  in  us  to  ascertain  what  really 
happened  eventually;  whether  or  not  the  Eleians  restored  the 
recaptured  fann,  or  whether  the  wanderer  was  driven  t«  retire 
to  Corinth,  where  he  ended  his  days.  In  truth,  a  question  of 
deeper  interest  does  arise :  whether  the  itipi  vpoa^oSmv  was,  as 
we  incline  to  believe,  a  work  of  his  old  age,  and,  not  improbably, 
written  in  requital  to  Eubulus  for  the  kindly  service  of  his 
restomtion ;  but  whether  he  actually  *nded  his  days  at  Athens 
or  Corinth,  or  elsewhere,  is  not  in  itself  a  fact  which  we  ought 
to  jump  at  inferentially ;  or  need  unduly  lament  as  still  rele- 
gated to  the  region  of  open  surmise. 

It  is,  however,  not  to  be  denied  that  within  the  biography  of 
inference  lurk  also  the  germs  of  better  things ;  ceasing  to  deal 
with  trivialities  and  the  more  mundane  materials,  it  rises  at 
once  in  validity  and  in  dignity:  so  that,  instead  of  a  tissue 
of  external  '  facts '  whose  objectivity  is  questionable,'  we  get, 
in  some  sort  of  matter-of-fact  setting,  a  group  of  ratioual  infer- 
ences, drawn  from  the  cognition  of  real  and  truly  apprehended 
qualities.  In  such  or  such  way  must  this  man,  being  of  this 
sort,  have  behaved  in  these  circumstances.  The  qualities  of 
the  individual  and  the  circumstances  being  given,  the  inference 
of  any  sympathetic  and  intelligent  biographer  will  probably 
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be  worth  recording ;  or,  in  the  case  of  a  tradition,  the  subjective 
summing  up  of  a  whole  cluster  of  unconscious  biographers — 
to  wit,  the  age  which  records  it — may  have  the  further  chann 
of  contributing  to  the  autobiography  of  humanity  itself.  This 
high  order  of  conjectural  biography,  doubtless,  deserves  to  be 
called  '  ideal '  rather  than  inferential.  Such  is  its  true  nature, 
and  it  is  generally  interesting  as  throwing  light  on  the  mind 
of  others  quite  as  much  as  on  his  who  is  the  subject  of  the  nar- 
rative. Hence  the  charm  and  interest  of  Plutarch's  Lives,  which 
may  be  spoken  of  as  chapters  from  the  autobiography  of  Greece 
and  Itome.  In  them  there  is  still  a  contribution  from  the 
actual  life,  it  may  be  of  a  Pompey  or  an  Alcibiades,  the  rest 
being  the  oflbrings  of  contemporaries,  or  posterity  constructing 
inferentially,  and  only  half-consciously,  the  two  lives  as  they 
should,  nay  must,  have  shaped  themselves.  In  other  words, 
they  were  sentences  of  activity  or  inaction,  spoken  by  twin 
guardian  divinities,  to  be  graven  by  the  fingers  of  a  mortal  upon 
the  hearts  of  men.  A  stage  further,  and  a  whole  people  writes 
its  own  "  phase  of  foith "  in  the  life  of  its  greatest  religious 
teacher,  the  facts  being  of  the  flimsiest  historic  validity,  but  the 
idea  stamped  as  genuine  gold  with  the  impress  of  eternity. 
When  this  happens  to  humanity  as  a  whole,  there  is  only  one 
title  to  be  given  to  these  self-delineations.  They  are  the  ever- 
lasting portraitures  of  man,  the  express  image  of  the  offspring 
of  divinity.  Apart  from  this,  it  would  seem  better  to  be  repre- 
sented by  no  biography  of  the  mundane  sort,  or  next  to  none — 
as  is  the  case  with  Shakespeare, — but  to  live  by  works  in  the 
faithful  hearts  of  posterity. 

In  more  self-conscious  times,  however,  the  impulse  to  con- 
scious self-revelation  has  produced  another  type,  and,  with  the 
growiih  of  science  and  regard  for  "  objective  "  truth,  perhaps  in 
this  direction  may  be  expected  the  happiest  results :  when  the 
writer  is  content  to  set  forth  his  life  simply  as  it  lies  spread 
out  before  the  all-seeing,  neither  despising  the  physical  and 
material  side  of  his  nature,  nor  taking  part  for  or  against  his 
spiritual  self;  pending  which,  w^e  are  grateful  to  those  who 
have  written,  whether  consciously  or  unconsciously,  the  history 
of  their  religious  opinions  or  their  intellectual  growth. 

In  the  particular  case  before  us  the  inferior  inferential  bio- 
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graphies  are  chiefly  of  modern  mamifacture ;  but  the  ancients 
tlieinselves  are  not  altogether  guiltless :  and,  not  to  speak  of  mere 
gossips,  the  statement  of  Plutarch,  that  Xenophon  was  actually 
present  at  Coroneia,  has  commonly  been  accepted  as  of  equal 
authenticity  with  the  remark  of  Xenophon'  upon  which  it 
doubtless  was  based.  Straho  also,  Athenaeus,  Diodorus,  aud 
Diogenes  Laertius,  have  all  more  or  less  interpreted  the  Xeno- 
phoutine  tradition  inferentially,  but  the  last  named  hns,  at  the 
beginning  and  end  of  bis  life  of  Xenophon,  incoi-poratcd  two 
stories  wliich,  on  ideal  grounds,  bear  the  stamp  of  validity, 
being  not  only  beautiful  in  themselves,  but  as  striking  the  key- 
note to  what  we  are  to  discover  about  him  from  himself. 
The  one  illustrates  the  hero,  the  other  anticipates  the  sage,  or, 
more  correctly,  it  has  a  whisper  of  the  religious  nature  within, 
which  was  the  soul's  soul.  For  our  purposes  let  us  invert 
them,  and  let  us  first  listen  to  the  tale  of  his  old  age.  His 
sou  Grj'llus,  serving  in  the  AtheniEtn  cavalry  at  Mantinea, 
fought  with  might  and  main,  and  met  his  end ;  but  at  that 
instant  felt  also  Epaniinondas,  so  that  afterwards  lie  was  said 
to  have  fallen  by  the  hand  of  Gryllus,  the  son  of  Xenophon 
the  Alhcninn.  Meanwhile,  as  the  story  goes,  the  father  was 
engaged  in  offering  sacrifice ;  the  chaplet  was  upon  his  brow, 
when  they  brought  him  news  saying,  "Thy  son  has  fallen," 
whereupon  he  removed  the  chaplet ;  but  as  the  messengers 
added  '  nobly '  he  replaced  it  on  his  head,  shedding,  as  others 
have  mentioned,  no  tear,  but  only  uttering  the  words,  j^w 
QvrfTov  y€y€vin)icii!K,  "I  knew  my  child  was  mortal."  The 
other  tale  has  fully  as  clear  a  ring  of  spiritual  truth,  though 
the  particular  circumstances  need  never  have  taken  place.  It 
is  a  tale  of  boyhood,  but  its  note  is  a  rhythm  of  the  melody 
of  the  man,  "  Xenophon  was  the  sou  of  Gryllus :  he  was 
an  Athenian,  of  the  di)me  Erchia ;  modest  of  demeanour 
was  he,  fair  also  to  look  upon  beyond  description.  Tradition 
tells  how  Socrates  met  him  in  a  narrow  way,  and,  stretching 
his  stafl' athwart  him,  so  as  to  bar  his  passage,  plied  him  with 
inquiries  as  to  where  this  or  that  commodity  was  to  be  pur- 
chased, to   all  which  the  boy  answered  fluently:  when   the 

'  Anab.  V.  3.  G  ;' Plutarch's  i.'w.,  Ciougb,  vol.  iv.  p.  21  ;  Affuilaiu. 
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sage  at  length  put  to  him  a  final  question,  *  And  where  are  the 
fair  and  noble  to  be  found?'  The  boy  shook  his  head  in 
perjilexity  ;  then,  said  he,  *  Follow  me,  and  be  taught.'  So  he 
followed  him,  and  thereafter  became  his  *  hearer.* "  The  date  of 
Diogenes  is  scarcely  ascertained,  but  we  may  suppose  that  the 
above  anecdote  represents  a  tradition  of  perhaps  six  hundred 
years  ;  and,  skip})ing  twice  that  i)eriod  of  time  to  the  date  of 
liaphael  and  "  Tiic  School  of  Athens  "  (1510  a.d.),i  we  shall  find  it 
still  fresh :  fresh,  doubtless,  in  the  mind  of  Fabio  Calvi,  who  sup- 
plied the  youthful  painter  with  the  hint  of  information  which  he 
needed.  The  rest  was  supplied  by  the  spirit  of  the  time,  speak- 
ing through  the  prophetic  soul  of  the  artist.  Among  the  six  or 
seven  figures  which  compose  the  Socratic  group  (Socrates 
himself  being  so  truly  depicted  as  to  form  a  companion  to  the 
portrait  drawn  by  Alcibiades  in  Plato),  none  are  more  truth- 
ful to  the  imagination  than  those  of  Alcibiades  and  Xenophon. 
The  helmeted,  mail-clad  warrior  facing  the  philosopher  with 
exquisite  proud  poise,  indicative  of  a  graceful  self-confidence  on 
the  very  verge  of  v^pi^y  is  unmistakable  ;  but  beside  the  talker, 
with  back-turned  face,  hanging  on  his  lips,  is  a  youth  with  rosy 
cheeks,  auburn-haired,  leaning  on  one  ann,  in  a  broodii^ 
attitude  of  deep,  earnest,  religious  gaze: — that  is  Xenophon 
the  future  apologist  of  the  life  of  Socrates,  treasuring  one  of  tk 
recollections  of  the  Memorabilia. 

Pre-eminently  among  the  old  \mters  has  Xenophon  written 
a  sort  of  apologia  pro  vita  may  a  many-sided  life  indeed,  as  u 
artist,  a  citizen,  ^mif/rd,  philosopher,  householder,  public  man 
or  private  friend ;  and  that  not  only  in  the  most  admissibly 
autobiographic  of  his  works,  the  JnahasiSy  but  unconscioudy 
throughout.  This  also  he  has  done  with  so  naive  a  tram- 
parency  that  he  cannot  escape  the  good  or  the  evil  of  such  selt 
delineation.  Only,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  at  one  tinie 
it  is  his  artistic  self  that  speaks,  at  another  it  is  to  the  poUtical 
man  that  we  are  listening ;  now  we  catch  the  undertone  of  sdf- 
defensive  diurnal  combativeness,  and  again  predominates  the 
clear  voice  of  single-sighted  Hellenic  objectivity.  The  only 
guide  and  clew  to  a  fair  inter^Dretation  is  the  reader  s  sympt- 

*  Vifle.  Symonds,  The  Fine  Artn,  p.  335,  for  the  notes  on  Greek  philoHflj 
which  Fabio  Calvi  may  have  su2)2)lied  to  the  painter. 
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tlietic  intelligence ;  nought  else  will  avail  to  arouse  and 
attune  our  modem  minds  or  feelings  to  a  wakeful  harmony, 
in  response  with  the  pulses  of  old  days  :  the  world  of  Hellas 
at  a  criaia  of  spiritual  turmoil ;  the  ap-)^  w&ijmv  of  thought 
in  the  person  of  Socrates,  whose  iasuea  are  eternal ;  the 
quickening  of  a  politico-ethnic  consummation,  ere  long  to  spring 
to  life  in  the  person  of  Alexaiiiler,  with  consequences  by  nature 
temporal,  but  ou  a  scale  colossal.  Portions,  indeed,  of  this  self- 
revelation  of  the  man  or  of  his  times  a  later  age  may,  through 
its  own  defects,  or  even  merits,  fail  duly  to  appreciate ;  or 
again,  in  other  cases,  we  may  withhold  our  moral  while  accord- 
ing our  intellectual  sympathy,  and  this  from  some  moral  pro- 
gress or  regress  of  to-day  in  wlucli  we  share.  Rut  in  the  main, 
to  tlie  scientifically  trained  mind  it  will  seem  suiEcieut  to 
understand  the  time,  neither  praising  nor  blaming  over  greatly ; 
and  Xenophon  is  qualified  to  help  us  to  this  scientific,  or,  if  we 
please  to  call  it  so,  this  optimistic  apprehension. 

To  science  and  to  the  God  of  natural  laws,  as  to  the  God  of 
Paradise,  everything  is  '  vie  am  erstcn  Tag^ — very  good.  How 
can  we,  therefore,  trained  in  this  scliool,  and  considering  the 
pn^reasive  tendency  of  human  nature,  which  is  our  faith,  and 
which  gives  an  optimistic  colour  to  our  d-n-ofivTifiopevfiaTa, — how 
can  we,  as  a  whole,  do  other  than  sympathise  with  the  past, 
out  of  which  that  which  is  ideal  in  us  has  grown,  and  in  which 
it  is  rooted  ?  This  or  that  thing  we  may  turn  our  backs  upon 
in  scorn  or  disgust,  but,  calmly  considering,  the  whole  sub- 
stratum of  ourselves  seems  excellent, — it  lias  played  its  part 
well  enough.  What  seems  leas  good  and  more  doubtful  is 
ourselves,  as  the  substrntum  of  the  future.  Here  our  verdict 
swings  round  self-accusingly,  but  not  of  necessity  unscienti- 
fically, unless  indeed  the  principle  of  pi-ogress '  t  count  not  myself 
to  have  apprehended '  ia  psychologically  false.  Here,  at  the 
same  time,  let  ns  guard  against  a  misconception.  However  high 
and  optimistic  our  appreciation  of  Xenophon,  to  intercede  as 
his  apologist  would  be  impertinent.  Inevitably,  in  the  case 
of  so  transparent  a  human  being,  tenets  and  points  of  view 
revealed  in  naked  simplicity  present  themselves,  with  which  it 
is  hiird  if  one  man  in  a  thousand  will  feel  more  than  the 
scantiest  sympathy.     His  views  about  the  democracy,  about 
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the  political  problems  of  the  day,  about  war  or  the  chase,  are 
not  as  our  views ;  if  we  had  lived  then,  we  trust  we  should 
have  been  differently  disposed.  But  is  not  all  this,  in  the 
language  of  Xenophon  or  Socrates,  to  stamp  ourselves  as  "  busy- 
bodies  and  vain  fellows  "?  Why  not  take  Xenophon  as  we  find 
him,  and  make  the  best  of  him  ?  "We  shall  not  find  him  so  veiy 
bad ;  nor  his  times.  Even  w^here  we  dissent,  as  children  of  a 
democratic  age,  perhaps,  from  his  prejudices  in  favour  of  « 
/SeXTWTTOA,  "the  htiieir  classes;"  as  befrienders  of  animft1«  from 
his  inveterate  love  of  hunting ;  or.  again,  as  British  sportsmen, 
from  his  methods  of  snaring  hares ;  or,  on  general  grounds,  from 
this,  that,  or  the  other  limitation  of  his  horizon,  we  may  still  to 
ourselves  seem  to  see  how  this  partial  view  and  these  arriM 
tenets  were  natural  and  appropriate  to  him. 

Neither  impelled  by  any  prejudice  as  against  any  past  phase 
of  humanity,  nor  furnished  with  any  critical  apparatus  of  art,  or 
philosophy,  or  religion,  by  which  to  bind  or  loose  the  men  of 
old,  we  may  take  an  acquiescent  joy  in  contemplating  the  great 
art  products  of  a  world  which  is  past,  but,  like  the  scenes  of  onr 
cliildhood,  still  abides  closer  to  us,  in  a  sense,  than  our  present 
surroundings.  Not  indeed  that  such  criteria  of  art,  religion,  and 
]>hiloso])hy  as  will  square  w^ith  science  are  wanting,  HegelV 
for  instance,  in  the  well-known  passage  where  he  bids  us  take, 
as  a  key  to  the  understanding  of  Greece,  "  an  insight  into  the 
ideal  forms  of  sculpture,"  instructing  us  that  "  the  images  of 
statesmen  and  philosophers,  as  well  as  epic  and  dramatic 
heroes,  must  be  regarded  from  the  point  of  view  of  plastic 
art,  for  that  is  the  character  of  all,  actors,  poets,  thinkers, 
aUke;  great  and  free  they  have  grown  up  on  the  soil  of 
their  own  individuality,  creating  themselves  out  of  them- 
selves, and  moulding  themselves  to  what  they  were  and  willed 
to  be.  The  age  of  Perikles  is  specially  rich  in  them.  Perikles 
himself,  I'liidias,  Plato,  above  all  Sophocles :  Thucydides  also, 
Xenophon  and  Socrates,  each  in  his  own  department:  none 
greater  or  less  than  another :  ideal  artists  of  themselves  •  cast 
in  flawless  mould :  works  of  art  which  stand  before  us  as  an 
immortal  presentment  of  the  gods."     Such  is  the  sentence  of 


*  Hegel,  jEfithetik,  3.  2.  3,  translated  in  Pater's  Studies  in  the  History  </  tk 
RenaisaancCy  pp.  192,  193,   Winckelnumn, 
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art,  a  sentence  of  salvation  and  secunty  against  the  finger  of 
corruption  and  temporal  decay,  wherewith  the  veidict  also  of 
Eeligion  and  Philosophy  accords.  "  But  the  souls  of  the  right- 
eous are  in  the  hand  of  God.  There  shall  no  torment  touch 
them.      But  they  are  in  peace," 

"  Then  all  this  eulbly  grosnneBS  quit, 
Attired  with  Btora,  we  b!ui11  for  ever  sit, 

Triumphing  ovtr  Death,  and  Chance,  and  thee,  0  Time." 
To  the  profound  antifjue  philosophy  the  modern  deep  makes 
answer, "  Notre  nature  a  hesoin  d'etre  ^punSe  par  la  mort,  pour  que 
sea  meilleurs  attributa  puissent  assez  ressortir  en  stirmontant  les 
grossi^res  niicessit^  qui  d'abord  Icsdominent.  C'est  uniquement 
ainsi  que  peut  a'accomplir  la,  sublime  inversion  oil  tend  Tanima- 
lit^  ;"  while  to  narrow-souled  censure  of  ever-shifting  Silllichr- 
keiten  the  old  rebuke  suffices:  hto  avairaXoyrfTo^  A,  St  ai/Bponre tto? 
o  itpivtov.  Let  Xenophon  and  the  reat  be  judged  by  their  own 
trwciStjati,  not  by  another,  alien  to  ouraelvea  and  everything 
except  the  particular  historical  instant.or  temporary  moral  need, 
from  which  it  was  abstracted  for  illegitimate  and  unseasonable 
application  elsewhere.  Let  us  not  do  this ;  which  is  to  do 
violence  to  the  historic  sense,  and  in  so  far  to  dull  the  best 
and  most  precious  gift  of  progressive  humanity.'  Lastly,  the 
attitude  here  pleaded  for  is  not  more  in  agreement  with  the 
spirit  of  art  and  religion  than  consonant  with  the  acientific 
movement  of  the  day.  If  in  one  sense  the  Gr^co-Koman  world 
seems  less  important  to  us  than  to  the  humanists  of  the  Eenais- 
sance ;  "  if  the  first  enthusiasm  for  antiquity  shall  never  be 
restored,  nor  the  classics  yield  that  vital  nourishment  they 
offered  in  the  spring-time  of  the  modem  era," '  still  there  is  a 
charm  in  the  lengthening  shadows ;  or,  more  truly,  we  seem  to 
be  cresting  to-day  the  last  high-tidal  waves  of  a  rediscovery, 
which  confronts  us  face  to  face  with  the  very  soul  of  past 
humanity,  and  scientifically  we  are  iiearer  than  when  we  en- 
thusiastically believed.  To  the  half-appeased  hunger  of  a 
passionate  curiosity  it  is  as  if  their  secret  would  soon  be  out, 
and  we  should  know  them  '  even  as  we  are  known.' 

'  An  intelligent  reapect  tor  the  SilllifhieilfH  of  the  moment,  pa»t  and 
pTBMot.  aeema  eraential  for  the  prewrvatioo  of  the  •ptritiuJ  continuity  no 
lea  than  the  Bolidarity  of  our  no, 

'  Symondi,  Reeival  qf  Ltaming,  p.  639. 
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But,  for  the  present,  the  question  of  the  (rwetBifam^  of  the 
Socratic  age  of  Greece  claims  our  attention :  What  was  the  re- 
lation of  Xenophon  to  his  era  ?  It  does  not  concern  us  whether 
his  birth  falls  about  the  date  of  the  thirty  years'  truce  (445  RC), 
or  only  somewhere  near  the  commencement  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war  (in  431  B.C.) ;  nor  again  is  the  actual  date  of  his  death, 
between  359^  and  355, or  354  B.C.  in  all  probability,  of  any  serious 
importance.  In  any  case  we  shall  be  right  in  regarding  the 
adult  Xenophon  as  a  representative  pre-eminently  of  the  period 
from  411  (at  which  point  he  takes  up  the  History  of  Thucydides) 
to  359,  the  first  year  of  Philip  of  Macedon.  Thanks  to  the 
genius  and  "  good  fortune  "  of  the  Athenian  people,  it  was  not 
possible  or  conceivable  that  this  century  of  time  should  pass 
unchronicled.  Hence  it  is  that  Thucydides  appears  as  the  his- 
torian of  the  great  w^ar;  and  when  his  voice  is  hushed,  a  most  vocal 
witness  and  participator  of  the  subsequent  events  presents  him- 
self in  the  person  of  Xenophon.  It  is  thus  that  we  also  assist 
at  the  uncoiling,  as  it  were,  of  two  mighty  lengths  of  HeDenic 
history :  the  thread  of  the  first  being  the  conflict  between 
Athens  and  Sparta,  fully  unwound  at  the  taking  of  Athens  by 
Lysauder  (in  404) ;  the  second  representing  the  struggle  for  hege- 
mony between  Sparta  and  the  rival  powers,  w^ith  the  momentary 
supremacy  of  Thebes  and  the  apotheosis  of  Epaminondas  at 
Mantinca,  which  form  the  last  links  of  a  chain  of  closely 
connected  incident. 

Of  this  later  period  Xenophon  is  at  once  the  mouth- 
piece and  a  product.  In  him  we  have  a  witness  whose 
combined  qualities  as  a  tliinker,  writer,  and  man  of  action 
make  him,  even  where  he  is  defective  or  incomplete  in  his 
character  and  views  of  existence,  pre-eminently  representative. 
Briefly  stated,  \vhat  we  find  is  that  certain  features  of  an  inter- 
esting time  are  in  this  individual  written  large,  so  that  he 
who  runs  may  read ;  though  others  doubtless  are  less  apparent 
or  altogether  absent  AVhat  then  are  these  characteristic 
features,  "  the  signs  of  the  times  "  ? 


*  The  assassiniition  of  Alexander  of  Pherae,  mentioned  by  Xenophon,  HeUen. 
vi.  4.  35-37,  took  place  l^etween  359  B.C.  and  357  b.c.  The  date  of  the  rcpi 
iTfHxrdSujVj  or  de  Rt:diiihu^  (if  correctly  ascribed  to  Xenophon),  extends  the 
life  of  its  author  four  or  five  years  longer  than  the  earlier  of  these  two  dates. 


In  tbe  spiritual  world  they  are  the  emergence  of  ' 
jeetivity,"  of  self-examination  and  s^lf-expreasion  of  all  sorts, 
the  awakening  of  self-consciousness,  the  earnest  application 
to  one'a-self  and  others  of  the  Delphic  injunction  FeStSi 
aeavTov  with  a  view  to  self-culture,  which  is  an  epitome 
iif  the  Socratic  method,  tlie  spiritually -minded  sophistry. 
Parallel  with  this  is  the  development  of  dialectic,  the  art 
of  words  and  of  conduct,  the  sharpening  of  the  instrument 
of  mind,  and  the  working  up  of  the  raw  material  of  subtle 
thought  as  a  power  in  itself,  to  be  wielded  irrespectively  of  the 
moral  guidance  of  the  No^tw,  and  the  limited  requirements  of  the 
public  weal,  but  so  as  to  suit  the  taste  and  exigencies  of  the 
thought-emancipated  individual  with  a  view  to  personal  success, 
which  is  an  epitome  of  the  camally-miiided  sophistry.  "  The  pre- 
Socratic  thinkers,"  it  has  been  said,'  "  from  Thales  downwards, 
were  all  primarily  devoted  to  ontological  research,  but  by  the 
middle  of  the  fifth  century  B.C.  the  clash  and  conflict  of  their 
dogmatic^  systems  had  led  some  of  the  keenest  minds  to  doubt  the 
possibility  of  penetrating  the  secret  of  the  universe.  This  doubt 
found  expression  in  the  reasoned  scepticism  of  Gorgias,  and  pro- 
duced the  famous  doctrine  of  Protagoras,  that  the  human  appre- 
hension is  the  only  standard  of  what  is  and  what  is  not.  A 
similar  view  of  the  natural  limits  of  the  human  intellect  repelled 
the  philosophic  ardour  of  Socrates  from  phyaico-metaphysical 
iniiuiries."  Again  the  same  writer  says,  "  This  emergence  of  an 
art  of  conduct  with  professional  teachers  cannot  thoroughly  be 
understood,  unless  it  is  viewed  as  a  crowning  result  of  a  general 
tendency  at  this  stage  of  Greek  civilisation  to  substitute 
technical  skill  for  traditional  procedure  and  empirically  de- 
veloped faculty.  In  the  age  of  the  Sophists  we  find,  wherever 
we  turn,  the  same  eager  pursuit  of  knowledge  and  the  same 
eager  effort  to  apply  it  directly  to  practice.  Tbe  method  of 
earth- measurement  was  rapidly  becoming  a  science ;  the  astro- 

'  EMtt,  Encyc.  Metrop.  pp.  576-T,  bat  I  think  the  writer  of  tbe  article  him- 
•elf  would  tbite  the  matter  differentlj.  The  antitbeiia  might  be  put  thni :  In 
one  aapect,  an  age  of  Doubt,  of  enuwdpatioti  of  tbe  queationing  aabject  from 
Tnulition  and  Caitom.  In  anuUier,  ui  age  of  Faith,  of  belief  iti  the  largest 
poaaihilitaea  of  Art,  Science,  Method.     Thii  hut  is  Mr.  Sidgnick'a  point 

>  Cf.  Xen.  ifan.  i.  1.  14. 
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nomy  of  Meton  was  introducing  precision  into  the  computation 
of  time ;  Hippodamus  was  revolutionising  architecture  by 
building  towns  with  straight  broad  streets ;  old-fashioned 
soldiers  were  grumbling  at  the  new  pedantries  of  tactics 
and  '  hoplitics ; '  the  art  of  music  had  recently  received  a 
great  technical  development;  and  a  still  greater  change  had 
been  effected  in  that  training  of  the  body  which  constituted 
the  other  half  of  ordinary  Greek  education.  If  bodily  vigour 
was  no  longer  to  be  left  to  nature  and  spontaneous  exercise,  but 
was  to  be  attained  by  the  systematic  observance  of  rules  laid 
down  by  professional  trainers,  it  was  natural  to  think  that  the 
same  might  be  the  case  with  mental  excellences/*  Briefly,  this 
was  an  age  stamped,  as  we  might  say, '  internationally,*  with  the 
conflict  or  contrast  of  rival  voiua,  of  '  creeds '  and  national 
political  theories ;  in  private  life,  with  the  escape  from  votu^ 
of  the  individual,  with  *  atheism,'  as  it  was  called,  in  the  wake 
of  physics.^ 

In  the  world  of  politics,  the  '  signs  of  the  times  *  are  the  red 
and  lowering  clouds  which  betoken  a  new  and  turbulent 
day.  These  are,  the  accentuated  antithesis  of  stable  (or  rela- 
tively stable)  rule,  and  the  liberty  of  anarchic  minorities  or 
majorities.  At  Athens  are  to  be  seen  the  confronting  idols 
of  Laconism  and  the  Detnos  ;  at  Thebes,  of  autonomy  and  pan- 
Boeotarchy  ;  in  Peloponnese  there  are  symptoms  of  anti- 
Spartan  Argolism  ;  ^  north  of  the  isthmus,  of  embryo  empires 
in  Thessaly  or  Thrace.  Everywhere  miso-Persian  Hellenism  is 
confronted  with  the  incompatible  desire  for  hegemony,  only  to 
be  obtained  at  the  price  of  Persian  assistance  ;  ever3rwhere,  also, 
the  hand  of  the  lSui)Trj<;  is  against  the  hand  of  the  iroXlrrf^^  or  that 


'  Physics  =  a  sort  of  physico-metaphysical  philosophy,  running  inevitably 
counter  to  theology,  or  possibly  theoseby,  '*  theology  and  even  religious  feeling." 
[Of.  Aristoph.  ClovdSy  380.  Not  God,  but  Vortex  reigns,  according  to  Anan- 
goras.]  It  is  true,  physical  science,  in  the  stricter  sense,  was  silently  workiiig 
in  the  direction  of  real  discovery,  and,  as  the  Comtists  say,  encyclopedic 
knowledge.  Not  to  speak  of  numerical  and  geometrical  conceptions  carried 
up  to  the  point  of  their  application  to  astronomy,  to  Thales  and  Democritns 
are  already  due  the  sphericity  of  the  earth  and  the  **  atomic  *'  theory.  Hip- 
pocrates also  should  be  coupled  with  Meton  and  Hippodamus. 

■  ffellen,  iv.  8.  34,  irei  ydip  ol  'Apyeioi  r^v  K6piw0oy  'Apyos  iireirolrfm^  k,t,X,  ; 
of.  ibid,  V.  2.  6. 


of  the  State  against  society ;'  everywhere  there  is  a  bourgeoning 
of  Panhellenic  vitality  at  the  expense  of  (state)  patriotism. 

Of  some  of  tlieae  propensities,  the  evidence  of  a  disjointed 
world,  Xenophon  is  either  the  victim  or  the  scarcely  unwilling 
tool,  of  others  he  is  the  censor  and  the  antagonist,  and  in  all  cases 
{consciously  or  unconsciously)  the  exponent  and  interpreter; 
while  (which  is  only  tantamount  to  realising  the  completeness  of 
his  assimilation)  through  good  report  and  evil  report  his  voice  is 
not  only  a  witness  to  the  present  but  a  prediction  of  the  future. 
To  quite  a  startling  extent,  perhaps  only  in  a  chance  word  or  a 
cherished  aspiration,  we  discover  in  him  an  earnest  of  things 
which  are  yet  to  be.  For  if  the  political  world  was  out  of  joint, 
he  that  was  destined  to  set  it  for  a  season  right  was  nigh  at  hand  ; 
if,  in  a  deeper  sense  also,  the  age  itself  was  travailing  and  heavy- 
laden,  the  times  of  refreshing  were  not  far  distant ;  nor  was  their 
labour  destined  to  be  in  vain,  but  rather  rich  with  the  fruitage 
of  intellectual  achievement ;  of  the  consummation  and  world- 
wide difl'nsion  of  the  gifts  of  Hellenism.  The  era  of  Aristotle  and 
of  Alexander  was  speedily  approaching.  Under  this  head  Xeno- 
phon is  wonderfully  typicaL  As  a  man  of  action,  and  personally 
mixed  up  with  the  incidents  of  the  day,  and  tossed  on  a  sea  of 
political  troubles,  he  is  individually  and  conjointly  with  others 
of  a  kindred  spirit  (as  Alcibiades  perhaps,  certainly  Agesilaus^ 
and  Jason  of  Pherae'),  anticipative  of  Alexander  the  Great.  As 
a  thinker  he  is  symptomatic  of  the  approach  of  Aristotle.*  As 
a  stylist  and  part-inventor  of  the  Kotvii  ^Xetcro-;,  he  is  one  of 
the  fountain-heads  of  the  great  common  literature  of  the  Eastern 
empire,  the  lineal  ancestor  of  the  Septuagint,  of  Lucian,  and 
perhaps  of  the  best  style  of  modem  Greek  to-day. 

'  Not  uufrequentlj.  Cf.  the  two  f&mom  occuiona  on  which  Socratea  found 
himself  in  iiioUted  oppofiition  to  the  govcnimelit  of  the  day,  Mrm.  i.  1.  18 ; 
W.  4.  3 ;  HrUm.  ii.  3,  39,  and,  generally  spetLkiDg,  maa;  &n  hnigri  doubtlea 
wu  the  victim  of  State  opprouion.    Cf.  //cUen.  r.  4.  2. 

■  Hetln.  iv.  2.  3.  'Ibid.  -n.  1.  12. 

*  Xenophon,  the  aoipit  or  ao^iuirs,  (Mm*  to  lome  extent  ta  have  anticipated, 
fTom  a  oommoD>*en«e  point  of  view,  the  Ethia  of  Aristotle ;  while,  u  a 
MfTup,  and  author  of  nich  trcatisea  aa  the  Pofily  qf  At  LaadaeTnoniaru,  he 
fonubujowi  the  Poliliet.  This  <riew  might  be  poihed  farther  in  reference 
to  the  more  technical  treatiBee  on  Hunting,  iforwrnoBsAip,  eto,  Bnt  in  the 
punphlot  on  Revenutt.  or  the  paDegjrie  of  J  getUauK,  the  reader's  thought  is 
carriol  forwtrd  no  further  than  laocratea.     In  other  ways  also  he  is  an  ippaPuir 
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Nor,  if  we  now  turn  to  the  eecoiid  question  n 
above,  aiid  ask  ourselves,  What  is  the  closest  bond  of  iDtao 
between  us  ? — what  is  there  common  to  our  mental 
Bpiritual  horizon  and  that  of  Xenophon  ? — shall  we  find 
barren  or  devoid  of  interest  Indeed,  that  we  have  one  i 
link  of  connection  of  a  firm  sort  will  appear  obvious  to 
who  recfv^'nises  tJiat  the  underlying  personal  quality  of  the  d 
the  primitive  substratum  of  his  character,  is  nothing  more 
less  than  his  piety  and  devotion  (to  eiae^h  and  BtoaiB< 
His  motto,  many  times  repeated,  and  oftener  implied,  is  noi 
be  mistaken  :  ^i/v  toU  ©eoif  wavros  ap^afftu  epyov  (Ask 
blessing  of  Heaven  upon  nil  thy  purposes)  is  the  daily 
hourly  watchword  of  his  soul.^  It  is  true  that  this  Beuri 
fiovla^  is  a  quality  not  peculiar  to  Xenophon,  but  one  whicl 
holds  largely  in  common  with  his  fellow-countrymen ;  wl 
endears  the  Hellenic  world  to  us,  and  the  existence  of  wl 
it  would  be  foolish  in  ns  to  ignore.  Possibly,  in  the  i 
of  Xenophon,  his  natural  piety  was  refined  and  even  ciys 
lised  in  what  we  must  call  his  second  nature,  as  a  h 
'■  listener"  to  Socrates.  But  if  the  "  theoseby "  of 
natural  man  brings  him  close  to  us  on  grounds  of  comi 
humanity  and  common  needs,  so  also  is  Xenophon  '  after 
(Socratic)  spirit'  welcome  as  a  personal  friend,  on  grou 
of  transmitted  inherited  philosophy.  Without  here  eutei 
into  the  question  of  supposed  metaphysical  or  philosoj 
deficienciiis,  it  is  clear  that  the  disciple  was  largely  ap] 
ciative  of  the  master's  ethical  stand-point;  neither  blind 
his  originality  as  "  tlie  inventor  of  morals,"  nor  thronghoi 
long  life  forgetful  of  the  painstakiug  self-command  and  imprc 
ment  which  was  the  practical  side  of  the  teaching  which 
reverenced.  But  (1)  Eio-iffeui  is  a  quality  suited  to  all  til 
and  not  less  interwoven  with  the  texture  of  humanity  to- 
than  with  the  life  of  ancient  Hellas;  in  spite  of  many  extei 
and  some  intrinsic  differences  in  the  attempt  to  deal  with  t 
most  real  world  beyond,  which,  with  all  reverence,  we  formu] 
as  God.     Also,  (2)  at  the  baais  of  our  own  popular  or  qu; 

'  Cf.  AgeMlatu,  i,  27. 

'  Acta  ivii.  22,  and  Mr.  Knakia'i  commeDt  on  the  mutramlatioa  in  Iiia 
bee  to  The  Econovutt  (ifXtnophm  in  the  Bibl.  Pattorum,  voL  L  p.  xxr. 


philosophic  monU  theology  liea  the  "  teleology  "  of  Socrates.' 
To  this  twijfold  extent  Xeuophon  appears  as  the  clear-toned 
^^VTI^t  °f  'lis  times — and  not  of  his  times  only,  but  in  some 
sense  also  of  Hellas  as  a  whole. 

Of  this  general  thesis  we  may  find  ample  illustration,  either 
in  the  main  characteristics  of  Ins  writings,  however  rapidly  sur- 
veyed, or  by  direct  handling  of  the  matter  in  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion, What  are  the  various  personal  or  profeasional,  philosophical 
or  literary,  qualities  of  the  author  ?  Let  us  then,  in  pursuance 
of  such  an  object,  review  these  various  qualities.  Those  which 
we  call  personal  would  seem  to  depend  chiefly  on  a  certain 
healthiness  of  body  and  brain  (evef  I'a) ;  original  probably,  and 
emphasised  by  the  regular  gymnastic  of  the  city,  which  we 
are  aware  was  indorsed  by  Socrates,*  Tradition  tells  us  that 
Xenophon  was  «aXo;  and  eiietSeerraTfK,  and  conjecture  adds  that 
he  must  have  possessed  great  bodily  strength  and  endurance. 
Indeed,  with  the  exception  of  his  piety  and  affectionate  remem- 
brance of  Socrates,  nothing  is  more  pronounced  in  him  than  his 
devotion  to  yvfivatrriK^ :  field-sports  and  field-work,  being  a  sort 
of  duty  to  one's-self  and  to  the  Stale,  so  that  the  bodily  frame 
may  be  iuured  "  by  toils  and  sweat "  to  the  more  serious  busi- 
ness of  life  and  war.  "  Agriculture,  devotion  to  the  tillage  of 
the  soil,  has  this  high  praise,  that  it  implies  a  training  of  the 
limits  till  they  are  capable  of  performing  everything  that  a  free- 
man should.  Though  earth  gives  of  her  abundance,  yet  her 
blessings  are  not  showered  on  the  lap  of  laziness;  but  in  hus- 
bandry she  inures  her  servitors  to  suffer  gladly  summer's  heat 
nnd  winter's  cold.  Those  that  labour  with  their  very  hands, 
the  actual  delvers  of  the  soil,  she  trains  in  a  wrestling  ground 
of  her  own,  giving  them  strength  for  strength ;  while  those 
others  whose  devotion  is  confined  to  the  overseeing  eye  and  to 
studious  thought  she  makes  more  manly,  rousing  them  with 

'  The  dUtinctive  tckcbiog  of  our  Lord,  taken  in  iJie  deepoat  toodern  teate, 
••  the  goapel  of  human  fraternity  and  love,  being  either  ignored  or  non- 
msanmihited  (cf.  the  nnchriatiui  acceptsnce  of  much  needless  war) ;  nnd  re- 
garded pnctically  m  a  quite  ■eparote  inner  and  independent  principle  of 
action,  nr  cIm  vlded  as  the  graceful  copiti){->tone  and  crown  of  the  pagan 
morality  of  Greece  and  RoineL 

*  Cf.  Mrm.  iii.  lil.  ;  nUo  Socrates'  htimoroua  defence  of  dancing.  S>/nip. 
il  15-18. 
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the  crowing  of  the  cock,  and  compelling  them  to  be  up  and 
doing  betimes  in  many  a  long  day's  march."  ^  In  these  and 
similar  passages  the  scent  of  the  morning  air  is  so  keen  and  in- 
vigorating, and  the  play  of  the  limbs  so  joyous  and  godlike, 
that  we  catch  the  hunter's  or  the  husbandman's  enthusiasm; 
riding  with  Ischomachus  cross  country  over  his  estates,  or 
running  a  novel  '  lampadephoria '  with  the  soldiers  after  wild 
asses  in  the  desert  of  Arabia ;  or  coursing  hares  and  shouting  to 
the  dogs  with  the  old  Athenian  imigri  and  his  sons  and  friends 
on  the  farm  at  Skillus ;  or  now  with  Astyages,  smiling  a  proud 
smile  at  sight  of  his  grandson,  about  fifteen  years  old,  and 
allowed,  after  much  supplication,  to  hunt  large  game  for  the 
first  time.  "  The  heart  of  the  old  man  was  overjoyed  to  see  his 
grandson,  unable  to  keep  silence  in  the  excess  of  his  delight, 
but '  l>aying  *  with  excitement  like  a  well-bred  whelp  whenever 
he  came  to  close  quarters  with  a  beast,  and  shouting  to  his 
fellows  by  name."  But  the  fullest  gospel  of  'TyieuL  or  Eve^ia 
is  to  be  found  in  the  treatise  on  hunting,  in  the  prefatory  chapter, 
and  again  later  near  the  suspected  attack  on  the  Sophists :  "  My 
word  of  exhortation  to  the  young  is :  do  not  despise  hunting  or 
the  other  training  of  your  boyhood,  if  you  desire  to  grow  up  to 
be  good  men— good  not  only  in  war,  but  in  all  else  of  which 
the  issue  is  peifection  in  thought,  word,  and  deed."  "  Those 
that  make  this  their  passionate  pursuit  will  reap  their  reward 
in  the  health  which  will  accrue  to  their  bodily  frames — the 
quickening  of  the  eye  and  the  ear — the  postponement  of  old 
age ;  not  to  speak  of  the  warlike  training  which  is  given,  so 
that  long  marches  under  arms  will  seem  mere  child's  play." 
This  bodily  training  is,  in  fact,  the  keystone  to  Xenophon's 
theory  of  education.  He  seems  to  have  said  to  himself:  "  Here 
is  the  one  great  pleasure  which  is  harmless  in  itself  ;  whereas 
all  the  other  rival  pleasures,  either  in  themselves  or  incidentally, 
may  become  ruinous  to  health  of  body  and  soul ;  but  this  is 
innocuous,  and  in  its  consequences  most  useful,  as  a  training  in 
virtue  and  good  habit."  These  warning  voices  to  the  young 
have  a  genial  cheery  ring  in  them,  like  the  voice  of  the  ^ixcuof: 
Aoyot;  in  Aristophanes,^  expounding  to  us  the  old  theory  of 

*  Oecon.  V.  4. 

*  Arist.  Clouds,  961,  etc.,  and  cf.  Symonds,  Ortek  Poets,  vol.  i.  p.  280. 


education  in  that  blissful  time  "  wben  he  flourisheii,  and 
modesty  and  temperance  were  practised  : " — "  If  you  do  what  I 
tell  you,  and  apply  your  mind  moreover,  you  will  have  big 
brawny  shoulders  and  a  polished  chest,  with  the  fair  white 
complexion  of  health,"  Indeed,  taken  in  cxtaiso,  the  Xeiio- 
phontine  passage  reads  much  like  a  prose  version  of  the  Aristo- 
phanic  moral  If  we  are  also  curiously  reminded  of  educatioual 
doctrines  in  vogue  in  our  own  particular  polity  of  modern 
Europe,  that  is  only  another  instance  of  what  may  be  called  a 
modem  element  in  our  author,  which,  seems  to  make  us,  even  in 
education,  more  akin  to  the  ancients  than  we  might  suppose.* 

Even  while  we  confine  our  attention  to  this  matter  of  health 
and  educational  training,  two  other  traits  silently  obtrude 
themselves,  and  may  conveniently  be  dealt  with  at  this  point. 
In  the  first  place,  there  is  the  amiable  air  of  didactic  teaching, 
which  we  should  now-a-days  cnU  "  moi-aliaing" — a  touch  of  the 
doctrinaire,  short  of  pedantry  certainly,  and  duluess,  but  still 
noticeable  and  truly  Xenophontine.  The  minor  works  on 
hunting  and  horsemanship  are  full  o£  this,  as  also  is  the  Cavalry 
General's  Manual  {a  work  which  the  inferential  biographer 
shall  be  allowed  to  consider  as  addressed  by  the  old  philosopher 
soldier  in  his  declining  years  to  his  son  Grj'Uus,  the  same  who 
fought  in  the  Athenian  squadron  at  Mantinea,  and  fell  face  to 
face  with  Kpamiuondos).  In  these  it  was  natural  perhaps  to 
fall  into  a  didactic  vein,  aud  to  speak  as  one  of  'those  who 
know,'  Kut  the  opening  paragraphs  of  the  Cyropaedia,  and 
other  passages  interspersed  in  the  larger  and  probably  more 
youthful  compositions,  testify  to  the  same  pi-opensity.  We 
seem  at  times  to  be  listening  to  a  sweet-tongued  talker,  a  wise 
man  and  a  good,  whose  style  reminds  us  of  the  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field.    In  spite  of  bis  sage  talk  he  presents  to  us  the  appearance 

*  It  is  intereating  to  compare  the  elaborate  Spartan  education,  with  its  prond 
motto,  T^  Toniiioi  *Bi  itryaMrorroi  {Lac  Pol.  viiL  2) :  "  The  Spnriatu  mani- 
fal  a  lordly  pride  ut  rubmijumiitM : "  eidt  MlUler'a  J>oriaiu,  vol  ii.  p.  309. 
"  Duiing  tha  progrou  from  the  conditioa  of  an  ephebas  to  manhood,  the 
young  Spartaiu  were  called  Sphaereit,  probably  because  their  cliief  extircisp  was 
football,  which  game  wm  carried  on  with  great  emnlation,  and  indeed 
resembled  a  battle  rather  than  a  diversion.  In  tbeir  nineteenth  year  they 
To  mch  training  u  tnditioa  t«lls  m, 
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of  a  practical  man  who  has  seen  men  and  manners,  and  tasted 
wisdom  at  the  fountain-head.  Nothing  is  pleasanter  than  to 
sit  by  and  listen  to  his  reflections  somewhat  loosely  and  yet 
pretentiously  delivered. 

The  other  something  referred  to  is  easier  to  feel  than  to  define 
in  words,  yet  it  is  absolutely  Xenophontine ;  being  neitha 
more  nor  less  than  the  consciousness  of  the  man  himself — his 
personalism  or  individualism,  or  by  whatever  name  we  are  to 
name  it,  which  probably  owes  its  origin  to  the  general  subjec- 
tivity of  the  age,  in  the  spirit  of  which  he  so  largely  shares ;  to 
the  Socratic  training  and  the  lessons  in  self-knowledge  which  that 
implied  when  faithfully  carried  out.  It  is  a  self-consciousness, 
enhanced  conceivably  in  this  case  by  the  isolation  of  exile,  and 
the  sharp  differentiation  of  the  personal  against  the  impersonal 
element  within  ;  as  if  the  IZuim]^  rose  in  judgment  against  the 
iroKlrr^ii,  and  the  TroXlrrjf;  against  the  iiuiyrq^^  and  the  one  self 
accused  or  else  excused  the  other,  with  the  result  at  last  of  a 
novel  and,  for  a  Greek,  curiously  modem  egoism.^  Hence  these 
phrases:  ifwl  fiev  BokcI — "I  should  say,"  or  "if  you  ask  my 
opinion,"  or  "  my  observation  tells  me;"  and  these  first  personal 
beginnings,  rJKovaa  Be  irore  — olZa  fieif,  ore — 7ro\Xaict9  iOavfiacra ; 
or  the  personal  pronouns  anticipative  of  the  pleonastic  usage  of 
a  later  day,  which  again  give  a  modem  feeling  to  tliis  subjective 
artist.  Connected  with  this  is  a  higher  personal  quality,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  same  quality  when  brought  into  grander  rela- 
tions with  the  world  beyond  man's  control  and  knowledge — 
"  the  region  of  obscurity,  the  home  of  things  about  which  we 
cannot  say  whether  they  will  turn  out  thus  or  otherwise ;  which 
really  includes  the  most  important  elements  even  of  things 
that  lie  within  the  circumscribed  region  of  our  own  knowledge 
and  activity;  where  we  are  bound  to  reflect  and  exert  our- 
selves without  superstitiously  turning  for  querulous  help  to 
heaven."  * 


*  The  naivete  of  the  egoism  of  Heroilotus  is  childlike,  suggestive  of  wonder- 
ment at  once  and  a  desire  to  speak  the  truth  :  that  of  Xenophon  has  a 
touching  parental  gravity. 

*  Mem,  i.  8.  Doubtless  the  Abrika  5twj  dro/SiJa-erat  here  are  things  mnndane 
and  practical  ;  but  Xenophon  would  almost  have  applied  the  term  to  the 
larger  issues  of  life,  and  the  general  government  of  the  world. 


Thia,  which  the  hearer  has  shown  us  to  have  been  his 
teacher's  creed,  was  certainly  his  own  also ;  and  no  heart  can 
fail  to  be  touched  by  the  utterance  of  so  genuine  a  faith,  as 
profound  as  it  ia  simple,  in  which  he  has  chronicled  their  com- 
mon conduct  as  a  seif-annihilatiug  trust  in  the  goodness  of 
God.  "  He  prayed  to  the  gods  simply  to  give  him  what  was 
good  for  him ;  for  they  know  best  what  good  things  are." 
"  To  pray  for  gold  and  silver  or  a  despotism  is  no  better  than 
to  make  a  particular  throw  at  dice  or  a  battle  the  subject  of 
prayer,  when  no  man  can  prophesy  what  the  consequences  of  one 
or  other  will  be."'  Here  indeed  we  have  reached  the  most  central 
and  vital  thing  in  all  Xenophon,  his  devoutness  or  holiness ;  it 
cannot  help  bringing  him  close  to  us,  and  otherwise  doubtless 
has  a  direct  bearing  upon  ourselves.  But  as  it  would  be  a 
mistake  to  exaggerate  the  matter  in  liis  favour,  as  if  he  only 
and  Socrates,*  and  a  few  other  exceptional  specimens  of  that 
people,  were  capable  of  pure  and  lofty  religious  feelings,  so  also 
we  ought  not  to  overlook  something  which  is  original  and 
idiosyncratic  in  the '  religiosity'  of  this  particular  follower  of 
the  unique  teacher.  It  is,  to  begiu  with,  to  some  extent  an 
accident  that  we  hear  so  much  oi  j>uiy ;  that  devotion  is  so 
prominent  a  virtue  on  his  lips — devotion  especially  as  shown 
in  prayer  and  ftarriK^.  Why,  for  instance,  is  no  light  thrown 
on  that  other  large  department  of  Greek  religious  feeling  which 
found  satisfaction  in  the  Mysteritst  The  explanation  of  this 
outspokenness  in  particular  directions,  this  insistance  on  the 
necessity  of  prayer,  etc.,  seems  to  be  that  the  moment  required 
it.  We  gather  our  views  largely  from  77«  RceolUctiims  of 
Socrates, — a  work  written  under  certain  self-imposed  limitations 
— in  a  truthful,  loving,  but  'apologetic'  strain,  and  for  a 
distinct  object,  viz.,  to  set  his  '  master's '  reputation  right  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Athenian  people.  Kow  an  indictment  against 
his  friend  was,  that  he  refused  to  acknowledge  ajid  believe  in 


'  Jtfm.  i.  3.  2. 

*  Th«  comiDtintatori  compare  the  poct'i  piaf  or  in  FIftto,  A  Idb,  iL  I 

"  0  King  Zeiu,  grant  to  ub  all  blesaings,  nrhethcr  wc  pray  for  them  oi 
and  deliTor  ui  from  evil,  even  to  the  denial  of  our  pniyera." 
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the  gods  of  the  state,  preferring  to  introduce  new  divinities  of 
his  own.  These  charges  were  contrary  to  the  patent  eveiyday 
witness  of  the  philosopher's  life,  who  came  not  to  destroy  but 
to  fulfil,  and  was  particularly  punctual  and  conservative  in  all 
acts  of  worship — in  prayer  and  sacrifice — in  what  may  with 
reverence  be  called  the  machinery  of  daily  worship ;  while  as 
to  the  introduction  of  new  divinities,  if  by  these  S€UfA6via  was 
meant  the  divine  whisper,  which  checked  or  propelled  his 
'  master's '  action,  was  not  that  simply  a  form  of  fuamscif  like 
any  other  admonition  howsoever  vouchsafed  to  man  from 
heaven,  whether  by  flight  of  birds,  or  a  voice  heard,  or  a  sound 
uttered,  or  something  crossing  the  path  ? 

But  with  regard  to  the  Mysteries,  whatever  we  are  to  think 
of  them  in  our  present  imperfect  knowledge,  we  must  hold  that 
they  were  not  "generally  necessary  to  salvation:"  we  may 
indeed  speculate  as  to  whether  they  were  the  relics  of  some 
primitive  worship — "  ancient  foreign  rudiments  containing  no 
greater  wisdom  than  already  existed  in  the  consciousness  of 
the  Greeks  " — which  is  Hegel's  view,^  and  introduces  his  re- 
mark that  "  all  Athenians  were  initiated  in  the  Mysteries — 
Socrates  excepted,  who  refused  initiation,  because  he  knew 
well  that  science  and  art  are  not  the  product  of  mysteries; 
that  wisdom  never  lies  among  arcana."  Or,  our  opinion  may 
incline  us  to  believe  with  others  that,  even  so,  there  was 
a  deep  underlying  meaning  in  the  scenic  representation  of 
old  Chthonian  creeds,  calculated  to  work  powerfully  upon 
the  spiritual  emotions  of  the  beholder :  some  steeping  in  the 
blackest  gloom  of  a  night  of  sorrow  and  bereavement — sud- 
denly, in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  relieved  by  an  inrush  of 
light  and  joy  and  rejuvenescence ;  the  renewing,  with  the 
passion  of  early  spring,  of  wintry  weeds  outworn.  In  any 
case,  this  side  of  tlie  religious  life  of  their  times  is  not  divulged 
to  us  by  either  Plato  or  Xenophon.  So  far  as  the  age  of  Peri- 
cles goes,  the  least  faint  echo  of  what  it  betokened  is  to  be 
got  from  the  parody  of  Aristophanes  in  the  Frogs  ;  while  the 
deep  implication  of  religious  feeling  in  the  name  is  suflBcienily 


>  Hegel's  Phil  of  HisL,  Engl,  transl.  p.  248,  also  257,   25S ;  compare 
Hausrath,  NeuUst,  Zeitijesch.,  Die  Mysterien,  p.  68,  etc. 


attested  by  the  description  in  Thncydidea  of  the  matilaUon  of 
the  Hennae.' 

It  also  appears  that  apart  frnm  'apologetically'  explaining 
the  teneta  of  Socrates,  Xenophon — a  man  of  culture  aa  well 
as  of  action — was  satisfied  to  follow  that  leading ;  holding 
the  hand  of  his  guide  with  confidence,  and  following  in 
his  path,  liaud  pamhus  atijnis.  In  illuatration  o£  which 
there  is  the  famous  story  of  hia  going  against  the  wise 
elder  friend's  advice  to  his  cost — in  the  matter  of  accepting 
Proxenus's  invitation  to  join  Cyrus  *  The  sage  has  an  instinct 
(possibly  the  voice  of  the  Baiftoviov)  that  no  good  will  come 
of  this,  but  he  advises  his  associate  to  ask  the  will  of  God  at 
Delphi.  From  whatever  cause,  Xenophon  asks,  not  "  Shall  I 
go  V  but  "  To  which  god  should  I  sacrifice  on  this  journey  ?" 
The  answer  is  given  accordingly :  but  the  rebuke  of  Socrates  is 
too  late  now:  and  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  do  as  the 
oracle  has  said — and  go.  In  the  BccolUctiona  Xenophon  *  tells 
ns  "  that  so  strong  a  faith  had  Socrates  in  the  intimations 
vouchsafed  to  him  by  heaven,  that  without  a  moment's  appre- 
hension of  writing  himself  down  '  fool  or  impostor,'  he  would 
freely,  and  on  the  authority  of  the  divine  voice  alone,  tender 
advice  to  his  friends  to  do  this,  or  to  abstain  from  doing  that ; 
and  so  with  those  who  followed  his  injunctions  it  went  well, 
while  those  who  lent  a  deaf  ear  lived  to  repent  of  their  obsti- 
nacy." Thus  it  requires  all  the  childlike  reUgious  trust,  recon- 
ciling contraries,  on  the  part  of  Xenophon,  to  discover  how  in 
tlie  end — after  the  pains  and  perplexities  of  the  advance  and 
retreat — the  ways  of  God  were  finally  justified,  and  the 
promised  help  of  Zeus,  whose  name  is  kindness,  literally 
fulfilled.  This  touch  of  superstition  in  him  has  Xenophon  by 
comparison  with  the  pure  faith  of  Socrates.  But  iriiv  Beoti 
TrpaTTetv,  trust  in  heaven,  has  become  to  him  so  emphatically 
a  part  of  his  theory  of  life  and  practice,  that  in  one  of  the  works, 
probably  of  his  old  age,  the  Hijiparckicos,  he  touchingly  apolo- 
gises for  the  reiteration  of  the  phrase  in  such  a  context;  not  as 
thot^h  he  used  it  as  a  mere  phrase,  but  as  an  EngLiah  colonel 


'  Thnc  ri.  28.  I,  lal  rd  jiiwr^pia  fljia  in  ■■okIhu  ir  dfcfait  l^''  Mp"' 
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might  apologise,  so  to  speak,  for  some  custom  in  his  r^im 
prayer-meetings  or  reading  of  the  Bible :  "  If  the  repetit 
the  phrase  throiigliout  this  treatiae,  '  act  with  God,'  siir 
any  one,  he  may  take  my  word  for  it,  that  with  the  da 
hourly  recurrence  of  perils  which  must  betJde  him,  his  wc 
ment  will  diminish  ;  as  also  with  the  clearer  recognition  i 
fact  that,  in  a  time  of  war,  the  antagonists  are  full  of  d 
against  each  other;  but  the  precise  issue  of  these  plot 
counterplots  is  rarely  known :  to  what  counsellor  then 
man  apply  for  advice  in  his  extremity  save  only  to  the 
who  know  all  things,  and  forewarn  whomsoever  they  1 
victims,  or  liy  omens,  by  voice  or  vision  ?  And  is  it  not  ra 
to  suppose  tliat  tliey  will  prefer  to  lielp  in  their  need,  not 
who  merely  seek  them  in  time  of  momentary  stress  and  ti 
but  who  in  the  halcyon  days  of  their  prosperity  make  a  prac 
rendering  to  lieaveu  the  service  of  heart  and  soul?"'  The 
ment,  it  may  be  retorted,  is  the  sentiment  of  Christian 
but  the  means  are  the  measure  of  a  creed  that  is  past : 
is  so  far  true  that  the  lepa  and  tfi^fuu,  the  otmvoi  and  opt 
take  us  out  of  ourselves  into  a  pre-scientific  world  ;  but  to 
further  is  neither  fiiir  nor  rational.  The  question  of  the  n 
value  of  creeds  must  he  discusseii  with  less  prominence 
to  a  machinery  cuminon  to  tlie  whole  ancient  world,  Jewis 
Gentile  alike,  and  more  in  reference  to  the  spirit  which  ani 
the  worshipper ;  when  the  gain  will  not  all  be  on  the  side  o 
times  or  '  purer'  beliefs. 

To  test  this  matter  fairly  then,  to  escape  purblii 
so  as  to  see  clearly  into  the  Xenophontine  heart  a 
rate,  we  must,  without  laying  sacrilegious  hands  on  ou 
sacred  things,  "  not  to  speak  it  profanely,"  mentally  r 
the  religious  machinery  of  to-day, — our  sacramental 
our  prayer  and  thanksgivings,  our  devotional  mn 
replacing  these  by  the  secret  rites  of  Demetgr  and  la 
— by  all  that  is  comprehended  under  fuumic^,  from  the  : 
thimder,  or  the  dream  or  chance  word  of  good  or  evil  i 
down  to  the  still  small  voice,  not  refused  to  Socrates,  whii 
the  oracle  of  "private  judgment," — by  the  public   oracl 

'  J/ipparch.  ix.  8,  9. 


prayer  for  prayer,  by  faces  veiled  in  sorrow  and  beaten  breasbi 
ID  lieu  of  bent  knees  and  contrite  hearts,  by  lifted  hands  and 
(chanted  pceans  of  the  Adorante  in  lieu  of  jubihites  and  choral 
liallelujaha.  Some  of  these  cover  the  same  ground,  liowever 
different  in  outward  appearance  or  construction  ;  others  point 
to  real  chasms  between  the  ancient  Hellenic  spirit  and  that 
which  is  the  breath  of  our  life  to-day.  But  just  as  in  the 
origin  of  species,  the  very  progress  in  and  through  the 
continuity  may,  if  we  neglect  the  true  links,  seem  to  imply 
a  gap  which  does  not  really  exist,  so  here;  and  what  is  of 
equal  importance,  we  may  fait  to  notice  the  solidarity  of  the 
atlvanced  peoples  of  ancient  times  as  regards  the  machinery  of 
their  worship,  however  divergent  their  creeds.  It  seems  the 
mican'ujMe  cUcaie  of  the  soul  of  man  is  the  same  for  long 
ages  together ;  and  tlius  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,'  when  St, 
Peter  is  quoting  the  prophet  Joel,  the  opaaei^,  ivvrpta,  ripara, 
<rrifuta  till  occur  in  a  perfectly  rational  and  natural  way,  as 
judged  by  the  common  mind  of  the  time.  "  ^nf-V — ^  voice 
fi-om  heaven,"—"  Bath  Kol,"  one  calls  it;  "  An  angel  spake  to 
him,"  says  another ;  "  it  thundered,"  to  a  third ;  but  thunder  in 
a  clear  sky — that  is  a  word  of  warning.  These  strange  coinci- 
dences between  the  world  beyond  myself  and  what  is  thrill- 
ing me  must  be  '  symbolic '  of  the  divine  will. 

It  is  not  easy  for  the  scientifically  trained  mind  to  go  out  of 
itself,  reverting  to  the  everyday  surroundings,  tlie  scenery  of  a 
religion  that  is  past.  The  demarking  barrier  between  then  and 
now  (or  there  and  herr,  this  very  day)  is  hard  to  cross ;  yet  it 
ia  science — at  least  the  supreme  science — which  bids  this  to 
be  done.  Nor,  even  for  sympathetic  natures,  is  it  easy  to  revive 
and  realise  the  diffused  condition  of  religion  in  a  world,  or 
among  peoples,  in  which  sanctity  is  conterminous  with  existence, 
and  the  godhead  peers  through  every  cranny  of  nature :  the 
days  when  baptisms  were  not  so  much  a  type  of  the  spirit,  as 
literally  spiritual ;  when  every  fountain  was  sacred,  and  the 
huntsman  is  enjoined  not  to  interierc  with  springs  and  streams, 
rk  vafiara  Koi  rk  ptiffpa  lav,  for  to  meddle  with  these  is  ugly 
and  base — to  •^ap    cnneaBai  Tovrotv  at(rj(pov  xai  kokqv  :  not 
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to  speak  of  the  bad  example  of  lawlessness  set  to  th< 
holder — «ai  Ivh.  /it}  t^  vofup  evamUn,  Sxriv  oi  tSovre?,^ 
dim  intelligence  of  these  things  we  may  get  from  the  re 
Bcences  of  childhood  and  the  natural  sacraments  of  invc 
iiiiiocence ;  when  our  nurse  blessed  us  if  we  sneezed ;  ai 
held  in  secret  silence  commemorative  feasts.  Such  L 
simple-minded,  extended  religiousness  of  early  days,  not  s 
indeed  nor  intense,  but  more  thoroughly  permeating  ■ 
hour  and  movement  of  existence — religion  interblent  with 
As  to  Xenophon  personally,  only  a  Hellene  among  Hel 
A  specimen  of  a  particidar  race,  the  product  of  a  period  int 
ing  but  transient,  we  can  see  that  he  was  doubly  condit 
by  these  circumstances, — in  the  direction  of  supersi 
"  naturally,"  in  the  direction  of  monotheism  through  So 
training,*  or  something  infectious  in  the  great  searcher's 
On  the  other  hand,  oracles  and  omens,  prayers  and  fta 
generally,  are  his  essentials  (for  he  is  at  one  irith 
kindly  race  of  man),  and  his  theology  revealed  to  him  ii 
'  cities  and  tribes  of  men '  a  region  of  rational  common- 
relif^on,  God-feariug  in  the  appointed  ways ;  but  at  either 
of  this  religious  world  ho  beheld  two  "  maniacal  "  extren 
here  the  worshi|)per3  of  stocks  and  stones,*  or  again  of  an 
— and  there  those  who  contrived  to  pass  through  life  wi 
God  or  gods  nt  all.  Probably  he  had  as  little  intelle 
8yni]ialliy  with  a  feticbist  or  animal-worshipper,  a  mad  Mo 
oecian'  turning  all  customs  ujtside  down,  as  with  a  civ 
non-barbarian  atheist  like  Aristodemua  the  Uttle,  who  figui 
the  memorable  conversation  with  Socrates  on  the  omnipre 
of  God.  IJut  if  (and  it  is  an  open  question  only,  an  infei 
in  fact)  Xenophon  was  so  far  narrow  in  his  sympathies, 
we  may  say,  unscientifically  disposed,  we  must  do  hin 
justice  to  admit  that  he  is  also  in  advance  of  his  times  i 
theologic  views.     It  is  to  him  we  owe  the  clear  appreciati 


I  Vy».  V.  34. 

'  (Jf.  Ciocro's  very  interesting  criticiitn,  dt  Kat.  Dromm,  ii.  t.  If 
argumoDt  is  ilrawn  from  the  minil  in  man  to  eatabllab  »  directing  pri 
in  thi!  unjvcnc,  tA  ijyi/ioyiKir,  taken  from  Plato  tad  the  Xenotdi 
Socrates. 

•  tf.  Mint.  i.  I.  14,  and  i.  4.  19.  *  ride  i^/ra,  p.  36 
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some  of  the  most  important  of  his  master's  tenets  :  his  natural 
theology,  his  '  teleologic '  proofs  of  a  beneficent  Providence, 
his  speculations  on  immortality.  These  are  not  only  conveyed  ia 
reported  conversations  of  the  teacher,  but  they  interpenetrate  the 
■writings  of  the  disciple.  Once  and  again  we  listen  to  them  in  the 
conversations,  and  they  fall  in  most  clear  accents  from  the  lipa 
of  the  dying  Cjtus.'  Kor,  once  propounded,  have  they  been 
allowed  to  die  away.  We  do  not  compare  them  with  the 
argument  of  a  later  lover  of  mankind  in  1  Corinthians  xv,, 
bnt  handed  on  from  age  to  age  through  the  Stoics,  tlirough 
Plutarch,  thi-ough  Cicero  {through  the  Fathers  surely  and  the 
schools),  we  hear  a  ring  of  them  in  the  Evidences  and  sermons 
of  to-day:  and  of  these  Socratic  "  mysteries"  the  hierophant 
is  Xenophon. 

Let  us,  however,  abandoning  "  the  things  concerning  the 
gods,"  turn  and  consider  the  bent  of  our  author's  mind  towards 
his  feUow-men.  His  ^tXafdponriaand  his  appreciation  of  human- 
heartedneas  in  others  are  remarkable.  Here  again  the  words 
which  he  applies  to  Socrates,  "  that  he  was  perpetually  trying 
to  be  ot  service  to  those  with  whom  he  was  brought  in  contact," 
may  with  certain  restrictions  be  applied  to  himself ;  for  in  the 
main,  and  in  spite  of  strong  political  bias,  and  the  prejudices  of 
"a  beautiful  and  good"  but  still  circumscribed  nature,  he  ia  full 
of  loving-kindness,  and  of  a  friendly  disposition  to  his  fellow- 
men,  Hellenes  and  barbarians  alike.  He  bears  no  spite  or 
grudge  against  humanity,  being  devoid,  as  far  as  we  can  dis- 
cover, of  any  deep-seated  selfishness  or  arrih^  pens^e.  Of 
Socrates  he  says : *  "If  his  friends  were  ever  in  difficulties, 
where  ignorance  was  the  cause,  he  tried  to  heal  the  trouble  by 
a  dose  of  wisdom  ;  or  where  want  and  poverty  were  to  blame, 
by  lessoning  them  that  they  should  assist  one  another  as  far  as 
in  them  lay."  And  of  Cyrus,  whom  he  selects  to  represent  the 
ideal  ruler,  be  says :  "  In  legend  and  song  he  is  still  com- 
memorated by  the  Eastern  world  as  of  bodily  shape  most  fair  to 
look  upon,  but  in  soul  so  replete  with  the  threefold  love  of 
man,  of  knowledge,  and  of  honour,  that  there  was  no  toil  he 
would  not  suffer,  or  danger  incur,  to  win  the  praise  and  admira- 
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tion  of  mftnkind."  With  tlie  "  philanthropic  "  type  of  chai 
and  for  true  friendship  with  its  duties,  the  writer  has  evid 
the  deepest  sympathy  and  concern  ;  but  hia  personal  poaai 
of  the  quality  is  proved  rather  by  the  manifest  wann 
his  affection  for  many  personal  friends,  etc  It  is  an  ad 
tion  reaching  the  point  of  'hero-worship*  in  the  ca 
Socrates,  and  perha|is  Agesilaus ;  but  not  less  genu 
exhibited,  after  linmble  human  fashion,  in  the  tender  pa 
rics  or  criticisms  of  I'roxenus,  his  "ancient  friend,"  i 
the  younger  Cyrus.  "Among  those  who  were  brought 
cominunion  with  Socrates,  and  recognised  his  greatoes 
true  lovers  of  viituc  still  to  this  day  cease  not  to  lamen 
incomparable  loss  with  the  bitterest  regret,  as  for  him 
as  none  else  could,  helped  them  in  the  pursuit  of  perfe< 
For  my  part,  wlien  I  think  of  his  qualities  .  .  ."  *  Part  o 
brightness  of  tlie  Analasis  and  Heltenim  is  due  to  his  w 
hearted  sympathy  with  this  or  that  human  being  ;  somel 
a  friend  and  companion,  like  Teleutias  the  Spartan  adi 
brother  of  Agesilaus ;  -  sometimes  a  stranger  associate, 
.Seuthcs ;'  or  only  amnc  distant  hero  whose  splendidly  sbinin 
has  caught  the  hi.slorian'M  attention,  and  still  gleams  upo 
page,  lilte  ritsimnchus.*  Itut  their  name  is  legion.  Othei 
nameless  heroes,  like  the  two  whose  KoKoicarfadia  and  net 
sacrifice  during  the  Itetroat  have  touched  his  heart,  and  t 
epitaph  he  writes:  "  See,  they  have  died  thus,  these  ' gs 
uomini,'  and  we  were  not  able  to  remove  their  bodies  or 
tliem."  ' 

It  would  be  safe  to  conjecture  that  this  generosity  of  dif 
tion  mtist  find  vent  for  itself  in  all  natural  and  orderly  n 
that  the  broad-sonled  philanthropist  and  staunch  friend  v 
also  prove,  under  the  right  circumstances,  a  passionate  lo' 
husband — father;  but  for  proof  we  are  not  left  to  snrmi 
even  inferential  biography  or  tradition.  To  the  old  gramm. 
Tzetzes,  indeed,  Themistcigenes  appears  as  Shakespeare'i 
W.  H. ;  and  he  regards  him  as  in  a  special  sense  "  the 


'  Aftm.  iv.  8.  11,  t3ip  St  Sioipdrijr  yiyvunKirrur  otot  fy, 
• //fHen.  iv.  4.  10,  '  A> 

*  UeUat.  iv.  10.  Mn 
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begetter"  of  the  Anabaai*.  "  As  Phidias  made  statues  for  the 
Eleian  Pantarces — inscribing  the  name — bo  did  Xenophon 
with  regard  to  his  '  Advunrt  of  Cyrus'  setting  a  certain  name 
to  the  work  to  please  him  whom  he  loved."  Who  can  contra- 
dict this  ?  A  similar  tale  in  Diogenes  Laertius'  contradicts  itself. 
That  writer  first  tella  us  that  Aristippus  relates  in  Book  iv.  of 
his  treatise  irepl  -TraXata^  Tpv<fi>jv  that  Xenophon  loved  Cieinias, 
whom  he  apostrophises  thus,  viii/  yip  iyai  KXeiviav  ^htav  fihi 
6(&fuu  4  ToXXa  iriivra  ri  iv  av6piarjroi<;  koKo,  quoting  totxdem 
verbis  from  a  speech  of  Critobulus,  one  of  the  interlocutors  in  the 
Symposium,  a  work  which  later  on  he  justly  assigns  to  Xeno- 
phon. To  Critobulus  (the  real  lover  of  Cieinias)  the  time  has 
eome,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  after-supper  entertainment, 
to  defend  aa  his  thesis  "  that  on  which  I  pride  myself  most  is — 
my  beauty."  This  he  does  in  the  bTondly  humorous  but  still 
delicately  ironic  style  suited  to  the  occasion  and  the  author, 
who  at  will  infuses  a  touch  of  bombast.  " '  It  is  now  my  turn, 
I  think,  to  state  to  you  the  grounds  on  which  I  pride  myself 
nn  beauty.'  A  chorus  of  voices  rejoined,  *  Say  on.'  '  To 
begin  with,  if  I  am  not  beautiful,  as  methinks  I  be,  yon  will 
bring  on  your  own  heads  the  penalty  of  perjury  one  and  all : 
for,  without  waiting  to  have  the  oath  administered  to  you, 
you  are  always  taking  the  gods  to  witness  that  you  find  me 
beautiful :  and  I  must  needs  believe  you— are  you  not  all 
honourable  men  ?  If  then  I  be  so  beautiful,  and  afTect  you 
I  even  as  I  also  am  affected  by  him  whose  fair  face  here  attracts 
f  me,  1  swear  by  all  the  company  of  heaven,  I  would  not  choose 
I  the  Great  King's  empire  in  exchange  for  what  I  am,  the 
beauty  of  the  world,  the  paragon  of  animals ;  and  at  this 
instant  I  feast  my  eyes  on  Cieinias  jjladlicr  than  on  all  other 
sights  which  men  deem  fair,  Joyfully  will  I  welcome  blind- 
ness to  all  else,  if  but  these  eyes  may  still  behold  him,  and  ^^ 
him  only.  With  sleep  and  night  I  am  sore  vexed,  which  rob  ^^M 
me  of  his  sight,  but  to  daylight  and  the  sun  I  owe  eternal  ^^M 
thanks,  for  they  restore  him  to  me,  my  heart's  joy,  Cieinias.'"  ^^H 
Unauthentic,  aa  that  of  Tzetzes  was  apocryphal,  this  tale  ^H 
proves  nothing   which   we  did   not  perceive   already.     Xeno-                ^^| 
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pbon,  like  Socrates,  imderetood  the  inflaence  of  the  masc 
e/Hd?.  Tills  to  him  is  the  highest  type  of  passionate 
tion,'  Nor  need  we  further  witnesa  than  bis  own  words  t 
us  at  the  right  point  of  view  with  regard  to  him : — "  The 
of  old,  Achilles,  Ueraclea,  and  the  rest,  learot  at  the  it. 
the  Ctntaur  Cheiron  many  a  noble  art,  and  they  began 
the  chase.  From  these  they  attained  to  great  virtue, 
became  men  of  renown,  and  are  admired  even  to  this  ds 
their  gtKiduess, — goodness,  who  numbers  all  men  as  her  li 
as  is  very  plain ;  only,  because  of  the  pains  they  must  ta 
win  her  many  fall  away,  for  the  achievement  of  lier  L 
in  obscurity,  but  the  jmins  that  cleave  to  her  are  mat 
Perchance,  if  only  she  wore  endowed  with  a  visible  l 
frame,  men  would  less  have  neglected  her,  knowing  thatev 
she  is  visible  to  them,  so  they  also  are  not  hid  from  her 
For  is  it  not  so,  tliat  when  a  man  moves  in  the  presence  ol 
whom  he  dearly  loves,  he  rises  to  a  height  above  hii 
being  incapable  of  aught  base  or  foul,  in  word  or  deed,  in 
of  him  ?  but,  fondly  ilrenming  that  the  eye  of  virtue  is  c 
to  them,  they  are  guilty  of  many  a  base  thing  and  foul  b 
lier  very  face,  who  is  hiilden  from  their  eyes.  Yet  she  is 
sent  everywhere,  being  dowered  with  immortality  ;  and 
who  are  perfect  in  goodness  she  honours,  but  the  wi 
she  thnists  aside  from  lionour.  If  only  men  could  know 
she  reganls  them,  how  eagerly  would  they  rush  to  the  em' 
of  toilful  training  and  tribulation,  by  which  alone  she  is  h 
takeu;  and  ao  should  they  gain  the  mastery  over  her,  am 
shonid  be  laid  captive  at  their  feet." 

More  striking  perhaps,  as  being  possibly  more  exception 
his  guardedness.  He  is  so  fully  aware  of  the  danger  n 
lurks  in  the  things  of  'A<f>poSiTJ}  and  epw?  that  his  mature  i 
is  almost  puritanic.  Unconscious  carelessness,  foIlowe< 
a  storm  of  personal  struggles  to  end  in  eventual  calm,  may 
sibly  be  pointed  at  in  the  biographic  jiassage  of  the  Mccollec, 
Apropos  oi  tbeaanie  Critobulus  and  Cleinias:*  "A  touch  o 
lija  "  in  certain  temperaments  may  be  "  the  poisonous  hi 
the  tarantula ;  nay,  this  creature  is  less  deadly,  for  it  must 

'  (>i.  lii.  18-21.  •  J/eni.  L  3.  8-14. 


to  its  victim  in  order  to  inject  its  poison ;  but  do  you  not  know 
that  this  wild  beast  which  meu  call  beauty  is  so  much  morv 
torrible  than  the  tarantula,  that,  by  a  mere  glance,  it  will 
inject  something  into  you  yards  aw-ay  which  will  drive  you 
niad  7  .  .  .  My  advice  to  you,  Xenophon,  is, '  Whenever  you  set 
eyes  on  any  fair  face  or  form,  to  run  lielter-skelter  without 
casting  a  glance  behind  you ;'  and  to  you,  Critobulue,  my 
advice  is, '  fSo  abroad  for  a  year;  so  long  will  it  take  you  to  be 
healed  of  this  wound.' "  "  Such,"  adds  the  biographer,  "  in  the 
affairs  of  Aphrodite,  should  be  the  attitude  of  those  who  do  not 
stand  firm  as  a  rock."  But  perhaps  Xenophon  was  not  more 
distinguished  from  oUier  Hellenes  of  this  dato  in  this  than  in 
the  kindred  subject  of  intersexual  or  domestic  relations,  and  the 
state  of  marriage.  The  dignity  of  the  wife,  the  education  of 
women,  the  humane  treatment  of  slaves,  are  matters  in  which 
lie  is  for  some  reason  (perhaps  the  Socratic  self-discipline  of 
a  naturally  philanthropic  disposition)  in  advance  of  his  com- 
peers ;  or,  if  that  seems  too  partial  a  statement,  to  his  art  of 
words,  at  any  rate,  we  owe  the  revelation  of  the  most  pleasing 
]>ictures  of  inner  life  and  viiiuige  in  contrast  with  tliat  of  the 
reigning  beanty  of  the  day  ;  and  to  the  same  gift  we  owe  a  series 
of  portraits  of  great  women,  which,  for  truth  of  delineation  and 
iuventiveness  of  design,  would  alone  mark  this  writer  as  a  great 
artist  of  a  noble  school  of  realism. 

In  reference  to  tenderness  and  the  topic  now  before  us,  it  is 
sufficient  to  record  an  inter\'iew  of  ^crates  with  Tlieodote'  in 
the  Kecalhctioiis,  and  to  compare  it  with  the  conversation  be- 
tween Ischomacbus,  an  Athenian  country  gentleman,  and  his 
young  wife,  in  the  £conomiat.  Theodote  is  probably  painted 
trom  life,  and  nothing  certainly  could  be  more  life-like,  while 
round  all  objects,  and  the  persons  present  with  the  two  that  are 
speaking,  and  the  words  and  manner  of  their  speech,  plays  a 
delicate  air  of  Hellenic  grace,  and  the  irony  of  Socrates  stings 
innocuously;  so  that  he  also  who,  to-day,  has  surreptitiously 
listened,  departs  wiser  and  more  tender-hearted  than  when  he 
entered.  Perhaps  it  is  base  to  unveil  a  portion  of  so  charm- 
ing a  scene.    The  lady  says,  at  last:  "'Oh!  why,  Socrates, 
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why  are  you  not  at  my  side  (like  the  huntsman's  assistant)  to 
help  me  snare  my  friends  and  lovers  V    *  That  will  I  be,'  he 
answered,  *  if  only  you  can  woo  and  win  me.'    *  How  shall  I  woo 
and  win  you?*  she  asked.     'Seek  and  you  will  find  means, if 
you  truly  need  me.'     '  Then  come  and  visit  me  often,'  she  said 
And  Socrates,  poking  sly  fun  at  his  own  lack  of  business  occu- 
pation, answered,  *  Nay,  Theodote,  leisure  is  not  a  commodity  in 
which  I  largely  deal.     I  have  a  hundred  affairs  of  my  own  to 
attend  to ;  and  then  there  are  my  lady-loves — ^my  dear  friends 
— who  will  not  suffer  me  day  or  night  to  leave  them,  for  ever 
studying  to  learn  love-charms  and  incantations   at  my  lips.' 
'  Why !  are  you  really  versed  in  those  things,  Socrates  ?'    '  Of 
course,  or  else  how  is  it,  do  you  suppose,  that  Apollodonis  here 
and  Antisthenes  never  leave  me,  and  why  have   Cebes  and 
Simmias  come  all  the  way  from  Thebes  to  stay  with  me  ?    Be 
assured,  these  things  cannot  happen  without  divine  love-charms 
and  incantations  and  magic  wheels.'^     '  I  wish  you  would  lend 
me  your  magic  wheel  then,*  she  said, '  and  I  will  set  it  spinnii^ 
for  you  first.'     '  Ah,  but,*  he  answered, '  I  do  not  wish  to  be 
drawn  to  you.    I  wish  you  to  come  to  me.*    *  Then  I  will  come,' 
she  answered, '  only  will  you  be  "  at  home  "  to  me  V     *  Yes,'  he 
answered,  *  unless  I  am  already  engaged.'  '* 

Let  us  turn  to  a  scene  in  domestic  life :  Socrates  is  inter- 
rogating the  "husband  who  had  received  into  his  arms  his 
young  wnfe  of  fifteen,  absolutely  ignorant  of  the  world  and  its 
ways,"  as  Mr.  Lecky  tells  us.^  "'Then  all  else,'  said  I, 'yiw 
taught  your  wife  yourself,  Ischomachus,  until  you  had  madeh« 
proficient  in  careful  attention  to  her  appointed  duties  ?'  'That 
did  I  not,*  replied  he, '  until  I  had  first  offered  sacrifice  and 
prayed,  that  I  might  teach  and  she  might  learn  all  that  couH 
conduce  to  tlie  happiness  of  us  twain.'  '  And  did  your  wife 
join  in  sacrifice  and  prayer  to  that  effect  ?'  '  Most  certainly, 
with  many  a  vow  registered  to  heaven  to  become  all  she  ougbt 
to  be ;  giving  plain  proof  that,  if  the  teaching  failed,  it  shouM 
not  be  from  want  of  due  attention  on  her  part/  *  Pray  nar- 
rate to  me  what  you  first  essayed  to  teach  her ;  to  hear  W 
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story  would  please  me  more  than  any  description  of  the  most 
splendid  g3rainic  contest  or  horse-race  you  could  give  me.' " 
As  soon  as  the  fluttering  fawn-like  little  creature  had  become 
accustomed  to  her  husband's  hand,  and  was  now  sufficiently 
trained  to  bear  the  effort  of  discussion,  he  commenced  by  ask- 
ing :  "  Did  it  ever  strike  you  to  consider  what  led  me  to  choose 
you  as  my  wife  among  all  women,  or  your  parents  to  intrust 
you  to  nio  of  all  men !"  Gently  and  gradually,  drop  by  drop, 
with  infinite  tact  and  delicacy,  the  questions  and  answers  come, 
until  the  girlish  wife  is  led  to  realise  her  position  clearly ;  and 
the  raison  d'etre,  practical  and  spiritual  alike,  of  matrimony, 
with  its  providentially  devised  scheme  of  manifold  co-operation, 
is  revealed.  She  ia  to  be  the  Queen-bee  in  her  hive;  and  the 
works  and  duties,  for  which  her  woman's  nature  b  so  well 
adapted,  will  not  be  of  trifling  impoi-tance.  For  God,  perceiv- 
ing that  a  fearful  spirit  would  be  no  detriment  to  guardianship, 
has  endowed  her  with  a  larger  measure  of  timidity  than  he 
bestowed  on  man.  She  must  receive  and  register  the  products 
of  their  joint  estate,  apportioning  part  for  daily  and  current 
use,  and  making  provision  to  gamer  and  guard  the  rest,  so  that 
the  outgoings  destined  for  a  year  may  not  be  exjiended  within 
a  month.  "'There  is  just  one  of  the  occupations  which 
devolve  upon  you,"  says  the  husband, '  that  you  may  find  not 
altogether  pleasing :  when  any  member  of  our  household  fells 
sick,  it  will  be  your  care  to  see  and  tend  them  to  the  recovery 
of  their  health.'  '  Nay,'  replies  the  wife,  '  that  will  be  my 
pleasantest  of  tasks,  if  careful  nursing  may  touch  the  springs 
of  gratitude  and  leave  them  friendlier  than  heretofore.' "  W« 
are  reminded  of  the  Euripidean  Alkestia  parting  with  her 
slaves  ;^ 

"  All  of  the  household  lervuits  wept  u  irell. 

Muvad  to  cnmpassioD  for  their  Diutreu  ;  the 

EltBDileil  her  right  hatid  to  kU  and  each, 

And  there  was  no  nne  of  each  low  degree 

She  >p<jkc  not  to,  nor  had  an  uuwer  from."  ' 

"  With  a  very  tender  and  delicate  care  to  avoid  everything 
resembling  a  reproach,  ttie  husband  persuades  his  wife  to 
give   up   the    habits  of  wearing  high-heeled   boots   in   order 
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to  appear  tall,  and  of  colouring  her  face  with  vermilion  and 
white-lead.  He  promises  her  that  if  she  faithfully  performs 
her  duties  he  will  himself  be  the  first  and  most  devoted  of  her 
slaves.  He  assured  Socrates  that  when  any  domestic  dispute 
arose,  he  could  extricate  himself  admirably  if  he  was  in  the  right, 
but  that  whenever  he  was  in  the  wrong  he  found  it  impossible  to 
convince  his  wife  that  it  was  otherwise."  ^  Let  us  once  more 
overhear  the  last  few  words  of  this  dialogue.  Ischomachns 
is  speaking  and  says:  "'Things  have  indeed  now  got  so 
far,  that  it  has  happened  to  me  to  be  taken  apart  and  to 
have  judgment  passed  upon  me, — what  penalty  I  must  pay 
or  what  requital  I  must  make.*     *And  at  whose  bar,'  I  asked, 

*  is  the  sentence  given  ?  I  cannot  guess/  *  Whose  but  my  own 
wife's?'  he  answered.  *  And  pray  how  do  you  conduct  your 
own  case  ? '  '  Not  so  badly — when  truth  and  interest  are  on 
one  and  the  same  side ;  but  when  these  are  opposed — indeed, 
Socrates,  I  have  no  skill  to  make  the  worse  appear  the  better 
argument.'  To  which  I :  '  No,  in  truth,  Ischomachus,  black 
cannot  be  made  to  look  white.' "  ^ 

But,  for  the  light  which  it  throws  on  this  matter,  let  ns 
turn  to  another  discourse  quoted  by  Cicero  from  the  Socratic 
Aeschines,  as  a  specimen  of  the  "inductive"  method.*  The 
interlocutors  are  Aspjisia,  Xenophon's  wife,  and  Xenophon 
himself.  Aspasia  asks,  "  *  Tell  me,  wife  of  Xenophon,  if  your 
neighbour  possesses  better  jewellery  than  you,  would  you 
rather  have  hers  or  yours  ? '  *  Hers.'  '  If  her  dresses,  etc.,  are 
better  and  costlier,  would  you  rather  have  your  own  or  hers  ? ' 

*  Hers,  I  suppose.'  *  Well !  well !  and  if  she  has  a  better  husband 
than  yours,  which  would  you  rather  have,  hers  or  your  own?' 
A  blush  suffused  the  lady's  cheeks ;  and  Aspasia  turned  to 
Xenophon :  *  Tell  me,  Xenophon,  if  your  neighbour  rides  a 
better  horse  than  yours,  would  you  rather  have  his  or  yours  ?' 

*  His.'  *  Well,  if  he  owns  a  better  fann  than  yours,  would 
you  rather  have  his  farm  or  yours  ?'  '  The  better  one,  of 
course.'  '  Well !  but  if  he  has  a  better  wife  than  yours,  which 
would  you  choose?'     Silence  sealed  his  lips.     Then  Aspasia: 
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'  Very  well  I  since  you  will  oeitber  of  you  tell  me  the  only  thing 
I  wished  to  hear,  let  me  interpret  to  you  your  thoughts.  Tou, 
Indy,  wish  to  have  the  best  of  husbands,  and  you,  Xenophon, 
the  queen  of  wives ;  but  if  you  fall  short  of  a  perfection  that 
lies  in  your  own  hands,  you  wiE  feel  an  aching  void  which 
nought  else  can  supply  since  you  both  covet  earnestly  this 
best  possession.'  They  assented,"  This  tale,  which  has  a 
dramatic  truth  about  it,  is  not,  of  course,  to  be  used  for 
purposes  of  biography,  and  we  need  not  speculate  whether 
the  lady's  name  was  Soteira  or  PhUesia ;  but  for  the  uses 
of  ideal  biography  we  shall,  with  a  good  conscience,  let  it 
throw  what  light  it  can  upon  the  matrimonial  happiness  of 
our  author ;  and  if  we  feel  inclined  we  shall  say  that  Phileaia 
or  Soteira  or  some  other  real  woman,  "  better  than  any  portrait 
by  Zeuxis,"  was  the  prototype,  in  some  sort,  of  the  wife  of 
lachonmchus,  tJje  I'ortia  at  whose  judgment-seat  we  have  lately 
sat ;  or  of  Panthea — that  fairest  lady  in  all  the  land,  and  most 
loyal  of  wives — the  wife  of  Abradatas ;  or  of  the  wife  of 
Tigraues  ;*  and  the  other  Xenophontine  women,  worthy  to 
ranlt,  not  with  Antigone  perhaps,  but  with  many  of  the  women 
of  Euripides. 

As  to  Panthea,  for  her  at  least  have  our  hearts  melted  '  with 
the  droppings  of  warm  tears ;'  like  Araspas  we  have  been  made 
unawares  captive  in  love,  and  at  the  hands  of  the  wicked 
sophist  "EptiK  have  been  taught  wisdom  ;  to  know  that  we  Iiave 
two  souls,  and  that  when  the  good  and  lovely  soul  prevails,  all 
lovely  and  good  things  are  wrought,  but  the  villain  soul  lays  to 
her  hand  to  work  things  base  and  ugly.'  But  this  whole  story, 
"  perhaps  the  most  pathetic  recital  embodied  in  the  works  of 
Hellenic  antiquity,"*  is  too  good  and  sacred  to  spoil  by  breaking 
up  into  fragments.  For  the  present  let  us  only  recognise  that  it  is 
a  tale  of  conjugal  love,  which  we  keep  among  the  eternal  wriJ/tOTO 
owing  to  the  inventive  genius  of  Xenophon.  Less  tragical, 
but  much  to  the  point,  is  the  narrative  of  Tigranes,  the  son  of 
the  king  of  Armenia,  and  the  Armenian  princess  his  wife,  in 
Book  iii.  of  the  CtfToptudia,  of  whom  Heywoode  writes ;  "  The 

3  deservedly  into  hii  i'vrattilar  (1634),  pp. 
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wife  of  Tygranes  having  been  with  her  husband  at  a  sumptuous 
banquet  made  by  King  Cyrus  in  his  Pallace  Royall,  when  every 
one  extold  the  majestie  and  applauded  the  goodlinesse  of  the 
King's  person ;  at  length  Tygranes  askt  his  queen  what  her 
opinion  was  of  his  magnitude  and  person.  She  answered :  '  I 
can  say  nothing,  sir,  for  all  the  time  of  the  feaste  mine  eyes  were 
stedfastle  fixed  upon  you,  my  deare  husband ;  for  what  other 
mens  beauties  are  it  becomes  not  a  married  wife  to  inquire.' " 
That  is  graceful,  but  the  original  is  more  graceful  and  simpler 
than  the  Elizabethan  reflection.  The  father  of  Tigranes,  also 
called  Tigranes,  beleaguered  in  a  fastness  with  his  wives  and 
daughters  and  all  that  he  had,  has  been  forced  to  come  down 
and  submit  to  be  tried  by  the  conqueror  Cyrus.  At  that 
crisis  the  eldest  son  of  the  Armenian  monarch  Tigranes,  an 
old  hunting  companion  of  Cyrus,  was  returning  home  after  a 
long  journey,  and  when  he  heard  what  was  done  he  presented 
himself  to  Cyrus  even  as  he  was ;  but  when  he  saw  his  father 
and  his  mother,  his  brethren,  yea,  and  his  own  wife  also,  that 
were  made  prisoners,  he  could  not  refrain  himself  from  tears. 
Constrained  by  Cyrus,  he  assists  at  the  trial  of  his  father. 
There  is  just  that  tinge  of  Oriental  feeling  which  give^  the 
Cyropacdia  part  of  its  charm  ;  as  of  the  meeting  of  Hellenism 
and  the  Eastern  world.  Is  this  the  court  of  Solomon  ?  or  are  w<? 
in  a  sort  of  philosophic  dicasterioii  of  the  Elect,  such  as  might  be 
found  in  Plato's  ideal  state  ?  It  is  hard  to  say ;  we  seem  to  be 
in  two  places  at  once,  yet  there  is  no  confusion,  so  great  is  the 
potency  of  the  poetry  of  this  master:  behind  the  Socratic  dialo^me 
and  the  Spartan  character  of  the  Euler  and  true  Prince  we  are 
made  aware  of  the  parabolic  wisdom  of  Nathan,  and  the  king  of 
kings.^  The  Armenian  monarch  is  forced  to  pass  a  sentence  of 
death  upon  himself ;  but  the  son  pleads  for  the  father,  and  the 
conqueror,  who  is  as  clement  as  he  is  politic  and  princely,  yields. 

"  But  when  they  were  gotten  home  they  talked  of  Cyrus one 

praising  his  wisdom,  another  his  endurance,  and  a  tliird  the 
gentleness  of  his  nature,  and  a  fourth  his  beauty  and  magni- 
ficent stature.  Then  Tigranes  turned  to  his  wife  and  asked: 
'  Did  Cyrus  seem  beautiful  in  thine  eyes  also  ? '      To  whom 

*  Cf .   Sidney's  An  Apoloffie  for  Poelrie,   1595:    "So  right    a   prinoe  u 
XenophorCa  Cyrus"  p.  25. 


he  answered :  '  Nay,  my  lord,  for  I  set  not  mine  eyes  upon 
Lira.'  'But  on  whom  then?'  asked  Tigranes.  "On  hini 
who,  to  free  me  from  slavery,  offered  his  own  life,"  For  that 
proposal  bad  the  husband  made.  .  .  ."  The  next  day  it  is  a 
question  whether  the  son  or  father  shall  command  the  Ar- 
menian contingent.  The  father  sayg  :  "  He  of  us  twain  upon 
whom  thou  shnlt  lay  this  injunction."  But  the  son  says; 
"  Nay.  Cyrus,  if  I  must  even  follow  as  one  of  your  bog^e- 
bearers,  I  will  never  leave  you."  Then  with  an  arch  smile 
Cyrus  asked :  "  And  what  will  you  take  that  your  wife  should 
learn  of  you  that  you  are  become  a  baggage-bearer  ? "  "  She 
will  not  need  to  leam  the  fact  from  others,  for  I  shall  take  her 
with  me,  and  she  can  see  for  herself  with  her  own  eyes  all  that 
I  do."  "  It  is  time  then  you  two  got  your  '  kit '  together."  So 
the  wife  followed  her  husband  ou  the  campaign ;  and  when  the 
empire  of  Cyrus  was  established,  and  the  rewards  of  valour 
were  to  be  distributed  at  Heywoode's  "sumptuous  banquet,"  he 
brought  out  and  gave  to  Tigranes  a  woman's  attire  and  adorn- 
ment, bidding  him  bestow  it  on  his  wife — oti.  auBpeioK 
tn/vttrrpaTtvfTo  rp  hvtpl — "  for  that  she  manfully  followed 
her  own  man  to  war." 

Side  by  side  with  these  pictures  of  fair  women  and  good 
wives  ought  to  be  placed,  not  only  on  artistic  grounds,  but  as 
throwing  a  clear  light  on  ft  leading  portion  of  our  author's 
human-hiiartedness,  the  boyhood  of  Cyrus ;  and  if  I'hilesia  may 
have  been  the  model  for  the  wife  of  Tigranes,  so  certainly  may 
the  childhood  of  Cyrus  have  been  studied  from  one  or  other 
of  Xenophon's  sons.  Xenophon  is  a  true  artist,  and,  with- 
out possessing  the  chief  distinguishing  Euripidean  qualities, 
curiously  witnesses  to  the  realism  of  his  time,  coming  to  much 
the  same  point  as  the  great  poet  analyst,  by  opposite  means. 
He  sees  the  character  or  object  or  personage  he  wishes  to 
describe,  en  bloc,  but  with  the  clear-sighted  precision  of  a  photo- 
grapher's lens;  and  his  hand  hardly  falters  in  the  delinea- 
tion ;  his  '  negatives '  are  generally  good ;  in  the  case  of  this 
young  boy,  perhaps,  exceptionally  perfect; — but  what  purges 
the  artist's  vision  here  is  the  philanthropy  of  the  father  and 
the  man.  Throughout  a  long  sustained  account,  extending  over 
several  quaito  pages,  the  relations  of  the  boy  to  his  mother ; 
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his  school-fellows,  his  grandfather,  his  uncle,  his  admirers,  the 
chief  butler,  etc.,  are  all  exquisitely  and  inimitably  drawn,  and 
preserved  without  perhaps  one  false  note.  We  have  seen 
Cyrus  hunting  to  the  admiration  of  his  grandfather ;  and  if 
space  permitted,  we  might  see  him  slay  his  stag  and  boar,  even 
as  his  great  historic  compeer,  the  ideal  monarch  of  a  neigh- 
bouring people,  slew  a  lion  and  a  bear.  We  might  represeit 
scene  upon  scene — some  of  proverbial  notoriety  :  the  judgment 
of  the  coat,  and  the  wliipping  consequent ;  the  exclamation  at 
sight  of  his  grandly-attired  Median  grandfather,  009  fC€LKjvi  /im 
6  irainTo<i ;  his  overflow  of  animal  spirits  ;  the  stirrings  of  his 
soul  by  affection ;  the  light>as-air  whispers  of  the  divine  €/)tK 
in  his  ear ;  the  heavy-hearted  contritions  and  short,  sharp  pangs 
of  boyish  remorse,  etc.  etc.,  and  we  should  at  no  moment  doubt 
but  that  the  delineator  had  a  tnie  and  loving  conception  of 
boyish  nature,  as  being  the  "  programme  of  all  good." 

But  this  topic  has  detained  us  long  enough  ;  only,  in  kindred 
connection,  and  before  we  turn  to  consider  qualifying  points, 
let  us  in  a  series  of  pictures  appreciate  that  most  untranslat- 
able of  all  qualities — the  humour  and  geniality,  without  which 
a  man  is  scarcely  a  man,  and  to  which  the  healthy  irony  of  the 
Greeks  gives  so  rare  and  intellectual  a  beauty.  We  will  let 
our  minds  revert  freely  to  the  Anabasis,  though  the  special 
quality  in  question  is  not  confined  to  that  buoyant  work,  but  is 
everywhere,  and  is  made  the  staple  of  the  broader  fun  of  the 
Symposium,  which  holds  its  sides  and  *  guffaws,*  like  a  Brob- 
dingnagian  expansion  of  the  gossamer  wit  of  Lilliputia, 

Bacon  has  recounted  to  us  in  vivid  style  the  humorous 
interview,  after  Cunaxa,  between  the  generals  and  PhaUnus, 
the  agent  of  the  Great  King,  himself  a  Greek  and  a  sort 
of  professor  of  strategics  at  the  Persian  court.  Bacon  was 
not  troubled  by  any  manuscript  reading  Theopompus  for 
Xenophon,  nor  disturbed  by  doubts  as  to  the  absolute  authen- 
ticity of  so  graphic  a  history.^  Therefore  the  passage  which  is 
here  quoted,  for  the  humour  of  the  situation,  is  also  an  epitaph 
engraven  with  the  high  encomium  of  "the  young  scholar  or  philo- 


*  Advancement  0/ Learn hujt  i.  vii.  30.     Lord  Bacon's  Works,  voL  iii.  p.  313^ 
(Spedding  and  Ellis. ) 


sopher;" — "  The  message  imported  that  they  should  deliver  ap 
their  anus,  aud  submit  themselves  to  the  king's  mercy.  To 
wliich  message,  before  answer  was  mode,  divers  of  the  army  con- 
ferred familiarly  with  Falinua,  and  amongst  the  rest  Xeuopbou 
happened  to  say, '  Why,  Falinus,  we  liave  now  but  tliese  two 
things  left,  our  arras  and  our  virtue  j  and  if  we  yield  up  our 
arms,  how  shall  we  make  use  of  our  virtue  V  Whereto  Falinus, 
smiling  on  him,  said, '  If  I  be  not  deceived,  young  gentleman, 
you  are  an  Athenian,  and  I  believe  you  study  philosophy,  and 
it  is  pretty  that  you  say  ;  but  you  are  much  abused  if  you  think 
your  virtue  can  withstand  the  king's  power.'  Here  was  the 
scorn ;  the  wonder  followed  :  which  was  Uiat  this  young  scholar 
or  philosopher,  after  all  the  captains  were  murdered  in  parley 
by  treason,  conducted  those  ten  thousand  foot  through  the  heart 
of  all  the  king's  high  countries,  from  Babylon  to  Grecia,  in  safety, 
in  despite  of  all  the  king's  forces,  to  the  astonishment  of  the 
world,  aud  the  encouragement  of  tha  Grecians  in  times  suc- 
ceeding to  make  invasion  upon  the  kings  of  Persia ;  as  was 
afterwards  proposed  by  Jason  the  Tbessalian,  attempted 
by  Agcsilaus  the  Spartan,  and  achieved  by  Alexander  the 
Macedonian, — all  upon  the  ground  of  the  act  of  that  young 
scholar."  Hut  while  considering  his  heroism,  let  us  not  forget 
the  humour  of  Xenophon.*  On  the  night  after  the  murder  of 
tlie  generals  we  are  fairly  resolved  on  the  march ;  our  wagons 
and  tents  are  burnt ;  we  have  shared  with  each  other  what  we 
need  from  our  superfluities,  and  thrown  the  rest  into  our  watch- 
fires  ;  and  with  a  good  conscience  we  betake  ourselves  to  break- 
fast. Just  then  up  rides  Mithridates  with  about  thirty  h(fr3emen. 
Summoning  the  genemls  to  within  earshot,  he  makes  us  a  fiue 
long  8[>eech :  '  Men  of  Hellas, — I  was  faithful  to  Cyrus,  and 
I  am  well-disposed  to  you,  and  now  I  am  here  living  in  great 
dread.  What  are  you  going  to  do  ?  If  it  seems  rational,  1  am 
disposed  to  join  you  with  my  retainers,"  etc.  etc.  This  sounds 
promising,  but  after  various  consultations  out  it  comes.  In  the 
style  of  a  preacher  the  excellent  Asiatic  tries  to  persuade  as 


'  Orote  ii  itill  kt  Bkcon'i  point  of  Tiew  ;  and  Men*  hvdiy  mffiokcitly  to 
noognin  the  colouriog  elGiueot  of  Xunophon'i  strong  nibjectjvity. 
>  Amab.  iii.  3. 
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that  without  the  good  graces  of  the  Great  King  our  salvation  is 
hopeless.  We  part  friends.  After  the  mid-day  meal  we  cross 
the  great  Zab,  and  are  jogging  along  in  regular  marchii^ 
order.  But  before  we  have  got  very  far,  lo  and  behold,  ert- 
<f>cup€Ta4.  ttoKlv  6  ML0piBdTT)<f,^  thcrc  he  is  again.  Yes,  surdy, 
that's  he — Mithridates  with  a  couple  of  hundred  horse  at  his 
back  tliis  time,  and  twice  as  many  bowmen  and  slingers ;  and 
in  another  five  minutes  we  are  in  the  thick  of  a  pelt  of  arrows 
and  stones.  The  cavalry  of  this  false  friend,  whose  appear- 
ance we  shall  never  forget,  dog  us  all  day.  The  scene  changes: 
— We  are  on  the  edge  of  a  river  with  beetling  Carduchian 
crags  hemming  us  in.  We  soimd  the  depth  of  the  river.  We 
can't  bottom  it  with  our  long  spears.  In  the  midst  of  our  per- 
plexities a  Khodian  comes  up  with  a  proposal :  *  *  I  am  ready, 
sirs,  to  carry  you  across  4000  heavy  infantry  at  a  time,  if  you 
will  furnish  me  with  what  I  need,  and  give  me  a  tcdent  for  my 
services.'  *  What  will  you  need  ?  *  *  Only  2000  wineskins. 
I  see  there  are  multitudes  of  sheep  and  goats  and  asses. 
They  have  only  to  be  flayed  and  their  skins  inflated,  and  they 
will  readily  give  us  a  passage.  I  shall  want  also  the  straps  yon 
use  for  the  baggage-animals.  With  these  I  shall  couple  the 
skins  to  one  another,  and  then  I  shall  moor  each  skin,  b? 
attaching  stones  and  letting  them  down  like  anchors  into  the 
water.  Then  I  shall  carry  them  across,  and  when  I  have  fas- 
tened the  links  at  both  ends,  I  shall  place  layers  of  wood  on 
them  and  a  coating  of  earth  on  the  top  of  that.  You  will  see 
in  a  minute  that  there  is  no  danger  of  your  drowning,  for  every 
skin  will  be  able  to  support  a  couple  of  men  without  sinking; 
and  the  wood  and  earth  will  prevent  your  slipping  oflf.'  The 
seems  a  pretty  invention  enough ;  but  the  generals  think  it 
not  altogether  practicable  in  the  face  of  cavalry  on  the  other 
side,  etc.  Every  now  and  again  the  march  is  enlivened 
by  'chaff*  and  repartee  between  the  quick-witted  Athenian 
and  the  respectable  L4iconian  Cheirisophus.  Views  of  educa- 
tion are  compared.*  The  Athenian  suggests,  d  propas  of  steal- 
ing a  march  upon  the  enemy,  that  the  Spartan  training  will 


*  Anab.  iii.  3.  6.  *  Ibid,  iii  5. 

*  Ibid,  iv.  6.  14-16. 


now  be  of  iise.  The  Spartan  mutters  something  in  the  nature 
of  a  tu  qiioqtie,  about  those  who  are  taught  to  filch  the  public 
moneys  in  a  democratic  state,  of  which  he  has  heard.  On 
the  slopes  above  Trebizond  there  is  a  great  sacrifice  and  games.^ 
The  master  of  the  ceremonies,  a  Spartan,  Dracontiua  by  name,  is 
asked  to  conduct  them  to  the  course.  He  merely  wavetl  hia  hand, 
pointing  to  where  they  were  standing,  and  said :  '  There,  this 
ridge  is  just  the  place  for  running — anywhere,  everywhere.' 
'  But  how  will  they  manage  to  wrestle  on  the  bard  scrubby 
j^und  r  'Oh  I  worse  knocks  for  those  who  are  thrown.' 
There  was  horse-racing  also.  The  riders  had  to  gallop  down 
a  steep  iucline  to  the  sea,  and  then  turn  and  come  up 
again  to  the  altar;  and  on  the  descent  more  than  half  rolled 
head  over  heels,  and  then  back  tliey  came  toiling  up  the 
tremendous  steep,  scarcely  out  of  a  walking  pace.  Loud  were 
the  shouts,  the  laughter,  and  the  cheers. — The  quaint  cus- 
toms of  semi-barbaric  tribes  in  matters  of  eating  and  drink- 
ing are  a  constant  source  of  mirth,  as  we  sit  imbibing  beer 
through  long  reeds ;  *  or,  in  Thrace,  Seuthes  throws  us  junka  of 
meat ;  or  the  wine-cup  is  handed,  and  we  must  get  up  and 
make  speeches  and  promise  gifts."  Again,  no  one  who  ever 
visited  the  Mossynoecians,  i.e.  the  wooden-tower  dwellers, 
will  ever  forget  them.  Transported  suddenly  into  the  world 
of  Sir  John  Mandeville,  he  feels  as  if  fiavta  were  only  next 
door;  but  there  is  a  comical  method  in  this  madness.  The 
cnstoms  of  the,se  people  were  the  customs  of  civilised  folk 
turned  inside  out.  They  do  in  a  crowd  what  nous  aiUres  do 
in  private,  and  riff  versa.*  There  they  go,  talking  and  laugh- 
ing to  themselves,  standing  and  capering  about,  as  if  their 
sole  business  were  to  show  off  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  They 
are  very  white-skinned,  the  men  as  well  as  the  women.  One 
of  their  entertainments  consists  of  an  exhibition  of  fatted 
children  belonging  to  the  wealthy  classes,  fed  up  on  boiled 
chestnuts  until  they  are  as  white  as  white  can  be,  and  very 
nearly  as  broad  as  they  are  long."  But  these  humorous  situa- 
tions  are  endless. 
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Xenophon  then  is,  without  exception,  a  type  of  the  ^Osioh 
Bpfnyiro^y  but  of  course  it  is  a  <f>iXav0pa)rFrla  conditioned  by  his 
age  and  "  political "  circumstances,  neither  of  which  does  he 
transcend  to  any  miraculous  extent.  His  world  is  peopled, 
somewhat  unduly  to  our  democratic  minds,  with  ol  jSiKrurm 
and  oi  koKoI  Koryadoi  The  better  classes  and  the  people  of 
culture  limit  or  confine  the  horizon  of  his  sympathies  ;  even  as 
now-a-days,  when  caste  prejudices  are  clearly  decadent,  the  garb 
or  general  appearance  of  a  man  may  impose  on  the  imagination 
of  a  Christian,  or  as  the  philosophy  of  some  thinkers  seems  to 
be  warped  by  contact  with  coloured  races  and  less  advanced 
civilisations.  The  eye  of  Xenophon  may  similarly  have  looked 
askance  at  some  one  whose  political  or  social  setting  was  not 
to  his  tast^ ;  but  this  irpoawTrok'qy^ia  does  not  render  him  less 
graphic,  nor,  in  any  deep  sense,  poison  the  springs  of  his  phil- 
anthropy. Indeed  his  sympathy  is  so  akin  to  clear-sightedness, 
and  in  keeping  with  the  bright  keen  atmosphere  and  sunnj 
HeUerkeit  of  his  native  olive-clad  hills  and  vales,  that  nothing, 
not  even  anti-Theban  political  partisanship,  can  dull  its  trans- 
parency ;  and  so,  whatever  he  may  have  thought  of  the  two 
heroes  who  slipped  through  the  fingers  of  Agesilaus  from  the 
closely-watched  citadel  of  Phlius,  his  description  of  them 
lives  in  our  memory,  through  the  vividness  of  his  styW 
"  Agesilaus  granted  a  truce  for  the  embassy,  but  at  the  sam« 
time  he  was  so  angry  at  their  setting  his  personal  authority 
aside  that  he  sent  to  his  friends  at  home,  and  arranged  that  th« 
fate  of  the  little  township  should  be  left  to  his  discretion,  and 
meanwhile  proceeded  to  tighten  the  cordon  of  investment,  so 
as  to  render  it  impossible  that  a  single  soul  should  escape."  In 
spite  of  which  he  was  not  clever  enough  for  Delphion.  "This 
brilliant  organiser  of  the  defence,  with  a  single  comrade  (orfr 
fjMTia^  Tt?),  a  branded  dare-devil,  who  had  already  shown  gwit 
dexterity  in  relie\4ng  the  besieging  parties  of  their  anns, 
escaped  in  the  night." 

In  close  connection  with  the  healthy  humanity  of  our  author 
(which  in  reference  to  others  is  (f>iKia,  to  one's-self  €ve^ 
and   negatively  implies  an  absence  of  irkeove^ui  and  vfipvil 


^  Hellen.  v.  3.  22-24. 


are  to  be  ranged  his  favourite  virtues :  the  special  '  rule  of 
life,'  to  which  liis  nature  was  doubtless  prone ;  but  with  the 
emphasising  of  which  '  the  great  compauion '  must  surely  be 
lai;gely  credited,  though  to  what  extent  we  can  only  dimly  con- 
jecture. For  undoubtedly  on  many  important  moral  questions 
ijr{to  apeak  correctly)  ethicaltheories.tlie  disciple  differed  largely 
from  his  master,  and  was,  so  far,  nearer  to  the  average  mind  of 
even  later  ages.'  Thus,  according  to  Xenophon,  who  is  inter- 
preting the  Socratic  mind  to  '  the  Athenians,'  i.e.  to  a  general 
audience,  and  in  a  somewhat  apologetic  style,  in  keeping 
with  the  mental  vernacular, — to  Xenophon  virtue  is  a  branch 
•  •f  fui07tffK  (learning)  indeed,  and  so  far  a  thing  to  be  taught ; 
but  then  aatcTjati,  discipline  (including  objective  discipline  of 
ilie  individual  and  subjective  self-discipline),  is  a  means  of 
teaching.  Again,  ArttrrfJ/iij,  the  higheat  type  of  intellectual 
knowledge  (science),  readily  transforms  itself  into  ao^ia,  the 
highest  sort  of  wisdom.  Possibly  the  transformation,  so  far 
as  Xenophon  himself  is  concerned,  takes  place  through  some 
such  train  of  thought  as  the  following,  taken  from  a  con- 
vei^ation  between  Socrates  and  Euthydemus :  ^ — 

Question.  And  what  shall  we  say  of  wisdom  ?  Tell  me :  do 
the  wise  seem  to  you  to  be  wise  in  things  they  know,  or  are 
there,  who  are  wise  in  what  they  know  not  ? 

Answer.  Clearly  in  what  they  know ;  for  how  should  a  man 
}iave  wisdom  in  what  he  knows  not  ? 

Qur^st.  The  wise,  in  fact,  are  wise  In  knowledge  ? 

Ans.  Why,  in  what  else  could  a  man  be  wbe,  save  only  m 
knowledge  ? 

QtiMt.  And  wisdom !  is  it  aught  else,  think  you,  than  that 
wherein  men  are  wise  ? 

Am.  Certainly  not. 

Quest.  It  seems,  knowledge  is  wisdom  ? 

Ana,  I  think  so. 


'  I  do  not  mean,  contruiirue,  to  int^Xj  tliat  the  tnie  Socrates  ia  to  lie  found 
in  Pl&to  rather  than  in  Xenophon  (vide  aotn  '  nett  pogG.  and  note  '  page  369), 
but  father,  that  the  Arifltoteliiui  theory  of  rirtue  ww  latent  in 
■ease  vicwa  of  the  mondut.  What  the  profound  identificntioD  of  avpia  n 
irtariiiii)  was  in  the  mind  of  Socratei,  lie*  faeyoiid  the  preaont  diaonnion. 

■  ifrm.  iv.  6.  7. 
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Qiirst.  Do  j-ou  think  thnt  a  man  is  capable  of  knov 
llie  tilings  tlint  are  ? 

Ans.  I  should  say  he  cannot  know  even  the  million 
of  tlicni. 

Qtir^t.  It  soems  n  liuman  Iwing  cannot  be  all-wise  ? 

Anx.  Certainly  not. 

QueKt.  Tlie  conclusion  is,  the  wisdom  of  each  man  is 
til  that  which  he  knows. 

This  is  by  no  nictins  tantamount  t«  saying  that  o- 
tVurrij/iij:  but  one  sees  tliat  wisdom  and  knowledge 
fiisily  come  to  he  convertible,  in  inexact  thought  or 
sioii ;  and  the  practical  loss  (or  gain)  is  the  same,* 
iitlier  hand,  ao^ia  is  apt  to  fade  aviay,  and  to  tn 
ilscif  into  aai^potTiivi]  (an  untranslatable  "  mixed  m 
temperance,  modesty,  sobriety,  and  rhythmical  self-coni 
and  adjustment).*  "  Kow  wisdom  and  fftap^otrvirT]  he  i 
distinguish,  his  verdict  being  that  the  one  thing  needl 
tliat  a  man  should  make  himself  acquainted  with  '  the  bt 
iind  the  good,'  and  practise  them ;  or,  again,  he  should  1 
know  the  ngly  and  base,  and  avoid  it.  Such  a  man  was 
and  iraxppmp,  wise  and  weU-regiilated.  For  justice  (or  u 
ness)  and  all  things  that  arc  wrought  with  virtue  are  Ix 
and  go(j<l."'  And,  again,  "justice  and  all  the  rest  of  vii 
wi  SI  loin." 

"Whether,  then,  in  those  kaleidoscopic  views  Xenoi 
only  expressing  his  own  reading  of  the  philosopher's  n 
whether  he  ha3  also  the  mind  of  the  philosopher, 
thirdly,  lie  may  be  translating  into  language  to  be  undera 
tlie  mass  of  men, — is  a  most  serious  investigation,  raising  os 


'  It  may  Iw  urgi-rl  that,  u<  far  as  tliJs  passngc  goes,  tho  iliscinle 
if  |H'rliitpii  oruibly,  iiitvlligcntof  Iiih  nuutcr  ;  for,  lulniittcilly,  the  iden 
«f  kuoH'Icilj.t.-,  «-i*l')ni,  anil  virttio  is  the  most  cliaracteristic  of 
iliKrtriiioH ;  whilo  tliu  scope  and  ititciition  cif  the  SfmllrctioHa  eiclu< 
philusnphiHini;.  But,  even  l«^  tho  iinprt-ssion  left  upon  the  mind 
Xcnolilmn  hiniaclf  took  mi^rely  a  riimmuu-fcHw  view  of  the  8u1)tletii 
■pirit,  ill  whieh  tlio  ti-aohcr  dealt ;  and,  ejLccpt  as  a  moralLat  anil  gym 
failcil  to  fathom  tlic  dixtinctivu  doctrine.  Nor  ilocs  it  ajipeor  tlu 
from  anothur  side,  w.is  more  suceeHsfiil. 

'  ff.  J.  .S,  Mill,  Dlntcrtutiviu  and  nueiiuioiit.  vol.  lii.  326,  327 


the  whole  question  of  the  philosophic  value  of  the  SecoUectiotis. 
But  its  pursuit  would  lead  us  too  far  afield,  and  it  eeenia  suffi- 
cient to  get  an  insight  into  the  mind  of  the  Hearer  rather  than 
of  the  Inspirer ;  for  if  we  find  it  next  to  impossible  to  separate 
the  chaff  of  Xenophon'  from  the  wheat  of  Socrates,  we  have  no 
similar  difficulty  in  detecting  the  idiosyncratic  virtues  of  this 
jwrticular  Hellene.  We  have  only  to  carve  them  out  of  the 
wliole  assemblage  of  moral  qualities  which  make  up  the  dper^ 
of  man  ;  and  the  "  virtues,"  which  constitute  the  sum  of  ethical 
principle,  whether  of  the  unwritten  code,  the  aypaipoi  vofxei* 
(with  wliich  Socrates  confutes  the  scepticism  of  Hippias),  or 
that  wherein  the  law  of  the  State  is  embodied,  are  for  the 
,  main  easily  enumerated.  Often  hard,  or  even  impossible,  to 
represent  by  any  one  equivalent  or  string  of  half-equivalents  in 
Englisli,  they  are  not  hard  to  realise  with  tolerable  definitenesa. 
The  names  of  several  occur  in  Mem.,  iv.  6,  and  are  so  current 
indeed  in  all  Greek  literature  that  if  Plato  and  Xenophon  and 
Aristotle  were  destroyed  we  still  should  possess  or  re-discover 
them.  The  four  '  cardinal '  virtues  are  ' — (l)  a-o<j)(a ;  (2)  Swcow- 
avi/ij;  (3)  tivSpeia;  (4)  a-m<f>po<rwT} — (1)  wisdom;  (2)  justice  or 
»ocial  uprightness  {in  New  Testament  "righteousness");  (3) 
courage ;  (4)  temperance.*  Akin  to  aw^poavinj  is  iyxpaTfia 
(self-control),  and  in  the  same  breath  with  aoipia  must  be 
mentioned  ^pavrfaK  (prudence  or  practical  wisdom)  and  evt- 

'  Again,  hy  this  expression  I  do  not  wish  to  augj^t  tbat  the  Socnitei  of 
Xenophon  ia  more  {or  Ibh)  teal  or  tme  than  that  of  FUto.  PerMinnlly,  I 
regard  theie  portniitnre*  u  both  tme,  both  defective.  They  iire  liogle-sided 
knd  opposite  ideals ;  and.  pro  tanto,  c&ricatures  in  put  of  tlie  aotu&I  being, 
who«a  real  self  wu  not  truly  depicted  by  any  mortaL  Whose  has  been! 
The  Xenophontine  SocrKtet  (of  the  BtcoUertimu)  a  drawn  to  suit  the  every- 
day spectator,  and  posaeswa  a  certain  precions,  if  limited,  "  historic ''  tnith. 
The  limitatioos  ol  the  Platonic  draught  are  of  a  different  kind.  The  theorist 
>     *Dd  philosopher  needs  the  high-aiming,  unselfish  rrittlc  inspirer  and  searcher, 

■  aa  the  mort  important  of  his  dramalit  pertortr.     Plato  also  is  a  poet ;  and 
I     will  '  poetise '  the  real  man  to  the  same  extent  that  the  historian  '  historicuea ' 

■  liim— askew.    Yet  both  are  good  and  noble  portraits. 

■  '  Jf™.  V.  *.  19. 

■  '  /bid.  iv.  6  :  $$  2-4,  Piety  (liaiffila) ;  5-6,  Justice  (SixauKrir-,,) ;  T,  Winiom 

■  i^ofia) ;  8-9,  le  Beau  (t«  ioXAi)  ;  10-11,  Courage  (irSpiia). 

■  4  ••■Temperance.'  while  corresponding  toa  part  of  the  word,  is  ridicnlonily 
iiMdoqaatd  to  the  whole." — J.  S.  Milt,  on  "Mixed  Modes,"  different  frum 
or  correaponding  to  onr  txae.—Diu.  and  Diie.  voL  iii.  328. 
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(rrrifjLT},  These,  with  others,  constitute  the  full  perfection  of 
man :  they  are  virtue.  But  roaming  among  these  the  soul  of 
Xenophon  was  chiefly  enamoured  of  evae^la,  of  cufhpeia,  and 
of  a'to<f>poa'vinj  in  its  kinship  to  ^Kpareia  rather  than  ao^ia ;  xjt, 
on  the  moral  and  emotional  rather  than  the  intellectual  side;  but 
as  a  follower  of  Socrates  it  is  sufficient  for  him  to  put  conscioualT 
into  the  foreground  growth  in  KcCKjoKAyadia,  as  the  chief  aim 
and  rule  of  life.  For  the  religious,  temperate,  self-controlled, 
rhythmically  attuned,  just,  righteous,  prudent,  scientific,  wise, 
and  good  man  is  he  who  has  absorbed  into  himself  the  caXi 
Kofyaddt  the  whole  list  of  beautiful  and  noble  things ;  or,  in  the 
language  of  Lycurgean  training,  ra  KoKa  simply,  the  chivalroitt 
"  code  of  honour "  at  Sparta.  In  a  less  formal  way,  hut  with 
a  still  more  penetrative  persistence,  as  of  a  man  who  knows 
that  he  has  no  better  gospel  of  salvation  to  give,  he  insists  oo 
a  still  unmentioned  virtue  wliich  must  be  regarded  as  highly 
idiosyncratic:  to  wit,  iinfiikeia,  painstaking  care.  PossiWr 
there  is  the  slightest  aristocratic  tinge  to  this  excellence: 
perhaps  a  touch  of  superiority  in  its  possessor  is  implied 
as  of  the  overseer's  care  ;  but  however  incompatihle  witl 
things  low  and  sordid  (tA  fiavava-iKo),  the  doctrine  is  the 
same :  ovSev  avev  irovov  kcu  iinfieXeui^ — yvfivcurrioM^  <rvv  irovots 
KoL  IBp&Ti,  which  Cicero  would  turn  "  nihil  sine  sudore  el 
studio,"  nothing  without  painstaking  care,  and  trouble ;  ^  and 
this  it  is  wliich,  with  {evaefieid)  his  piety,  endears  Xenoph® 
to  the  heart  of  Mr.  Ruskin,  and  most  deservedly,  for  when  it 
enters  in  and  dwells  with  a  man,  out  of  his  heart  perishes 
all  dXxi^oveia  and  fiaTcuirrj^,  all  moral  thinness  and  quackeiy: 
and  it  is  therefore  quite  comprehensible  how,  to  a  practicsl 
temperament,  such  as  Xenophon's,  the  problem.  Can  virtue  be 
taught  ?  resolves  itself  for  the  most  part  into  an  affair  of 
training  (aaKfiai^), 

With  I'egard  to  "King  N6fio<;"  his  bias  is  strongly  Athenian, 
or  else  Laconian.  "  The  laws  "  of  Tliebans  or  Eleians  shock  or 
revolt  him,  or  are  beyond  even  his  stricture  as  something  alieo 
— much  as  a  good  English  Protestant  not  so  long  ago  might  hx^ 
been  scandalised  by  the  beliefs  and  customs  of  the  Parisians  or 


1  Mem.  ii.  1.  28. 


Catholics,  and  as  for  the  political  or  religions  views  of  Turks 
or  Kussians,  would  not  reckon  them  as  within  the  pale  of  his 
ohservation.  This  analogue,  if  not  pressed  too  far,  throws  some 
faint  light  on  Xenophon's  limitations,  wliiuh  are  '  national,' 
nothing  more.' 

Orderliness,  not  to  speak  of  piety,  economy,  self-cultiva- 
tion— these  lead  to  success  in  life,  but  also  to  the  higliest  per- 
fection of  the  Hellenic  aouL  By  comparison  with  these,  even 
0(XoT(>ii'a,  that  first  and  last  infirmity  of  noble-minded  citizens, 
ambition  and  the  love  of  honour,  ranks  nowhere ;  and  it  is  easy 
to  see  Iiow  closely  connected  with  this  somewhat  Spartan  (or 
Socratic  ?)  self-supervision  is  what  we  venture  to  call  the  Puri- 
tanism, or  even  Calvinism,  of  his  soul.  Over  and  over  again  we 
seem  to  hear  a  prophecy  of  language  which  we  think  appro- 
priate enough  on  the  lips  of  St.  Paul,  but  which  startles 
us  some  four  hundred  odd  years  before  those  birth-throes  of  our 
spirit,  "The  majority  of  pleasures  are  bad,"  says  Xenophou,^ 
and  hence  an  argument  in  favour  of  the  healthy  excitement  and 
the  joyous  discipline  of  the  chase  ;  for,  of  course,  the  pains  and 
pleasures  of  animals  are  ignored  then  as  now.  If  he  hns  said, 
or  rather  has  introduced  Simonides  as  saying  to  Hieron,  "All 
the  troubles  which  you  '  tyrants '  endure  are  well  repaid, 
since  in  the  end  you  receive  more  abundant  honour  than 
the  rest  of  mankind ;  and  no  pleasure  which  men  can 
enjoy  approaches  nearer  to  the  divine  than  the  delight  in 
being  honoured;"  he  has  also  written  this  apostolic  passage:' 
"  Where,  then,  is  the  difficulty  of  supposing  that  a  man 
may  be  virtuous  and  temperate  to-day,  and  to-raorrow  the 
reverse  ;  or  that  he  who  once  has  had  it  in  his  power  to  do  what 
is  ri<;ht,  may  not  quite  lose  that  power?  No ;  if  I  may  venture 
to  express  an  opinion  of  my  own,  T  would  say  that  all  beautiful 
and  noble  things  are  a  matter  of  constant  practice  and  training ; 
and  this  applii^s  pre-eminently  to  tlie  virtue  of  temperance, 

'  Socrates,  in  hi>  famoDs  ipeech  in  the  ■'ipnpiuiHm,  viiL  34,  argaee  againit 
Panraniu'i  theory  of  the  invincibility  of  a  tacrcd  band  of  loren.  and  aa  to 
the  customs  nf  Elia  and  Thebei  aildnced  in  support  of  hi*  view,— "  that,"  says 
Socrates,  "  is  a  one-legged  proof  at  beat,  for  what  they  accci)t  lu  highly 
proper  we  regard  ai  simply  scandalooa."  The  pobt  to  bear  in  mind  is  that 
ROMOi  correspond  to  our  crdds  pretty  much. 

■  Cyit.  xiL  12.  •  Jf^m.  I  a  23. 
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seeing  that  in  one  and  the  same  bodily  frame  pleasures  are 
planted  and  spring  up  side  by  side  with  the  soul,  ever  whisper- 
ing in  her  ear, '  have  done  with  self-restraint,  make  haste  to 
gititify  us  and  the  body  (our  common  lord).'" 

In  these  last  considerations  we  seem  to  have  been  exploring 
a  mind  partly  'Socratic/  partly  independent  of  Socrates;  and  at 
length  when  we  come  to  the  writer's  philosophic  self,  the  cro^w- 
T179,  or  a'o<f)6<;,  or  <f>iX6a'o^>of:,  as  we  may  term  it,  within  him,  this 
ambiguity  is  intensified.  We  find  ourselves  fully  launched  in- 
deed into  '  Socratic '  influence,  with  all  the  external  apparatus 
of  method,  the  elenchos,  the  dialectic  process,  the  cut  and  pany 
and  thrust  of  eristic  argumentation,  the  epaklic  or  inductive 
reasoning,  the  arrangement  of  what  we  talk  about  by  "  families," 
i.e.  "  generalisation ; "  but  while  caught  into  this  wise  man's 
debating  ground,  we  seem  to  be  in  it,  and  not  of  it.  To  say 
that  our  feelings  resemble  those  of  the  poor  old  Athenian  country 
gentleman  in  the  Thinkery,  <f>povTum]piov,  would  be  libellous, 
because  the  fiaffrjrff*;,  Xenophon,  is  at  anyrate  quite  at  home. 
Possibly  he  is  hardly  aware  of  the  gap  which  separates  him 
from  the  philosophy  of  him  at  whose  feet  he  sat ;  even  as  Aris- 
tippus,  Antisthenes,  Euclides,  and  the  rest,  may  have  r^arded 
their  own  fragments  over  fondly  as  the  keystone  of  the  palace 
of  thought.     Here  the  distinction  seems  not  difficult  to  grasp. 

Between  the  world  of  the  wise  man  and  that  region  which  is 
inhabited  by  the  ol  ttoXXoI,  the  children  of  everyday  life,  there  is 
a  gulf  fixed,  but  there  is  no  want  of  intercommunication ;  there 
is  what  may  be  termed  the  Xenophontine  bridge,  and  on  this, 
which  is  neutral  ground  for  the  philosopher  and  the  mass  of 
men  to  meet,  there  are  no  hostile  catchwords  ;  "  the  stock  argu- 
ment and  the  ready-to-hand  reproaches  "  are  in  abeyance.  On 
the  far  side  is  the  most  original  of  men  seeking  as  an  abso- 
lutely lofty  and  philanthropic  object  to  awaken  self-conscious- 
ness in  his  fellows  or  in  himself;  this  is  the  noble,  nay 
sublime,  Hellenic  effort  for  "  the  salvation  of  souls."  ^  As  Mr. 
Sidgwick  in  the  treatise  already  quoted  says  :*  "  The  radical 
and  most  impressive  article  of  his  creed  was  constituted  by  his 


'  '*  Socrates,  the  Jesus  Christ  of  Greece." — Shxllst. 
*  Ethics,  Ency.  Metrop.  p.  576. 
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exalted  estimate  of  this  knowledge  that  was  so  liard  to  find,  his 
convtctioQ  that  iguorance  of  the  good  and  evil  in  human  life 
was  the  source  of  all  practical  error."  "  Take  heed,"  he  was 
always  saying  in  hia  own  language,  "take  heed,  therefore,  that 
the  light  which  is  in  thee  be  not  darkness,"  This  enlighten- 
ment is  at  once  knowledge  and  goodness  and  moral  attainment. 
When  shall  we  attain  to  Socratic  wisdom  \  when,  in  Xenophon- 
tine  hunting  metaphor,  shall  viiiue  be  laid  captive  at  our  feet  ? 
These  are  the  questions  we  ask,  as  ve  t:ake  our  stand  on  the  hither 
side  with  the  ordinary  Hellene,  bent  upon  self-cultura'  From 
this  point  of  view  we  persuade  ourselves  that  Socrates  did  really 
care  less  for  his  method,  his  elenchos,  his  induction,  his  novel 
class  or  clan  system  of  arrangement  (to  Kark  yiyfi  ttaXeyf^v), 
than  for  benefiting,  by  hook  or  by  ctook,  the  interlocutor  (or 
possibly  some  other  at  hia  expense),  but  with  infinite  "philan- 
thropy "  in  all  cases.  As  performing  a  solemn  and  charitable  duty, 
ho  sought  to  awaken  self-consciousness,  to  throw  a  stream  of 
light  into  a  dark  place,  and  to  convict  of  ignorance,  confusion 
and  obscurity  of  thought  and  behaviour,  for  the  sake  of  clearer 
intelligence  and  a  firmer  moral  foothold.  Tlie  machinery  was 
the  whole  "maieutic"  apparatus  of  the  new  method:  so  im- 
portant indeed  in  the  history  of  philosophy,  that  Aristotle  can 
sum  up  his  great  discovery  thus :  "  he  sought  the  abstract 
(t6  KodoXov)}  and  was  the  first  who  thought  of  giving 
definitions."  But  to  himself  neither  the  method  nor  any 
part  of  the  machinery  was  of  vital  necessity,  only  these 
were  the  natural  handiest  instruments  for  his  purposes.  (If 
'  aniEstlietics '  would  have  served,  he  would  have  applied 
them.)  Tlie  important  point  was,  not  the  intellectual  or  meta- 
physical training,  or  the  philosophising  even  by  a  better 
method — though  "  to  make  his  associates  more  dialectic,"  to 
sharpen  and  keep  bright  their  lancets,  was  in  its  due  place 
part  of  his  daily  bu3iues3,'^but  better  philosophising  as  a 
step  forward  in  the  direction  of  manly  virtue  and  human 
completeness,  which  is  happiness. 

In  some  such  light  we  may  imagine  that  Socrates  revealed 

■  auppoaitii  T€pl  roil  ernif,  ripi  n^  tiiimarirTir—*  rhjthmiol  Mlf-cimpletiDii 
Kiul  uljUBttoeDt  toward*  Ood  and  the  rijfat«ouBiien  of  man  (Miciml  DprigbtneH). 
•  Aral.  Mtta^.  liiL  i.  '  Jiem.  iv.  *   ' 
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himself  to  the  concrete  mind  of  Xenophon.  Some  of  his 
doctrines  may  have  been  absorbed  at  once ;  others,  really  put 
forward  tentatively  for  the  awakening  of  another  soul,  Xenophon 
may  have  assimilated  in  the  half-ripe  condition;  hence  the 
rounded  teleology  and  the  views  about  immortality  (in  the 
MevuyraMlia  and  Cyropaedia).  In  other  cases,  he  gives  rein  to 
his  own  philosophic  propensities,  and  in  the  satisfaction  of  his 
own  highest  nature,  attempts  to  answer  various  questions, 
which  he  had  often  heard  raised  for  the  twofold  purpose  of 
getting  a  clear  concept,  and  of  creating  a  thorough  moral 
awakening.  The  result  of  this  fashion  of  his  own  is  some  of 
the  most  beautiful  pieces  of  Greek  literature :  the  Economist, 
the  Hieron,  the  Cyropaedia,  He  asks.  Who  is  the  economic 
man  ?  Who  is  the  despot  ?  Who  is  the  kingly  personage 
with  the  gift  of  ruling?  and  with  some  semblance  of  the 
Socratic  "induction,"  his  own  thoughts  the  while  working 
along  the  "  epaktic  "  grooves,  he  comes  to  a  conclusion  which 
is,  if  you  like,  a  generalisation,  but  is  nevertheless  embodied 
in  a  concrete  shape ;  he  has,  in  fact,  drawn  upon  his  canvas,  as 
an  answer  to  the  philosophic  inquiry,  with  which  we  started,  a 
CjTus  or  a  Hiero,  or  an  Ischomachus.  That  which  might  have 
ended  in  metaphysics  turns  out  to  be  an  exquisite  work  of  art, 
carefully  elaborated  line  for  line,  but  at  the  same  time  not 
devoid  of  ethic  and  allegoric  import. 

Here,  however,  we  will  be  quit  of  the  (ro^^rri;?  and  turn  to 
interrogate  the  p^rcop,  the  political  reformer,  and  professor  of 
strategics,  the  author ;  not  indeed  of  the  earliest  political  bro- 
chure, for  we  are  agreed  to  exclude  from  our  canon  that  "  oldest 
extant  specimen  of  literary  Attic  prose,"  and  otherwise  remark- 
able work,  the  essay  On  tlie  Athenian  Polity  ;^  but of  the 

Laconian  Polity^  the  Hipparchicos,  the  pamphlet  on  jRevenua. 
We  will  confront  the  artist,  who  has  skilfully  worked  into  the 
texture  of  his  larger  works  much  that  belongs  to  the  statist  and 
the  tactician  ;  and  this  to  so  great  an  extent  that  in  the  eyes  of 
the  modern  military  historian  "  tactics  "  seem  to  form  the  main 
thread  of  the  Cyropaedia,  and  the  chief  point  of  interest  of  the 
Anabasis  (or  Hcllcnica)} 

'  420  B.C.,  Jebb,  Ore^  Literature  Primer,  and  vide  supra,  p.  328   note 
*  Fm/c  IlUstowand  Kochly  |?a^i7/i,  also  the  former's  MilUdriiche  BiograMetn, 
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To  speak  of  these  "political "  and  professional  gifts  in  a  breath 
is  not  easy,  tliouyb  there  is  a  marked  '  solidarity '  between 
the  diverse  selves  of  the  man  whom  we  are  croas-questioning ; 
and  the  native  rhythm  of  even  bo  many-sided  and  Odyssean  a 
character  predominates.  Under  favourable  circumstances  it  is 
qnite  likely  that  Xenophon  might  liave  appeared  in  history 
as  another  Iphicrates,'  a  fiopfuo  and  bufjbear*  to  Spartan  allies  or 
Boeotians,  or  as  a  second  Ohabrias  or  Charidemua,  a  higher  type 
of  military  reformer  or  captain  of  mercenaries  than  the  Ccera- 
tidases  and  Phalinuaea  whose  features  he  has  so  indelibly 
imprinted  on  our  minds.*  His  interest  at  any  rate  in  military 
matters  ia  obvious;*  and,  if  sentiment  is  to  weigh,  the  Mip- 
pardiicos,  addressed  to  a  commandant  of  cavalry  for  the 
benefit  possibly  of  bis  own  sou,  and  as  a  seal  of  reconciliation 
to  his  fatherland,  has  a  special  interest  for  us :  a  remark 
applicable  also  to  the  latest  work  of  hia  old  age,  written  as 
tradition  infers  for  Eubulus,  the  finance  minister  of  Athens, 
who  had  been  instrumental  in  rescinding  the  vote  of  banish- 
ment, and  in  that  case  doubly,  for  the  sake  of  peace.  As  prac- 
tical works  the  value  of  these  political  tracts  would  probably 
be  as  great  in  the  eyes  of  the  moilern  reader  aa  the  companion 
treatises  on  llunting  and  Horses,  if  only  the  species  of  things 
with  which  they  deal  were  of  a  type  as  fixed  as  horses  and 
grooms,  dogs  and  hares.  Dealing  with  the  more  shifting 
or  evanescent  topics  of  cavalry  tactics,  and  of  Athenian 
tinance,  they  may  easily  be  misjudged.  For  instance,  as  far 
OS  the  military  manual  goes,  we  ought  not  to  allow  mere 
change  in  numbers  or  equipment  to  affect  our  judgment,  if, 
as  regards  evolutional  and  other  efficiency,  the  precepts  appear 
to  possess  a  more  permanent  value.  A  fairer  difficulty,  the 
insertion  of  pompous  regulations  which  would  have  no  par- 
allel iu  H  similar  modern  treatise,  is  to  be  explained  by  the 
close  connection  in  a  Greek  city  community  between  the 
citizen  soldier's  service  as  a  defender  of  his  country  in  war 

'  Xenoptisit'l  Sentliea'  experieocea  preicDt  a  Btruog  fuuily  liln-nn^  tu  tlioM- 

of  Iphicntei  anil  Cotjrt. 

'  HtU.it.  A.  17.  •  Anah-iiL  1.  21.55;  Aid.  ii.  1.  ftlR 

'  IluUrch  !■;■  Xenophon  tauglit  AgeiiUai.    Cicero  tolk  ui  Scipio  Afri- 

o-uiiu  vArrivd  »  copy  of  tbe  Cyropaedia  about  in  hi>  breast  pocket. 
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and  liis  employment  in  religious  processions  during  peace.^ 
Her  Majesty's  Iiousehold  troops  throw  little  light  on  this  side 
of  the  matter,  which,  however,  in  Xenophon's  time  coold  hardly 
have  been  omitted.     So,  again,  our  more  advanced  views  of 
political  economy — our  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  applica- 
tion of  "  the  law  of  diminishing  returns "  to  mineral  products, 
ought  not  to  lead  us  to  laugh  at  the  fundamenttd  hypothesis  of 
the  de  Reditibm  that  the  silver  mines  of  Laurium  were  inex- 
haustible.    Better  economised  labour,  and  more  of  it,  wouU 
probably  have  rendered  them  more  lucrative.     Besides  whict 
they  were  as  inexhaustible  for  the  Athenians,  at  any  rate,  £8 
the  coal-fields  of  Great  Britain  are  for  the  people  of  England; 
nor  is  there  anything  in  the  rest  of  the  scheme  to  stamp  its 
author  as  an  unpractical  politician. 

Of  coui-se  it  is  not  pretended  that  these  treatises  have,  or 
ever  had,  any  claim  to  rank  highly  among  the  iroXiTucoi  \trfL, 
the  production  of  which,  in  the  eyes  of  Isocrates,  guarantees  to 
the  autlior  the  title  of  philosopher  refused  to  the  verbose  or 
disputatious  professor  of  wisdom;  moreover,  we  have  hardlj 
the  means  of  gauging  the  value  attached  by  his  contempor- 
aries to  any  of  these  minor  works.  The  fact  that  they  wait 
written  by  Xenophon  would  have  preserved  them  ;  and  what  ii 
more  profitable  here  is  to  discover  in  the  mature  treatise  the 
floating  schemes  and  enthusiastic  aspirations  of  youth  or  middk 
age.  In  the  nonagenarian  Nestor,  of  the  Revenues,  devising 
means  to  counteract  pauperism  and  turn  exceptional  wealth  to 
account,  while  adding  honour  to  the  state,  we  hear  the  voice  of 
the  youthful  and  athletic  captain  of  the  Retreat,  brimming 
with  an  Odyssean  joy  in  experience  and  irrepressible  good- 
humour.  Our  minds  revert  to  the  fatal  night  of  the  murder  of 
the  generals ;  the  dream  and  the  resolution  are  past,  the  fiist 
hurried  meetings  have  taken  place,  the  new  generals  have  been 
appointed.  The  council  is  held  as  day  breaks ;  the  speeches 
follow:  Cheirisoplnis'  laconic,  as  it  ought  to  be;  Cleaners 
of  Orchomenus  artistically  suited;  then  Xenophon  rose— he 
was  arrayed  for  war  in  all  his  finery.*  If  the  gods  grant  us 
victory,  thought  he,  the  finest  attire  will  accord  with  the  event; 


^  Ilipparch,  iiL 


«  Anab,  iii,  2,  7. 
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or,  if  death  is  our  doom,  then  for  liim  who  lias  claimed  the 
finest  it  is  as  well  there  should  be  some  correspODdence  between 
the  expectation  and  the  end.'  ..."  But  perhaps,"  he  urged, 
"  it  is  well  we  did  not  stop,  for  I  fear  that  if  we  once  learn  to 
live  in  idleness  and  luxuriously  to  batten,  in  intercourse  with 
thcRB  tall  and  handsome  Median  and  Persian  women  and 
maidens,  we  shall  be  like  the  lotos-eaters,  and  forget  the  road 
home  altogether.  It  seems  to  me  it  is  only  rational  and  right, 
in  the  first  instance,  to  make  an  effort  to  return  to  Hellas  and 
to  revisit  our  hearths  and  homes,  if  only  to  prove  to  oui 
countrymen  that  it  is  their  own  fault  that  they  are  poor  and 
needy,  seeing  it  is  in  their  power  to  give  to  those  now  living 
a  pauper  life  at  home  a  free  passage  hither,  and  to  convert 
them  into  well-to-do  burghers  at  oace."  Here  seems  to  be 
the  germ  of  the  colonisation  scheme,  of  which  we  hear  again 
and  again,  whether  in  the  shape  of  a  project  of  forming  a 
settlement  at  Cotyora,'  or  of  sailing  off  for  a  similar  purpose  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Phasis,  or  of  establishing  a  new  "  politeuma" 
on  the  auspicious  proraontorj-  of  Caljw.  The  scheme  of  the  it 
ReditibiLs  half  a  century  later  is  more  elaborate,  but  is  marked 
by  the  same  philanthropic  samir  faire? 

The  special  evils  of  a  still  later  date  have  been  described  as, 
"  1.  The  accumulation  of  wealth  in  the  hands  of  the  rich,  and 
the  corresponding  growth  of  rapacity  on  the  part  of  the  poor. 
2.  The  growth  of  egotism  and  unprincipled  ambition  since  the 
rupture  between  society  and  the  state.  3.  The  swarms  of  men 
without  cities,  panpera,  political  exiles,  malefactors,  for  ever 
moviug  over  the  face  of  Greece,  ready  for  mercenary  service,  and 
ripe  for  mischief."*  Of  all  these  things  we  are  aware  from  the 
pages  of  Xenophon,who  lived,  indeed,  down  to  the  days  of  Philip, 
but  is  representative  of  a  generation  earlier.  Still  stronger  light 
is  thrown  on  the  underlying  causes  of  this  "  political  decom- 
position "  and  increasing  chaos,  by  a  great  modem  thinker.' 
The  philosopher  has  done  speaking  of  the  "  diversion  of  Greek 

'  Amb.  iii.  2.  25.  '  Ibid.  v.  G.  Id. 

'  De  ftnlit.  L,  6ii  U  H|r  TaO  w^'/fiavt  wtrlan  drayKiftaBm  lifaaar  UtaiTifiin 
ilrw  ripl  rdi  rA\>ii ;  alx)  vi.,  nj  i  fiin  Srituit  rpo^^  lirropiian,  ol  it  irXDit^ioi, 
K.T.X,  '  Jebb,  Orafort.  Itorratei,  ch.  rii.  p.  15. 

'  Comte,  vol.  iii,  o(  Pq>.  Polit.  p.  245,  Engl.  transL  (Beealy.) 
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intellect  from  politics/'  and  is  concerned  with  the  spectacle  of 
independent  states  united  by  common  sentiments  and  beliefs. 
"  The  political  decomposition  served  as  a  new  impelling  force, 
for  it  kept  before  men's  eyes  the  continual  spectacle  of  an 
intellectual  and  moral  association  between  states  independent 
of  each  other.     That  spontaneous  church,  even  then  as  much  a 
reaUty  as  the  cities  composing  it,  could  by  no  territorial  restric- 
tion be  hindered  from  arousing  in  those  whose  qualities  of 
heart  and  mind  inclined  them  towards  social  generalisations, 
an  unmistakable  desiie  for  a  universal  communion,"  ^     In  other 
words,  the  reign  of  the  N6fio<;  dynasty  in  the  different  states 
was  tottering  to  its  fall,  and  out  of  the  void  (no  real  vacuum, 
but  the  abiding-place  of  the  aypcufyoi  vofwi),  was  fast  shapii^ 
itself  the  new  law,  whose  best  name  in  history  is  "  the  scientific 
conscience,"  the  heirloom  of  Hellenic  intellect.     To  this  chaos 
and  decomposition  Xenophon,  amongst  others,  has  borne  testi- 
mony ;  for  better  or  for  worse  he  is  a  veritable  "  enfant  in 
sifecle,"  and  that  is  his  high  praise  ;  but  we  ought  not  to  restrict 
our  regard  for  him  to  that  view.     By  a  kind  of  accident,  owing 
to  the  preservation  of  the  diverse  products  of  his  fertility,  and 
because  his  genius  is  that  of  the  universally  representative 
rather  than  exceptionally  original  artist  in  some  one  depart- 
ment of  things — the  child  of  Thalia  or  Calliope  or  Melpomene; 
for  these  reasons,  and  for  others  which  go  deeper,  to  wit  his 
humanity,  his  mural  earnestness,  his  appreciation  of  Socrat^ 
he  has  always,  even  when  his  fame  suffered  declension,  beei 
honoured    as    the    foreordained    depositary   of    precious   in- 
formation about  tlie  ancient  Greeks,  which,  but  for  him,  would 
certainly  have  perished.     This,  then,  is  a  high  presti^^e,  but  it 
is  one  which  a  man  has  to  share  with  the  Moabitish  Stone, 
the  obelisks,  or  the  ruins  of  Nineveh.     Not  "  half-sunk,"  indeed, 
or  **  shattered  is  the  visage  "  of  this  ancient  Hellene,  but  rather 
he  is  a  "pyramid  built  up  by  renewed  might  of  cQl  Time's 


^  To  understand  ' '  Laconism, "  we  ought  to  go  to  a  somewhat  analogous  period 
— the  Italy  of  the  Republics,  where  Venice  with  her  relative  stability  tei 
oligarchical  government  =  Sparta  ;  Florence  with  her  intellectual  turmdlM^ 
political  self-consciousness  =  Athens.  The  comparison  would  be  ivorih  wofi- 
ing  out  in  detail.  Vide  Symonds,  Afje  q/DespoUf  chap.  iii.  passim,  and  dLtf- 
p.  230 ;  also  Freeman,  historical  Emays,  2d  series,  p.  32. 


artificera,"  by  Plutarch,  by  Cicero,  by  Alberti,  Sidney,  Bacon, 
down  to  the  warm-hearled  and  broad-souled  exponent  of 
the  great  Athenian  Demos,  of  whom  we  have  all  been 
'  hearers.'^ 

But  for  Xenophon  one  may  claim  a  more  than  monumental 
title.  He  is  also  essentially  a  stylist,  the  foranmner  of  the 
masters  of  bcUe  hlUre,  Like  Herodotus,  like  Pindar,  like  hia 
other  literary  compeers,  he  has,  if  in  a  leas  degree,  some  claim 
to  tlie  additional  meed  of  absolute  originality,  not  only  as 
the  inventor  of  a  style  of  literature,  but  of  many  of  its  minor 
subdivisions.  "For  Xenophon,  who  did  imitate  so  excel- 
lently, as  to  give  us  c^Um  jusH  imperii,  the  portraiture  of  a 
just  (impjre  under  the  name  of  Cynia  (as  Cicero  saith  of  him) 
made  therein  an  absolute  heroicall  poem."^  And  there  are 
poems  within  the  poem.  How  novel  must  have  appeared  this 
Intern  version  of  King  Arthur,  this  premonition  of  tlie  Table 
Itound,  written  in  the  choicest  "  euphuism  "  of  that  day ;  in 
which,  round'  the  blameless  king,  are  grouped  a  dozen  lesser 
characters,  whose  action  harmoniously  adjusts  itself  to  the  main 
thesis,  enlivening  and  assisting  its  development.  While  there 
is  room,  in  a  natural  way,  also,  for  disquisitions  on  military 
matters,  for  moral  delineations  and  th«  growth  of  character,  for 
patlietic  tales  and  skilfully  interwoven  episodes,  like  that  of 
Gobryas  and  Gadatas,  or  of  Panthea  and  Abradatas — "  the 
earliest  prose  love-story  in  European  literature ;"  where  a  place, 
t<x>,  is  found  for  comic  supper-parties  and  interludes,  in  which 
the  fun  is  of  a  robust,  broad  type,  conttasting  with  the  delicately 
ironic  humour  which  ripples  through  the  Anahans,  but  helping, 
and  helped  by,  our  appreciation  of  the  Aristophanic  vein  of 
the  S^ptiposium ;  in  both,  the  breadth  of  the  jocularity  being 
redeemed,  as  in  Shakespeare,  by  truth  to  nature  and  grace  of 
style.  Scarcely  behind  the  Cyropardia  in  inventiveness,  and 
ila  superior  in  a  certain  quality  of  opaline  beauty,  ranks  the 
Economist.  It  is  full  of  the  Xenophontine  limpidity,  the  little 
bells  of  alliteration,  the  graceful  antithetic  balance;  the  sweet 


-     D 
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'  (Jnite,  Hiet.  vuL  viii.  patmn,  compared  with  bia  Plato,  vol.  iiL  ch. 
*  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  An  Apoloyie/oi-  Poelrit,  p.  28. 

'  Cotnpwe  the  ^incf^  ^iXittf  with  TeaDyson'*  King  Arthur,  Antapu  with 
"*   lADCelot  or  Sir  Bedivere,  etc. 
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sounds  helping  out  the  healthy  sense,  as  of  a  fragrant  air 
breathed  upon  us  from  fresh  and  well-worked  fields,  where  we 
cherish  content  in  winter  by  a  blazing  fire,  or  in  summer  lulled 
by  a  trio  of  babbling  streams,  soft  airs,  and  tender  shades.^ 
This  is  a  work  the  careful  thoroughness  of  which,  and  its 
praise  of  Masserizia,  found  great  favour  with  the  Italians  of  the 
Renaissance,  so  that  Alberti,  or  some  other,  speaks  of  imitatiDg' 
"  quel  Greco  dolcissimo  e  soav-issimo  scrittore  Senophonte," 

This  Cicero  indeed  had  done  before,'  whose  remarks  upon 
the  style  of  Xenophon  are  worth  remembering.*  "  The  Muses 
they  say  spoke  by  the  lips  of  Xenophon."  "  I  have  come  across 
students  of  forensic  oratory  who  wished  to  take  Xenophon  as 
their  model,  cujus  sermo  est  ille  quidem  mdU  diUcior,  sed  a 
forcnsi  strepitu  remotissimus'"^  and  in  praise  of  his  portrait  of 
Agesilaus,  "  Xenophon's  one  little  book,  as  a  panegyric,  is 
better  than  all  the  pictures  and  statues  put  together,"  "id 
eo  rege  laudando  facile  omues  imagines  omnium  statuasque 
superavit;"*  or  again,  in  an  interesting  discussion  of  the 
qualities  requisite  for  writing  history,  in  which  we  get  a 
comparison  of  Roman  and  Greek  standards  with  criticisms  of 
different  historians,  Xenophon  and  Callisthenes,  two  ''philo- 
sopliic"  historians,  emanating  respectively  from  Socrates  and 
Aristotle,  are  contrasted.  The  Aristotelian  wrote  "rhetoiico 
paene  more ;"  the  Socratic  "  leniore  quidem  sono  est  usus,  etqni 
ilium  impetura  oratoris  non  habeat,  vehemens  fortasse  minis, 
sed  aliquanto  tamen  est,  ut  mihi  quidem  videtur,  dulcior."' 
Keference  has  already  been  made  to  Cicero's  translations  d 
Xenophon,  and  the  rendering  by  this  great  monotheistic  Lalan 
of  Cyrus's  dying  speech  on  immoitality  was  nothing  less  than* 
handing  on  of  the  torch  to  after  times,  a  torch  not  yet  quite  anti- 
quated in  pattern.®     His  estimate  of  the  work  itself  is  nearly 


^  Oecon.  V.  7.  The  '  horizontal '  structure  of  the  Xenophontine  sentenoe  ii 
conspicuous  in  this  work  ;  the  members  balancing  with  a  tender  minuet-Hb 
movement.  *  Opere  volgari  di  Leon  Battista  Alberti. 

'  Fragments  of  Cicero*s  translation  of  the  Economist  remain. 

*  Cic.  Or.  xix.  62. 

*  Ibid.  ix.  32,  and  on  this  point  cf.  Jebb,  ii.  oh.  xxiv.  p.  449. 

*  Cic.  Ep.  ad  Div.  v.  12.  7.  '  Cic.  de  OrtU,  ii,  xiv.  58. 

'  Cicero *8  monotheism  is  felt  to  be  more  consistent  and  defined  than  Plato* 
or  Xenophon's  ;  de  Nat.  Deorum,  i.  xii.  31. 


that  of  Sir  FMlip  Sidney,  as  above  recorded.  The  letter  to  Mb 
brotlier  Quintua,'  in  which  he  recommends  him  to  follow 
the  example  of  Afrtcanus,  and  make  its  chapters  his  constant 
companions,  as  containing  "  the  whole  duty  of  government," 
"  nullum  est  enini  praet«rmissum  in  his  officiuin  diligentis  et 
moderati  imperii,"  shows  the  practical  value  attached  to  so 
poetical  a  work.  And  later  criticism,  while  ready  to  assign 
greater  historical  importance,'  retains  the  idea  of  a  philosophic 
and  poetic  treatise  on  the  ideal  monarcky,  as  of  a  work  written 
{aieUris  paribus)  with  an  object  similar  to  that  of  Tacitus'a 
Germania. 

The  Anabasis  is  so  well-known  a  hook,  and  has  been  so 
universally  appreciated,  that  to  add  even  a  few  words  seems  an 
impertinence ;  as  if  to  whole  generations  of  schoolhoys  tied 
down  to  fragments  of  the  classics  for  many  years,  in  this  book 
at  any  rate  had  not  come  an  "  apocalypse "  of  Greek  life ; 
or  as  if  its  more  essential,  epic  and  Homeric,  qualities  had  not 
been  fully  and  affectionately  enough  insisted  on  in  the  pages 
of  Grote  (and  his  followers) ;  yet  the  topic  of  its  literary  merits 
is  by  no  means  exhausted.  Like  the  ffdlmica,  it  seems  to 
binge  on  a  kind  of  unconscious  "peripety;"  also,  like  the 
Jfellenica,  read  as  a  whole  work,  it  contains  what  we  may  call 
a  double  (EuripJdean)  plot.  In  the  Anabasis  the  battle  is  the 
crisis,  and  Trebizond  the  solution  of  the  first  plot ;  then  comes 
the  really  tragic,  swinging  round  of  Fate,  the  true  "  peripeteia." 
Just  when  the  situation  becomes  so  dramatic  that  the  joyous 
cry  from  the  hill-tnp, "  The  sea !  the  sea !"  has  become  a  proverb, 
and  their  final  escape  is  accomplished  out  of  the  jaws  of  death 
into  the  bosom  of  that  friendly  sea  which  girds  their  islanded 
home;  then  as  a  matter  of  fact,  and  perhaps  in  the  mind  of 
the  narrator,  the  too  cruel  reversal  of  good  fortune.  Persians 
and  savage  tribes,  and  the  inclemencies  of  Armenian  snows, 
or  the  intricacies  of  Kurdistan  defiles,  are  nothing  which 
stout  hearts  cannot  without  too  great  strain  surmount;  but 
at  the  instant  at  which  the  ingenuous  grumbler,  with  Homer 
on   Ilia   lips,  sighs  to  give  up  all  this  forced  marching  and 


^  Ep.adQu.  FralT.  1.  1.  riii.  23. 

*  Xenopfaoii  clearly  waa  wurkiiig  upon  Icgendoiy  ikccoacU  ;  rule  Duncker, 
BrcitcbliBGh,  etc. 
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picket  duty,  preferring  to  tumble  into  a  hammock  and  sail 
away  home  like  Odysseus,^  the  real  troubles  of  the  heroic 
little  band  are  about  to  commence — troubles  chiefly  of  their 
own  countrymen.  Cheirisophus  goes  to  fetch  ships  from  his 
friend  the  Spartan  admiral,  but  his  absence  is  interminable; 
when  after  various  vicissitudes  they  eventually  reach  Europe, 
they  are  regarded,  as  what  indeed  they  partly  are,  a  wolfish 
rabble,  barely  to  be  trusted  if  not  tearing  barbaric  sheep  or 
turning  their  teeth  against  one  another.  The  Spartan  governor- 
general  in  Byzantium  by  a  rme  succeeds  in  kidnapping  and 
knocking  down  to  the  hammer  as  slaves  about  600  of  the  banA 
The  semi-barbarian  Thracian  Seuthes  is  no  better  than  the  civi- 
lised Greek.  Dissension  too  has  broken  up  their  ranks,  and  it 
requires  all  the  piety  of  Xenophon  to  sustain  him  until  tte 
finger  of  Zeus  Meilichios  is  plainly  visible  at  Pergamus,*  when 
"  the  Lacedaemonians,  the  captains  and  the  rest  of  the  generals, 
and  the  soldiers  generally,  united  to  give  him  the  pick  of  horses 
and  cattle  and  other  spoil,  so  that  now  he  could  do  a  friend  i 
good  turn  ;  and  meanwhile  Thimbron  arrived,  and  he  received 
the  Cyreians,  whom  he  incoi-porated  with  the  rest  of  his 
Hellenic  forces,  and  proceeded  to  prosecute  a  war  against  Tissa- 
phernes  and  Pharnabazus." 

In  the  Hdlenica  there  is  a  similar  twofold  climax  corre- 
sponding to  the  well-known  division  of  the  work  :  the  fii^ 
attained  in  the  reconciliation  of  the  Demos  and  the  Eleusinian 
supporters  of  the  Thirty  is  the  finale  of  the  work  of  Thucydides.* 
The  second  and  larger  volume  has  been  described  as  The  JW 
of  Agesilaus,  who  is  certainly  to  some  extent  the  protagonist: 
but  the  pivot  of  the  piece,  the  peripety,  is  the  turn  of  the  tide 
of  Laconian  prosperity,  consequent,  in  the  eyes  of  Xenophon, 
upon  the  lawless  seizure  of  the  Theban  citadel  by  the  Spaitin 
general  Phaebidas.  "  1  do  not  tliink  it  would  be  necessair  to 
ransack  either  Hellenic  or  foreign  history  in  proof  of  the  w- 
position  that  the  divine  powers  are  extreme  to  mark  wh^  is 


*  Odyssey,  xiii. :  "  Then  they  alighted  from  the  benched  ship  upon  the  bad, 
and  first  they  lifted  Odysseus  from  out  the  hollow  ship,  all  as  he  was  in  tk 
sheet  of  linen  and  the  bright  nig,  and  laid  him  yet  heavy  with  slumber  oi 
the  land."— Butcher  and  Lang. 

•  Anab,  vii.  8.  «  JlelUn,  ii.  4,  43, 
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done  amiss,  winking  not  either  at  impiety  or  the  comuiissioti  of 
unhallowed  acts ;  but  at  present  it  is  my  duty  to  confine  myself 
to  the  facta  before  me."^  When  the  end  draws  nigh — not  too 
Boon  indeed,  but  with  a  certain  dimly  realised  dramatic  effect, 
owing  to  the  long- sustained  silence — in  praise  and  blame  alike, 
the  fire  of  the  old  soldier  bums ;  and  the  historian's  tongue  is 
loosed  in  a  panegyric  of  the  strategy  of  Epaminondas,  and  the 
pall  descends  upon  the  great  Theban,  but  upon  Sparta  herself 
Ihe  penumbra  of  total  eclipse.  Nor  is  there  wanting  a  touch  of 
pathos  in  the  half-baffled  realisation  of  the  beginning  of  the  end. 
As  to  Guicciardini,  reviewing  the  posture  of  affairs  after  the 
peace  of  Cambray  *  things  seem  pretty  much  unaltered ;  so  to 
Xenophon  after  Mantinea  the  old  balance  ia  renewed,  or  rather, 
in  the  language  of  the  Greek,  "Wliere  it  was  expected  that 
one  or  other  of  these  fell  combatants  would  rule  an  empire, 
there  set  in  once  more  confusion  worse  confounded  (not  an 
apr^,  hut  worse  anarchy)."  In  the  one  case  really  the  knell  of 
Venice  was  sounded ;  in  the  other  the  prestige  of  humbled 
Sparta  fled  wilh  the  triumphant  spirit  of  her  mighty  rival. 
The  other  questions  connected  with  the  Hellfnica  do  not  fall 
within  the  scope  of  this  Essay,  nor  is  any  attempt  to  harmonise 
the  antique  acceptance  and  the  modem  mistrust  of  the  hi.storian 
liere  offered.  Only  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  title  of  a 
SiKtuot  avyypa<f>evj — a  just  historian  * — has  been  accorded  to 
Xenophon ;  and,  apart  from  the  omissions  extraordinary  to  a 
modem  reader,  it  is  plain  that  the  quality  of  transparency 
which  belongs  to  all  his  writings  holds  here  even  in  the  moral 
import  of  the  word ;  so  that  his  demerits,  if  demerits  they  be, 
amount  to  nothing  worse  than  a  species  of  colour-hlindne^. 
We  know  and  be  does  not  attempt  to  conceal,  the  point  of 
view  from  which  he  writes;  moreover,  as  a  philosopher,  he 
has  a  right  to  his  philosophy,  however  defective  it  may  render 
him  as  a  philosophic  historian,  and  he  makes  no  secret  of 
his  sympathy  with  the  ideal  of  Sparta  and  Lycurgus  (his 
Laconism),  or  for  the  "aristocratic"  sections  of  society.  But 
the  quality  which,  like  the  vigour  and  the  humour  and  the 

'NtUat,  r.i.  'SyrnoDd*,  Agt  nf  De*pola.  iv.  p.  232. 

*  LnoUii,  vidf  tupra,  p.  327. 
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bealthy,  joyous  youthfulness  of  the  AnaboM,  permeaU 
sadder  and  more  sober  production,  is  a  certain  viv 
and  brightness  of  delineation  suited  to  the  clear  sk 
Hellas  and  Asia  Minor,  and  the  sparkling  waves  of  the  J 
and  the  Straita.  What  M.  Renan  has  said  of  the  Acta 
Apostles  may  ho  almost  verbatim  applied  to  this  wc 
"  Une  brise  matinale,  une  odeur  de  mer,  si  j'ose  le  dii 
spirant  quelque  chose  d'all^gre  et  de  fort,  pi^n&tre  tout  le  11 
en  fait  uq  excellent  compagnon  de  voyage ;  le  br^viaire  < 
de  celui  qui  poursuit  des  traces  antiques  sur  les  mers  du  i 
The  HtUenica  is  not  a  dull  book,  and  tlie  period  with  wl 
ia  concerned — however  sad  in  part  and  dishearteniug — is 
tedious.  With  it  in  our  hands  we  bound  over  the  gh 
waves  in  rhythmical  obedience  to  our  beloved  Keleustes.'o 
the  heights  of  besieged  citadels,  or  for  the  moment  are  ( 
with  the  living  persoualitiea  of  a  tumultuous  time.  We 
been  Spartans  and  tramped  along  by  forced  marches  ; 
night,  after  the  destruction  of  a  whole  army  corps,  on  iti 
to  Amyclae  :*  thus  we  proudly  sneaked,  for  fear,  not  so  m 
the  jeers  of  lukewarm  friends  or  half  foes,  as  of  ourselvt 
the  evil  that  might  come  of  it.  We  have  crossed  the  heiy 
Creuais  between  Attica  and  Boeotin,  and  our  shields  havi 
snatched  by  a  violent  tornado  from  us  and  whirled  inl 
abyss.*  We  have  watched  the  deadlock  at  Coroneia,  and  se 
slain  with  their  shields  battered,  their  swords  snapt  off 
hilt, their  daggers  sttll  clutched  between  their  fingers,  etc 
all  these  things,  page  after  page,  has  Xenophon  by  his  i 
graphic  art  and  his  Euripidean  or  Zeuxis-like  skill  *  wrouo 
as ;  80  that  the  feeling  left  on  our  minds  ia  one  of  exhila 
and  content.  Of  course,  if  we  had  had  the  making  of 
days  and  persons,  we  should  have  provided  that  the  hero 
of  Xenophon  should  be  Epaminondas  not  Agesilaus  ■  bi 
gods,  it  seems,  willed  it  otherwise,  and  so  this  matte 
issued  thus. 


'  Bunaii,  Si.  Paul,  pp.  12,  13.  •  Cf.  Orcon.  no.  3.  *. 

'  Nfllm.  iv.  S.  *  Ibid.  V.  i.  17.  '  Jbid.  iv.  3.  19 ;  Ag«tiL  S 

*  Three  inatances,  at  least,  of  wliat  may  be  called  Enripideftn  art,  I 

mentioned,  how  {Jruib.    il    5.   33)  attor  the  generals  were  aeised  « 

army  waited  in  expeotation,  suddenly  sight  was  caught  of  a  nmn  „ 


Before  we  part  with  out  author,  let  ub  briefly  summarise 
certain  things  in  which,  ceasing  to  be  metely  representative  of 
his  days,  he  seema  to  utter  things  to  come.  His  pregnancy  in  a 
variety  of  departments  is  remarkable,  and  to  be  traced  probably 
to  the  underlying  subjectivity  of  his  disposition,  which  takea 
him  as  it  were  out  of  the  ordinary  objective  selling  of  his 
fellows.  Hence  hia  colonisation  schemes  and  higher  specula- 
tions on  the  conquest  of  the  east  already  mentioned, — the  pro- 
phecy here  pointing  through  A^silaus  and  the  rest  to  the 
times  of  Alexander, — but  as  yet  there  aite  many  years  to  run, 
and  Xenophon  will  not  live  to  see  that  day.  Again,  in  hia 
quaai-philosophical  and  political  pamphlets  he  may  be  said  to 
be  pointing  through  Isocrates  and  his  school  to  Aristotle.  In 
his  high  standard  of  moml  self-culture,  ill  the  leapr^pia  of  his 
women,  he  is  anticipative  of  stoicism.  In  just  that  faint 
touch  of  orientalism,  the  unnameahle  somewhat  reminding  us 
of  Mithra  worship  in  the  east ;  possibly  also  in  his  admiration 
of  the  same  Cyrus  who  restored  the  Jews,  he  is  anticipative 
of  the  interbleuding  of  two  worlds — of  Semitic  monotheism 
and  Greek  science.  In  his  purity  aJid  mistrust  of  pleasures 
which  seduce  the  soul,  and  in  his  religiousness  generally,  he 
makes  us  realise  how  the  earth  prepared  herself  for  the  seed 
of  Pauline  Christianity;  nay,  in  a  certain  sense  we  seem  to 
be  aware  of  something  which  we  held  to  be  peculiar  to  Pro- 
testantism. Is  this  a  Hellenic  Havelock  ?  But  not  least  of 
all  this  pregnancy  belongs  to  his  style,  the  antithesis  and  grace 
of  which  have  a  ring  of  Italian  or  Elizabethan  "euphuism."^ 
The  love-stoiy  of  Panthea,  and  the  whole  court  and  courtesy 

wilitlj— the  Amdian  Nickrchus  vho  bod  eacapeil  with  s  wound  in  the  belljr 
— lie  rode  into  ump  holding  hii  entrails  in — to  tell  the  news  ;  or,  ag&in,  how 
{Cj/r.  vi.  4.  9)  Puithea  bade  aad  bat  stont-benrted  farewell  to  her  huiband 
whom  >he  was  not  to  lee  aliTO  again,  and  ran  to  give  a  hurt  kiBS  iinperceived 
to  the  chariot  which  held  him.  Abr«data»  turned  and  looked  npon  her  and 
aaid,  "  B«  itrong  and  of  a  good  conrage,  Panthea,  and  hie  thee  home."  And 
how  [Cyr.  vii.  3.  9)  the  lame  lady  teoderly  kiised  tmd  replaced  the  poor 
diamembered  right  hand  of  her  dead  lord,  which  Cyrus,  unwitting  of  what 
was  done,  had  graoped  it)  friendly  sorrow.    With  CyniB  we  also  weep  for  amne 

'  The  ancienta  fnlly  appreciated  the  fotirtla  or  witchery  of  his  atyle ;  a 
quality  not  to  be  diacemed  in  tranalations  oSered  only  as  reminiacences  of  tha 
writar'a  thought. 
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of  the  prince,  are  as  near  the  romance  of  chivalry  as  aught 
Hellenic  can  be ;  while  last  of  all,  in  the  mere  lucidity  and 
"  plainness  "  of  his  Attic,  not  excluding  foreign  and  poetic  words, 
he  is  the  author  of  what  must  alwajrs  from  the  first  have  been, 
and  in  modem  Hellas  is  probably  destined  in  a  still  higher 
degree  to  become,  the  model  of  expression,  a  transcendental 

Is  the  fame  of  Xenophon  decreasing  ?    That  is  scarcely  cred- 
ible.    At  various  periods  he  has  stood  high  in  the  appreciation 
of  mankind,  and  for  various  reasons ;  nor  is  it  likely  that  any 
partial  obscuration  of  his  brightness  will  last  long.     The  modem 
historic  sense  will  assuredly  remove  the  scales  from  our  eyes. 
Nor  though  it  has  chanced  to  Xenophon,  because   he  wrote 
history,  to  be  weighed  in  the  balances  against  Thucydides,  and 
condemned ;  though  it  has  also  befallen  him,  on  the  ground  of 
his  delineation  of  Socrates,  to  be  compared  with   Plato  and 
voted  no  philosopher ;  though  it  has  been  his  paradoxical  fate 
to  have  stood  somewhat  in  his  own  light,  and,  as  the  author  of 
the  Anabasis,  partly  to  have  effaced  his  own  reputation  as  the 
author  of  less  appreciated  works, — none  of  these  mishaps  aw 
real  misfortunes.     The  "  chef-d'ceuvre,"  Victor  Hugo  has  said, 
"  is  on  a  par  with  the  chef-d'oeuvre,"  or,  as  a  more   ancient 
prophet  words  it, "  One  star  differeth  from  another  star  in  glory." 
The  glory  of  philosophic  history  is  one ;   the  glory  of  Pla- 
tonic philosophy  is  another ;  and  there  is  a  third   glory  of  tie 
"  fair  and  gentle  " — "  beautiful  and  brave  "  Hellenic  culture, 
which  is  Xenophon.     If  pallid,  the  light  of  this   genius  has  a 
lustre  of  its  own,  once  discerned,  not  soon  to  be  lost  sight  of,— 
a  potency  of  tender,  transparent  brightness,  which  invites  the 
gaze,  undimmed  by  the  fiercer  rays,  or  more  mystic  brilliancy, 
of  larger  luminaries  blazing  in  envious  proximity.     But  to  the 
scientific  student  the  spectrum  yielded  by  this  planet  is  of  even 
weightier  importance. 

H.  G.  D. 


POLYBIUS. 


No  ancient  writer  of  equal  interest  and  importance  finds  fewer 
readers  than  Polybius.  It  is  probable  that  for  a  hundred 
Englishmen  familiar  with  Herodotus  and  Thucydides  not  more 
than  three  or  four  would  be  found  who  had  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  the  third  great  Greek  historian.  The  struggle  between 
Kome  and  Carthage  for  the  foremost  place  in  the  world,  and 
its  result  in  the  establishment  of  Roman  domination  over  the 
whole  circle  of  the  Mediterranean  States,  present  a  topic  un- 
surpassed in  history ;  and  in  knowledge,  in  industry,  and  in 
candour,  Polybius  is  not  unworthy  of  hia  subject.  His  own  life 
and  fortunes  are  intimately  involved  in  the  great  events  which 
he  records.  The  Roman  conquest  bore  away  the  Achaean 
statesman,  brought  up  at  the  feet  of  Fhilopoemen,  to  be  a 
prisoner  in  Italy,  a  man  of  literary  leisure,  and  a  cosmopolitan 
student  of  politics ;  it  sent  him  back  to  his  native  land  as  the 
mouthpiece  of  the  conquering  power;  above  all,  it  bound  him 
iu  ties  of  the  closest  intimacy  to  a  Roman  friend.  Hia  life 
seems  framed  as  of  set  purpose  to  mould  the  historian  who  was 
Ui  bridge  over  for  us  the  interval  between  the  Greek  and  the 
Roman  world.  With  all  his  excellences,  it  is  not  probable  that 
Polybius  will  ever  be  widely  read.  He  cannot  command  the 
tones  to  sway  or  impress  the  mind.  His  book  remains  a  store- 
house from  which  the  historian  and  the  antiquary  may  draw, 
rather  than  a  possession  to  enrich  the  mind  of  the  ordinaiy 
render.  Tlie  neglect  which  he  has  experienced  leaves  a  wide 
choice  of  comparatively  fresh  and  unknown  material,  and  may 
justify  the  endeavour  to  give  a  short  account  of  Polybius  and 
liis  work,  with  some  attempts  at  criticism,  and  some  elements 
of  a  judgment  on  his  qualifications  aa  a  writer  of  historj'. 

Polybius  was  by  birth  a  citizen  of  Megalopolis  in  Arcadia, 
L  the  most  vigorous  and  uncompromisiDg  member  of  the  Achfean 
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League.  He  tells  us  with  pride  how  Megalopolis  and  Stym- 
phalus  were  the  only  cities  in  which  Cleomenes  of  Sparta 
could  not  find  a  partisan  or  a  traitor.^  Cleomenes,  with  the 
aid  of  some  Messenians,  to  whom  Megalopolis  had  given  hos- 
pitable shelter,  finally  succeeded  in  surprising  and  capturing 
the  town  (223  B.C.)  The  inhabitants  for  the  most  part  escaped 
and  retired  into  Messenia.  There  a  message  reached  them 
from  the  Spari:an  king,  with  offers  to  restore  their  town  and 
territory  uninjured,  if  only  they  would  separate  themselves 
from  the  Achaean  Federation.  The  refugees  refused  to  hear 
the  letter  to  the  end.  "  They  chose,"  says  their  countryman,* 
"  to  be  deprived  of  their  lands,  their  graves,  their  country,  and 
their  goods,  of  everything,  in  a  word,  that  men  hold  dearest, 
rather  than  flinch  from  their  good  faith  to  their  allies/'  The 
full  wrath  of  Cleomenes  now  fell  on  the  town  itself :  "  he  laid 
it  waste  so  savagely  and  vindictively,  that  no  one  supposed  it 
could  ever  be  made  habitable  again."  ' 

The  victory  of  Antigonus  and  the  Macedonians,  and  the 
extinction  of  the  power  of  Sparta  after  its  brief  flicker  of 
renewed  life  under  Cleomenes,  restored  the  people  of  Megalo- 
polis to  their  ruined  home.  WTiat  followed  is  known  to  us  hy 
Polybius's  account  of  a  commission  granted  by  the  Achaean 
League  to  their  President,  Aratus,  four  years  later,  to  settle 
the  discords  of  Megalopolis ;  the  passage  may  be  worth  quoting 
as  an  illustration  of  the  sort  of  difficulties  which  beset  lie 
internal  politics  of  a  Greek  State : — 

"  Their  spirit  was  unbroken,  but  they  were  crippled  by  want 
of  means,  public  or  private.  And,  as  usual,  when  means  are 
deficient,  controversies  and  jealousies  and  quarrels  were  rife 
amongst  them.  The  first  subject  of  dispute  was  about  the 
fortifications ;  some  thought  they  ought  to  contract  them  to  a 
size  which  would  enable  them  to  make  an  end  of  the  business 
of  building  at  once,  and  also  to  man  them  in  any  sudden 
emergency ;  and  they  attributed  their  present  disaster  to  the 
extent  of  the  works  and  the  difficulty  of  guarding  the  whole 
line.  Besides,  it  was  held  by  some  that  the  landowners  ought 
to  contribute  a  third  of  their  possessions,  so  as  to  fill  up  the 

1  ii.  55.  « ii.  61.  »  ii.  65. 


ranks  by  addition  of  freah  citizena.  The  other  party  would 
neither  submit  to  make  the  city  emaller,  nor  consent  to  cdq- 
tribute  a  third  of  their  land.  But  the  chief  cause  of  contention 
waa  the  constitution  drawn  up  by  Trytanis.  He  was  one  of 
the  leaders  of  the  Peripatetic  sect,  and  had  been  nominated  to 
legislate  for  them  by  Anti(jonus,"^ 

The  Achtean  arbitrator  seems  to  have  been  more  auccesaful 
than  the  Aristotelian  philosopher.  The  difficulties  were  at 
length  settled,  and  the  city  took  its  old  place  in,  the  League. 
Aratus  himself  was  a  native  of  Sikyon.  But  the  other  great 
men  whose  policy  gave  dignity  to  the  laat  years  of  Greek 
freedom,  Philopcenien,  Lycortas,  and  Polybius,  all  sprang  from 
Megalopolis : — 

"  The  League,"  after  years  of  modest  obscurity,  "  at  last 
found  leaders  worthy  to  represent  it,  and  then  it  quickly  mani- 
fested its  power  by  accomplishing  the  noblest  of  tasks,  the 
concord  of  Peloponnesus.  The  credit  of  being  the  originator 
and  pioneer  of  this  pohcy  must  be  assigned  to  Aratus  of  Sikyon; 
l'hilopo}men  of  Megalopolis  was  its  champion,  and  consum- 
mated it  in  action ;  and  its  consolidation  and  subsistence,  up  to 
the  present  time,  is  due  to  Lycortas  and  those  who  followed 
his  lead,"* 

Philopoemen  served  as  a  young  man  under  Antigonus  in  the 
decisive  battle  with  Cleomenea  (221  B.C.),  and  on  the  death  of 
Aratus,  in  213  B.C.,' succeeded  to  the  position  of  foremost  man 
of  the  League.  Lycortas  first  appears  in  the  narrative  in  186 
B.C.,'  and  must  have  been  many  years  junior  to  Philopumen. 
Polybius  was  the  son  of  Lycortas. 

Our  historian  was  thus  brought  up  in  the  midst  of  the  circle 
of  Greek  statesmen  who  staked  their  hopes  upon  the  Achceaa 
League,  and  who,  while  anxious  above  all  things  to  avoid 
collision  with  the  overpowering  strength  of  Rome,  and  willing 
to  appear  as  her  ally  in  all  her  contests  in  the  East,  nevei^ 
theless  strove  to  maintain  an  attitude  of  independence,  and  to 
manage  the  atTaira  of  Greece  without  Itoman  intervention. 
Their  policy  is  summed  up  in  the  rebuke  which  I'hilopa*men 
administered  to  Arista^nus,  the  leader  of  the  Itoman  party: 


"  Man,  why  are  you  in  such  haste  to  behold  the  fate  that  waiu 
for  Greece?" 

Polybius  was  selected  as  the  youth  who  was  to  bear  the  urn 
containing  the  ashes  of  PhiIopo?inen  to  the  tomb  (183  B.C.). 
The  first  reference  in  his  History'  to  bis  owu  personal  recol- 
lection is  the  record  of  a  political  conversation  held  by 
Philopcemen  two  years  before  bis  death,  in  the  presence  of 
Polyhius,  in  which  the  young  man  silently  disapproved  tbe 
eoncluaions  of  tbe  President.  Polybiua  afterwards  wrote  a 
biography  of  Philopoamen,  which  has  not  been  preserved.  In 
his  Hiatoiy,  while  freely  criticising  some  of  Philopcemen's 
actions,  he  always  shows  a  loyal  respect  and  affection  for  the 
memory  of  his  leader. 

We  next  find  Polybiua,  three  years  later  (180  B.C.).  selected 
as  one  of  the  ambassadors  who  were  to  renew  the  alliance  of 
the  AchEeans  with  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  king  of  Egypt.  He 
tells  us*  that  at  this  time  be  was  too  young  to  be  legally 
qualified  for  the  post,  but  was  nevertheless  chosen  on  accounl 
of  tbe  friendly  relations  existing  between  his  father,  Lycorlas, 
and  the  Egj'ptian  Court.  The  death  of  Ptolemy  rendered  thn 
mission  abortive. 

We  now  pass  on  to  the  year  169  B.C.  The  great  struggle 
between  Perseus  and  tbe  Romans  was  at  its  height.  Lycortas, 
Polyhius,  and  Archon  had  succeeded  Philopoemen  as  leaders  of 
the  moderate  party  among  the  Achteana,  which  had  to  steer  a 
difficult  and  dangerous  course  between  the  servile  tools  of 
Rome  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  reckless  partisans  of  Macedon 
on  the  other.  Their  attitude  of  neutrality  had  caused  offence 
at  Rome,  and  the  Roman  commissioners  sent  by  Mancinus,  the 
consul  of  tbe  previous  year,  are  said  to  have  intended  to 
denounce  them  all  as  secret  supporters  of  Macedon,  but  to  have 
been  deterred  by  the  utter  lack  of  evidence  against  them.' 

Polybius,  convinced  that  action  was  necessary,  now 
separated  from  the  policy  of  his  father,  who  still  counselled 
neutrality,  and  declared,  along  with  Arahou,  for  an  alliaaca 
with  Rome,  Archon  was  thereupon  elected  President  for  J 
year,  with  Polybius  for  Master  of  the  Horse.* 
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It  was  now  formally  resolved  to  raise  a  general  levy  of  the 
Achfean  forces,  to  assist  the  Romans  against  Macedon;  and 
while  his  chief  was  collecting  the  troops,  Polybiiis  was 
despatched  into  Thessaly  to  inform  the  consul,  Marcius 
Philippus,  of  their  approach.  Marciua,  while  thanking  the 
Ach^ans,  declined  the  proffered  assistance.  The  levy  was 
countermanded,  but  Polybius  remained  in  the  Eoman  camp, 
and  took  part  in  the  campaign.  Afterwards,  hy  direction  of 
the  consul,  he  returned  home  to  relieve  the  AchiEans  from 
the  burden  of  a  requisition  of  5000  troops  which  had  been 
made  on  them  by  a  subordinate  Koman  officer  who  had  the 
command  in  Epirus.* 

It  was  probably  about  this  time  that  Polybius  introduced  a 
system  of  telegraphy  for  use  in  war.  Preconcerted  fire-signala 
had  long  been  used.  We  hear  of  "  hostile  "  and  "  friendly  " 
signals,  i.e.  "  danger,"  and  "  all's  well ;  "*  and  this  principle 
had  been  elaborated  by  ingenious  contrivances  which  enabled 
a  longer  or  shorter  display  of  the  light  to  indicate  this  or  that 
message;*  but  its  use  was  necessarily  limited  to  the  con- 
veyance of  information  that  was  expected,  and  for  which  the 
signals  could  be  arranged  beforehand.  Tlie  new  system  was  to 
telegraph  single  letters  instead  of  sentences.  The  idea  was 
due,  says  Polybius,*  to  Cleoxenus  and  Democleitus ;  but  he 
himself  was  the  first  to  work  it  out  in  practice.  The  alphabet 
was  written  out  on  five  tablets,  each  containing  five  letters. 
The  signal- station  consisted  of  two  lie  aeon -towers.  The 
number  of  lamps  displayed  on  the  left-hand  beacon  showed 
the  tablet  to  be  referred  to;  that  on  the  right  showed  the 
number  of  the  letter  signalled  in  its  own  tablet.  Thus,  one 
lamp  to  the  left  and  three  to  the  right  indicates  the  third  letter 
in  the  first  tablet,  7.  Two  lamps  displayed  to  the  left  and  one 
to  the  right  means  the  first  letter  on  the  second  tablet,  f.  In 
this  way  letter  after  letter  might  he  telegraphed,  until  a  com- 
plete message  was  conveyed. 

Next  year  we  find  Polybius  nominated  as  lieutenant  to  his 

'uviii.  11.  "xii.  12  «. 

*  Id  the  ifatcm  described  io  x.  44,  Ihii  wsa  maDBged  by  a  sort  ol  water- 
clock  set  nmnitig  A  each  ataticiii  m  long  m  the  light  iru  displayed. 
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father,  who  was  to  lead  a  small  Achaean  contingent  to  Egypt 
at  the  request  of  the  sons  of  the  late  king,  to  aid  in  protecting 
them  against  the  Syrians.  It  may  seem  strange  that  those  who 
aspired  to  the  position  of  the  leading  statesmen  of  Peloponnesus 
should  have  been  content  to  become  the  captains  of  a  body  of 
twelve  hundred  men  who  were  to  serve  as  mercenaries  in  a 
foreign  country.  But  such  an  adventure  was  quite  in  character 
with  the  habits  of  the  Greek  statesmen  of  the  day.  Even 
Philopoemen  more  than  once  employed  an  interval  of  leisure 
from  Peloponnesian  politics,  by  serving  as  a  soldier  of  fortune 
in  the  constant  wars  between  the  petty  townships  of  Crete. 
In  the  present  case,  Lycortas  and  his  son  doubtless  felt  that 
their  game  was  played  out  in  Greece.  The  fate  of  the  Mace- 
donian monarchy  could  no  longer  be  doubtful  to  such  keen 
observers ;  and  with  the  complete  victory  of  Rome  would  come 
the  domination  in  Greece  of  the  party  which  had  thrown  away 
all  regard  for  right  and  patriotism,  and  resolved  to  know  no 
rule  of  conduct  except  the  rule  of  subserviency  to  every  whim 
of  a  Eoman  commissioner.  Thus  the  prospect  of  an  honourable 
exile,  with  some  chance  of  glory  and  booty,  was  not  unaccept- 
able to  the  Achaean  chiefs.  Their  rival  Callicrates  urged  that 
there  was  no  occasion  for  an  armed  contingent,  and  that  it 
would  be  enough  to  send  an  embassy  to  mediate  between  the 
belligerents.  The  matter  was  on  the  point  of  being  decided  in 
favour  of  Lycortas,  when  a  letter  was  brought  into  the  assembly 
from  Marcius  Philippus,  requesting  that  the  Achaeans  would 
support  a  mission  of  mediation  which  the  Eomans  were  sending 
to  Egypt.  The  request  was  taken  as  a  command,  and  the  pro- 
posal for  an  armed  expedition  was  withdrawn.^ 

These  instances  of  compliance  did  not  serve  to  covert  the 
impending  danger.  Perseus  was  defeated  and  made  prisoner, 
and  ten  commissioners  were  sent  by  the  Senate  to  arrange,  in 
concert  with  the  victorious  general,  -^milius  Paullus,  the 
affairs  of  the  peninsula  (167-165  B.C.).  This  was  the  oppor- 
tunity of  Callicrates  and  the  so-called  "  Eoman  party."  They 
denounced  all  their  opponents  as  enemies  of  Eome,  and  the 
commissioners  were  only  too  ready  to  lend  an  ear  to  their 
calumnies,     -^milius  Paullus  himself  disapproved  the  action 

1  xxix.  8-10. 


of  the  commission.'  The  papers  of  Perseus  were  ransackeil  in 
vain  for  proofs  of  complicity.  But  the  judges  had  made  up 
theit  minds  beforehand.  We  are  not  informed  of  the  fate  of 
Lycortaa ;  but  Polybiua  was  one  of  a  thousand  of  the  leading 
men  of  the  Achieans  who  were  deported  to  Italy,  nominally  to 
await  a  trial  before  the  Senate  on  the  charges  brought  against 
them.  No  trial  ever  took  place:  the  suspected  persona  were 
detained  year  after  year  in  Italy,  and  the  Senate  put  aside 
every  petition  either  for  the  investigation  of  their  guilt  or  for 
leave  to  return  to  their  country.  In  Greece  the  popular 
indignation  against  the  sycophants  who  had  procured  their 
ruin  was  intense.  The  children  as  they  came  from  school  used 
the  privilege  of  infancy  to  shout  "  traitor "  after  them  in  the 
street.  If  one  of  them  gained  a  prize  in  the  public  gamea,  the 
announcemeat  of  hia  name  was  gi-eeted  with  storms  of  hissing, 
If  one  of  them  used  the  public  hatha,  no  one  else  would  enter 
until  the  bath-man  had  let  out  all  the  water  and  put  in  fresh; 
"  for  every  one  thought  he  would  he  polluted  by  washing  in 
the  water  which  Callicrates  or  Andronidas  had  touched."* 

At  length,  after  seventeen  years,  when  death  had  thinned 
the  ranks  of  the  exiles,  and  it  became  evident  that,  as  Cato 
said,  "  the  only  question  that  remained  was  whether  the  under- 
titkers  of  Italy  or  of  Greece  were  to  have  the  burying  of  them," 
tlie  remnant,  to  the  number  of  three  hundred,  were  released. 
ileanwhile  their  native  land,  stripped  of  its  best  citizens,  had 
been  torn  by  factions.  Servility  had  been  followed  by  reaction. 
In  their  despair  men  plunged  into  wild  schemes  of  resistance 
to  Rome,  and  of  savage  vengeance  on  their  domestic  enemies. 
Home  was  in  no  temper  to  pardon  ;  her  sentences  were  harsh 
and  humiliating ;  the  party  of  revolt  got  the  upper  haud,  and 
H  hopeless  war  followed  (146  B.C.). 

•■  Fortune,"  Polybius  says,*  "  strove  to  save  Greece ;  but  the 
folly  of  the  rulers  trampled  all  her  gifts  underfoot  At  lost,  as 
the  only  means  of  salvation,  she  granted  a  complete  and  speedy 
defeat,  before  the  Komans  had  time  to  be  exasperated  by  resist- 
ance, or  the  revolutionists  to  be  encouraged  to  fresh  excesses 
by  a  momentary  triimiph." 

His  exile   in  Italy  was  the  turning-point  of  the  life  of 

■  xzz.  10.  *  XII.  20.  '  il  5  (abridged). 
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Polybius.  It  removed  him  from  political  conflicts;  it  gave 
him  at  once  leisure  for  his  great  work,  and  rare  opportunities 
for  observing  events  and  collecting  information.  He  became 
the  friend  of  the  most  eminent  Romans  of  the  day.  We  find 
him  accompanying  Scipio  in  Africa,  and  Mummius  in  Greece. 
His  influence  at  Rome  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  he  had 
interest  enough  to  procure  for  the  Locrians  of  Italy  a  much- 
coveted  exemption  from  service  in  the  Spanish  and  Dalmatian 
wars.^ 

Apart  from  his  labours  as  a  historian,  the  interest  of 
Polybius*8  life  henceforth  centres  round  two  points :  first,  his 
position  as  mediator  between  his  countrymen  and  the  con- 
querors; and  secondly,  the  romantic  friendship  which  united 
him  to  the  younger  Scipio. 

Polybius  returned  to  Greece  to  see  the  political  ideal  of  his 
youth  rudely  shattered.  Corinth,  the  capital  of  the  Achaeans, 
was  destroyed  under  his  eyes,  and  he  records  how  he  saw  the 
choicest  pictures  of  Greece  lying  on  the  ground,  and  the  Roman 
soldiers  using  them  as  boards  to  play  dice  on.*  Polybius  had 
the  satisfaction  of  pleading  with  success  for  the  preservation  of 
the  statues  of  Aratus  and  Philopoemen,  which  some  of  the 
more  brutal  of  the  Romans  wished  to  destroy.*  But  the 
Achaean  League,  their  true  monument,  was  swept  away  beyond 
all  hope  of  restitution.  In  the  bitterness  of  his  heart  Polybius 
exclaims  that  it  would  be  better  to  be  even  as  Carthace : — 

"  Though  the  fate  of  Carthage  might  seem  to  be  the  greatest 
of  all  possible  calamities,  yet  one  may  well  regard  that  which 
then  befel  Greece  as  not  less,  or  even  in  some  respects  greater. 
For  the  former,  their  end  is  their  plea  with  posterity,*  but  the 
latter  have  left  not  so  much  as  a  plausible  excuse  for  those 
who  would  fain  plead  their  cause.  The  Carthaginians,  at  the 
moment  of  their  fall,  perished  from  off  the  face  of  the  earth, 
and  were  thenceforth  insensible  of  their  misfortunes :  but  the 
Greeks  look  on  at  their  own  calamities,  and  hand  down  their 
losses  as  an  inheritance  to  their  children's  children  ;  so  that  just 
as  we  count  those  who  live  on  under  torture  more  wretched 


^  xii.  5.  *  xl.  7.  •  xl,  8. 

*  Ttywov  ((TXiiTov  ^iroKo-ylai  ye  irpds  toj>s   iinyiyvofUvoxn  irepl   aifniaw  dWXiror. 
Compare  Shakespeare's  ''  If  not,  the  end  of  life  cancels  all  bonds.*' 
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than  those  who  expire  under  their  torments,  so  we  ahould 
esteem  the  fate  of  the  Greeks  yet  more  pitiable  than  that  which 
befel  the  Carthaginians."' 

Worse  than  all,  Polyhius  felt  that  hia  countrymen  had 
brought  their  fate  on  themselves,  and  that  it  was  his  duty  as  a 
historian  to  expose  their  faults,  and  to  give  his  verdict  against 
them.  There  is  something  pathetic  in  the  contrast  between 
his  feelings  as  a  Greek  and  the  sternness  of  his  historical 
judgment  :-— 

"  Some  perhaps  will  bknie  me  and  think  that  I  write  in  a 
hostile  spirit,  I  who  ought  of  all  men  to  palliate  the  errors  of 
the  Greeks.  But  I  hold  that  men  of  sense  will  never  esteem 
him  a  true  friend  who  shrinks  through  fear  from  downright 
speaking,  nor  him  a  good  citizen  who  deserts  the  truth  because 
of  any  offence  it  may  give  at  the  moment.  It  is  unpardonable 
for  the  historian  to  set  anything  whatever  above  the  tnith,  A 
record  handed  down  to  posterity  extends  to  more  persons  and 
to  a  further  time  than  words  uttered  for  a  present  purpose ; 
and  bearing  this  in  mind,  the  writer  ought  to  make  truth  his 
first  object,  and  his  hearers  to  welcome  this  disposition.  At 
the  time  of  these  disasters  it  was  my  part,  as  a  Greek  for  the 
Greeks,  to  give  them  my  aid  in  all  ways,  defending  them, 
palliating  their  faults,  deprecating  the  anger  of  the  conquerors  ; 
and  this  I  did  then  and  there  with  all  sincerity.  But  I  here 
record  for  posterity  the  memory  of  the  events,  nntinged  with 
any  animosity,  not  seeking  to  please  for  the  moment  the  ears 
of  my  readers,  but  to  edify  their  minds  and  save  them  from 
committing  the  same  faults  again.  And  so  I  leave  this 
subject."  * 

It  is  characteristic  of  Polybins  that  he  threw  himself  with 
all  his  might  into  the  task  of  making  the  best  of  the  disastrous 
circumstances,  and  of  alleviating  as  far  as  possible  the  subjec- 
tion of  his  countrymen.  He  had  thoroughly  won  the  confidence 
of  the  Romans,  and  was  now  selected  by  them  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Imperial  power  in  Greece  during  the  period  of 
transition.  Polybius'a  own  opinions  were  democratic,  and  hia 
party  had  always  rested  on  popular  support ;  but  now  he  was 
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constrained  to  arrange  the  affairs  of  each  state  in  accordance 
with  the  oligarchical  models  which  their  Boman  masteis 
preferred.  We  subjoin  his  own  account  of  this  painful  but 
necessary  and  honourable  task : — 

"  The  ten  commissionei-s  having  completed  these  arrange- 
ments sailed  for  Italy  early  in  the  spring,  leaving  behind  in 
view  of  all  Greece  an  honourable  specimen  of  Boman  policy. 
At  their  departure  they  instructed  Polybius  to  make  a  progress 
through  the  various  states,  and  to  clear  up  any  points  about 
which  people  were  in  uncertainty,  until  they  should  get  accus- 
tomed to  the  constitution  and  the  laws.  And  this  charge  he 
fulfilled  in  process  of  time,  so  that  men  acquiesced  in  the  con- 
stitution which  had  been  given  them,  and  no  obscurity  remained 
about  any  point  of  law,  public  or  private."  ^ 

Polybius  regarded  this  labour  as  the  most  useful  and 
important  of  his  life.  His  countrymen  recognised  his  services 
with  gratitude,  and  set  up  his  statue  where  he  would  be  best 
pleased  to  have  it,  side  by  side  with  those  of  Aratus  and 
Philopoemen.* 

We  turn  with  relief  from  the  melancholy  spectacle  of  the 
enslavement  of  Greece  to  the  story  of  the  friendship  of  Polybius 
and  Scipio  ^Emilianus. 

Scipio  was  by  birth  the  son  of  -Slmilius  Paullus,  but  was 
adopted  when  a  child  by  the  son  of  Scipio  Africanus  the  elder, 
the  conqueror  of  Hannibal.  The  early  death  of  his  adoptive 
father  left  young  Scipio  the  possessor  of  a  great  fortune,  and  the 
inheritor  of  the  first  name  in  Kome.  He  was  hardly  more  than 
a  boy  when  he  accompanied  Paullus  in  the  war  against  Perseus. 
After  the  victory  his  lather  gave  him  the  free  run  of  the  royal 
forests  of  Macedon.  These  had  been  jealously  preserved  for 
years ;  the  sport  they  afibrded  was  the  finest  then  to  be  found 
in  the  world,  and  young  Scipio  was  happy  as  a  king  ^  in  his 
magnificent  playground.  When  he  returned  to  Italy  he  shunned 
the  morning  calls  and  the  practice  in  the  law-courts,  which 
occupied  the  time  of  other  young  nobles.  They  strove,  says 
Polybius,  to  keep  themselves  before  the  eye  of  the  world  by 
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being  constantly  in  the  Forum.  Scipio  fonnd  in  his  friend' 
Polybius  &  passionate  lover  of  sport,  and  the  two  spent  their 
days  together  in  the  chase.  Scipio's  daring  exploits  in  the 
hunting-field  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth.  "  Before  long  he 
outstripped  all  his  contemporaries,  and  gained  an  unprecedented 
reputation,  though  the  way  he  took  to  acquire  it  ran  counter  to 
all  the  hahita  and  customs  of  the  Romans."  * 

The  beginning  of  their  intimacy  must  be  told  in  Polyhius's 
■worda.^ 

"  As  the  process  of  our  story  and  the  period  of  events  bring 
usto  thisfamily.Iwish  now  to  fulfil, for  the  benefit  of  the  curious, 
the  promise  I  held  out  in  the  last  book.  I  undertook  to  relate 
why  and  how  the  reputation  of  Scipio  in  Rome  rose  to  such  a 
height  and  burst  forth  into  such  unexpected  lustre ;  and  further, 
how  the  affection  and  the  intimacy  between  him  and  Polybius 
became  so  strong,  that  not  only  did  the  fame  of  it  reach  through- 
out Italy  and  Greece,  but  even  distant  nations  heard  the  story  of 
their  friendship  and  association.  I  have  already  stated  that 
their  first  relations  arose  out  of  reading  books  together  and 
literary  conversation.  As  their  intimacy  advanced,  Fabius  and 
Scipio,  the  sons  of  PauUus,  begged  of  the  prietor  to  have  Poly- 
bius remain  at  Rome,  when  the  other  Achicans  who  were  under 
detention  were  interned  in  the  country  towns  of  Italy.  After 
this  they  were  constantly  in  one  another'."!  society.  One  day 
the  three  walked  together  out  of  the  house  of  Fabius,  and  Fabius 
took  the  turn  towards  the  Forum,  while  Polybius  and  Scipio 
went  in  the  other  direction,  As  they  walked.  Scipio,  blushing 
scarlet,  and  in  subdued  and  gentle  tones  spoke  thus  : — '  How  is 
it,  Polybius.  we  have  been  dining,  two  brothers  together,  and 
yet  you  always  talk  to  Fabius,  and  put  your  questions  and 
address  your  remarks  to  him  and  set  me  aside  ?  It  is  clear  that 
you  share  the  opinion  which  I  hear  my  fellow-citizens  have  of 
me:  they  think  me  tame  and  dull,  unlike  a  Roman  in  character 
and  action  because  I  do  not  choose  to  speak  in  the  courts  ;  and 
they  say  that  I  am  not  the  stuff  for  the  head  of  such  a  house  as 
I  am  sprung  from ;  and  this  grieves  tne  to  the  heart'    Polybius 
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wus  astounded  to  hear  the  lad  (for  he  was  not  more  than  eighteen 
years  old  at  the  time)  begin  the  conversation  in  this  strain,  and 
he  replied,  *  For  heaven's  sake,  Scipio,  do  not  speak  so,  or  let 
such  notions  enter  your  head.  I  am  not  despising  you  or  set- 
ting you  aside ;  far  from  it,  but  as  your  brother  is  the  elder, 
when  we  are  in  company  I  begin  with  him,  and  refer  my 
remarks  and  plans  to  his  decision,  and  lean  on  his  judgment, 
assuming  that  you  share  his  views.  But  you  astonish  me  when 
you  say  that  you  are  too  gentle  for  the  son  of  such  a  house ; 
this  reserve  is  the  best  evidence  of  force  of  character.  For  my 
part  I  would  gladly  devote  myself  as  your  fellow-worker  to 
make  you  in  speech  and  action  worthy  of  your  ancestors.  For 
in  the  studies,  into  which  you  now  throw  your  interests  and 
your  efforts,  neither  you  nor  your  brother  will  have  any  lack  of 
ready  helpers  ;  for  I  see  that  a  throng  of  such  persons  is  pouring 
over  from  Greece.  But  in  the  matters  which  now  distress  you, 
as  you  say,  I  think  you  will  not  find  any  fitter  companion  and 
fellow- worker  than  myself.'  Before  Poly  bins  had  done  speak- 
ing, Scipio  seized  his  hand  with  both  his  own,  and  pressing  it 
fervently,  excljiimed — '  Would  that  I  might  see  the  day  when 
you  will  make  me  your  fii-st  interest  and  be  my  comrade.  From 
that  day  forth  I  shall  feel  that  I  am  not  unworthy  of  my  house 
and  my  ancestors.'  Polybius  was  charmed  with  the  fervour  and 
open-heartedness  of  the  lad,  but  was  not  without  misgiving  as 
he  thought  of  the  greatness  of  his  house  and  the  wealth  and 
station  of  its  members.  But  from  the  time  of  this  compact 
young  Scipio  would  never  part  from  Polybius,  and  preferred  his 
society  to  everything  else.  And  as  time  went  on,  and  the 
friends  found  each  otlier  faithful  through  the  course  of  an  un- 
broken intimacy,  they  conceived  for  one  another  an  affection 
and  devotion  as  of  kindred  or  brethren." 

Apart  from  its  interest  as  an  account  of  this  notable  friend- 
ship, the  passage  is  instructive  as  showing  that  Scipio,  like 
most  great  orators,  was  a  man  of  nervous  and  sensitive  tempera- 
ment. In  later  years,  when  he  had  overcome  his  reserve  and 
shyness,  he  was  a  master  of  impassioned  outbursts  of  invectiva 
When  the  Roman  mob,  swollen  with  a  motley  throncr  of  en- 
franchised slaves,  tried  to  shout  him  down  whilst  speakin^,  he 
exclaimed,  "  Silence,  you  to  whom  Italy  is  not  mother  but  step- 
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mother ;  "  and  as  the  clamour  rose  again,  "  Do  you  think  I  will 
fear  those  let  loose,  whom  I  brought  in  chains  to  the  slave- 
market  ? " 

Another  anecdote  of  Polybiua's  life  in  Rome  shows  the 
historiitn  in  a  somewhat  unexpected  light,  as  a  man  with  a 
love  for  an  adventure,  and  reatly  to  nin  a  considerable  risk 
from  a  good-nalured  wish  to  help  an  acquaintauce  in  difficulty. 
Demetrius,  a  grandson  of  Antiochus  the  Great,  had  been  shame- 
fully treated  by  the  Roman  senate.  He  had  been  sent  to  Rome 
when  a  child,  as  a  hostage  on  behalf  of  his  father,  Seleucns, 
who  was  then  king  of  Syria.  Seleucns  died,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  brother,  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  Demetrius  now  claimed 
release  ;  for  he  was  no  sort  of  hostage  for  the  behaviour  of  hia 
uncle,  who  would  have  been  glad  enough  to  see  liim  out  of  the 
way.  The  Senate  refused  his  petition.  In  process  of  time 
Antiochus  died,  and  Demetrius,  as  the  eldest  member  of  the 
family,  was  the  lawful  heir  to  the  throne.  The  Senate,  how- 
ever, preferred  to  acknowledge  the  young  son  of  Antiochus, 
and  sent  commissioners,  nominally  to  act  as  guardians  to  the 
infant  prince.  These  commissioners,  acting  on  instmctions 
from  Rome,  proceeded  to  burn  the  ships  of  their  ward,  to  ham- 
string Ilia  elcpbauts,  and  to  weaken  the  kingdom  by  every 
means  in  their  power.  The  ministers  whom  they  set  up  were 
notorio\is  for  misgovernnient,  and  were  hated  by  the  people ; 
and  there  was  no  doubt  that  if  Demetrius  could  once  set  foot 
in  Syria  he  would  be  received  with  acclamation.  The  preten- 
der was  jealously  detained  in  Italy,  where  he  consoled  himself 
with  wine  and  hunting.  This  last  amuiiement  brought  hiiu 
into  contact  with  Polybius:  he  confided  his  troubles  to  him, 
and  Polybius  resolved  to  plan  bis  escape.  He  persuaded  a 
Greek  friend,  who  was  at  Rome  on  a  mission  from  Ptolemy,  to 
charter  a  vessel  as  if  for  his  own  return  to  Egypt.  At  the  last 
moment  the  Alexandrine  envoy  sent  word  to  the  captain  of  the 
vessel  that  business  detained  him  in  Rome,  and  that  he  would 
send  in  his  stead  some  friends  with  important  letters  for  home. 
Demetrius,  to  avoid  suspicion,  sent  out  bis  servants  with  dogs 
and  nets,  instructing  them  to  meet  him  at  Circeii  for  a  hunting 
party.  He  then  went  to  dinner  at  the  house  of  a  friend. 
Polybius  was  at  the  time  confined  to  his  bed  by  illness,  and 
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was  uneasy  for  fear  that  Demetrius  should  spoil  everything  by 
getting  drunk  at  his  dinner-party.  He  therefore  sent  one  of 
his  slaves  with  a  sealed  packet  which  was  to  be  silently  placed 
in  Demetvius's  hand  at  the  dinner-tabla  The  letter  when 
op>ened  contained  no  signature,  but  only  a  string  of  wise  say- 
ings extracted  from  the  poets  about  the  virtues  of  sobriety, 
resolution,  and  prompt  action.  Demetrius  took  the  hint  and 
retired  from  table.  He  left  Rome,  as  if  to  joiu  the  hunters  at 
Circeii,  and  hurried  on  board  the  ship  which  was  moored  at 
Ostia.  The  captain  had  not  the  least  suspicion  who  was  his 
passenger,  and  set  sail  immediately.  It  was  not  till  the  fourth 
day  that  Demetrius's  retinue,  uneasy  at  his  breaking  his  appoint- 
ment at  Circeii,  returned  to  Rome  and  gave  the  alarm  ;  and  by 
the  time  the  matter  came  to  the  ears  of  the  government, 
Demetrius  was  beyond  the  Straits  of  Messina  He  recovered 
his  kingdom  without  much  difficulty;  but  the  maxims  on 
sobriety,  which  Polybius  had  been  so  careful  to  copy  out  for 
him,  failed  to  impress  him  permanently,  and  hard  drinkin<; 
soon  put  an  end  to  his  life.  The  plans  of  his  Greek  friends 
were  so  well  laid,  that  no  suspicion  seems  to  have  been  aroused 
as  to  their  part  in  the  escape,  till  Polybius  himself  told  the 
story  years  after  in  the  course  of  his  narrative.^ 

The  great  business  of  Polybius's  life  was  the  collection  of 
materials  for  his  History.  He  had  the  advantage  of  living  at 
the  capital,  in  the  v^vy  centre  of  political  events,  yet  with  the 
leisure  and  impartiality  of  a  spectator.  He  was  the  most  un- 
wearied and  conscientious  collector  of  information.  He  knew 
that  his  work  would  be  read  by  Roman  critics,  and  he  specially 
appeals  to  them  to  confirm  the  accuracy  of  his  account  of 
Roman  institutions.  He  has  the  true  instinct  of  a  crreat 
historian  in  dealing  with  original  documents.  He  does  not 
load  his  pages  with  references  to  petty  inscriptions,  and  he 
laughs  good-humouredly  at  Timneus,*  a  sort  of  Dryasdust,  who 
would  pounce  with  delight  on  an  error  of  three  months  in  the 
synchronism  of  Athenian  archons  and  Argive  priestesses,  and 
"  who  pried  into  what  was  written  on  the  columns  in  the  back 
premises  of  temples  and  the  compacts  of  hospitality   on  the 
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door-postfl."  But  where  inscriptions  will  throw  light  on  any 
questions  that  lie  along  the  main  lines  of  the  history,  he  spares 
no  trouble  to  avail  himself  of  them.  Finding  contradictory 
accounts  of  the  various  treaties  between  Home  and  Carthage, 
lie  studied  and  tranBlat«d  the  originals,  some  of  them  written 
in  language  so  archaic  as  to  be  almost  unintelligible  to  the 
Romans  of  his  day.^  If  he  gives  the  numbers  of  Hannibal's 
army  at  different  dates,  it  is  always  on  the  authority  of  an 
inscription  set  up  by  Hannibal  himself  at  the  Lacinian  pro- 
montory before  he  left  Italy .^  For  events  before  his  time,  or 
out  of  the  reach  of  his  personal  knowledge,  Polybiua  bunted 
up  the  evidence  of  eye-witnesses.  He  still  found  men  alive 
who  remembered  the  passage  of  Hannibal  over  the  Alps.'  He 
L-hecked  the  Roman  accounts  of  the  Punic  Wars  by  cross- 
fjuestioning  Carthaginians,  and  he  refers  especially  to  the  infor- 
mation given  him  by  Massinissa,  the  veteran  king  of  N'umidia, 
who  had  fought  under  the  first  Scipio,  and  who  lived  to  see  the 
lieginning  of  the  Third  Punic  War.*  In  his  account  of  the 
obscure  negotiations  of  Perseus  and  Eumenes  (a  matter  in 
regard  to  which  modem  historians  have  been  inclined  to  throw 
doubt  on  the  veracity  of  Polybius),  we  find  that  he  gathered  his 
information  from  the  Macedonian  courtiers  who  were  privy  to 
the  tTHRBaction.^ 

Polybius  travelled  far  and  wide  to  see  with  his  own  eyes 
the  scenes  of  the  events  he  describes.  He  points  out  most 
fairly  the  disadvantages  under  which  previous  writers  had  lain 
in  their  geographical  descriptions.  Eye-witnesses  of  distant 
countries  were  rare ;  and  even  these  were  hampered  hy  the 
difficulties  of  language  and  the  dangers  of  savage  lands,  and  had 
every  temptation  to  eke  out  their  scanty  information  by  the 
invention  of  mere  travellers'  stories.  So  far,  then,  from  blaming 
his  predecessors  for  their  mistakes,  he  would  rather  give  them 
all  credit  for  any  advance  in  knowledge  which  they  effected, 

"  But  in  our  day  Asia,  by  the  conquests  of  Alexander,  and 
the  rest  of  the  world,  by  the  supremacy  of  the  Romans,  have 
Iwcome  almost  everywhere  accessible  by  sea  and  by  land ;  and 
the  same  events,  by  withdrawing  from  men  of  energy  all  objects 
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of  ambition  in  war  and  politics,  have  given  occasion  b 
interest  and  curioBity  about  those  other  subjects ;  an 
it  is  incumhent  on  us  to  acquire  better  and  more  a 
knowledge  of  what  was  before  obscure.  This  it  shall 
endeavour  to  set  forth  in  its  place,  and  this  was  mj  cl 
centive  to  underfjo  the  dangers  and  hardships  of  joun 
Libya,  Spain,  and  Gaul,  and  on  the  sea  that  forma  the 
Iwundary  of  thesti  countries." ' 

He  is  thus  able  to  speak  from  personal  measurement! 
plan  of  the  city  of  Carthagena ;'  and  he  followed  the  fa 
of  Hannibal  across  the  Aljs  that  he  might  be  the 
quaUfied  to  write  the  history  of  his  passage.*  Unfortu 
I'olybius's  power  of  graphic  delineation  of  localities 
equal  to  his  industry,  and  his  account  of  Hannibal's  rou 
far  short  of  the  clear  and  exact  description  which  he  is 
to  promise  his  readers. 

Polybius  makes  use  of  his  notes  of  travel  to  enrich  hi 
with  much  curious  information  about  the  countries  tl 
which  he  passed.  The  fertihty  of  Spain,  for  instance,  i 
trated  by  elaborate  statistics  of  the  price  of  commi 
evidently  gained  from  personal  experience.*  The  i 
history  of  the  island  of  Corsica  gives  him  an  opportu 
correcting  his  rival  Timams,  on  whose  blunders  he 
comments  with  satisfaction. 

"  His  assertions  about  the  island  of  Corsica  are  on  i 
with  his  random  talk  about  Libya.  He  states,  in  hia  a 
of  Corsica,  in  the  second  book,  that  it  contains  numi 
wild  goats,  sheep,  and  oxen ;  and  likewise  deer,  hares,  ^ 
and  other  game  ;  and  that  the  inhabitants  employ  then 
in  hunting  these,  and  make  the  chase  tlie  business  o 
lives.  Now,  in  that  island,  far  from  there  being  wild  g» 
oxen,  there  is  not  so  much  as  a  hare,  a  wolf,  or  a  stag,  n 
other  animals  of  the  sort,  excepting  only  foxes,  rabbH 
wild  sheep.  The  rabbit  at  a  dbtance  looks  like  a  small 
but  when  you  come  to  handle  it,  it  is  quite  distinct  i 
form  and  in  the  taste  of  its  flesh,  and  it  generally  lives 
ground.     The  fact  is,  that  the  animals  of  the  country  ha 
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appearance  of  being  wild,  for  the  foUo"wing  reason.  The  berda- 
men  are  not  able  to  follow  their  beasts  about  on  the  pastures, 
owing  to  the  wooded,  steep,  and  rocky  nature  of  the  ground. 
But  when  they  wish  to  collect  them,  they  poat  theniselves  at 
convenient  stations,  and  sound  a  call  with  the  trumpet  to  tlieir 
animals,  who  come  running  together  without  fail,  each  to  its 
own  trumpet-call.  The  conaequence  is,  that  when  persons 
coasting  along  the  island  see  goats  and  oxen  pasturing  un- 
tended,  and  wish  to  catch  them,  the  animala  will  not  suffer 
the  atraogers  to  approach  them,  but  run  away ;  and  when  the 
lierdaman  sees  them  making  off,  he  blows  his  trumpet,  and 
immediately  they  hurry  headlong  in  a  drove,  congregating 
towards  the  call.  This  gives  them  the  appearance  of  wildness ; 
and  thus  Timatus  is  led  into  his  random  statement  by  careless 
and  insuHicient  inquiry.  As  for  their  obedience  to  the 
trumpet,  there  is  nothing  to  wonder  at  in  that ;  for  in  Italy, 
likennse,  the  owners  adopt  the  same  plan  in  pasturing  swine. 
The  swineherds  do  not  follow  at  the  heels  of  their  beasts,  as 
among  the  Greeks,  hut  walk  in  front,  blowing  the  horn  at 
intervals,  and  the  beasts  follow  behind,  and  run  together 
towards  the  note  ;  and  the  familiarity  which  each  shows  with 
his  proper  horn  is  so  remarkable,  that  those  who  hear  of  it  for 
the  first  time  are  astonished  and  inclined  to  be  sceptical."' 

Another  extract  from  Polybius's  travelling  note-hook  gives 
ua  a  glimpse  of  the  cost  of  board  and  lodging  in  Cisalpine  Gaul, 
a  land  which  must  have  been  in  those  days  a  very  Paradise  for 
an  economically -minded  tourist. 

"  As  to  the  details  of  the  produce  of  wine,  and  of  the  plenty 
of  the  means  of  subsistence,  we  may  best  form  a  notion  of 
lliem  from  the  following  fact.  When  persons  travelling 
tlirough  the  country  put  up  at  an  inn,  they  do  not  bargain  with 
the  landlord  as  to  the  price  of  each  article,  but  ask  how  nmch 
he  charges  to  receive  a  gtiest ;  and  the  innkeeper  as  a  general 
rule  admits  his  lodgers,  undertaking  to  provide  them  with  all 
they  want,  at  the  rate  of  half  an  as  (that  is  a  quarter  of  an  obol) 
for  each  day ;  and  this  charge  is  rarely  exceeded."* 

The  ax,  when  Folyhius  wrote,  was  equal  in  value  to  the 
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sixteenth  part  of  the  denarius,  and  a  denarius  contains  silver  to 
the  amount  of  about  eightpence-halfpenny :  it  follows  that  a 
man  could  live  en  pension  in  the  valley  of  the  Po  for  a  firaction 
over  one  farthing  per  diem.  Two  hundred  years  later,  wine 
was  still  so  cheap  in  this  district,  that  the  jest  ran  that  pure 
water  was  a  more  costly  liquor  to  drink;  and  Martial  could 
complain  that  he  was  cheated  by  the  tavern-keeper,  who,  when 
he  called  for  wine  and  water,  served  him  the  wine  neat^ 

The  plan  of  Polybius's  History  was  altered  and  extended 
during  the  course  of  its  composition.  His  original  scheme  is 
explained  in  the  first  book,  and  recapitulated  at  the  beginning 
of  the  third.  After  two  preliminary  books — ^in  which  are  nar- 
rated the  events  of  the  First  Punic  War,  the  revolt  of  the 
Carthaginian  mercenaries,  the  war  between  Rome  and  the  Cis- 
alpine Gauls,  and  the  affairs  of  Greece  in  the  age  of  CleomeneB 
and  Aratus,  all  as  preliminary  to  the  main  subject — the  bodj 
of  the  work  commences  with  the  third  book,  and  is  to  comprise 
the  period  of  fifty-three  years,  from  the  commencement  of  tic 
Second  Punic  War  down  to  the  destruction  of  the  kingdom  of 
Macedon  after  the  war  with  Perseus.  Within  it  fall  the  wan 
with  Philip  of  Macedon  and  with  Antiochus,  king  of  Syria.  It 
is  the  history  of  the  steps  by  which  Rome  attaincKl  the  position 
of  the  dominant  power  in  the  world. 

"  This  is  the  conclusion  of  our  fifty-three  years'  period,  and 
within  this  the  ^owth  and  advancement  of  the  Roman  domina- 
tion was  accomplished;  and  further,  it  seemed  agreed  and 
forced  on  the  conviction  of  all  men,  that  all  that  remains  to 
the  world  is  to  submit  to  the  Romans,  and  to  perform  whatever 
they  shall  enjoin/'^ 

But  as  early  as  the  time  when  Polybius  published  his  third 
book  he  had  come  to  feel  that  this  was  insufficient.  He  mnst 
also  show  how  the  Romans  used  their  supremacy,  what  >aew 
they  took  of  their  rights  and  duties  as  the  rulers  of  the  world, 
what  was  the  political  and  social  condition  of  the  subjects,  and 
what  was  their  state  of  feeling  towards  their  masters. 


*  })ook  iii.  Ep.  56  and  57. 

*  iii.  4.  Tlie  tifty-three  years  are  counted  (incluaively)  from  219  b  c,  the 
year  of  Hannibars  attack  on  Saguntum,  to  167  B.C.,  the  year  of  the  settle 
nient  of  Macdonia  after  Paullus's  victory. 


"  For  it  is  obvious  that  il  is  by  consideriog  these  points  that 
we  niust  iDstnict  our  contemporaries  whether  the  supremacy  of 
the  Romans  is  a  thing  to  be  abhorred  or  to  be  accepted,  and 
form  the  judgment  of  future  generations  whether  they  are  to 
praise  and  imitate  the  Ilomans,  or  to  condemn  them."^ 

He  will  therefore  make  a  fresh  start,  and  relate  the  events 
which  succeeded  the  establishment  of  the  Roman  dominion, 
down  to  the  time  when  fresh  wars  led  to  the  revelation  of  the 
full  results  of  the  new  system  in  the  overthrow  of  Carthage 
and  of  Greece.  This  adds  another  period  of  twenty-one  years 
(167-14G  B,c,)  to  the  subject-matter  of  his  History.  He  is 
urged,  he  says,  "  partly  by  the  greatness  of  the  events,  partly  by 
the  astounding  nature  of  their  consequences,  but  most  of  all 
because  he  was  himself  so  largely  not  only  a  spectator  but  an 
actor  in  them,"* 

With  reference  to  this  last  point  it  may  be  noticed  that 
PolybiuB  adopted  the  very  strictest  views  as  to  the  limits 
of  historical  credibility.  In  the  two  preliminary  books  he 
does  not  claim  to  be  an  original  historian,  but  founds  on  the 
works  of  his  predecessors,  Aratus,  Pliiliuus,  and  Fabius.  But 
for  the  main  body  of  his  work  he  chooses  a  period  within  the 
reach  of  his  own  personal  inquiries. 

"  Tlie  period  which  follows  this  date  {2 1 9  B.C.),  and  forms  the 
subject  of  our  History,  corresponds  partly  with  our  own  days 
and  partly  with  thi^e  of  our  fathers  ;  and  from  this  it  results 
that  some  of  the  events  happened  before  our  eyes,  and  of  the 
rest  we  heard  from  those  who  had  seen.  For  to  stretch  into 
earlier  times  so  as  to  write  down  a  report  of  u  report  appeared 
to  us  to  give  no  security  either  for  conclusions  ur  assertions,"* 

The  traces  of  a  change  in  the  point  of  view  of  the  writer 
are  left  here  and  there  on  his  work.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
following  account  of  the  Achiean  League  in  the  second  book,* 

"  Concerning  the  Achsean  nation  and  concerning  the  house 
of  Macedon,  it  will  not  be  out  of  the  way  to  indulge  in  a  short 
retrospect,  seeing  that  our  generation  has  witnessed  the  com- 
plete annihilation  of  the  one  and  the  marvellous  growth  and 
unity  of  the  other.     Many  have  attempted  in  past  times  to 
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lead  the  Peloponnesians  to  an  appreciation  of  their  common 
interests,  and  none  have  succeeded,  because  they  were  anxious 
rather  for  their  own  supremacy  than  for  a  liberty  in  which  all 
should  share.  But  in  our  time  this  undertaking  has  attained 
such  a  success  and  consummation,  that  not  only  is  there  an 
association  for  political  purposes  as  of  friends  and  allies,  but 
they  all  have  the  same  laws,  the  same  weights,  measures,  and 
coins,  the  same  magistrates,  senators,  and  judges ;  and,  in  a 
word,  the  whole  of  Peloponnesus  differs  in  cgnstruction  from  a 
single  state  only  in  this,  that  the  inhabitants  do  not  live  within 
the  same  walls." 

It  is  obvious  that  these  words  were  written  after  the  war 
with  Perseus,  and  before  the  destruction  of  the  Achaean  League 
{i.e,  between  167  B.C.  and  146  B.C.).  The  writer  either  did  not 
foresee,  or  with  a  natural  and  patriotic  optimism  refused  to 
recognise,  the  ruin  that  was  coming  on  his  country. 

The  explanation  no  doubt  is,  that  the  two  preliminaiy 
books  were  published  before  the  final  catastrophe  h€wl  taken 
place.  It  was  one  effect  of  the  transmission  of  books  by 
manuscript  copies,  that  it  was  impossible  to  correct  what  had 
once  got  abroad.  The  Littera  scripta  manet  was  strictly 
true.  The  author  had  none  of  the  opportunities  of  the 
"  new  and  revised  edition "  of  modem  times.  We  find  this 
amusingly  illustrated  in  the  case  of  a  Rhodian  historian 
named  Zeno,  who  had  shocked  Polybius  by  describing  a 
Spartan  expedition  as  passing  through  Sellasia  on  its  way  to 
ThalamjB  and  Pharae ;  whereas  Sellasia  lay  to  the  north-east  of 
Sparta,  and  the  other  places  to  the  south-west.^  Polybius 
wrote  off  in  hot  haste  to  Zeno,  but  the  book  was  already 
published,  and  correction  was  impossible.  "Zeno  was  as 
vexed  as  could  be,  but  the  thing  was  beyond  remedy: 
however,  he  acknowledged  my  efforts  in  the  most  friencQv 
terms."  ^ 

Only  the  first  five  books  of  Polybius's  History  are  pre- 
served to  us  entire.  The  third  book  carries  the  history  of  the 
Second  Punic  War  down  to  the  battle  of  Cannae,  while  the 


*  xvi.  16.     Modem  maps  represent  Sellasia  as  due  north,  and  Thalanue  and 
Pharse  as  south,  or  a  point  to  the  south  east  of  Sparta. 

•  xvi.  20. 


fourth  and  fifth  books  deal  with  the  conteinporaiy  history  of 
Greece  and  Asia.  The  remaining  thirty-five  hooka  are  known 
to  us  l)y  fragmenta.  By  far  the  longest  is  the  account  of  the 
Roman  constitution  and  military  syst^em,  from  the  sixth  book. 
This  comprises  fifty-eight  chapters,  probably  about  half  the 
original  book.  The  lost  portion  doubtless  described  the  civil 
administration  and  financial  system  of  Rome.  "  One  may  with 
justice  reproach  Fortune  "  (to  borrow  a  phrase  of  our  historian) 
for  having  preserved  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  bcwks  so  much 
that  is  petty  and  off  the  main  lines  of  the  history,  while  with- 
holding from  us  the  light  which  would  have  been  shed  on 
some  of  the  most  difficult  and  interesting  questions  of  ancient 
poUtica,  if  the  sixth  hook  had  come  to  us  unmutilated,' 

Besides  the  usual  sources  of  fragments  in  the  quotations 
and  allusions  of  other  ancient  writers,  we  have  in  the  case  of 
Polyhius  tlie  help  of  volumes  of  compiled  extracts  which  have 
survived  the  destruction  of  the  complete  works  from  which 
they  were  drawn. 

A  volume  of  Epitomes  (so  the  Ms.  calls  them)  was  known 
as  early  as  the  year  1549.  These  are  really  not  epitomes 
in  our  sense  of  the  word,  but  extracts  tolerably  copious  from 
Books  L-xviii.  The  earlier  editors  amused  themselves  with 
the  fancy  that  tliey  had  in  their  hauils  the  work  on  which,  &a 
Flutarch  tells  us,*  Brutus  was  engaged  on  the  eve  of  the  battle 
of  Pharsalia.  Schweighauser  points  out'  that  a  much  later 
date  is  determined  for  these  extracts  by  comparing  those  of 
them  which  are  taken  from  the  first  five  books  with  the  con- 
tinuous manuscripts  of  these  booka.  AH  our  copies  of  the 
extracts  confonn,  he  says,  exclusively  to  the  readings  of  that 
family  of  manuscripts  of  which  the  Vatican  is  the  chief,  ignor- 
ing those  of  the  other  group  on  which  the  earlier  editors 
framed  the  textut  receptvs.  This  seems  to  prove  that  the  com- 
pilation was  effected  after  the  divergence  of  the  two  types 
which  are  respectively  followed  by  these  two  classes  of  manu- 
scripts. It  is  probably  safest  to  attribute  this  collection  to 
Byzantine  compilers  of  a  comparatively  recent  date. 

'  See  MftTqiiardt,  RomitcJtr  SlaaU-  fenmltmiy,  vol.  ii.  p.  7G. 
■  fypapi  rivrdiTur  irtron^  llekvpieu.  Plutui:h,  Brutiu,  ^. 
'  I'refftce,  p.  civ. 
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Of  a  second,  and  scarcely  less  important,  compilation  we 
have  fuller  information.^  Constantino  Porphyrogenitus,  a 
Byzantine  Emperor  of  the  tenth  century,  ordered  the  forma- 
tion of  a  sort  of  Digest  of  Historical  writers  for  the  use  of 
persons  who  found  the  complete  works  too  long  and  wearisome 
to  study.  Extracts  from  them  were  selected  •and  arranged 
under  different  headings  according  to  their  subjects.  Jle 
claimed  to  have  included  everything  which  was  important 
in  the  Greek  historians  within  the  limits  of  his  fifty-three 
volumes.  Two  of  the  tifty-three  survive  nearly  complete,  the 
one  entitled  Embassies  (irepl  npeafiei&v),  the  other  Virtue  and 
Vice  {irepl  'Aperrj^  kcu  Kokiw;),  Both  draw  largely  from 
Poly  bins;  they  were  first  printed  in  1582  and  1584  respec- 
tively, and  Casaubon  included  the  extracts  from  both  in  his 
great  edition  of  Polybius.  In  the  present  century  fragments 
of  another  volume,  Maxims  {irepl  FptopAv),  have  been  dis- 
covered  in  the  Vatican  Library  by  Cardinal  Mai,  and  later 
editors  have  incorporated  in  the  text  many  fresh  extracts  ficom 
Polybius  drawn  from  this  source. 

The  extracts  and  fragments  preserved  are  longer  by 
nearly  a  half  than  the  five  complete  books,  and  they  are  also, 
taking  them  as  a  whole,  far  more  interesting  and  valuable. 
The  most  striking  passages  were  naturally  selected  for  the 
compilations ;  and  though  we  have  to  look  elsewhere  for  the 
continuous  historj',  and  though  we  feel  that  the  silence  on 
particular  points  of  interest  is  vexatious,  yet  in  what  remains 
we  have  evidently  the  pith  of  the  work,  and  can  find  the 
picture  of  the  age  and  its  great  events  as  the  historian  wished 
to  portray  them. 

The  task  which  Polybius  proposed  to  himself  was  to  write 
the  history  of  the  world  during  the  period  he  had  chosen  for 
his  subject.  Such  a  universal  histoiy  was  demanded,  so  he 
thought,  by  the  appearance  of  a  universal  Empire. 

"  Now  in  the  times  preceding  this  period,  the  events  of  the 
world's  history  may  be  said  to  have  happened  in  a  state  of 
isolation,  because  each  action,  both  in  its  inception  and  in 
its  development,  was  disconnected  with  all  others  by  time  or 


^  See  Schweighauaer's  Preface,  p.  cxjudx. 
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place.  But  from  this  period  ve  find  that  the  history  has 
become  an  oi^nic  whole,  aud  the  affairs  of  Italy  and  Libya 
are  bound  up  with  those  of  Asia  and  Greece,  and  the  general 
current  of  events  seta  to  one  fixed  point,"  * 

"The  distinctive  feature  of  our  work  corresponds  with  the 
marvellona  characteristic  of  our  times ;  for  as  Fortune  has 
swayed  almost  all  the  affairs  of  the  world  to  one  centre,  and 
compelled  every  force  to  set  in  one  and  the  same  direction,  ao 
we  would  by  means  of  our  History  bring  under  a  common  view, 
for  the  benefit  of  our  readers,  the  operations  which  Fortune  has 
employed  for  the  completion  of  a  combined  system  of  the 
world.  Indeed  it  was  this  above  everything  that  incited  and 
urged  us  to  attempt  the  writing  of  history,  and  an  additional 
incentive  was  the  consideration  that  none  of  our  contemporaries 
have  attempted  to  construct  a  universal  history ;  otherwise  for 
la^  own  part  I  should  have  been  much  less  eager  to  occupy 
this  gi'ound.  Hut  now,  seeing  that  many  writers  employ 
themselves  on  individual  wars,  and  on  some  of  the  actions 
associated  with  them,  but  that  the  univei'sal  and  connected  dis- 
position of  events,  when  and  from  what  causes  they  took  their 
rise,  and  how  they  reached  their  full  development,  are  questions 
which  no  one  of  them,  so  far  as  I  know,  even  attempts  to 
analyse,  I  conceived  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  not  to 
omit  nor  let  pass  without  recognition  this  which  is  at  once  the 
noblest  and  most  instructive  of  all  the  operations  of  Fortune. 
For  while  she  is  for  ever  working  revolutions,  aud  for  ever  busy- 
ing herself  over  the  lives  of  men,  she  never  yet  accomplished 
such  a  task,  nor  fought  through  such  a  struggle  aa  has  been 
exhibited  in  our  day.  But  of  this  it  is  impossible  to  gain  a  clear 
conception  from  those  who  write  history  in  isolated  segments. 

"  It  is  by  gaining  a  view  of  the  connection  and  relationship 
of  all  events  to  each  other,  and  of  their  resemblances  aud 
differences,  that  alone  we  can  reach  the  goal,  aud  be  enabled  to 
get  both  profit  and  pleasure  out  of  history."^ 

Polybius  is  thoroughly  impressed  with  the  majesty  of  his 
subject.  In  this  conception  of  a  systematic  whole,  and  in  the 
recognition  that  he  must  search  for  the  hidden  threads  of  reason 
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which  bind  events  together,  he  finds  an  infonning  principle 
for  his  work.  He  gains  from  it  the  support  of  a  duty  clearly 
apprehended  and  loyally  adhered  to,  and  it  supplies  a  certain 
elevation  and  dignity  which  would  otherwise  be  wanting  both 
to  his  thought  and  writing.  It  sets  him  in  a  sphere  removed 
above  the  temptations  of  the  rhetorician  and  the  pamphleteer, 
and  makes  him  the  most  trustworthy  of  historians.  Polybius 
is  an  enthusiast  for  the  truth  wherever  he  finds  it.  He  shows 
throughout  a  calm  determination  to  probe  to  the  bottom  the 
conditions  of  the  time  with  which  men  had  to  deal :  what  is 
inevitable  he  will  accept  without  murmuring :  he  will  state  for 
his  contemporaries  the  facts,  whether  agreeable  or  not,  to  which 
their  conduct  must  be  suited.  Neither  fear  nor  favour,  he 
contends,  must  tempt  the  historian  to  waver  for  a  moment  in 
his  allegiance  to  the  truth.  In  this  spirit  he  criticises  the  rival 
histories  of  Fabius  and  Philinus  for  their  partisan  accounts  of 
the  First  Punic  War. 

"  Now  in  most  affairs  of  life,  perhaps,  a  man  would  do  ill 
to  divest  himself  of  such  a  fellow-feeling.  For  a  good  man 
should  be  attached  to  his  friend  and  to  his  country,  and  out  of 
sympathy  for  these  should  hate  their  enemies  and  love  their 
friends.  But  when  a  man  assumes  the  attitude  of  mind  that  is 
proper  to  history,  he  is  bound  to  leave  out  of  sight  all  such 
considerations,  and  he  must  often  speak  well  of  his  enemies  and 
adorn  them  witli  the  higliest  praises  when  the  facts  demand 
this ;  and  again  he  must  often  blame  his  nearest  friends,  and 
bring  their  faults  home  to  them  whenever  their  conduct 
requires  it.  For  just  as,  if  the  eyes  of  a  living  animal  are  put 
out,  the  whole  creature  becomes  maimed  and  helpless,  so,  if  you 
take  away  the  truth  out  of  histoiy,  what  is  left  is  merely  an 
unprofitable  tale."^ 

Polybius*s  own  practice  shows  that  this  homage  to  the 
truth  is  not  merely  a  lip-service.  We  have  seen  how  all  his 
political  hopes  and  aspirations  were  bound  up  with  the  Achsean 
League.  Of  all  men  of  his  age,  Aratus,  the  founder  of  Achsean 
greatness,  might  seem  to  claim  from  him  indulgent  treatment, 
while  Cleomenes,  whose  whole  life  w£is  a  struggle  against  the 
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Achieans,  and  who  had  dealt  a  deadly  blow  at  Megalopolis, 
Polybius's  native  town,  might  seem  a  natural  mark  for  enmity 
and  detraction.  Yet  he  is  careful  to  point  out  the  great  defects 
of  Aratus,  his  want  of  skill  and  energy  in  the  field  of  battle, 
and  the  numerous  disasters  which  his  incapacity  inflicted  on 
his  countrymen.  "  All  Peloponnesus  was  full,"  he  says,  "  of 
the  trophies  which  had  been  erected  for  victories  over  Aratus." 
On  the  other  hand,  when  he  comes  to  describe  the  death  of 
Cleomenes,  though  it  does  not  fall  within  his  province  to  give 
the  picturesque  details  which  we  learn  from  Plutarcli,  he  fully 
recognises  the  dignity  and  heroism  of  his  end.  When  all  their 
efforts  had  failed,  he  and  his  companions  "  killed  themselves 
bravely  and  as  became  Spartans :  and  this  was  the  end  of 
Cleomenes,  a  man  of  winning  manners  towards  his  fellows,  and 
of  ability  in  the  affairs  of  State,  and,  in  a  word,  framed  by 
nature  to  be  a  leader  and  a  Idng."^ 

To  pass  to  the  next  generation :  his  character  of  the  last 
Philip  of  Macedon  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired  in  discrimina- 
tion and  soundness  of  moral  judgment.  He  does  equal  justice 
to  the  courage,  prudence,  and  self-restraint  of  his  youth ;  to 
the  reckless  vice  and  tyranny  of  his  middle  life ;  and  tc  the 
splendid  resolution  with  which  the  old  man,  braced  and  sobered 
by  misfortune,  bent  himself  to  the  tremendous  task  of  retriev- 
ing his  shattered  fortune,  and  reviving  his  country  after  the 
shock  of  its  first  great  calamity. 

Or  i^in.let  us  consider  Polybius's  picture  of  Rome.  Rome 
is  the  triumphant  hero  of  his  story.  The  object  of  his  book  is 
to  show  that  the  success  of  the  Homans  was  not  an  accident, 
but  the  natural  result  of  their  character  and  their  institutions. 
He  accepts  the  supremacy  of  Korae  as  the  voice  of  fate,  and 
ui^^es  submission  on  tlie  world.  Yet  he  is  never  tempted  by 
the  desire  for  a  false  consistency  to  slur  over  the  unjust,  cruel, 
or  mean  actions  of  the  Romans.  Their  conduct  to  Demetrius 
and  to  the  kingdom  of  Syria  is  only  a  specimen  of  many  dis- 
creditable deeds  recorded  by  their  historian ;  he  tells  of  each 
occurrence  in  its  place  calmly  and  judicially,  without  fear  or 
favour. 
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With  this  absorbing  passion  for  truth,  Polybius  has  the 
"  defects  of  his  qualities "  in  a  certain  unfortunate  contempt 
for  the  artistic  presentation  of  the  truth.  The  following  is  his 
criticism  on  his  Ehodian  friend : — 

"  What  shall  we  say,  then,  is  the  defect  of  Zeno  ?  That  he 
is  anxious,  not  so  much  about  inquiring  into  his  facts  and 
dealing  with  his  subject,  as  about  perfecting  his  style ;  and  it 
is  clear  from  many  passages  that  this  is  what  he  prides  himself 
on,  as  is  the  case  with  many  other  distinguished  historians. 
Now  I  hold  that  a  man  should  by  all  means  take  pains  and 
exert  himself  about  the  fitting  presentation  of  what  he  has  to 
say,  for  it  is  manifest  that  this  contributes  greatly  to  the  effect 
of  the  narrative ;  but  men  of  sound  sense  should  not  set  up 
this  as  their  first  and  leading  object.  Far  from  it ;  there  are 
other  nobler  elements  of  history  on  which  a  statesmanlike 
historian  would  rather  pride  himself."  ^ 

The  doctrine,  as  it  stands,  is  of  course  indisputable;  but 
Polybius  in  practice  allowed  his  scrupulous  performance  of  tie 
first  duty  of  a  historian  to  serve  him  as  an  excuse  for  wholly 
neglecting  the  second.  His  style  must,  indeed,  be  acquitted  of 
the  very  worst  faults,  those  which  spring  from  conceited 
pedantry  and  laborious  folly.  It  is  not  vicious,  nor  forced,  nor 
inflated,  nor  false.  You  listen  to  a  man  of  sense  telling  his 
story  in  a  way  that  is  natural  to  him.  Thus,  whenever  the 
events  he  is  describing  are  in  themselves  sufficiently  exciting 
to  fix  the  attention  of  the  reader  by  their  intrinsic  interest,  he 
does  not  throw  away  the  advantage,  nor  spoil  the  narrative  by 
tinsel  ornament.  Some  of  the  battle-scenes,  for  instance,  in 
which  Polybius's  own  bent  towards  military  pursuits  furnished 
a  stimulus  to  his  mind,  are  really  well  described.  Perhaps  the 
passages  where  one  feels  least  the  defects  of  the  writer  are  the 
description  of  the  revolt  of  the  Carthaginian  mercenaries  in 
the  first  book,  and  that  of  the  capture  and  death  of  Achseus  in 
a  fragment  of  the  eighth. 

Carthage  had  collected  into  her  mercenary  army  a  throng 
of  Libyans,  Celts,  bastard  Greeks,  runaway  slaves,  and  deserters 
from  all  parts  of  the  world.     These  burst  into  mutiny  afto 
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their  return  to  Africa  at  the  end  of  the  First  Punic  War  (241 
B.C.).  The  long-suppressed  hatred  of  the  African  population 
towards  their  Carthaginian  tyrants  assisted  them  iu  , their 
revolt,  and  stimulated  tliem  to  wild  orgies  of  cruelty  and 
destructiveness.  They  had  no  common  language,  and  the  only 
word  they  all  understood  was  the  Greek  ^a\X«,  "pelt  him." 
The  leaders  of  the  mutineers  had  only  to  raise  this  cry  against 
any  one  who  opposed  them,  and  it  was  taken  up  from  mouth 
to  moutb,  and  the  designated  victim  was  stoned  to  death  as  a 
supposed  spy  or  traitor.  A  reign  of  terror  ensued,  founded  on 
nmtual  suspicion ;  no  one  was  trusted  unless  he  had  given  ^ 
security  for  his  fidelity  by  unpardonable  crimes.  The  whole 
nature  of  these  men  became  limtaliscd  and  poisoned  with 
malignant  passions ;  they  tortured  or  mutilnted  every  prisoner : 
Gesco,  their  favourit*  general,  was  seized  when  he  came  at  their 
own  request  to  treat  with  them  in  the  camp,  and  put  to  death 
with  horrible  torments.  Driven  to  bay,  they  resorted  to  canni- 
balism in  their  despair,  and  were  at  length  either  exterminated 
on  the  fifld,  or  else  crucified  or  trodden  under  the  feet  of 
elephants  by  their  conquerors.^  It  has  been  said  by  one  who 
first  read  this  description  nt  the  time  when  news  was  being 
brought  by  every  mail  of  the  events  of  the  Indian  Mutiny,  that 
it  was  the  story  told  by  Polybius  which  best  enabled  him  to 
enter  into  the  spirit  of  what  was  passing  in  the  Kast,  and  which 
brought  most  vividly  before  his  mind  the  horrors  of  the  armed 
rebellion  of  a  savage  race. 

Not  less  striking  is  the  story  of  the  unfortunate  pretender 
Achaeus,  besieged  in  the  fortress  of  Surdis  by  King  Antiochua.* 
He  was  enticed  out  by  night  by  a  traitorous  Cretan  named 
Bolis,  who.  having  received  a  great  snm  of  money  to  effect  his 
escape,  sold  him  to  Antiochus.  Acha^us,  who  had  doubts  of 
the  fidelity  of  his  guide,  had  disguised  himself,  and  instracted 
the  leader  of  his  party  to  tell  the  Cretan  that  Achieus  had 
remained  behind,  and  would  content  himself  with  sending  three 
or  four  friends  as  messengers  to  bis  partisans  outside.  Bolis, 
now  utterly  puzzled,  accompanied  them  through  the  darkness  ; 
but  he  soon  noticed  that  there  was  one  of  the  party  to  whom 
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the  others  seemed  to  show  deference,  taking  care  of  him  and 
helping  him  over  rough  and  dangerous  places.  This,  he  rightly 
concluded,  must  be  the  prince;  he  suddenly  flung  his  arms 
round  him,  the  attendants  were  cut  down  by  armed  men  who 
were  lying  in  wait,  and  the  Cretan,  marching  in  the  dead  of 
night  into  the  tent  where  Antiochus  sat  anxiously  awaiting 
the  issue  of  the  plot,  flung  down  the  rebel,  bound  hand  and 
foot,  before  the  king. 

In  such  passages  as  these,  we  feel  that  it  is  the  thrilling 
character  of  the  events  described  which  gives  power  and 
interest  to  the  description.  Where  Polybius  lacks  the  stimulus 
of  such  a  topic,  and  has  to  depend  on  his  own  skill  for  tie 
artistic  presentation  of  his  subject,  he  fails  from  sheer  care- 
lessness and  slovenliness.  His  sentences  trail  along  without 
beginning,  middle,  or  end.  His  remarks  fall  out  pell-mell, 
without  any  regard  to  their  suiting  the  tone  or  spirit  of  the 
context.  As  long  as  he  can  say  what  he  wants  to  say,  the 
manner  has  to  ttike  care  of  itself.  He  writes,  indeed,  not  so 
much  in  a  bad  style,  as  with  no  style  at  alL  The  result  is 
that,  although  hardly  any  writer  has  said  more  interesting 
things  than  Polybius,  he  is  tedious  and  uninteresting  as  a 
whole.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  man  that  the  fragments 
should  be  the  most  valuable  part  of  his  work.  The  extant 
portions  of  his  writings  occupy  altogether  nearly  1200  octavo 
pages  of  Eekker's  edition.  We  may  almost  apply  to  him  what 
Macaulay  says  of  Spenser — that  if  the  whole  forty  books, 
printed  on  some  4000  octavo  pages,  had  remained  to  us, "  we 
doubt  if  anv  heart  less  stout  than  that  of  a  commentator  would 
have  held  out  to  the  end." 

The  Nemesis  of  his  contempt  for  the  form  and  style  of  his 
writing  has  come  on  Polybius  in  the  neglect  which  he  has 
experienced  at  the  hands  of  the  modem  world.  He  can  hardly 
have  a  place  in  the  regular  educational  curriculum,  for  there 
could  not  be  a  worse  book  from  which  to  teach  boys  Greek 
His  language  lacks  all  the  subtlety  and  depth  of  classical 
Greek,  and  has  the  indescribable  flavour  of  a  modem  language, 
such  as  we  find  about  the  Dog-Latin  of  the  Middle  Ages.  It 
is  a  cosmopolitan  language,  without  character  and  without 
idiom,  fitted  only  to  serve  as  a  medium  of  communication  for 


the  dead  and  colourless  civilisation  which  remained  to  the 
Helleiiised  East  under  the  crushing  power  of  Rome. 

In  arrangement  and  choice  of  materials,  we  fiud  in  Polybius 
the  samt!  want  of  artistic  sense.  His  proper  subject  is  so  vast, 
and  embraces  such  a  multiplicity  of  details,  that,  with  all  his 
anxious  care  for  truth,  he  despairs  of  attaining  absolute 
accuracy ;  *  but,  not  content  with  this,  he  can  never  resist  the 
temptation  of  tolking  and  arguing  about  other  matters.  He 
cannot  let  his  History  speak  for  itself,  but  is  always  trying  to 
justify  his  method,  or  his  style,  or  his  arrangement;  if  he 
introduces  a  new  subject,  he  wastes  time  over  an  apology,  and 
an  attempt  to  show  that  the  discussion  is  to  the  point ;  if  he 
decides  to  omit  something,  still  he  cannot  be  silent  about  it, 
but  must  explain,  generally  at  verj'  unnecessary  length,  why  it 
is  not  convenient  to  enter  on  this  or  that  subject  at  present. 
He  will  not  say  a  thing  once  and  have  done  with  it,  but  keeps 
harping  on  the  same  topics.  It  was  useful  and  proper  that  he 
irhould  point  out  the  difference  between  his  subject-matter  and 
that  of  the  writers  of  "  special  histories ;"  but,  from  mere  want 
of  literary  skill  and  critical  sense,  lie  insists  on  the  theme  till 
the  reader  is  weary  of  it. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  in  this  connection  the  different 
effects  of  the  conditions  of  composition  among  the  ancients  on 
the  form  of  their  writings.  The  footnote,  the  reference,  the 
appendix,  the  magazine  criticism,  are  all  modem  inventions, 
and  by  their  means  the  modem  writer  may  purge  his  text. 
Whatever  the  ancient  historian  wishetl  to  say,  he  must  intro- 
duce into  the  body  of  his  work.  Polybius  seta  no  limits  to  this 
licence  of  forcing  in  extraneous  matter.  Side  by  side  with  the 
record  of  great  events  we  find  in  him  elaborate  criticisms  of 
rival  historians — the  fragments  of  that  on  Timteus  alone  occupy 
forty  octavo  pages — apologies,  answers  to  objections,  and  even 
a  sort  of  publisher's  advertisement,  which  explains  that  the 
public  are  not  to  be  alarmed  at  the  size  and  price  of  liia  work, 
for  that  his  forty  books  are  really  cheaper  to  buy  and  easier  to 
read,  in  comparison  of  the  ground  tbey  cover,  than  the  works 
of  the  "  special  historians,"  *    By  such  indiscriminate  loquacity 
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the  dignity  and  beauty  of  the  History  is  seriously  impaired; 
and  the  fault  appears  the  greater,  if  we  contrast  the  effect  of 
the  same  conditions  of  writing  upon  the  great  masters  of  his- 
torical style.  The  responsibility  of  choice  seems  to  strengthen 
and  brace  them ;  their  taste  and  judgment  are  polished  till  thej 
attain  an  almost  unerring  instinct  of  when  to  specdc  and  when 
to  keep  silence.  Polybius  claims  a  place  in  the  highest  rank 
of  ancient  historians,  and  such  a  claim  challenges  a  companson 
with  the  greatest  names — with  the  severe  and  stately  thought 
and  diction  of  Thucydides ;  with  Tacitus,  who  carries  the  art 
of  writing  to  its  highest  pitch,  in  whom  no  expression,  no  turn 
of  a  sentence,  no  hint,  no  digression,  fails  to  heighten  the  effect 
of  tlie  whole  ;  with  Herodotus,  who,  whether  by  the  simpUcitr 
of  genius,  or  by  art  so  consummate  that  the  observer  cannot 
distinguish  it  from  nature,  delights  generation  after  generation 
of  readers  with  a  tale  that  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired  in  finish 
and  beauty.  Would  it  be  well  for  ordinary  classical  students 
to  give  up  any  one  of  these  to  spend  the  time  over  Polybius  ?  It 
must  be  confessed  that  Polybius  as  a  writer  cannot  stand  for  a 
moment  in  the  light  of  such  a  comparison.  If  "  the  style  is 
the  man,"  Polybius  has  no  place  in  the  first  rank.  He  has  not 
the  genius,  and  will  not  take  the  trouble  to  acquire  the  trained 
sensitiveness  of  art  which  might  have  supplied  its  place ;  and 
thus  his  writing  has  no  distinction  and  no  charm,  and  we  miss 
in  reading  him  what  gives  half  their  value  to  great  writers— 
the  consciousness  that  we  are  in  the  hands  of  a  master. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  come  to  a  correct  judgment  as  to  the 
moral  side  of  Polybius's  writings.  Mommsen,  in  his  generally 
judicious  criticism,  lays  down  that  "  his  treatment  of  all  ques- 
tions in  wliich  right,  honour,  religion  are  involved,  is  not  only 
shallow  but  radically  false."  ^  This  seems  a  harsh  and  unfair 
sentence.  To  judge  Polybius  rightly,  we  must  take  account  of 
the  experiences  which  formed  his  character.  The  life  which 
he  had  led,  and  the  events  which  he  had  witnessed,  were  not 
calculated  to  develop  in  a  man  the  highest  moral  capabilities- 
self-sacrifice,  devotion  to  a  great  cause,  faith  in  an  ideal 
sympathy  with  great  currents  of  human  feeling.     High  hopes 


^  Hist,  of  RoTMy  voL  iii.  p.  467  (English  traDslation). 


and  aentitnente,  however  delusive,  are  a  neceasaty  element  in 
the  lives  of  the  deepest  human  interest,  and  such  hopes  and 
sentiments  the  triumph  of  Rome  had  crushed  out  except  in  the 
narrow  circle  of  her  ovm  republican  liberty.  The  spectacle  of 
a  heroic  life  lilce  that  of  Hannibal,  struggling  against  this 
terrible  nation,  is  a  tragedy  for  all  time.  But  for  those  who 
saw  the  drama  played  out,  the  obvioiis  moral  was  that  such  a 
life  was  an  anachronism  and  a  failure.  Polybius  has  a  hearty 
admiration  for  Hannibal;  but  he  must  have  felt  that  his  fate 
and  the  fate  of  his  country  decided  once  for  all  the  question 
whether  the  struggle  was  worth  continuing — 
"bI  Pergama  dsEtrl 
Defend)  pnaent,  otiun  hftc  defcnu  faiuont." 

Polybius  could  not  but  be  a " disillusionised  man;"  religion 
was  dead  to  all  reasonable  men  in  bis  day,  and  patriotism,  as  it 
had  been  hitherto  understood  in  the  world,  hopelessly  wrecked, 
"We  have  no  right  to  blame  Polybius  for  being  a  sceptic,  and  it 
should  be  put  to  his  credit  that  be  was  not  a  cj-nic,  that  he 
kept  liis  moral  judgment  of  men  and  things  clear,  that  he  still 
believed  in  justice  and  right,  and  had  the  courage  to  speak  his 
mind  in  praise  or  ccusure  with  a  single  eye  to  truth.  What 
was  an  honest  Greek  to  do  in  such  a  time  ?  Mommsen  aneera 
alike  at  Philopa?raen,  who  hoped  against  hope  for  liberty  and 
independence,  and  at  Polybius,  who,  when  this  last  chance  was 
obviously  and  completely  lost,  resolved  to  accept  what  was  in- 
evitable, and  to  accommodate  both  his  conduct  and  his  counsels 
to  that  which  history  had  decreed.  It  seems  more  rational  to 
esteem  both  of  them  as  men  who  with  true  wisdom  and 
sincerity  of  purpose  strove  to  do  their  best  for  their  country 
and  for  the  world  under  most  difficult  or  even  desperate  circum- 
stances. One  article  of  faith  remained  to  Polybius,  and  to 
this  he  clung  with  unswerving  loyalty, 

"  I  believe,"  he  says,^  "  that  nature  has  given  to  man  Truth 
as  the  greatest  deity,  and  has  endued  her  with  strength  above 
everjtliing.  Sometimes  when  every  one  unites  to  bent  her 
down,  and  when  every  plausibility  is  ranged  on  the  side  of 
falsehood,  yet  one  way  or  other,  by  virtue  of  her  own  nature, 
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she  penetrates  into  the  souls  of  men,  sometimes  revealing  her 
might  at  once,  sometimes  after  long  eclipse,  winning  her  way 
at  last  and  fighting  down  falsehood." 

He  saw  that  it  was  his  duty  to  look  every  fact  in  the  face, 
to  clear  away  every  illusion,  to  conceal  nothing  and  extenuate 
nothing ;  and  he  believed  that  the  truth  thus  studied  cannot 
but  have  its  practical  lessons,  and  that  reality  once  fairly 
grasped  and  accepted  must  contain  the  germs  of  a  policy  whidi 
can  secure  a  tolerable,  if  not  a  desirable,  solution  of  the  pro- 
blems of  the  time. 

Polybius's  attitude  towards  religion  deserves  a  more  special 
notice.  We  see  in  it  the  strong  effort  of  the  man  towards  fair- 
ness and  candour.  Obviously  an  unbeliever  himself,  he  is 
eager  to  recognise  the  good  moral  effect  of  the  continuance  of 
religious  belief  among  the  Romans. 

"  The  most  salutary  feature  of  the  Roman  constitution  is  the 
belief  it  inculcates  iu  the  gods.  And  I  think  that  the  Roman 
state  is  held  together  by  a  quality  which  is  a  reproach  amoi^ 
other  men — I  mean  by  superstition.  For  this  motive  is 
heightened  in  effect  and  enters  into  the  life  of  the  people  and 
into  public  affairs  to  an  almost  incredible  extent.  This  may 
seem  astonishing  to  some,  but  I  think  that  the  Romans  have 
acted  thus  out  of  regard  to  the  multitude.  For  if  it  were 
possible  to  collect  a  nation  of  wise  men,  such  a  practice  would 
perhaps  be  unnecessary.  But  since  every  multitude  is  fickle 
and  full  of  lawless  desires,  of  unreasonable  anger,  and  of  violent 
passions,  it  only  remains  to  curb  them  with  invisible  terrois 
and  such-like  machinery.  For  this  reason  I  think  that  the 
notions  about  the  gods,  and  the  belief  in  a  future  world,  were 
not  introduced  by  our  fathers  carelessly  or  at  random,  bat 
that  the  recklessness  and  folly  is  rather  on  the  side  of  this 
generation  who  reject  them.  And  so  amongst  public  officers  in 
Greece,  if  a  single  talent  be  intrusted  to  their  care,  they  have 
ten  indorsers  and  as  many  seals  and  two  witnesses  to  each 
signature,  and  with  all  this  they  cheat ;  while  the  Bomans,  as 
commissioners,  pass  great  sums  of  money  through  their  hands 
and  never  transgress,  by  virtue  of  the  mere  sanctity  of  their 
oath."i 
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To  maintaia  this  wholesome  Bpuit  he  is  wiUiiig  to  make 
some  allowance  for  the  introduction  of  myths  and  legends  into 
hiatoiy,  tliougli  it  is  a  liberty  which  he  will  grant  to  others  but 
not  1136  himself.  Only  the  stories  must  be  such  as  tend  to  keep 
tip  the  reverence  of  the  people  for  the  goda,  and  must  confine 
themselves  within  the  limits  of  the  possible,  if  not  of  the  pro- 
bable. This  requisition  leads  him  to  reject  peremptorily  a 
fragment  of  primitive  folk-lore,  which  lingered  in  his  native 
Arcadia.  We  know  from  Plato^  that  the  belief  in  were-wolves 
was  localised  in  the  temple  of  the  Arcadian  Zeua,  and  here  we 
find  another  suiierstitiou  which  we  are  accustomed  to  think  of 
as  purely  medieval,  that  of  the  "  man  without  a  shadow," 
attaching  to  the  same  spot 

"  To  say  that  some  bodies  when  placed  in  the  light  cast  no 
shadow,  marks  a  mind  beyond  the  influence  of  sense;  and 
this  is  what  Theopompus  does  when  he  says  that  those  who 
enter  into  the  forbidden  precinct  of  Zeus  in  Arcadia  lose  their 
shadows."* 

Polybins,  however  tolerant  of  religion  in  its  proper  place, 
is  indignant  when  the  credit  which  statesmen  and  generals 
deserve  for  wisdom  or  courage  is  taken  from  them  by  ascrib- 
ing their  success  to  providence  or  inspiration.  The  elder 
Scipio  claimed  to  be  a  special  object  of  the  favour  of  the  gods, 
and  allowed  his  moat  successful  enterprises  to  be  attributed  to 
divine  admonition.  It  is  amusing  to  see  Polybius's  anxiety  to 
clear  his  hero  from  the  suspicion  of  having  sincerely  believed 
any  such  nonsense.  Scipio  did  not  rely  on  dreams  or 
mysterious  voices  for  the  measures  by  which  he  founded  the 
greatness  of  his  country;  but  he,  like  Lycurgus,  perceived 
"  that  the  masses  will  not  accept  any  policy  which  is  strange 
to  them,  nor  meet  danger  with  courage  unless  they  hope  for 
some  assistance  from  heaven,"  and  therefore  "  he  inculcated  the 
belief  tliat  his  plans  were  su^ested.  by  inspiration,  and  thus 
put  his  men  in  good  heart  against  danger.  But  tliat  each  of 
his  actions  was  really  done  by  calculation  and  foresight,  and 
that  his  success  was  the  legitimate  Issue  of  his  plans,  will  be 
clear   from   tJie   subsequent  narrative."'     The  best  example 
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perhaps  is  the  siege  of  Carthagena.  Scipio,  after  a  careful 
study  of  the  habits  of  the  tidal  water  in  the  harbour,  timed  his 
assault  to  coincide  with  an  unusually  low  tide,  and  informed 
his  troops  that  Neptune  had  promised  him  notable  assistance 
at  the  crisis  of  the  battle.^  When  the  soldiers  saw  the  water 
fall  so  as  to  permit  of  a  party  fording  the  harbour  and  attack- 
ing the  fortress  in  flank,  their  enthusiasm  at  the  divine  inter- 
position made  their  onset  irresistible. 

In  another  passage*  Polybius  attempts  to  establish  a 
modvs  Vivendi  between  religion  and  reason,  by  dividing  the 
field  of  human  life  between  them. 

"Whenever  it  is  diflBcult  or  impossible  for  human  power t^ 
apprehend  causes,  we  may  fairly  in  our  uncertainty  refer  such 
things  to  God  or  to  Fortune ;  as,  for  instance,  a  continuance  of 
storms  and  violent  rainfall,  or  of  droughts  and  frosts,  and  the 
loss  of  crops  resulting  from  these,  and  in  the  same  way,  un- 
healthy states  of  atmosphere,  and  other  things  of  the  same  kind, 
whose  causes  are  not  easy  to  discover.  Therefore,  in  our  un- 
certainty about  such  cases,  we  naturally  conform  to  the 
opinions  of  the  multitude,  and  propitiate  heaven  by  supplica- 
tions and  offerings,  and  send  to  inquire  of  the  gods  what  we 
are  to  do  or  say  to  obtain  a  blessing  and  a  relief  from  the  ills 
that  beset  us.  But  where  it  is  possible  to  discover  the  origin- 
ating and  efficient  cause  of  what  has  occurred,  in  such  cases  I 
think  it  wrong  to  refer  it  to  the  will  of  heaven.  To  take 
an  instance : — In  our  time  all  Greece  has  been  smitten  with 
childlessness  and  deficient  population,  by  which  the  cities  are 
desolated,  and  sterility  reigns,  although  no  long  wars  nor  un- 
healthy seasons  have  occurred.  Supposing,  then,  that  any  one 
should  advise  us  to  send  and  inquire  of  the  gods  what  we  are 
to  say  and  do  to  become  more  numerous  and  replenish  our 
cities, — would  not  this  be  manifestly  silly,  when  the  cause  is 
evident  and  the  correction  lies  in  our  own  hands  ?  For  men 
have  fallen  into  habits  of  ostentation  and  greed  and  indolence, 
and  they  will  neither  marry  nor  bring  up  the  children  who  aie 
born  to  them  out  of  wedlock,  or  else  they  rear  one  or  two  at 
the  most,  in  order  to  leave  these  rich  and  luxurious,  and  the 

*x.  11.  'xxxvii.4. 


iitischier,  tbongh  not  much  noticed,  has  grown  rapidly.  For  if 
this  only  child,  or  one  of  the  two,  is  caixied  off  by  war  or 
disease,  it  is  manifest  that  houses  must  needs  be  left  desolate, 
and  before  long  the  cities  too  become  weak  from  lack  of  men, 
like  a  hive  without  bees.'  And  in  all  this  there  is  not  the 
least  occasion  to  ask  the  gods  how  we  may  be  released  from 
such  a  calamity ;  for  any  man  of  ordinary  intelligence  will  teil 
ua  that  we  can  apply  the  remedy  ourselves  by  reforming  the 
objects  of  our  ambition,  or  if  this  be  impossible,  then  by 
making  laws  to  provide  for  the  reariag  of  all  children  born." 

The  reader  can  hardly  fail  to  notice  a  peculiar  modern  tone 
in  i'olybius's  manner  of  dealing  with  such  questions ;  and  this 
modern  tone  ia  the  prevalent  one  throughout  his  work.  The 
great  ditticulty  in  understanding  classical  writers  is  that  they 
eeem,  almost  all  of  them,  to  move  and  work  in  a  different  plane 
of  thought  from  ourselves.  It  ia  probably  this  newness  and 
freshness  of  the  world  they  open  out  to  us  that  constitutes  the 
chief  value  of  the  classics  in  education.  But  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  if,  until  the  mind  is  thoroughly  imbued  with 
classical  culture,  a  sense  of  bewilderment  and  impatience  is 
produced.  Tlie  schoolboy  generally  believes  in  his  heart  that 
there  is  no  nonsense  so  enormous  that  it  may  not  be  a  probable 
translation  of  a  passage  of  Greek.  Sometimes  this  strangeness 
in  the  tone  of  thought  of  ancient  books  to  that  of  the  every-day 
world  leads  men  to  desire  to  reject  the  first  altogether,  and  to 
prefer  the  political  wisdom  of  the  Times  to  that  of  Thucy- 
dides.  If  there  are  any  who  seriously  feel  this  often-quoted 
preference,  they  should  be  sent  to  make  their  [leace  witli  the 
ancients  by  reading  Tolybius.  No  effort  is  reqiured  to  get  at 
his  point  of  view.  Whatever  question  he  starts,  his  attitude 
of  mind  towards  it  is  such  as  to  appeal  to  the  sympathy,  if  not 
to  the  conviction,  of  the  average  modem  reader.  His  remarks 
are  always  full  of  an  obvious  good  sense,  always  enlightened, 
candid,  and  judicious,  and,  it  must  he  added,  rather  common- 
place. 

Polybiua  is  never  so  happy  as  when  he  is  correcting  a 

'  natinp  tvl  rwF  ^Xirruv  ri  ait^ni.     The  Bentence  ia  obviotuljr  impcifect, 
mod  the  text  ii  laaltj  througbout  the  tragnical. 
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popular  error,  or  explaining  and  analysing  what  may  appear  at 
first  sight  a  paradox.  A  few  characteristic  specimens  may 
serve  to  complete  the  picture  of  our  author.  The  first  is  a 
curious  instance  of  accurate  observation  conveyed  in  a  some- 
what pedagogic  tone : — 

"Most  men  suppose  that  cities  which  contain  hills  and 
sloping-ground  will  hold  more  houses  than  those  of  the  same 
circumference  built  on  a  plain.  But  this  is  entirely  wrong, 
because  the  houses  must  be  built  perpendicular,  not  to  the 
slopes,  but  to  the  level  below,  on  which  the  hills  themselves 
are  planted.  One  may  prove  this  from  what  is  manifest  to  any 
child,  as  the  saying  is.  For  if  we  conceive  the  houses  on  the 
slopes  built  up  until  they  are  all  the  same  height,  it  is  clear 
that  the  roofs  of  the  houses  will  form  a  single  plane,  and  that 
this  plane  will  of  necessity  be  parallel  and  equal  to  the  plane 
on  which  the  foundations  of  the  walls  and  the  hills  themselves 
rest."  1 

Mention  has  been  already  made  of  Polybius's  discriminat- 
ing account  of  Aratus.  He  lays  down  clearly  the  merits  and 
defects  of  the  man, — an  excellent  organiser,  and  unsurpassed 
in  careful  preparation  and  wise  laying  of  plans,  but  destitute 
of  energy,  courage,  and  resource,  at  the  moment  of  action.  The 
spectacle  of  these  discordant  qualities  in  the  same  person  leads 
Polybius  to  generalise  on  the  different  grooves  in  which  courage 
and  caj)acity  run  with  different  men. 

"  This  is  no  paradox,  but  a  familiar  phenomenon,  accepted 
by  judicious  observers.  Sometimes  you  have  men  courageous 
in  hunting,  who  will  face  wild  beasts  with  boldness,  and  yet 
these  same  men  will  be  cowards  when  set  in  arms  against  the 
enemy ;  or  again,  some  who  are  skilful  and  successful  in  single 
combat,  but  useless  when  drawn  up  in  line  of  battle.  Then 
there  is  the  Thessalian  cavalry,  whose  shock  is  irresistible  when 
they  charge  by  troop  or  squadron,  but  they  are  slow  and  of  no 
avail  for  risking  themselves  in  hand-to-hand  conflict  as  place 
and  occasion  serve,  while  just  the  contrary  is  true  of  the 
iEtolians.     The  Cretans,  both  by  land  and  sea,  are  invincible 

^  ix.  21.  Modem  land-suryeyors  apply  Polybius's  principle  to  vegetable 
growths  as  weU  as  to  buildings,  and  estimate  the  acreage  of  hilly  ground  for 
agricultural  purposes  in  accordance  with  it. 


in  ambushes  and  marauding  expeditions,  and  in  kidnapping 
enemies,  and  in  niglit  attacks,  and  in  all  such  individual  ser- 
vices where  cunning  is  required ;  but  when  tlie  phalanx  chni^ea 
face  to  face  ou  fair  firound  they  turn  cowardly  and  unsteady. 
The  Acliteans  and  Macedonians  exhibit  just  the  opposite 
temper."' 

Another  interesting  passage  in  the  same  tone  is  where  he 
defends  the  Greeks  from  the  charge  of  fickleness  and  ingrati- 
tude in  giving  some  sympathy  to  Perseus  in  his  struggle  against 
Rome, 

"  I  think  that  the  disposition  of  their  minds  is  to  be 
accounted  for  in  this  way.  The  phenomenon  is  the  same  as 
that  which  one  often  sees  in  athletic  contests.  For  when  a 
distinguished  and  seemingly  invincible  champion  is  opposed 
by  an  obscure  and  inferior  ant^onist,  the  multitude  at  once 
gives  its  good-will  to  the  weaker  man,  and  cheers  him  on  and 
sympathises  with  his  efforts;  and  if  he  touch  his  adversary's 
face  and  leave  some  mark  of  the  blow,  the  spectators  feel  as  if 
they  had  a  share  in  the  struggle,  and  sometimes  they  begin  to 
clamour  against  his  opponent — not  that  they  dislike  him  or 
wish  for  his  disgrace,  but  because  they  are  carried  away  by 
sympathy,  and  so  favour  the  weaker  side.  But  if  any  one 
administers  a  timely  rebuke,  they  soon  repent  and  check  their 
indiscretion." 

After  illustrating  this  by  the  case  of  a  notable  athlete, 
Clitomachus,  who  had  thus  recalled  the  sympathies  of  the 
spectators  to  an  old  and  tried  favourite,  he  proceeds: — 

■■  The  popular  feeling  towards  Perseus  is  a  parallel  case. 
For  if  any  one  had  withstood  them,  and  asked  them  frankly  if 
they  desired  to  see  such  a  supremacy  fall  into  the  hands  of  a 
single  man,  and  to  feel  the  weight  of  a  monarchical  power 
absolutely  irresponsible,  I  conceive  that  they  would  soon  have 
recanted  and  gone  over  to  the  other  aide  ;  and  slili  more  if  the 
speaker  had  briefly  reminded  them  of  all  the  injuries  which  the 
Greeks  had  experienced  at  the  hands  of  the  house  of  Macedon, 
and  of  all  the  benefits  which  they  had  received  from  the 
supremacy  of  Kome,  I  think  that  the  revolution  in  their  senti- 
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ments  would  have  been  complete  and  immediate.  But  under 
the  irresistible  influence  of  the  first  wave  of  opinion,  the  multi- 
tude betrayed  its  satisfaction  at  the  news,  being  flattered  by 
the  unexpected  appearance  of  a  champion  able  to  stand  face  to 
face  with  Some.  And  so  I  close  this  discussion,  the  object  of 
which  has  been  to  show  that  it  is  only  a  thoughtless  judgment, 
and  one  ignorant  of  himian  nature,  which  will  cast  the  reproach 
of  ingratitude  on  the  temper  which  the  Greeks  showed  on  this 
occasion."^ 

In  the  selection  of  these  and  the  other  pieces  quoted  in 
this  paper  the  object  has  been  to  give  passages  illustrative  of 
Polybius  as  a  man  and  a  writer,  rather  than  those  which  are 
of  intrinsic  historical  importance.  The  latter  class  of  extracts 
would  find  their  place  in  a  picture  of  the  Greek  and  Eoman 
world  in  Polybius's  time,  which  is  a  task  too  long  to  be 
attempted  within  the  limits  of  this  essay.  For  the  present  it 
must  suflSce  to  have  placed  before  the  reader  materials  for  a 
judgment  on  the  merits  and  the  limitations  of  the  Historian  of 
the  Boman  Conquest. 

It  will  be  difficult,  perhaps,  to  arrive  at  a  more  judicious 
verdict  th«an  that  in  which  Mommsen  sums  up  his  criticism : — 

"Polybius  is  not  an  attractive  author;  but  as  truth  and 
truthfulness  are  of  more  value  than  all  ornament  and  el^ance, 
no  other  author  of  antiquity,  perhaps,  can  be  named  to  whom 
we  are  indebted  for  so  much  real  instruction.  His  books  are 
like  the  sun  in  Eoman  history ;  at  the  point  where  they  b^[in, 
the  mist  which  still  envelopes  the  Samnite  and  Pyrrhic  wars 
is  raised;  and  at  the  point  where  they  end,  a  new  and,  if 
possible,  still  more  vexatious  twilight  begins."* 

J.  L.  S.  D. 


*  xxvii.  7  a.  *  U'i9t,  of  Romtj  vol.  iii.  p.  46S  (EngliBh  tranalation). 
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Amono  the  Boarces  to  vhich  I  have  been  indebted  in 
tba  foUowing  Esaa;,  iny  fint  uknowledgnianta  &re  due  to  the  worke  ot 
51r.  Tylor,  Sir  John  Lubbock,  &nd  other  etbaologuta,  whose  labours  in  the 
cumpar&tive  Btudy  of  primitive  beliefs  uid  ciutoDU  are  perhaps  evoii  moro 
important  for  the  history  of  religioa  thui  wera  the  gresii  philological  genera- 
Uutious  which  immediately  pruceded  tbew.  On  Greek  reli^on,  Kod  Greek 
oractus  ui  lutrtiuular,  I  haxe  consolted,  among  othert,  the  following  authors  : 
— Bcuker  and  Marquardt,  Biitticher,  Bouchd-Leclercq,'  Bowen,  Cox.  Creoier 
and  Gnigniant,  Cortius,  Decharme,  Foatenelle,  Gotte,  Hendew.  Hcrauum, 
lluffioami,  Hullmonn,  Klaueen,  Lloyd,  Lobeck,  Maulj,  August  Mummsen, 
Kagulsbach,  Fruller,  RUdiger,  St.  Uiloire,  Tiacbimer,  Vacharut,  Van  Dale, 
Wacbamuth,  Welcker,  F.  A.  Wolf,  G,  Wolff,  Zander ;  and  the  important 
monographs  of  Canponoa  on  Dodono,  Fancart  on  Delphi,  and  Lebigue  and 
Homolle  on  Delos.  I  owe  special  obligations  to  Maury's  Bdi'jioiu  de  iit  Oriee, 
which  contains  an  exucllent  collection  of  references  to  ancient  anthora,  and 
to  G.  Wolff's  two  tracts  Porphyrii  dt  fhilotophia  ex  OracuUt  kauriaida 
Beliquiac,  and  Dt  A'ovisaiTna  Oraculonim  Aelatr,  from  which  many  of  my 
later  refereocea  are  derived.  In  a  subject  which  haa  been  so  often  diecotsed 
it  is  no  longer  possible  to  lay  claim  to  originoUty  of  citation,  though  much 
aignificAnce  remains  to  be  educed  from  the  texts  already  known.  And  in 
toot,  as  will  be  seen  by  persons  familiar  with  the  litoratore  of  the  subject, 
my  treatment  of  the  history  of  Greek  oracles  in  some  places  differs  widely 
from  that  adopted  by  my  predecessors.  Wbile  suggesting  my  own  views 
with  much  diHidenco,  and  vcntnring  on  very  few  definite  conctuaiona,  I 
cannot  but  feel  that  the  difficulties  of  this  manifold  subject  have  hardly 
received  ad«)Uato  attention  from  schokre,  and  ore  as  yet  to  a  great  extent 
unsolved.  It  would  be  tedious  to  specify  the  ancient  writers  consulted. 
Herodotus  and  Guiebius  are  the  most  important,  but  there  is  scarcely  a 
Greek  aathor,  from  Homer  to  Zoaimos,  from  whom  some  illustration  may  not 
lie  drawn,  and  the  range  of  such  illustratious  has  been  limited  in  the  following 
Esuy  by  the  defect,  not  of  applicable  material,  but  of  erudition,  of  space. 


1  Oalj  Dm  ttnt  volumt  of  It.  BDDcb«-L«clereq'i  aucoin  d. 
hu  as  T<rt  sppwrM  (Jnlr  ISTS).  Thf  thtnl  Tulnmt  U  to  tn 
onclH,  sad  Is  llkcir  to  fonu  out  ot  th«  ntoti  Iniponut  woilu  t 
bgwtrsr,  tlw  kuou  sad  meUwdi  of  eDiniiuallTa  itknolog] 
K.  BoiuU-LeekKql  pUo  (Prefiuc,  p.  1). 


t  Df  Oalplil  sad  other  QrMk 
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Od  fidv  rtat  pv9  f<mp  dr6  ipv^  odB*  dxo  rirpiffs 
Tfp  dapi^ifUvcUf  d  re  wapdhot  ift$€Of  re, 
TopBiPOt  ifOtht  r*  ^o^^or  dXXi^Xour. 

I. 

It  is  not  only  in  the  domain  of  pliysical  inquiry  that  tbe 
advance  of  knowledge  is  self-accelerated  at  every  step,  and  the 
very  excellence  of  any  given  work  insures  its  own  speedier 
supersession.  All  those  studies  which  bear  upon  the  past  of 
mankind  are  every  year  more  fully  satisfying  this  test  of  the 
genuinely  scientific  character  of  the  plan  on  which  they  are 
pursued.  The  old  conception  of  the  world's  history  as  a  collec- 
tion of  stories,  each  admitting  of  a  complete  and  definitive  recital, 
is  giving  way  to  a  conception  which  would  compare  it  rather 
with  a  series  of  imperfectly-read  inscriptions,  the  sense  of  each 
of  which  is  modified  by  the  interpretations  which  we  gradually 
find  for  its  predecessors. 

And  of  no  department  is  this  truer  than  of  the  comparative 
history  of  religion.  The  very  idea  of  such  a  study  is  of  recent 
growth,  and  no  sooner  is  the  attempt  made  to  colligate  by 
general  laws  the  enormous  mass  of  the  religious  phenomena  of 
the  world  than  we  find  that  the  growing  science  is  in  danger 
of  being  choked  by  its  own  luxuriance — that  each  conflictiiig 
hypothesis  in  turn  seems  to  draw  superabundant  proof  from  the 
myriad  beliefs  and  practices  of  men.  We  may,  indeed,  smOe 
at  the  extravagances  of  one-sided  upholders  of  each  successive 
system.  We  need  not  believe  with  Bishop  Huet^  that  Moses 
was  the  archetype  both  of  Adonis  and  of  Priapus.  Nor,  on  the 
other  hand,  need  we  suppose  with  Pierson*  that  Abraham 

^  Demonttr,  Evang.  iii.  3,  viii.  5.  *  Ap.  Euenen,  Religion  of  Israel,  1 390> 


himself  was  originally  a  stone  god.  "We  may  leave  Dozy'  to 
pursue  his  own  conjecture,  and  deduce  the  strange  story  of  the 
Hebrew  race  from  their  worship  of  the  planet  Suturn.  Nor 
need  the  authority  of  Anouymus  de  Eeius  Intredibilibus'  con- 
strain 119  to  accept  his  view  that  Paris  was  a  young  man  who 
wrote  essays  on  goddesses,  and  Phaethon  an  unsucceasful 
astronomer. 

But  it  is  far  from  easy  to  determine  the  relative  validity  of 
the  theories  of  which  these  are  ext^^^rated  expressions, — to 
decide  (for  instance)  what  place  is  to  be  given  to  the  direct 
transference  of  beliefs  from  nation  to  nation,  to  fetish- worship, 
to  the  worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  to  the  deification  of  dead 
men.  In  an  essay  like  the  present,  dealing  only  with  a  frag- 
ment of  this  great  inquiry,  it  will  be  safest  to  take  the  moat 
general  view,  and  to  say  tliat  man's  fear  and  wonder  invest 
every  object,  real  or  imaginary,  which  strongly  impresses  him, — 
beasts  or  stones,  or  souls  and  spirits,  or  fire  and  the  sun  in 
heaven, — with  an  intelligence  and  a  power  daikly  resembling 
his  own ;  and,  moreover,  that  certain  phenomena,  real  or  sup- 
posed,— dreams  and  epilepsy,  eclipse  and  thunder,  sorceries  and 
the  uprising  of  the  dead, — recur  from  time  to  time  to  supply 
him  with  apparent  proof  of  the  validity  of  his  beliefs,  and  to 
modify  those  beliefs  according  to  the  nature  of  his  country  and 
his  daily  life.  Equally  natural  is  it  tliat,  as  his  social  instincts 
develop  and  his  power  of  generalisation  begins,  he  will  form 
such  conceptions  as  those  of  a  moral  government  of  the  world, 
of  a  retributory  hereafter,  of  a  single  Power  from  which  all 
others  emanate,  or  into  which  they  disappear. 

Avoiding,  therefore,  any  attempt  to  take  a  side  among  con- 
flicting theories,  I  will  draw  from  the  considerations  which 
follow  no  further  moral  than  one  which  is  wellnigh  a  truism, 
though  too  often  forgotten  in  the  heat  of  ilebate,  nami-Iy,  that 
we  ore  assuredly  not  as  yet  in  a  position  to  pass  a  final  judg- 
ment on  the  forms  which  religion  has  assumed  in  the  past ;  we 
have  traversed  too  small  a  part  of  the  curve  of  human  progress 
to  determine  its  true  character;  even  yet,  in  fact,  "we  are 
ancients  of  the  earth,  and  in  the  morning  of  the  times,"    The 


>  Ap.  Euenen,  i.  263.  *  OpuKula  MylMogira  (Anut.  1 
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difficulty  of  bearing  this  clearly  in  mind,  great  ia  every  age, 
becomes  greater  as  each  age  advances  more  rapidly  in  know- 
ledge and  critical  power.  In  this  respect  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury teaches  us  an  obvious  lesson.  That  century  witnessed  a 
marked  rise  in  the  standard  of  historical  evidence,  a  marked 
enlightenment  in  dealing  with  the  falsities  and  superstitions  of 
the  past.  The  consequence  was  that  all  things  seemed  expli- 
cable ;  that  whatever  could  not  be  reduced  to  ordinary  rules 
seemed  only  worthy  of  being  brushed  aside.  Since  that  day 
the  standard  of  evidence  in  history  has  not  declined, — ^it  has 
become  stricter  still ;  but  at  the  same  time  the  need  of  sym- 
pathy and  insight,  if  we  would  comprehend  the  past,  has  become 
strongly  felt,  and  has  modified  or  suspended  countless  judg- 
ments which  the  philosophers  of  the  last  century  delivered 
without  misgiving.  The  difference  between  the  two  great 
critics  and  philosophers  of  France,  at  that  day  and  in  our  own, 
shows  at  a  glance  the  whole  gulf  between  the  two  points  of 
view.  How  little  could  the  readers  of  Voltaire  have  antici- 
pated Kenan!  How  little  could  they  have  imagined  thai 
their  master's  trenchant  arguments  would  so  soon  have  fallen 
to  the  level  of  half-educated  classes  and  half-civilised  nations, 
— would  have  been  formidable  only  in  sixpenny  editions,  or 
when  translated  into  Hindostani  for  the  confutation  of  mis- 
sionary zeal ! 

What  philosophical  enlightenment  was  in  the  last  century, 
science,  physical  or  historical,  is  in  our  own.  Science  is  the 
power  to  which  we  make  our  first  and  undoubting  appeal,  and 
we  run  a  corresponding  risk  of  assuming  that  she  can  already 
solve  problems  wholly,  which  as  yet  she  can  solve  only  in  part, 
— of  adopting  under  her  supposed  guidance  explanations  which 
may  hereafter  be  seen  to  have  the  crudity  and  one-sidedness  of 
Voltaire's  treatment  of  Biblical  history. 

The  old  school  of  theologians  were  apt  to  assume  thii 
because  all  men — or  all  men  whom  they  chose  to  count — had 
held  a  certiun  belief,  that  belief  must  be  true.  Our  danger  lies 
rather  in  being  too  ready  to  take  for  granted  that  when  we 
have  explained  how  a  belief  arose  we  have  done  with  i^ 
altogether;  that  because  a  tenet  is  of  savage  p€u*entage  it 
hardly  needs  formal  disproof.     In  this  view  the  wide  difhsioa 


of  8  belief  serves  only  to  stamp  its  connection  with  nncivilised 
thought,  and  "quod  semper,  quod  ubique,  qiiod  ab  omnibna" 
has  become  to  many  minds  rather  the  badge  of  superstition 
than  the  test  of  catholic  truth.  That  any  one  but  ourselves 
should  have  held  a  creed  seems  to  lower  the  average  intelli- 
gence of  its  adherents. 

Yet.  on  behalf  of  savages,  and  our  ancestors  in  general,  there 
may  be  room  for  some  apology.  If  we  reflect  how  large  a  part 
of  human  knowledge  consists  of  human  emotion,  we  may  even 
say  that  they  possessed  some  forms  of  knowledge  which  we 
have  since  lost.  The  mind  of  man  (it  has  been  well  said),  like 
the  earth  on  which  he  walks,  undergnea  perpetual  processes  of 
denudation  as  well  as  of  deposit.  We  ourselves,  as  children, 
did  in  a  sense  know  much  which  we  know  no  more ;  our 
picture  of  the  universe,  incomplete  and  erroneous  as  it  was, 
wore  some  true  colours  which  we  cannot  now  recall.  The 
child's  vivid  sensibility,  reflected  in  his  vivifyinfj  imagination, 
is  aa  veritably  an  inlet  of  tnith  as  if  it  were  an  added  clearness 
of  physical  vision ;  and  though  the  child  himself  has  not  judg- 
ment enough  to  use  his  sensibilities  aright,  yet  if  the  man  is  to 
discern  the  poetic  truth  about  Nature,  he  will  need  to  recall  to 
memory  his  impressions  as  a  child. 

Now,  in  this  way  too.  the  savage  is  a  kind  of  child ;  his 
beliefs  are  not  always  to  be  summarily  referred  to  his  ignorance ; 
there  maybe  something  in  them  which  we  must  realise  in  imagi- 
nation before  we  venture  to  explain  it  away.  Ethnologists  have 
recognised  the  need  of  this  difficult  self- identification  with  the 
remote  past,  and  have  sometimes  remarked,  with  a  kind  of 
envy,  how  much  nearer  the  poet  is  than  the  philosopher  to  the 
savage  habit  of  mind. 

There  is,  however,  one  ancient  people  in  whose  case  much 
of  this  difficulty  disappears,  whose  religion  may  be  traced 
backwards  through  many  phases  into  primitive  forms,  while 
yet  it  is  easy  to  study  its  records  with  a  fellow-feeling  which 
grows  with  our  knowledge  till  it  may  approach  almost  to  an 
identity  of  spirit.  Such  is  the  ascendency  which  the  great 
works  of  the  Greek  imagination  have  e-stablished  over  the 
mind  of  man,  that  it  is  no  paradox  to  say  that  the  student's 
danger  lies  often  in  excess  rather  than  in  defect  of  sympathy. 


L 
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He  is  tempted  to  ignore   the  real  superiority  of  our  own 
religion,  morality,  civilisation,  and  to   re-shape    in  fancy  an 
adult  world  on  an  adolescent  ideal     But  the  remedy  for  over- 
estimates, as  well  as  for  under-estimates,  Ues  in  an  increased 
definiteness  of  knowledge,  an   ever-clearer  perception  of  the 
exact  place  in  the  chain  of  development  which  Greek  thougkt 
and  worship  hold.     The  whole  story  of  Greek  mythology  must 
ere  long  be  retold  in  a  form  as  deeply  modified  by  comparatiTe 
ethnology  as  our  existing  treatises  have  been  modified  by  com- 
parative philology.     Such  a  task  would  be  beyond  my  powera; 
but  while  awaiting  some  more  comprehensive  treatment  of  tbe 
subject  by   a   better-qualified    hand,  I    have    in   this  Esaj 
endeavoured  to  trace, — by  suggestion  rather  than  in  detail,  be 
with  constant  reference  to  the  results  of  recent  science,— tie 
development  and  career  in  Greece  of  one  remarkable  class  i 
religious  phenomena  which  admits  to  some  extent  of  sepanie 
treatment. 

Greek  oracles  reflect  for  a  thousand  years  ^  the  spiritai 
needs  of  a  great  people.  They  draw  their  origin  from  a 
Animism-  which  almost  all  races  share,  and  in  their  eailj 
and  inarticulate  forms  they  contain  a  record  of  most  of  tbe 
main  currents  in  which  primitive  beliefs  are  wont  to  run.  After- 
wards— closely  connected  both  with  the  idea  of  supematunl 
possession  and  with  the  name  of  the  sun-god  Apollo — th? 
exhibit  a  singular  fusion  of  nature- worship  with  Shahmaniffl 
or  sorcery.  Then,  as  the  non-moral  and  naturalistic  conc^ 
tion  of  the  deity  yields  to  the  moral  conception  of  hirnn 
an  idealised  man,  the  onicles  reflect  the  change,  and  tk 
Delphian  god  becomes  in  a  certain  sense  the  conscience  i 
Greece. 

A  period  of  decline  follows ;  due,  as  it  would  seem,  paitif 
to  the  depopulation  and  political  ruin  of  Greece,  but  parff 


*  Roughly  speaking,  from  700  B.C.  to  300  A.D.,  but  the  earliefi  fl«*^ 
probably  date  much  further  back. 

'  It  is  hardly  uecessary  to  say  that  by  Animism  is  meant  a  belief  ii  ^ 
existence  around  us  of  souls  or  spirits,  whether  diseinbodied,  &■  ghoiti>  < 
embodied  in  fetishes,  animals,  etc.  Shahmanism  ia  a  word  deriTed  &* 
the  title  of  the  Si))erian  wizards,  who  procure  by  affitated  tnnoe  ^ 
manifestation  from  their  gods. 


also  to  the  indifTerence  or  scepticism  of  her  dominant  echoola 
of  philosophy.  But  this  decline  is  followed  by  a  revival  which 
fonus  one  of  the  most  singular  of  those  apparent  checks  which 
complicate  the  onward  movement  of  thought  by  ever  new 
modifications  of  the  beliefs  of  the  remote  past.  So  far  aa  this 
complex  movement  can  be  at  present  understood,  it  seems  to 
have  been  connected  among  the  mass  of  the  people  with  the 
widespread  religious  upheaval  of  the  first  Christian  centuries, 
and  to  have  been  at  last  put  an  end  to  by  Christian  baptism  or 
sword.  Among  the  higher  minds  it  seems  to  have  rested 
partly  on  a  perplexed  admission  of  certain  phenomena,  partly 
on  the  atronyly-felt  need  of  a  permanent  and  elevated  revela- 
tion, which  yet  should  draw  its  origin  from  the  Hellenic  rather 
than  the  Hebrew  past.  And  the  story  reaches  a  typical  con- 
clusion in  the  ultimate  disengagement  of  the  highest  natures 
of  declining  Greece  from  mythology  and  ceremonial,  and  the 
absorption  of  definite  dogma  into  an  overwhelming  ecstasy. 


IL 

The  attempt  to  define  the  word  "oracle"  confronts  us  at 
once  with  the  difiSculties  of  the  subject.  The  Latin  term, 
indeed,  which  we  are  forced  to  employ,  points  specially  to  cases 
where  the  voice  of  God  or  spirit  was  actually  heard,  whether 
directly  or  through  some  human  intermediary.  But  the  corre- 
sponding Greek  term  {jiavrttov)  merely  signifies  a  seat  of  sooth- 
saying, a  place  where  divinations  are  obtained  by  whatever 
means.  And  we  must  not  regard  the  oracles  of  Greece  as  rare 
and  majestic  phenomena,  shrines  founded  by  a  full-grown 
mythology  for  the  direct  habitation  of  a  god.  Rather  they 
are  the  products  of  a  long  process  of  evolution,  the  modified 
sarvivals  from  among  countless  holy  places  of  a  primitive  race. 

Greek  literature  has  preserved  to  na  abundant  traces  of  the 
various  causes  which  led  to  the  ascription  of  sanctity  to  some 
particular  locality.  Oftenest  it  is  some  chasm  or  cleft  in  the 
ground,  filled,  perhaps,  with  mephitic  vapours,  or  with  the 
mist  of  a  subterranean  stream,  or  merely  opening  in  its  dark 
obscurity  an  inlet  into  the  mysteries  of  the  underworld.     Such 
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was  the  chasm  of  the  Clarian,^  the  Delian,*  the  Delphian 
Apollo ;  and  such  the  oracle  of  the  prophesying  nymphs  on 
Cithaeron.*  Such  was  Trophonius'  cave,*  and  his  own  name 
perhaps  is  only  a  synonym  for  the  Mother  Earth,  "  in  many 
names  the  one  identity,"  who  nourishes  at  once  and  reveals.' 

Sometimes — as  for  instance  at  Megara,*  Sicyon,  Orcho- 
menus,  Laodicea — the  sanctity  gathers  around  some  fiairvXo; 
or  fetish-stone,  fashioned,  it  may  be,  into  a  column  or  pyramid 
and  probably  in  most  cases  identified  at  first  with  the  god 
himself,  though,  after  the  invention  of  statuary,  its  significance 
might  be  obscured  or  forgotten.  Such  stones  outlast  all 
religions,  and  remain  for  us  in  their  rude  shapelessness  the 
oldest  memorial  of  the  aspirations  or  the  fears  of  man. 

Sometimes  the  sacred  place  was  merely  some  favourite  post 
of  observation  of  the  flight  of  birds,  or  of  lightning,  likf 
Teiresias'  "  ancient  seat  of  augury,"  ^  or  the  hearth  ^  from 
which,  before  the  sacred  embassy  might  start  for  Delphi,  the 
Pythaists  watched  above  the  crest  of  Fames  for  the  summons 
of  the  heavenly  flame. 

Or  it  might  be  merely  some  spot  where  the  divination  from 
burnt-offerings  seemed  unusually  true  and  plain, — at  Olympia. 
for  instance,  where,  as  Pindar  tells  us,  "soothsayers  divining  from 
sacrifice  make  trial  of  Zeus  who  lightens  clear."  It  is  n^dless 
to  speak  at  length  of  groves  and  streams  and  mountain-summits, 
which  in  every  region  of  the  world  have  seemed  to  bring  the  un- 
seen close  to  man  by  waving  mystery,  or  by  rushing  murmur,  or 


'  I&mbl.  de  Myst.  p.  74. 

•  Leb^gue,  Becherches  sur  DdloSf  p.  89. 

*  Pans.  ix.  3.  See  also  Pans.  v.  14  for  a  legend  of  an  oracle  of  Earth  bcrsdf 
at  Olympia. 

*  Pau8.  ix.  39. 

*  Tpoifubyios  from  Tp4<fHa,  The  visitor,  who  lay  a  long  time,  o6  ftdXa  avft^p^ 
ivaffyCjt  efr'  iypif^opty  e/r*  Cj¥€ipov6\€i  (Plut.  df  Oenio  Soeratuf,  22),  had  dooH- 
less  been  partially  asphyxiated.  St.  Patrick's  Purgatory  was  perhaps  oos- 
ducted  on  the  same  plan. 

•  Paus.  i.  43,  and  for  further  references  on  baetyls  see  Leb^gne,  p.  85.  S<> 
also  Lubbock,  Origin  of  Civilisation^  p.  225. 

'  Soph.  Ant.  1001  ;  Paus.  ix.  16 ;  and  cf.  Eur.  Phoen.  841. 

•  Strabo,  ix.  p.  619.  They  watched  drA  r^  ^^x^P^t  rod  da^parabf 
At6s.  Even  a  place  where  lots  were  customarily  drawn  might  become  a  sot 
of  oracle. — Paus.  vii.  25. 


hy  nearness  to  the  height  of  heavea'  It  is  enough  to  under- 
atand  that  in  Greece,  as  in  other  countries  over  which  si 
wavBS  of  immigration  have  passed,  the  sacred  places  were  for 
the  most  part  selected  for  primitive  reasons,  and  in  primitive 
times;  theo  as  more  civilised  races  succeeded  and  Apollo 
came, — wlience  or  in  what  gui3e  cannot  here  be  discussed, — the 
iild  shrines  were  dedicatod  to  new  divinities,  the  old  symbols 
were  metamorphosed  or  disappeared.  The  fetisli-stoues  were 
cTctwned  by  statues,  or  replaood  by  statues  and  buried  iu  the 
earth,*  The  Sibyls — symbol  of  the  divinations  that  issue 
from  chiisms — died  in  the  temples,  and  the  sun-god's  island 
holds  the  sepulchre  of  the  moon-maidens  of  the  northern 
sky,* 

It  is  impossible  to  arrange  in  quite  logical  order  phenomena 
which  toucli  each  other  at  so  many  points,  but  in  making  our 
transitiou  from  these  impersonal  or  hardly  personal  oracles  of 
divination  to  the  "  voice-oracles  "  *  of  classicid  times,  we  may 
first  mention  the  well-known  Voice  or  Rumour  which  as 
early  as  Homer  runs  heaven-sent  through  the  multitude  of 
men.  or  sometimes  prompts  to  revolution  by  "the  word  of 
ZeuB."  * 

To  this  we  may  add  the  belief  that  words  spoken  at  some 
critical  and  culminant,  or  even  at^  some  arbitrarily-dioaen 
moment,  have  a  divine  significance.    We  find  some  trace  of 


'  There  a  little  trace  in  Greece  of  "  wonthor-ontclM, " — such  wtbe  Bloclu- 
Iwrg,— liiUa  deriving  a  prophetic  reputatioti  froin  the  indioatioiii  of  coming 
rain,  etc,,  drawn  from  clouilBon  their  sunmiils.  Tlie  wuictiC)'  oE  Olympiu,  as 
it  well  knnim,  a  conaected  with  a  luppoaed  elevation  above  all  elemental 
■liitnrViuicea. 

'  Find.  01.  viii.  3,  and  for  further  references  see  Hennann,  Grifeh.  A  nI,  ii. 
'J47.     Maury  (ii.  44Tt  aeems  to  deny  thia  locolieatiou  on  LniuffiuieDt  groands. 

*  The  HyperborCK,  8M  Kcff.  ap.  Leb^^e,  p.  G9.  See  also  Klaueeo,  Atntat 
nnd  dif  Prnnltn,  p.  iff!  foil.,  on  the  coonectiun  of  SihyU  and  xdatuiTa.  Hero- 
phile  had  henelf  prophesied  from  the  Delpliian  baetyl,  but  in  her  epitaph 

D  thanlcH  Apollo  and  complaini  of  nobody  bnt  Fate.     The  bonci  of  the 
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Oimae.— raui.  x.  12. 

•  Xpijff^  ^rrtiar,i<J. 

•  faffo.  <piuv.  -cX^a^i*,  i^iiii—ll. 
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this  in  the  oracle  of  Teireeias,'  and  it  appears  in  a  stn 
in  an  old  oracle  said  to  have  been  given  to  Homer,  w! 
him  to  beware  of  the  moment  when  some  young  child 
ask  him  a  riddle  which  he  is  imablo  to  answer.^ 
omens  given  by  a  chance  word  in  classical  times  are  to< 
to  need  further  reference,'  What  we  have  to  notjc 
that  this  casual  method  of  learning  the  will  of  bet 
Bystematised  into  a  practice  at  certain  oracular  tempi 
the  applicant  made  his  sacrifice,  stopped  his  ears,  went 
market-place,  and  accepted  the  first  words  he  happene 
as  a  divine  intimation.  We  hear  of  oracles  on  this  p 
Memphis,*  and  at  Fbarae  in  Achaea," 

From  these  voices,  which,  though  clearly  audible,  ■ 
were,  unowned  and  impersonal,  we  may  pass  to  voio 
have  a  distinct  personality,  but  are  heard  only  by  the 
oar.  Dreams  of  departed  friends  are  likely  to  be 
phenomenon  which  inspires  mankind  with  the  idea  t 
can  hold  converse  with  a  spiritual  world.  We  find  d 
the  very  threshold  of  the  theology  of  almost  all  aati 
accordingly  it  does  not  surprise  us  to  find  Homer  i 
that  dreams  come  from  Zeus,"  or  painting,  with  a  path< 
later  literature  has  never  surpassed,  the  strange  u 
and  agonising  insufficiency  of  these  fugitive  visiona 
night.^ 

And  throughout  Greek  literature  presaging  drean 
form^  as  Plutarch  says,  "  an  unfixed  and  wanderin] 


•twr  ralSur  atny/ia  *i(X<i|iu.  Puns.  K.  M  ;  Anth.  PaL  idv. 
L-onucdnim.  when  it  wu  at  length  put  to  Homur,  was  of  ao 
character  that  an  diauredit  ih  reQected  on  the  Father  of  Poetry  b< 
pleiity  M  to  its  eolution.     (Honiuri  et  Heaiodi  cBrtiuDon,  adjfit.) 


inple  of  lb  hund^ 
ads  below.      ^^B 


Herodotus  ii.  90  may  be  aelected  as  a 
fomng  an  omen. 

'  Dio  ChryB.  ad  Aicc.  32.  13,  raiStt  dnyyAXsHn  wi 

'  Pans.  TiL  22. 

'  n.  i.  63.     Or  from  Hermet,  nr  earth,  or  the  gods  below. 

97.    If  we  accept  the  theory  of  an  older  AcbilMd  Wi 

iportance  of  aagmy  proper  decreubig,  of  dreams  increaaing,  in  thi 

thenuelvGS.     Geddea,  Horn.  Frobl.  p.  18G ;  ef.  Mure,  i/i^.  i 

492.     Similnrly  Apollo's  darU  grow  more  gentle,  and  hie  viaitsti 

Geddea,  p.  14U. 


of  Night  and  Moon,' "  are  abundant  in  eveiy  form,  from  the 
high  behest  laid  on  BeUerophon  "  when  in  the  dark  of  night  stood 
by  him  the  shadowy-shielded  maid,  and  from  a  dream,  suddenly, 
a  waking  vision  she  became,"'  down  to  the  dreams  in  the  tetaplee 
of  Serapia  or  of  Aesculapius  which  Ariatides  the  Rhetorician 
has  embalmed  for  ug  in  his  Sacred  Orations, — the  dream  which 
"  seemed  to  indicate  a  bath,  yet  not  without  a  certain  am- 
biguity," or  the  dream  which  left  him  in  distressing  uncertainty 
whether  ho  were  to  take  an  emetic  or  no.' 

And  just  as  we  have  seen  that  the  custom  of  observing 
birds,  or  of  noting  the  omens  of  casual  speech,  tended  to  fix 
it«elf  permanently  in  certain  shrines,  so  also  dream-oracles,  or 
temples  where  the  inijuirer  slept  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  an 
answer  from  the  god  seen  in  vision,  or  from  some  other  vision 
sent  by  him,  were  one  of  the  oldest  forms  of  oracular  seats. 
Brizo,  a  dream -prophetess,  preceded  Apollo  at  Delos.*  A 
similar  legend  contrasts  "  the  divination  of  darkness  "  at  Delphi 
with  Apollo's  clear  prophetic  song.*  Night  herself  was  be- 
lieve<l  to  send  visions  at  Megara,'  and  coins  of  Commodus  etill 
show  us  her  erect  and  shrouded  figure,  tlie  torches  that  glinmier 
in  her  shade.  Amphiaraus,'  Amphilochus,*  Charon,*  I'asiphae,^" 
Hemkles,"  Dionysus,'*  and  above  all  Aesculapius,"  gave 
answers  after  this  fashion,  mainly,  but  not  entirely,  in  cases  of 
sickness.    The  prevalence  of  heroes,  rather  than  gods,  aa  the 


•  Find.  01.  xm.  100. 

rwar  Xtirpov,  e6  lltfTtt 


'  Pint  S*r.  Nim.  Vi«d.  22. 

'  Ar.  Rhet  toI.   i.  p.  27S  (Dind.i,  Ix"*  W"  '<»" 
Xwpfi  ft  Aromini,  and  i.  9S5. 

*  Atlifln.  Tiii.  3,  and  tee  Lebigue,  p.  218 ;  comp.  Acech.  Ag.  271)- 
'  Enr.  tph.  TaiT.  1234  foil.  '  Paus.  i.  40. 

'  P»u«,  L  34.  '  Did  f»M.  lnii.  7. 

•  Enstath.  fiehai.  ad  Dions*.  Perirg.  11.53. 

"Cio.  rfe  jWb.  i.  43  :  Plut.  Agi».  9,  »nd  cf.  M»ory,  h.  453. 

"  PkOB.  iz.  24,  oomp.  iiwor.  ap.  G.WoUF,  df.  Novim.  p.  29,  and  >ee  Plut.  lU 
Malign.  Hmd.  31  for  the  dream  ol  Leouidai  in  Eeral(J«a'  temple. 

"  Pmu.  X.  33. 

"Ar.  Rhet  poanm;   lambL  Myd.  3.  3,  etc     See  also  Val.  Max. 
Diud.   Sio.   V.   62;  Ar.    Rhet.   &urr.   8erm.    iii.  311.  for   dreanu   mi 
Atheoe,   the   BoterM,   Hemithea.       Further   refereocea  will   l>e    found 
Haury,  iii.  456,  and  for  the  relation  of  A^xilln  to  drtama  see  Douche- Lu;leri>], 
Uia.  dt  la  Dinsalion.  i.  304. 
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givers  of  oracles  in  dreams  seems  still  further  to  indicate  the 
immediate  derivation  of  this  form  of  revelation  from  the 
accustomed  appearance  of  departed  friends  in  sleep. 

The  next  step  takes  us  to  the  most  celebrated  class  of  oracles, 
— those  in  which  the  prophetess,  or  more  rarely  the  prophet, 
gives  vent  in  agitated  trance  to  the  words  which  she  is  inspired 
to  utter.  We  encounter  here  the  phenomena  of  possession,  90 
familiar  to  us  in  the  Bible,  and  of  which  theology  still  main- 
tains the  genuineness,  while  science  would  explain  them  by 
delirium,  hysteria,  or  epilepsy.  It  was  this  phenomenon,  con- 
nected first,  as  Pausanias  tells  us,^  with  the  ApoUine  oracles, 
which  gave  a  ^vholly  new  impressiveness  to  oracular  repUes. 
No  longer  confined  to  simple  affirmation  and  n^^tion,  or  to 
the  subjective  and  ill-remembered  utterances  of  a  dream,  they 
were  now  capable  of  embracing  all  topics,  and  of  being  pre- 
served in  writing  as  a  revelation  of  general  applicability. 
These  oracles  of  inspiration, — taken  in  connection  with  the 
oracles  uttered  by  visible  phantoms,  which  become  prominent 
at  a  later  era, — may  be  considered  as  marking  the  highest  point 
of  development  to  which  Greek  oracles  attained.  It  wUl  be 
convenient  to  defer  our  consideration  of  some  of  these  pheno- 
mena till  we  come  to  the  great  controversy  between  Porphyry 
and  Eusebius,  in  which  they  were  for  the  first  time  fully  dis- 
cussed. But  there  is  one  early  oracle  of  the  dead,  different  in 
some  respects  from  any  that  succeeded  it,^  which  presents  so 
many  points  for  notice  that  a  few  reflections  on  the  state  of 


>  Paus.  i.  34. 

•  The  distinction  drawn  by  Nagelsbach  between  this  and  other  **  Todtffl- 
orakehi "  {Nachhom.  Tlieologie,  p.  189)  is  surely  exaggerated.  See  KUnsen. 
Aeneas  ttnd  die  Penaten^  p.  129  foU.,  for  other  legends  connecting  Odyasew 
with  early  necromancy,  and  on  this  general  subject  see  Herod,  v.  92  •  Enr. 
Ak,  1131  ;  Plat.  Lfg.  x.  909;  Plut.  Cim,  6,  de  Ser.  Num.  VhuL  17; 
Tylor,  Prim.  Cult.  ii.  41.  The  fact,  on  which  Nagelsbach  dwells,  that 
Odysseus,  after  consulting  Teiresias,  satisfied  his  affection  and  his  cariosity  by 
interviews  \^'ith  other  ghosts  in  no  way  alters  the  original  injunction  kid  on 
him,  the  purport  of  his  journey— V'lO^  xP^abfievov  Ort^atov  Ttipcalao,  Nageb- 
bach's  other  argument,  that  in  later  times  we  hear  only  of  a  dream-onck, 
not  an  apparition-oracle,  of  Teiresias  seems  to  me  equally  "weak.  Readen 
of  Pausanias  must  surely  feel  what  a  chance  it  is  which  has  determined  tbe 
oracles  of  which  we  have  heai'd. 
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belief  which  it  indicates  will  assist  us  iu  compreliending  the 
nature  of  the  elevation  of  Greek  faith  which  was  afterwards 
effected  under  the  influence  of  Delphi. 

For  this,— the  first  oracle  of  which  we  have  a  full  account, — 
the  descent  of  Odysseus  to  the  underworld,  "  to  consult  the 
aoul  of  the  Theban  Teireaiaa,"  shows  in  a  way  which  it  would 
be  hard  t«  parallel  elsewhere  the  possible  co-existence  in  the 
same  mind  of  the  creed  and  practicea  of  the  lowest  races  with 
a  majesty,  a  pathos,  a  power,  which  human  genius  has  never 
yet  overpassed.  The  eleventh  book  of  the  Odyssey  is  steeped 
in  the  Animism  of  barbarous  peoples.  Tlie  Cimmerian  entrance 
to  the  world  of  souls  is  the  close  pamllel  (to  take  an  instance 
among  many)  of  the  e.\treme  western  cape  of  Vanua  Levi,  a 
calm  and  solemn  place  of  cliff  and  ibi'est,  where  the  souls  of 
the  Fijian  dead  embark  for  the  judgment-seat  of  Ndengei,  and 
whither  the  living  come  on  pilgrimage,  thinking  to  see  ghosts 
and  gods.'  Homer's  ghosts  cheep  and  twitter  precisely  aa  the 
shadow-souls  of  the  Algonquin  Indians  chirp  like  crickets,  and 
Polynesian  spirits  speak  in  squeaking  tones,  and  the  accent  of 
the  ancestral  Zulu,  when  he  reappears  on  earth,  has  earned 
for  him  the  name  uf  Whistler,*  The  expedition  of  Odysseus 
is  itself  paralleled  by  the  exploit  of  Ojibwa,  the  eponymoos 
hero  of  the  Ojibbeways,  of  the  Finnisli  hero  Wainamoinen,  and 
of  many  another  savage  chief.  The  revival  of  the  ghosts  with 
blood,  itself  closely  paralleled  in  old  Teutonic  mythologies,' 
speaks  of  the  time  when  the  soul  is  conceived  as  feeding  on  the 
fumes  and  shadows  of  earthly  food,  as  when  the  Chinese  beat 
the  drum  which  summons  ancestral  souls  to  supper,  and  pro- 
vide a  pail  of  gruel  and  a  spoon  for  the  greater  convenience 
of  any  ancestor  who  may  unfortunately  have  been  deprived 
of  his  head.* 

Nay,  even  the  inhabitants  of  that  underworld  are  only  the 
semblances  of  once  living  men.  "  They  themselves,"  in  the 
terrible  words  of  the  opening  sentence  of  the  Iliad,  "  have  been 
left  a  prey  to  dogs  and  every  bird."     Human  thought  has  not 
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yet  reached  a  point  at  which  spirit  could  be  conceived  of  as 
more  than  the  shadow  of  matter. 

And  if  further  evidence  were  needed,  the  oracle  of  Teiresias 
himself — opening  like  a  chasm  into  Hades  through  the  sunlit 
soil  of  Greece — reveals  unwittingly  all  the  sadness  which 
underlies  that  freshness  and  power,  the  misgiving  which  so 
often  unites  the  savage  and  the  philosopher,  the  man  who 
comes  before  religions  and  the  man  who  conies  after  them, 
in  the  gloom  of  the  same  despair.  Himself  alone  in  his  wisdom 
among  the  ineffectual  shades,  Teiresias  offers  to  Odysseus,  in  the 
face  of  all  his  unjust  afflictions,  no  prevention  and  no  cure; 
"  of  honey-sweet  return  thou  askest,  but  by  God's  will  bitter 
shall  it  be ; " — for  life's  struggle  he  has  no  remedy  but  to 
struggle  to  the  end,  and  for  the  wandering  hero  he  has  no 
deeper  promise  than  the  serenity  of  a  gentle  death. 

And  yet  Homer  "made  the  theogony  of  the  Greeks."* 
And  Homer,  through  the  great  ages  which  followed  him,  not 
only  retained,  but  deepened  his  hold  on  the  Hellenic  spirit. 
It  was  no  mere  tradition,  it  was  the  ascendency  of  that  essen- 
tial truth  and  greatness  in  Homer,  which  we  still  so  strongly 
feel,  which  was  the  reason  why  he  was  clung  to  and  invoked 
and  explained  and  allegorised  by  the  loftiest  minds  of  Greece 
in  each  successive  age ;  why  he  was  transformed  by  Polygnotus, 
transformed  by  Plato,  transformed  by  Porphyry.  Nay,  even 
in  our  own  day, — and  this  is  not  the  least  significant  fact  in 
religious  history, — we  have  seen  one  of  the  most  dominant, 
one  of  the  most  religious  intellects  of  our  century,  falling 
under  the  same  spell,  and  extracting  from  Homer's  almost 
savage  animism  the  full-grown  mysteries  of  the  Christian 
faith. 

So  dangerous  would  it  be  to  assume  such  a  congruence 
throughout  the  whole  mass  of  the  thought  of  any  epoch,  how- 
ever barbarous,  that  the  baseness  or  falsity  of  some  of  its  tenets 
should  be  enough  to  condemn  the  rest  unheard.  So  ancient, 
so  innate  in  man  is  the  power  of  apprehending  by  emotion 
and  imagination  aspects   of  reality  for  which   a   deUberate 


^  Herod,  ii.    53,  olnw,  di  (Homer  and  Hesiod)  elffi  ol  Tot^^arres  $€oy»iv 
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ciJtuTe  might  often  look  in  vain.  To  the  dictum, — so  true 
though  apparently  so  paratloxical, — which  asserts  "that  the 
mental  condition  of  the  lower  races  is  the  key  to  poetry,"  we 
may  reply  with  another  apparent  paradox, — tliat  poetry  is  the 
only  thing  which  every  age  is  certain  to  recognise  aa  truth. 

Having  thus  briefly  considered  the  nature  of  each  of  the 
main  classes  of  oracular  response,  it  is  naturatto  go  on  to  some 
inquiry  into  the  history  of  the  leading  shrines  where  these 
responses  were  given.  The  scope  of  this  Essay  does  not  admit 
of  a  detailed  notice  of  each  of  the  very  numeraus  oracular  seats 
of  which  some  record  has  reached  us,'  But  before  passing 
on  to  Delphi,  I  must  dwell  on  two  cases  of  special  interest, 
where  recent  explorations  have  brought  us  nearer  than  else- 
where to  what  may  be  called  the  private  business  of  an  oracle, 
or  to  the  actual  structure  of  an  Apolline  sanctuary. 

The  omclu  of  Zeus  at  Dodoua  takes  the  highest  place 
among  all  the  oracles  which  answered  by  signs  rather  than 
by  inspired  speech.*  It  claimed  to  be  the  eldest  of  all,  and 
we  need  not  therefore  wonder  that  its  phenomena  present  an 
unusual  confluence  of  streams  of  primitive  belief.  The  first 
mention  of  Dodona,* — in  that  great  invocation  of  Achilles 
which  is  one  of  the  glimpses  wliich  Homer  gives  us  of  a  world 
far  earlier  than  his  own, — seems  to  indicate  that  it  was  then 
a  seat  of  dream-oracles,  where  the  rude  Selloi  perhaps  drew 
from  the  earth  on  which  they  slept  such  visions  as  she  sends 
among  men.  But  in  the  Odyssey  *  and  in  Hesiod  '  the  oracle 
is  spoken  of  as  having  its  seat  among  the  leaves,  or  in  the 
hollow  or  base  of  an  oak,  and  this  is  the  idea  which  prevailed 
in  classical  times.'  The  doves,' — if  doves  there  were,  and  not 
merely  priestesses,  whose  name,  Peleiades,  may  be  derived  from 

'  The  Duniber  of  Greek  oracuUr  watt,  with  the  Barbarian  Beats  known  to 
the  (ircoks,  hoe  lieeu  oatiinat«d  at  200,  or  an  even  lar^r  nuDiber  ;  but  of  very 
maiiy  o(  these  we  know  no  mure  than  the  name, 

'  -Strab.  viii.  Fragm.  ixfiritiMfi<t  3'  ti  4tA  Mymr  iWi  iltit  ruuf  avufiiXuw, 
tivirtp  rd  ir  A^t>g  'AMturiiuir.     So  Suid,  ni  vac  AbJiunj,  etc. 

•  it  rvi.  233. 

•  Od.  liv.  .127,  xii.  296. 

•  Rta.  Fr.  3D.  7,  'fui*  r'  ir  rvB^iin  ^nytS.     See  Plat.  FJuudr.  275. 

•  Aeach.  Prom.  832 ;  Soph.  Tradi.  172  and  IW. 
'  See  Herod,  ii.  64,  and  oomp.  Od.  xii.  63. 
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some  other  root/ — ^introduce  another  element  of  complexity. 
Oracles  were  also  given  at  Dodona  by  means  of  lots,'  and  by 
the  falling  of  water.*  Moreover,  German  industry  has  estab- 
lished the  fact,  that  at  Dodona  it  thunders  on  more  days 
than  anywhere  else  in  Europe,  and  that  no  peals  are  louder 
anywhere  than  those  which  echo  among  the  Acroceraunian 
mountains.  It  is  tempting  to  derive  the  word  Dodona  from 
the  sound  of  a  thunderclap,  and  to  associate  this  old  Pelasgic 
sanctuary  with  the  propitiation  of  elemental  deities  in  their 
angered  hour.*  But  the  notices  of  the  oracle  in  later  days  are 
perplexingly  at  variance  with  all  these  views.  They  speak 
mainly  of  oracles  given  by  the  sound  of  caldrons, — strudf, 
according  to  Strabo,*  by  knucklebones  attached  to  a  wand  held 
by  a  statue.  The  temple  is  even  said  to  have  been  fnadt  of 
caldrons,*  or  at  least  they  were  so  arranged,  as  a  certain  Demon 
tells  us,^  that  "  all  in  turn,  when  one  was  smitten,  the  caldrons 
of  Dodona  rang."  The  perpetual  sound  thus  caused  is  alluded 
to  in  a  triumphant  tone  by  other  writers,®  but  it  is  the  more 

'  On  the  Priestesses,  see  references  in  Herm.  Oriech.  Antiq.  ii.  250. 

•  Cic.  de  Div.  ii.  32. 

•  Serv.  ad  Aen.  iii.  466. 

^  I  do  not  think  that  we  can  get  beyond  some  such  vague  conjectnre  u 
this,  and  A.  Mommsen  and  Schmidt's  elaborate  calculations  as  to  months  of 
maximum  frequency  of  thunderclaps  and  centres  of  maximum  frequency  of 
earthquakes,  as  determining  the  time  of  festivals  or  the  situation  of  orsca- 
lar  temples,  seem  to  me  to  be  quite  out  of  place.  If  a  savage  possened 
the  methodical  patience  of  a  German  observer,  he  would  be  a  savage  no 
more.  Savants  must  be  content  to  leave  Aristotle*s  T(fxyi  koX  t6  airrbfiarvy— 
chance  and  spontaneity, — as  causes  of  a  large  part  of  the  action  of  primitive 
men. 

The  dictum  of  Gotte  (Delphische  Orakel,  p.  13)  seems  to  me  equaUy  ui* 
proveable :  ''Dodona,  wohin  die  schwarzen  aegyptischen  Tauben  geflogen 
kamen,  ist  wohl  unbestreitbar  eine  aegyptische  Cultstatte,  die  Schwester- 
anstalt  von  Ammonium,  beide  Thebens  Tochter. "  The  geographical  position 
of  Dodona  is  much  against  this  view,  the  doves  are  very  problematical,  and 
the  possible  existence  of  a  primitive  priesthood  in  the  Selloi  is  no  proof  of  an 
Egyptian  influence. 

•  Strab.  lib.  vii.  Fragm,  ap.  Hermann,  Oriech,  Ant.  ii.  251,  where  see 
further  citations. 

^  Steph.  Byz.  s.  voc.  AtaSunrtf^  quoted  by  Carapanos,  in  whose  monc»graph  on 
Dodona  citations  on  all  these  points  will  be  found. 
7  Miiller,  Fragm.  Hist.  Or.  iii.  125. 

•  Callim.  Hymn,  in  Del.  286 ;  Philostr.  Imag.  ii.  33  (a  slightly  different 
account). 


difficult  to  determine  in  what  precise  yny  the  will  of  Zeus  was 
understood. 

Among  such  a  masa  of  traditions,  it  is  of  course  easy  to 
find  analogies.  The  doves  may  be  compared  to  the  hissinj; 
ducks  of  the  Abipones,  which  were  connected  with  the  souls  of 
the  dead/  or  with  the  doves  in  Popayan,  which  are  spared 
as  inspired  by  departed  souls,  Tlie  tree-worship  opens  up 
lines  of  thought  too  well  known  for  repetition.  We  may 
liken  the  Dodonaean  "  voiceful  oak  "  to  the  tamarisks  of  Beer- 
sheba,  and  the  oak  of  Shechem, — ita  whisper  to  the  "  sound  of 
a  going  in  the  tops  of  the  mulberry-trees,"  which  prompted 
Israel  to  war/  and  so  on  down  the  long  train  of  memories  to 
Joan  of  Arc  hanging  with  garlands  the  fairies'  beech  beside 
her  father's  door  at  Domremy,  and  telling  her  persecutors  that 
if  they  would  set  her  in  a  wood  once  more  she  would  hear  the 
heavenly  voices  plain.'  Or  we  may  prefer,  with  another 
school,  to  trace  this  tree  also  back  to  the  legendary  Ygdrassil. 
"  the  celestial  tree  of  the  Arj-an  family,"  with  ita  spreading 
branches  of  the  stratified  clouds  of  heaven.  One  legend  at 
least  points  to  the  former  interpretation  aa  the  more  natural. 

'  Prim.  CuU.  ii  S.  The  tracca  of  uumol- worship  in  Greece  >re  muiy  mad 
intereating,  but  ire  not  closely  enough  connected  with  our  prewint  subject  to 
be  dbcnwed  at  length.  Apollo's  possible  chu-scten,  as  the  Wolf,  the 
Lociut,  or  the  Fioldmouse  (or  the  SUycr  of  wolves,  of  locQsts,  or  of  field- 
mioe],  lukve  not  perceptibly  affected  his  oracles.  Still  less  need  we  be 
defaUDed  by  the  Gah-tailed  Eurynome,  or  the  horee-fKced  Demetsr  (Psus.  viii. 
41,  42).  And  although  from  the  time  when  the  boy-prophet  lamiis  lay 
MDong  the  wallllovers,  and  "the  two  bright-eyed  serpents  fed  him  with  the 
harmleas  poison  of  the  bee"  (Pind.  OL  vi.  SS).  snakes  appesf  frequently  in 
oonnection  with  prophetic  power,  their  worship  falls  under  the  bead  of 
divination  rather  than  of  oracles.  The  som^  remark  may  bo  made  of  aatfl, 
cats,  and  cows.  The  ball  Apis  occapies  a  more  deSnite  position,  but  though 
he  was  visited  by  Greeks,  his  worship  was  not  a  product  of  Greek  thought. 
The  nearest  Greek  approach,  perhaps,  to  aa  Mnlmal-onKlo  was  at  the  fount  of 
Hjne  in  CiliciafPlin.  N.N.  xixii.  2),  where  fiah  swam  up  to  eat  or  reject 
the  food  thrown  to  them.  "Diripere  eos  carnes  ohjectas  lactum  est  con- 
■nltantihnB,"  Mys  Pliny,  "caudis  abigeradimm."  And  it  appears  that  live 
snakes  were  kept  in  the  cave  of  Trophonius  fPhiloatr.  Vil,  Apoll.  viii.  10),  in 
order  to  inspire  t«rn>r  in  visitors,  who  were  instnicted  to  appease  them  with 
oakeafSnid.  s,  r.  fuXiTwrra). 

■  2  Sam.  V.  34. 

*  "  Dixit  qnod  siesset  in  nno  nemorebene  andiret  voces  renientee  ad  earn. 
— On  Tr«e-worship  sec  Lubbock,  Ori;pn  of  Civilimtion,  p.  206 1  " 
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For  just  as  a  part  of  the  ship  Argo,  keel  or  prow,  was  made  of 
the  Dodonaean  oak,  and  Argo's  crew  heard  with  astonishment 
the  ship  herself  prophesy  to  them  on  the  sea : — 

' '  But  Jason  and  the  builder,  Argus,  knew 
Wlicrcby  the  prow  foretold  things  strange  and  new  ; 
Nor  wondered  aught,  but  thanked  the  gods  thc:refore. 
As  far  astern  they  left  the  Mysian  shore,"  ^ — 

so  do  we  find  a  close  parallel  to  this  among  the  Siamese,- 
who  believe  that  the  inhabiting  nymphs  of  trees  pass  into  the 
guardian  spirits  of  boats  built  with  their  wood,  to  which  they 
continue  to  sacrifice. 

Passing  on  to  the  answers  which  were  given  at  this  shrine, 
we  find  that  at  Dodona,*  as  well  as  at  Delphi,*  human  sacrifice 
is  to  be  discerned  in  the  background.  But  in  the  form  in 
which  the  legend  reaches  us,  its  horror  has  been  sublimed  into 
pathos.  Coresus,  priest  of  Bacchus  at  Calydon,  loved  the 
maiden  Callirhoe  in  vain.  Bacchus,  indignant  at  his  ser- 
vant's repulse,  sent  madness  and  death  on  Calydon.  The 
oracle  of  Dodona  announced  that  Coresus  must  sacrifice 
Callirhoe,  or  some  one  who  would  die  for  her.  No  one  was 
willing  to  die  for  her,  and  she  stood  up  beside  the  altar  to  be 
slain.  But  when  Coresus  looked  on  her  his  love  overcame 
his  anger,  and  he  slew  himself  in  her  stead.  Then  her  heart 
turned  to  him,  and  beside  the  fountain  to  which  her  name 
was  given  she  died  by  her  own  hand,  and  followed  him  to  the 
underworld. 

There  is  another  legend  of  Dodona  ^  to  which  the  student 
of  oracles  may  turn  with  a  certain  grim  satisfaction  at  the 
thought  that  the  ambiguity  of  style  which  has  so  often 
bafiled  him  did  once  at  least  carry  its  own  penalty  with  it 
Certain  Boeotian  envoys,  so  the  story  nms,  were  told  by 
Myrtile,  the  priestess  of  Dodona,  "  that  it  would  be  best  for 
them  to  do  the  most  impious  thing  possible."     The  Boeotians 


'  Morris's  Lije  and  Death  qf  Jason,  Book  iv.  ad  Jin, 

«  Prim.  Cult.  ii.  198.  •  Pans.  vii.  21. 

*  Eus.  Pr.  Ev.  V.  27,  wapdivop  AlwvTldap  KXijpot  KoXet,  etc.      See  i^lun  the 
romantic  story  of  Melanippus  and  Comoetho,  Paus.  vii.  19. 

•  Ephor.  ad  Strab.  ix.  2 ;  Heracl.  Pont  Fra^m,  Hist.  Gr.  ii  198  ;  Proclua, 
Chreai.  ii.  248,  and  see  Carapanos. 


immediately  threw  the  priestess  into  a  caldron  of  boiling 
water,  remarking  tliat  tiiey  could  not  tUink  of  anything  much 
more  iiupiouB  than  that. 

The  ordinary  businesa  of  Dodona,  however,  was  of  a  less 
exciting  character.  M.  Carapanos  has  discovered  manytablets 
on  which  the  inquiries  of  visitors  to  the  oracle  were  inscribed, 
and  these  give  a  picture,  sometimes  grotesque,  but  oftener 
pathetic,  of  the  simple  faith  of  the  mde  Epirots  who  dwelt 
round  about  the  shrine.  The  statuette  of  an  acrobat  hanging 
to  a  rope  shows  that  the  "  Dodonaean  Pelasgian  Zeus  "  did  not 
disdain  to  lend  his  protection  to  the  least  dignified  forms  of 
jeopardy  to  life  and  limb.  A  certain  Agis  asks  "  whether  he 
has  lost  hia  blankets  and  pillows  himself,  or  some  one  outside 
haa  stolen  them."  An  unknown  woman  asks  simply  how  she 
may  be  healed  of  her  disease.  Lyaanias  asks  if  he  is  indeed 
the  father  of  the  child  which  his  wife  Nyla  is  soon  to  bear. 
Kvaudrus  and  his  wife,  in  broken  dialect,  seek  to  know  "  by 
what  prayer  or  worship  they  may  fare  best  now  and  for  ever." 
And  there  is  something  strangely  pathetic  in  finding  on  a 
broken  plate  of  lead  the  imploring  inquiry  of  the  fierce  and 
factious  Corcyreans, — made,  alas  I  in  vain, — "  to  what  god  or 
hero  offering  prayer  and  sacrifice  they  might  live  together  in 
unity?"'  "For  the  men  of  that  time,"  says  Plato,*  "since 
they  were  not  wise  as  ye  are  nowadays,  it  was  enough  in  their 
simphcity  to  listen  to  oak  or  rock,  if  only  these  told  them  true." 
To  those  rude  tribes,  indeed,  their  voiceful  trees  were  the  one 
influence  which  lifted  them  above  barbarism  and  into  contact 
with  the  surrounding  world.  Again  and  again  Dodona  was 
ravaged,^  but  so  long  as  the  oak  was  standing  the  temple  rose 
anew.  When  at  last  an  lUyrian  bandit  cut  down  the  oak  *  the 
presence  of  Zeus  was  gone,  and  the  desolate  Thesprotiau  valley 
has  known  since  then  no  other  sanctity,  and  has  found  no 
other  voice. 

I  proceed  to  another  oracular  seat,  of  great  mythical 
celebrity,  though  seldom  alluded  to  in  classical  times,  to  which 

'  Tin  no  Siuf  I)  ^puKB*  A^wT(I  lal  ii)[i(m'<n  iiterooiir  iiri  riyaBtr. 
'  Phxdr.  276.  RtchtTcha  mr  Dfto»,  pu'  J.  A.  LcUgne,  187a 
'  Str»h.  vii.  6 ;  Polyb.  ii.  67,  Md  ct.  Wolff,  -U  A'o™..  p.  13. 
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a  recent  exploration  has  given  a  striking  interest,  bringing  us, 
as  it  were,  into  direct  connection  across  so  many  ages  with 
the  birth  and  advent  of  a  god. 

On  the  slope  of  Cynthus,  near  the  mid-point  of  the  Isle  of 
Delos,  ten  gigantic  blocks  of  granite,  covered  with  loose  stones 
and  the  debris  of  ages,  form  a  rude  vault,  half  hidden  in  the 
hilL  The  islanders  call  it  the  "  dragon's  cave  ; "  travellers  had 
taken  it  for  the  remains  of  a  fortress  or  of  a  reservoir.  It  was 
reserved  for  two  French  savants  to  show  how  much  knowledge 
the  most  familiar  texts  have  yet  to  yield  when  they  are 
meditated  on  by  minds  prepared  to  compare  and  to  compre- 
hend. A  familiar  passage  in  Homer,^  illustrated  by  much 
ancient  learning  and  many  calculations  of  his  own,  suggested 
to  M.  Bumouf,  Director  of  the  French  School  of  Archaeology  at 
Athens,  that  near  this  point  had  been  a  primitive  post  of 
observation  of  the  heavens ;  nay,  that  prehistoric  men  had 
perhaps  measured  their  seasons  by  the  aid  of  some  rude  instrn- 
ment  in  this  very  cave.  An  equally  famihar  line  of  Viigil,* 
supported  by  some  expressions  in  a  Homeric  hymn,  led  M. 
Leb^gue  to  the  converging  conjecture  that  at  this  spot  the 
Delian  oracle  had  its  seat ;  that  here  it  was  that  Leto's  long 
wanderings  ended,  and  Apollo  and  Artemis  were  bom.  Eveiy 
schoolboy  has  learnt  by  heart  the  sounding  lines  which  tell 
how  Aeneas  "  venerated  the  temple  built  of  ancient  stone,"  and 
how  at  the  god's  unseen  coming  "  threshold  and  laurel  trembled, 
and  all  the  mountain  round  about  was  moved."  But  M. 
Leb^gue  was  the  first  to  argue  hence  with  confidence  that  the 
oracle  must  have  been  upon  the  mountain  and  not  on  the 
coast,  and  that  those  ancient  stones,  like  the  Cyclopean  treasure- 
house  of  Mycenae,  might  be  found  and  venerated  stilL  So  far 
as  a  reader  can  judge  without  personal  survey,  these  expecta- 
tions have  been  amply  fulfilled.*    At  each  step  M.  Leb^gue's 


^  Oil.  XV.  403.     Em.  Bumouf,  Revue  Archioloqviue ^  Aug.  8,  1873. 

*  Atn.  iii.  84  ;  Horn.  Hymn.,  Del.  15-18,  and  79-81. 

•  M.  Homolle  {FouUUa  de  DHos,  1879)  gives  no  direct  opinion  on  the  matter, 
but  his  researches  indirectly  confirm  M.  Leb^gue*8  view,  in  so  far  as  that 
among  the  numerous  inscriptions,  etc.,  which  he  has  found  among  the  ruins 
of  the  temple  of  ApoUo  on  the  coast,  there  seems  to  be  no  trace  of  oracular 
response  or  inquiry. 


researches  revealed  some  characteriatic  of  an  oracular  shrine. 
In  a  walled  external  space  were  the  remains  of  a  marble  base 
on  which  a  three-legged  instrument  liad  been  fixed  by  metal 
claws.  Then  came  a  transverse  wall,  shutting  off  the  temple 
within,  which  looks  westward,  so  that  the  worshipper,  as  he 
approaches,  may  face  tlie  east.  The  iloor  of  this  temple  is  reft 
by  a  chasm, — the  continuation  of  n  ravine  which  runs  down 
the  bill,  and  across  which  the  sanctuary  has  been  intentionally 
built.  And  in  the  inner  recess  is  a  rough  block  of  granite, 
smoothed  on  the  top,  where  a  statue  has  stood.  The  statite 
has  probably  been  knocked  into  the  chasm  by  a  rock  falling 
through  the  partly-open  roof.  Its  few  fragments  show  that  it 
represented  a  young  god.  The  stone  itself  is  probably  a  fetish, 
surviving,  with  tho  Cyclopean  stones  which  make  the  vault 
above  it,  from  a  date  perhaps  many  centuries  before  the 
ApoUine  religion  came.  This  is  all,  but  this  is  enough.  For 
we  have  here  in  narrow  compass  all  the  elements  of  au  oracular 
shrine ;  the  westward  aspect,  the  sacred  enclosure,  the  tripal, 
the  sanctuary,  the  chasm,  the  fetish-stone,  the  statue  of  a 
youthful  god.  And  when  the  situation  is  taken  into  account, 
the  correspondeuce  with  the  words  both  of  Virgil  and  of  the 
Homerid  becomes  so  close  as  to  be  practically  convincing.  It 
is  true  that  the  smalluess  of  scale, — the  sanctuary  measures 
some  twenty  feet  by  ten, — and  the  remote  archaism  of  the 
structure,  from  which  all  that  was  beautiful,  almost  all  that 
was  Hellenic,  has  long  since  disappeared,  cause  at  first  a  shock 
of  disappointment  like  that  inspired  by  the  size  of  the  citadel, 
and  tlie  character  of  the  remains,  at  Hissarlik.  Yet,  on  reflec- 
tion, this  seeming  incongruity  is  an  additional  element  of 
proof.  There  is  something  impressive  in  the  thought  that 
amidst  all  the  marble  splendour  which  made  Celos  like  a 
jewel  in  the  sea,  it  was  this  cavernous  and  prehistoric  sanc- 
tuary, as  mysterious  to  Greek  eyes  as  to  our  own,  which 
their  imagination  identified  with  that  earliest  temple  which 
Leto  promised,  in  her  hour  of  tiial,  that  Apollo's  hands  should 
build.  This,  the  one  remaining  seat  of  oracle  out  of  the 
hundreds  which  Greece  contained,  was  the  one  sanctuary 
which  the  Far-darter  himself  had  wrought ; — no  wonder  that 
his  mighty  workmanship  has  outlasted  the  designs  of  men ! 
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All  else  is  gone.  The  temples,  the  amphitheatres,  the  colon- 
nades, which  glittered  on  every  crest  and  coign  of  the  holy 
island,  have  sunk  into  decay.  But  he  who  sciils  among  the 
isles  of  Greece  may  still  note  around  sea-girt  Delos  "  the  dark 
wave  welling  shoreward  beneath  the  shrill  and  breezy  air;"^ 
he  may  still  note  at  sunrise,  as  on  that  sunrise  when  the  god 
was  born,  "  the  whole  island  abloom  with  shafts  of  gold,  as 
a  hiirs  crested  summit  blooms  with  woodland  flowers."^ 
"  And  thou  thyself,  lord  of  the  silver  bow/'  he  may  exclaim 
with  the  Homerid  in  that  burst  of  exultation  in  which  the 
imiting  Ionian  race  seems  to  leap  to  the  consciousness  of  all 
its  glory  in  an  hour, — "  thou  walkedst  here  in  very  presence, 
on  Cynthus'  leafy  crown  ! " 

"  Ah,  many  a  forest,  many  a  peak  is  thine. 
On  many  a  promontory  stands  thy  shrine. 
But  best  and  first  thy  love,  thy  home,  is  here ; 
Of  all  thine  isles  thy  Delian  isle  most  dear  ; — 
There  the  long-robed  lonians,  man  and  maid. 
Press  to  thy  feast  in  all  their  pomp  arrayed,  — 
To  thee,  to  Artemis,  to  Leto  pay 
The  heartfelt  honour  on  thy  natal  day  ; — 
Immortal  wouhi  he  deem  them,  ever  young. 
Who  then  should  walk  the  Ionian  folk  among. 
Should  those  tall  men,  those  stately  wives  behold. 
Swift  ships  seafaring  and  long-garnered  gold  : — 
But  chicfiiest  far  his  eyes  and  cars  would  meet 
Of  sights,  of  sounds  most  marvellously  sweet, 
The  Delian  girls  amid  the  thronging  stir. 
The  loved  hand-maidens  of  the  Far-darter  ; 
The  Delian  girls,  whose  chorus,  long  and  long. 
Chants  to  the  god  his  strange,  his  ancient  song, — 
Till  whoso  hears  it  deems  his  own  voice  sent 
Thro'  the  azure  air  that  music  softly  blent, 
So  close  it  comes  to  each  man's  heart,  and  so 
His  own  soul  feels  it  and  his  glad  tears  flow. " 

Such  was  the  legend  of  the  indigenous,  the  Hellenic  Apolla 
But  the  sun  does  not  rise  over  one  horizon  alone,  and  tbe 
glory  of  Delos  was  not  left  uncontested  or  unshared.  Another 
hymn,  of  inferior  poetical  beauty,  but  of  equal,  if  not  greater, 
authority  among  the  Greeks,  relates  how  Apollo  descended 
from  the  Thessalian  Olympus,  and  sought  a  place  where  he 


»  Hymn,  Dd,  27.  *  Ibid.  138-164. 


might  found  his  temple :  how  he  was  refused  by  Tilphussa,  and 
selected  Delphi ;  and  how,  in  the  guise  of  ft  dolphin,  he  led 
thither  a  crew  of  Cretans  to  be  the  servants  of  his  shrine. 
With  this  hymn,  so  full  of  meaning  for  the  comparative 
mythologist,  we  are  hero  only  concerned  as  introducing  us 
to  Apollo  in  the  aspect  in  which  we  know  him  best,  "  giving 
Iiis  answers  from  the  laurel-wood,  beneath  the  hollows  of  Par- 
naasiis'  hill." ' 

At  Delphi,  as  at  Dodona,  we  seem  tfl  trace  the  relics  of 
many  a  form  of  worship  and  divination  which  we  cannot  now 
distinctly  recall.  From  that  deep  cleft  "  in  rocky  Pytho," 
Karth,  the  first  prophetess,  gave  her  earliest  oracle,*  in  days 
wliich  were  already  a  forgotten  antiquity  to  the  heroic  age  of 
Greece.  The  maddening  vapour,  which  was  supposed  to  rise 
from  the  chaam,*  belongs  to  nymph-inspiration  rather  than  to 
the  inspiration  of  Apollo,  At  Delphi  too  was  the  most  famous 
of  all  fetish -stones,  believed  in  later  times  to  be  the  centre  of 
the  earth.*  At  Delphi  divination  from  the  sacrifice  of  goats 
reached  an  immemorial  antiquity.'  Delphi  too  was  an  ancient 
centre  of  divination  by  fire,  a  tradition  which  survived  in  the 
name  of  Pyrcon,"  given  to  Hephaestus's  minister,  while  Heph- 
aestus sliared  with  Earth  the  possession  of  the  shrine,  and  in 
the  mystic  title  of  the  Flame-kindlers,^  assigned  in  oracular 
utterances  to  the  Delphian  folk.  At  Delphi  too,  in  ancient 
days,  the  self-moved  lots  sprang  in  the  goblet  in  obedience  to 
Apollo's  will.*  The  waving  of  the  Delphic  laurel,'  which  in 
later  times  seemed  no  more  than  n  token  of  the  wind  and 

'  tTgTKH.    P^lk.  214. 

•  Aesch.  Sum.  2  ;  Paua.  i.  5  ;  cf.  Eur.  Iph.  Taur.  1225  iipi. 

'  Stnho.  ix.  p.  41Q,  etc  In  >  paper  t«ul  before  the  British  Archaxilogica] 
Auocistioc,  March  5,  18T9>  Dr.  Pheni  bus  giveo  na  intereatipg  accoant  of 
■ubteiTuiean  cbunbera  at  Delphi,  which  Mem  to  indicate  that  (raaes  &om  the 
Babtemiieaii  Cutolia  were  received  in  a  chamber  vhere  the  P}*thia  m^y  hftve 
■al  Bat  in  the  ■haence  of  direct  eiperiment  this  whole  question  iK  physio- 
logically very  iibecure. 

'Pans.  X.  16.  etc. 

•  Diod.  Sic.  xvi.  26.  Flisy  iJHid.  NaL  viL  SG)  McribM  the  inTeiitioo  of  thia 
node  of  diTination  to  Delphoa.  a  son  of  Apollo. 

•  P«u.  X.  5.  '  Plut 
'  Snid»«.  ill.  p.  237  ;  cf.  Callini.  llijmn,  in  ApoIL  4S,  etc. 

•  At.  Plul.  213  ;  CaUim.  f/yinrt.  t'n  Apotl.  I.  clo. 
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spiritual  stirring  which  announced  the  advent  of  the  god,  was 
probably  the  relic  of  an  ancient  tree-worship,  like   that  of 
I)odona,^  and  Daphne,  priestess  of  Delphi's  primeval  Earth- 
oracle,^  is  but  one  more  of  the  old  symbolical  figures  that  have 
melted  back  again  into  impersonal  nature  at  the  appearing  of 
the  God  of  Day.     Lastly,  at  Delphi  is  laid  the  scene  of  the 
sharpest  conflict  between  the  old  gods  and  the  new.     What- 
ever may  have  been  the  meaning  of  the  Python, — whether  he 
were  a  survival  of  snake-worship,  or  a  winding  stream  which 
the  sun's  rays  dry  into  rotting  marsh,  or  only  an  emblem  of 
the  cloud  which  trails  across  the  sunlit  heaven, — his  slaughts 
by  Apollo  was  an  integral  part  of  the  early  legend,  and  at  ^ 
Delphian  festivals  the  changes  of  the  "Pythian  strain"  com- 
memorated for  many  a  year  that  perilous  encounter, — the  god's 
descent  into  the  battle-field,  his  shout  of  summons,  his  ciy  of 
conflict,  his  paean  of  victor}',  and  then  the  gnashing  of  the 
dragon's  teeth  in  his  fury,  the  hiss  of  his  despair.*     And  tk 
myth(^logy  of  a  later  age  has  connected  with  this  struggle  the 
first   ideas   of  moral   conflict  and   expiation   which  the  new 
religion  had  to   teach ;   has  told  us  that  the  victor  needed 
j)urification  after  liis  victory ;  that  he  endured  and  was  for- 
given ;  and  that  the  god  himself  first  wore  his  laurel- wreath 
as  a  token  of  supplication,  and  not  of  song.* 

With  a  similar  ethical  purpose  the  simple  narrative  of  the 
Homerid  has  been  transformed  into  a  legend  ^  of  a  type  which 
meets  us  often  in  the  middle  ages,  but  which  wears  a  deeper 
pathos  when  it  occurs  in  the  midst  of  Hellenic  gladness  and 
youth, — the   legend  of  Trophonius  and  Agamedes,    the  arti- 


*  I  cannot,  however,  foUow  M.  Maury  (ii.  442)  in  supposing  (as  he  doetii 
the  case  of  the  Delian  laurel,  Atn.  iii.  73)  that  such  tree-movements  nect 
indicate  an  ancient  habit  of  divining  from  their  sound.  The  idea  of  a  viai 
accompanying  divine  manifestations  seems  more  widely  diffused  in  Grea< 
than  the  Dodonaean  idea  of  vocal  trees.  Cf.  (for  instance)  Pint.  Dt  Drf.  ont. 
of  the  Delphian  ailytum,  euuSlai  dvarlfiirXaTai  xal  wvcvfiaros, 

*  Paus.  X.  6. 

'  d/xTctpa,  KaTaK€\€v<rfi6Sf  aaXTiy^f  ScurruXoi,  ddwriafiof,  c^piyycs.  See  Aogi^ 
Momm sen's  Delphika  on  this  topic. 

*  Botticher,  Baumcultus,  p.  353 ;  and  see  reff.  ap.  Herm.  Oriech.  Aid.  c- 
127.     Cf.  Eur.  Ion,  lU  sqq. 

»  Cic.  Tusc.  i.  47  ;  cf.  Plut.  De  ComoL  ad  Apollon,  14. 


ficora  who  built  the  god's  homa  after  hia  heart's  desire,  and 
whom  he  rewarded  with  the  guerdon  that  is  above  all  recom- 
pense, a  speedy  and  n  gentle  death. 

In  the  new  temple  at  any  rate,  as  rebuilt  in  historic  times, 
the  moral  significance  of  the  Apolline  religion  waa  expressed 
in  unmistakable  imagery.  Even  aa  "four  great  zones  of 
sculpture"  girded  the  hall  of  Camelot,  the  centre  of  the 
faith  which  was  civilising  Britain,  "with  many  a  mystic 
symlx)!"  of  the  victory  of  man,  so  over  the  portico  of  the 
Delphian  god  were  painted  or  sculptured  such  scenes  as  told 
of  the  triumph  of  an  ideal  humanity  over  the  monstroua 
deities  which  are  the  offspring  of  savage  fear.' 

There  was  "  the  light  from  the  eyes  of  the  twin  faces  "  of 
Leto's  children ;  there  was  Herakles  with  golden  sickle,  lolaus 
with  burning  brand,  withering  the  heads  of  the  dying  Hydra, — 
"  the  story,"  says  the  girl  in  the  Ion  who  looks  thereon,  "which 
is  aung  beside  my  loom ; "  there  was  the  rider  of  the  winged 
ateed  slaying  the  fire-breathing  Chima«ra ;  there  waa  the  tumult 
of  the  giants'  war ;  Pallas  lifting  the  aegis  against  Enceladus ; 
Zeus  crushing  Mimas  with  the  great  bolt  fringed  with  flame, 
and  Bacchus  "  with  his  unwarlike  ivy -wand  laying  another  of 
Earth's  children  low." 

It  is  important  thus  to  dwell  on  some  of  the  iudications, 
and  there  are  many  of  them,  which  point  to  the  conviction 
enterteined  in  Greece  as  to  the  ethical  and  civilising  influence 
of  Delphi,  inasmuch  as  the  responses  which  have  actually 
been  preserved  to  us,  though  suflicieut,  when  attentively  con- 
sidered, to  support  this  view,  are  hardly  such  a^  would  at  once 
have  suggested  it.  The  set  collections  of  oracles,  which  no 
doubt  contained  those  of  most  ethical  importance,  have 
perished ;  of  all  the  "  dark-written  tablets,  groaning  with  many 
an  ntterance  of  Loxias,"  *  none  remain  to  ns  except  such  frag- 


'  '  The  puuge  in  the  Ion,  190*21 8.  no  doulit  dMcribci  either  the  portico 
which  tha  Atheniuia  dediot«l  at  Delphi  about  426  B.C.  (Paua.  x.  II),  or  {m 
the  words  of  the  play,  if  taken  atrictly,  vonJd  indicate)  the  fafsde  of  tha 
temple  itaelf. 

■  Eur.  Fr.  625.  CoUectioni  of  oraclpi  continued  to  be  referred  to  till  the 
Turki  took  Cooitaatiiiople,  i.e.  [or  abont  2000  yeara.  See  nS.  ap.  Wutfl; 
de  Notiu.  p.  48. 
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ments  of  Porphyry's  treatise  as  Easebius  has  embodied  in  his 
refutation.     And  many  of  the  oracles  which  we  do  possess  owe 
their  preservation  to  the  most  trivial  causes, — to  their  connec- 
tion with  some  striking  anecdote,  or  to  something  quaint  in 
their  phraseology  which  has  helped  to  make  them  proverbial 
The  reader,  therefore,  who  passes  from  the  majestic  descriptions 
of  the  Ion  or  the  EumtnOes  to  the  actual  study  of  the  existing 
oracles  will  at  first  run  much  risk  of  disappointment.    Both 
style  and  subject  will  often  seem  unworthy   of  these  lofty 
claims.     He  will  come,  for  instance,  on  such  oracles  as  that 
which  orders  Temenus  to  seek  as  guide  of  the  army  a  man 
with  three  eyes,  who  turns  out  (according  to  different  l^nds) 
to  be  either  a  one-eyed  man  on  a  two-eyed  horse,  or  a  two- 
eyed  man  on  a  one-eyed  mule.^     This   oracle   is   composed 
precisely  on  the  model  of  the  primitive  riddles  of  the  Aztec 
and  the  Zulu,  and  is  almost  repeated  in  Scandinavian  legend, 
where  Odin's  single  eye  gives  point  to  the  enigma.*    Again,  tis 
student's  ear  will  often  be  offended  by  roughnesses  of  rhythm 
which  seem  unworthy  of  the  divine  inventor  of  the  hexameter.^ 
And  the  constantly  recurring  prophecies  are,  for  the  most  part, 
uninteresting  and  valueless,  as  the  date  of  their  composition 
cannot  be  proved,  nor  their  genuineness  in  any  way  tested. 
As  an  illustration  of  the  kind  of  difficulties  which  we  heie 
encounter,  we  may  select  one  remarkable  oracle,*  of  immense 
celebrity   in   antiquity,   which  certainly  suggests  more  ques- 
tions than  we  can  readily  answer.     The  outline  of  the  familiar 
story  is  as  follows : — Croesus  wished  to  make  war  on  Cyws. 
but  was  afraid  to  do  so  without  express  sanction  from  heaven. 
It  was  therefore  all-important  to  him  to  test  the  veracity  of  tb 
oracles,  and  his  character,  as  the  most  reUgious  man  of  lis  tiine, 
enabled  him  to  do  so  systematically  without  risk  of  incurring 
the  charge  of  impiety.    He  sent  messages  to  the  six  best-knoira 


^  Apollod.  ii.  8  ;  Paus.  v.  3.  *  Prim.  Cult.  i.  85. 

*  Bald  though  the  god's  style  may  often  be,  he  possesaea  at  any  nte  > 
sounder  notion  of  metre  than  some  of  his  German  critics.  Lobeck  {A^ 
phamus,  p.  852),  attempting  to  restore  a  lost  response,  suggests  the  line 

arevvyp^y  d^ivoevv  eifpvyaaropa  od  iccrrA  7>euay, 
He  apologises  for  the  quantity  of  the  first  syllable  of  e^pirycurropo,  but  seena^ 
think  that  no  further  remark  is  needed. 

*  Herod,  i.  47. 
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oracles  then  existing, — ^to  Delphi,  to  Dodona,  to  Branchidae,  to 
the  oracles  of  Zeus  Ammon,  of  Trophonius,  of  Amphiaraoa. 
On  the  Iraudredth  day  from  leaving  Sardis,  his  envoys  were  to 
ask  what  Croe-sus  was  at  that  moment  doing.  Four  oracles 
failed;  Amphiaraus  was  nearly  right;  Apollo  at  Delphi 
entirely  succeeded.  For  the  Pythia  answered,  with  exact 
truth,  that  Croesus  was  engaged  in  boiling  a  lamb  and  a 
tortoise  together  in  a  copper  vessel  with  a  copper  lid.  The 
messengers,  who  had  not  themselves  known  what  Croesus  was 
going  to  do,  returned  to  Sardia  and  reported,  and  were  then 
once  more  despatched  to  Delphi,  with  gifts  bo  splendid  that  in 
the  days  of  Herodotus  they  were  still  the  glory  of  the  sanc- 
tuary. They  now  asked  the  practically  important  question 
aa  to  going  to  war,  and  received  a  quibbling  answer  which,  in 
effect,  lured  on  Croesus  to  his  destruction. 

Now  here  the  two  things  certain  are  that  Croesus  did 
send  these  gifts  to  Delphi,  and  did  go  to  war  with  Cyrus. 
Beyond  these  facta  there  is  no  sure  footing.  Short  and  pithy 
fragments  of  poetry,  like  the  oracles  on  which  the  story  hangs, 
are  generally  among  the  earliest  and  most  enduring  fragments 
of  genuine  history.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are  just  the 
utterances  which  lat#r  story-t«llers  are  moat  eager  to  invent. 
Nor  must  we  argue  from  their  characteristic  diction,  for  the 
pseud  o- oracular  is  a  style  which  has  in  all  ages  been  cultivated 
with  success.  The  fact  which  it  is  hardest  to  dispose  of  is  the 
existence  of  the  prodigious,  the  unrivalled  offerings  of  Croesus 
at  Dflphi.  Why  were  they  sent  there,  unless  for  some  such 
reason  as  Herodotus  gives  ?  Or  are  they  sufficiently  explained 
by  a  mere  reference  to  that  almost  superstitious  deference  with 
which  the  Mermnadae  seem  to  have  reganled  the  whole  re- 
ligion and  civilisation  of  Greece?  With  our  imperfect  data, 
we  can  perhaps  hardly  go  with  sal'ety  beyond  the  remark  that, 
granting  the  genuineness  of  the  omcle  about  the  tortoise,  and 
the  substantial  truth  of  Heredotus'a  account,  there  will  still 
be  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  god  had  any  foreknowledge 
ax  to  the  result  of  Croesus's  war.  The  story  itself,  in  fact, 
contains  almost  a  proof  to  the  contrary.  We  cannot  suppose 
that  the  god,  in  saying,  "  Croesus,  if  he  cross  the  Halys,  shall 
undo  a  mighty  realm,"  was  intentionally  inciting  his  favoured 
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servant  to  his  ruin.  It  is  obvious  that  he  was  sheltering  his 
ignorance  behind  a  calculated  ambiguity.  And  the  only  in- 
telligence to  which  he  or  his  priestess  could,  on  any  hypothesis, 
fairly  lay  claim,  would  be  of  the  kind  commonly  described  as 
"  second-sight,"  a  problem  with  which  ethnologists  haye 
already  to  deal  all  over  the  world,  from  the  Hebrides  to  the 
Coppermine  River. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  documents  before  us  are  far  from 
enabling  us  to  prove  even  this  hypothesis.      And   we  are 
further  still  from  any  evidence  for  actual  prophecy  which  can 
stand  a  critical  investigation.     Hundreds  of  such  cases  are 
indeed  reported  to  us,  and  it  was  on  a  conviction  that  Apollo 
did  indeed  foretell  the  future  that  the  authority  of  Delphi 
mainly  depended.     But  when  we  have  said  this,  we  have  said 
all ;  no  case  is  so  reported  as  to  enable  us  altogether  to  exclude 
the  possibility  of  coincidence,  or  of  the    fabrication  of  the 
prophecy  after  the  event.     But,  on  the  other  hand, — ^and  this 
is  a  more  surprising  circumstance, — it  is  equally  difficult  to 
get  together  any  satisfactory  evidence  for  the  conjecture  which 
the    parallel    between    Delphi   and    the   Papacy   so   readily 
suggests, — that    the  power  of    the    oracle   was    due    to  the 
machinations  of  a  priestly  aristocracy,  with  widely-scattered 
agents,  who  insinuated  themselves  into  the  confidence,  and 
traded  on  the  credulity,  of  mankind.     We  cannot  but  suppose 
that,  to  some  extent  at  least,  this  must  have  been  the  case, 
that  when  "  the  Pythia  philippised,"  she  reflected  the  fears  of  a 
knot  of  Delphian  proprietors ;  that  the  unerring  counsel  <nven 
to  private  persons,  on  which  Plutarch  insists,  must  have  rested, 
in  part  at  least,  on  a  secret  acquaintance  with  their  afTaii?. 
possibly  acquired  in  some  cases  under  the  seal  of  confession. 
In  the  paucity,  however,  of  direct  evidence  to  this  effect,  onr 
estimate  of  the  amount  of  pressure  exercised  by  a  dehberate 
human  agency  in  determining  the  policy  of  Delphi  must  rest 
mainly  on  our  antecedent  view  of  what  is  likely  to  have  been 
the  case,  where  the  interests  involved  were   of   such  wide 
importance.! 


^  For  this  view  of  the  snbject,  Bee  Httllmann,  WUrdigung  des  DtlphUckn 
OraheU  ;  G6tte,  Das  Ddphische  Orakel,  and  Mr.  Justice  Bovren's  Essay  oc 
**  Delphi."    August  Mommsen  {DelpMha)  takes  a  somewhat  aiwii^py.  yiew,  aai 


For  indeed  the  political  influence  of  the  Delphian  oracle, 
however  inspired  or  guided, — the  value  to  Hellas  of  this  one 
unquestioned  centre  of  national  counsel  and  national  unity, — 
has  always  formed  one  of  the  most  impressive  topics  with 
which  the  historian  of  Greece  has  had  to  deal.  And  I  shall 
pass  this  part  of  my  subject  rapidly  by,  as  already  familiar  to 
most  readers,  and  shall  not  repeat  at  length  the  well-known 
stories, — the  god's  persistent  command  to  expel  the  PeiBistratida 
from  Athens,  his  partiality  for  Sparta,  as  shown  both  in  en- 
couragement and  warning,'  or  the  attempts,  successful  *  and 
unsuccessful,*  to  bribe  his  priestess.  Nor  shall  1  do  more  than 
allude  to  the  encouragement  of  colonisation,  counsel  of  great 
wisdom,  which  the  god  lust  no  opportunity  of  enforcing  both 
on  the  Dorian  and  Ionian  stocks,  He  sent  the  Cretans  to 
Sicily,*  and  Alcmaeon  to  the  £chinades ;'  he  ordered  the  foun- 
dation of  Byzantium  '  "  over  against  the  city  of  the  blind ; "  he 
sent  Archias  to  Ortygia  to  found  Syracuse,^  the  Boeotians  to 
Heraclea  at  Pratos,*  and  the  Spartans  to  Heraclea  in  Thesaaly.' 
And  in  the  stoiy  which  Herodotus  '"  and  Pindai- "  alike  have 
made  renowned,  he  singled  out  Battus, — anxious  merely  to 
learn  a  cure  for  his  stAnimer,  but  type  of  the  man  with  a 
destiny  higher  than  he  knows, — to  found  at  Cyreue  "a 
charioteering  city  upon  the  silvern  Ijosom  of  the  hill."  And, 
as  has  often  been  remarked,  this  fnoction  of  colonisation  had 
a  religious  as  well  as  a  political  import.  The  colonists,  before 
whose  adventurous  armaments  Apollo,  graven  on  many  a  gem, 
still  hovers  over  the   sea,   carried  with   them  the  civilising 


ealli  the  P^thU  >  "bloaae  Figunntin,"  bnt  hia  erudition  haa  added  little  to 
tbe  acanty  rtore  of  teita  on  which  HilUmuiD,  etc.,  depeod.  I  ma;  meation 
here  that  Henden  haa  collected  moat  of  tbe  exiiting  oraclea  {except  thcau 
quoted  by  Goiebiua)  in  a  tract,  iJraeula  quae  tuper»ant,  etc.,  which  ia  con- 
venimt  for  reference. 

■  Herod,  vi.  G3  ;  Thnc.  i.  118.  123  ;  u.  64.     Warainga,  ap.  Paoi.  iii.  S  ;  ix. 
32  :  Diod.  Sic  li.  50  ;  xv.  M.      Plut.  £j*.  22  ;  Agetil.  3. 

'  Deiatbenea,  Herod.  ».  63,  66  ;  Fleiitoaiias,  Thoc.  v.  16. 

■  Cleomeneti  (Coban  and  Perialla)  Herod,  vi.  66  ;  Lyaaoder  ;  Pint.  Lg:  26  ; 
Epbor.  Fr.  127  ;  Nep,  Ly*.  3. 

'  Herod,  vii.  170.  ■  Thoc.  ii.  102. 

'  Strmb.  vii  320 ;  Tac.  Ann.  xii.  63  ;  bat  aee  Herod,  iv.  144. 
'  Pans.  V,  7.  '  Justin,  xvi.  3.  •  Thuc.  iu.  29. 

"  Herod,  iv.  155.  "  Pylh.  iv. 
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maxims  of  the  "just-judging"^  sanctuary  as  well  as  the  brand 
kindled  on  the  world's  central  altar-stone  from  that  pine-fed  * 
and  eternal  fire.  Yet  more  distinctly  can  we  trace  the  response 
of  the  god  to  each  successive  stage  of  ethical  progress  to  which 
the  evolution  of  Greek  thought  attains. 

The  moralising  Hesiod  is  honoured  at  Delphi  in  preference 
to  Homer  himself.  The  Seven  Wise  Men,  the  next  examples 
of  a  deliberate  eflfort  after  ethical  rules,  are  connected  closely 
with  the  Pythian  shrine.  Above  the  portal  is  inscribed  tLat 
first  condition  of  all  moral  progress,  "  Know  Thyself;  "  nor  does 
the  god  refuse  to  encourage  the  sages  whose  inferior  ethical 
elevation  suggests  to  them  only  such  maxims-  as,  "  Most  men 
are  bad, "  or  "  Never  go  bail."  * 

Solon  and  Lycurgus,  the  spiritual  ancestors  of  the  Athenian 
and  the  Spartan  types  of  virtue,  receive  the  emphatic  approval 
of  Delphi,  and  the  "  Theban  eagle,"  the  first  great  exponent  of 
the  developed  faith  of  Greece,  already  siding  with  the  spirit 
against  the  letter,  and  refusing  to  ascribe  to  a  divinity  any 
immoral  act,  already  preaching  the  rewards  and  punishments 
of  a  future  state  in  strains  of  impassioned  revelation, — ^this 
great  poet  is  dear  above  all  men  to  Apollo  during  his  life,  and 
is  honoured  for  centuries  after  his  death  by  the  priest's  nightly 
summons,  "  Let  Pindar  the  poet  come  in  to  the  supper  of  the 
god."*  It  is  from  Delphi  that  reverence  for  oaths,  respect  for 
the  life  of  slaves,  of  women,  of  suppliants,  derive  in  great 
measure  their  sanction  and  strength.^  I  need  only  allude  to 
the  well-known  story  of  Glaucus,  who  consulted  the  god  to 
know  whether  he  should  deny  having  received  the  gold  in 
deposit  from  his  friend,  and  who  was  warned  in  lines  which 
sounded  from  end  to  end  of  Greece  of  the  nameless  Avenger 
of  the  broken  oath, — whose  wish  was  punished  like  a  deed, 
and  whose  family  was  blotted  out.     The  numerous  responses 


>  Pyih.  xi.  9. 

*  Plut.  de  EI  apud  Delphoe,     Cf.  Aesch.  Eum.  40  ;  Choeph.  1036. 

*  I  say  nothing,  de  EI  apud  Delphos,  about  the  mystic  word  ^rhich  five 
of  the  wise  men,  or  perhaps  all  seven  together,  put  up  in  ^wooden  letters  at 
Delphi,  for  their  wisdom  has  in  this  instance  whoUy  tranacended  our  inter- 
pretation. 

*  Paus.  ix.  23.  •  Herod,  ii.  134 ;  vL  139^  etc 


of  which  this  is  the  type  brought  }ioine  to  mea'a  minds  the 
notion  of  right  and  vrong,  of  reward  and  punishment,  with  a 
force  and  impressiveneaa  which  was  still  new  to  the  Grecian 
world. 

More  surprising,  perhaps,  at  bo  early  a  stage  of  moral 
thought,  is  tlie  catholicity  of  the  Delphian  god,  his  indulgence 
towards  ceremonial  differences  or  ceremonial  ofleuces,  his 
reference  of  casuistical  problems  to  the  test  of  the  inwanl 
Tightness  of  the  heart.'  It  was  the  Pythian  Apollo  who 
replied  to  the  inquir)-,  "  How  best  are  we  to  worship  the  gods?" 
by  the  philosophic  answer,  "  After  the  custom  of  your  country,"  * 
and  who,  if  those  customs  varied,  would  only  bid  men  choose 
"  the  best."  It  was  Apolto  who  rebuked  the  pompons  sacrifice 
of  the  rich  Magnesian  by  declaring  his  preference  for  the  cake 
and  frankincense  which  the  pious  Acha^n  offered  in  humble- 
ness of  heart.*  It  was  Apollo  who  warned  the  Greeks  not  to 
make  superstition  an  excuse  for  cruelty,  who  testitied,  by  his 
commanding  interference,  his  compassion  for  human  infirmi- 
ties, for  the  irresistible  heaviness  of  sleep,*  for  the  thoughtless- 
ness of  childhood,*  for  the  bewilderment  of  the  whirling  brain.' 
Vet  the  impression  which  the  Delphian  oracles  make  on 
the  modern  reader  will  depend  less  on  isolated  anecdotes  like 
these  than  on  something  of  the  style  and  temper  which  appears 
especially  in  those  responses  which  Herodotus  has  preserved, — 
something  of  that  delightful  mingling  of  naivd^  with  greatness. 


<  See,  for  inituice,  the  »U>ry  of  tbe  jaaag  mui  and  tbo  briganda,  Ael.  //ut. 
\'ar.  iiL  4.  3. 

*  Xen.  31cm.  IT.  3.  4  T<  tip  Hueia  t6iuf  soXi 
reidr.  The  Pythik  oftau  Drgod  the  muntenuic 
Piui.  Till  S4,  stc. 

■Thenpomp.  /V,  283;  cf.  Sopster,  Frolegg.  in  Arulid.  PanaA.  p.  740, 
(«a«  ^M  x^fot  X^Svet,  k.t.\.  (Wolff,  Je  A'onu.  p.  fi  ;  Lob.  AgL  1006),  mod 
compare  the  itor;  of  Po«idou  (Plut,  iti  Pn^.  in  Virl.  12),  who  firrt  re- 
proached Stilpon  in  ■  dream  Fnr  the  cheApneu  of  hla  offeringi.  but  on  Icaming 
that  he  could  afford  Dothiog  better,  noiled,  *iid  promtsod  to  aend  Bbnndant 
anchovieB.  For  the  Delphian  eo<1'i  respect  for  honeat  po>-ertj,  aec  PliD. 
H.  N.  Tii.  47.  '  ETeniua.     Horod. 

'  Paul  viii.  23.  Thia  ii  the  caae  of  the  Arcadian  children  who  himg  thi 
goddeaa  in  plaj. 

*  Pau*.  Tj.  9  :  Pint  RoiKuL  28  (Clcomedet).  For  further  inrtance*  of  the 
inculcation  of  mbrcj,  see  Thtic.  JL  102  ;  Athen.  li.  p.  tM, 
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which  was  the  world's  irrecoverable  bloom.  What  scholar  has 
not  smiled  over  the  god's  answer^  to  the  colonists  who  had 
gone  to  a  barren  island  in  mistake  for  Libya,  and  came  back 
complaining  that  Libya  was  unfit  to  live  in  ?  He  told  them 
that  "  if  they  who  had  never  visited  the  sheep-bearing  Libya 
knew  it  better  than  he  who  Aad,  he  greatly  admired  their 
cleverness."  Who  has  not  felt  the  majesty  of  the  lines  which 
usher  in  the  test-oracle  of  Croesus  with  the  lofty  assertion  of 
the  omniscience  of  heaven  ?  *  lines  which  deeply  impressed  the 
Greek  mind,  and  whose  graven  record,  two  thousand  years 
afterwards,  was  among  the  last  relics  which  were  found  among 
the  ruins  of  Delphi.* 

It  is  Herodotus,  if  any  one,  who  has  caught  for  us  the 
expression  on  the  living  face  of  Hellas.  It  is  Herodotus  whc^ 
pencil  has  perpetuated  that  flying  moment  of  young  uncon- 
sciousness when  evil  itself  seemed  as  if  it  could  leave  no  stain 
on  her  expanding  soul,  when  all  her  faults  were  reparable,  and 
all  her  wounds  benign,  when  we  can  still  feel  that  in  her 
upward  progress  all  these  and  more  might  be  forgiven  and 
pass  harmless  away — 

for  the  time 
Was  May-time,  and  as  yet  no  sin  was  dreamed. 

And  through  all  this  vivid  and  golden  scene  the  Pythian 
Apollo — "  the  god,"  as  he  is  termed  with  a  sort  of  familar  atfec- 
tion — is  the  never-failing  counsellor  and  friend.  His  pron- 
dence  is  all  the  divinity  which  the  growing  nation  needs.  His 
wisdom  is  not  inscrutable  and  absolute,  but  it  is  near  and  kind; 
it  is  like  the  counsel  of  a  young  father  to  his  eager  boy.  To 
strip  the  oracles  from  Herodotus*s  history  would  be  to  deprive 
it  of  its  deepest  unity  and  its  most  characteristic  charm. 


^  Herod,  iv.  157.  There  seems  some  analogy  between  this  story  &nd  the  None 
legend  of  second-sight,  which  narrates  how  *'  Mgimond  shut  up  three  Finos 
in  a  hut  for  three  nights  that  they  might  visit  Iceland  and  inform  him  of  the 
lie  of  the  country  where  he  was  to  settle.  Their  bodies  became  rigid,  they 
sent  their  souls  on  the  errand,  and  awakening  after  three  days,  they  gaT«  i 
description  of  the  VatnsdaeL" — Prim,  CuU.  i.  396. 

■  Herod,  i.  47. 

'  Cyriac  of  Ancona,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  found  a  slab  of  marble  with 
the  couplet  clda  r'  iyw,  etc.,  inscribed  on  it.     See  Foucart,  p.  139. 


And  in  that  cutminatiRg  struggle  with  the  bitrb&rlAns,  when 
the  young  nation  rose,  as  it  were,  to  knightly  manhood  Mirough 
one  great  ordea!,  how  moving — I  had  almost  said  how  humnn 
— was  the  attitude  of  the  god  !  We  may  wish,  indeed,  that  he 
had  taken  a  firmer  tone,  that  he  had  not  trembled  before  the 
oncoming  host,  nor  needed  men's  utmost  supplications  before 
he  would  give  a  word  of  hope.  But  this  is  a  later  riew ;  it  is 
the  view  of  Oenomaus  and  Eusebius,  rather  than  of  Aeschylus 
or  Herodotus.'  To  the  contemporary  Greeks  it  seemed  no 
shame  nor  wonder  that  the  national  protector,  beuiguaut  but 
not  omnipotent,  should  tremble  with  the  fortunes  of  the 
nation,  that  all  his  strength  should  scarcely  suffice  for  a  conflict 
in  which  every  fibre  of  the  forces  of  Hellas  was  strained,  "as 
though  men  fought  upon  the  earth  and  gods  in  upper  air." 

And  seldom  indeed  has  history  shown  a  scene  so  strangely 
dramatic,  never  has  poetry  entered  so  deeply  into  human  fates, 
as  in  that  council  at  Athens'  when  the  question  of  absolute 
surrender  or  desperate  resistance  turned  on  the  interpretation 
which  was  to  be  given  to  the  dark  utterance  of  the  god.  It  was 
an  epithet  which  saved  civilisation  ;  it  was  the  one  word  which 
blessed  the  famous  islet  instead  of  cursing  it  altogether,  which 
gave  courage  for  that  most  fateful  battle  which  the  world  has 
known — 

"TlioD,  bnly  SoUmis,  sons  nf  men  ehalt  stay, 
Or  on  earth's  icattchng  ar  ingathering  day." 

After  the  great  crisis  of  the  Persian  war  Apollo  is  at  rest.* 
In  the  tragedians  he  has  risen  high  above  the  altitude  of  a 
stru^ling  tribal  god.  Worshippers  surround  him,  as  in  the 
Ion,  in  the  spirit  of  glad  self-dedication  and  holy  service ;  his 
priestess  speaks  as  in  the  opening  of  the  Eumenidts,  where 
the  settled  majesty  of  godhead  breathes  through  the  awful 
calm.  And  now,  more  magnificent  though  more  transitory  than 
the  poet's  song,  a  famous  symbolical  picture  embodies  for  the 


'  Hvnid.  vii.   139  secmi  lunlly  meant  to  blune  ths  god,  (bough  it  pr^M* 
llie  Atheniuu  for  hoping  against  hope. 

'  Htrod.  Tii.  HZ. 

*  It  ii   Doticcabla  that  the  god  three  timea  defeaded  hit  Dvn  ihnne, 
■gaiiut  Xenea  IHerod.  viii.  36),  Jaaon  of  Pherae  (Xen.  HM.  fi  4),  Brenani 
iPaui.  X.  23). 
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remaining  generations  of  Greeks  the  culminant  conception  of 
the  religion  of  Apollo's  shrina 

"  Not  all  the  treasures,"  as  Homer  has  it,  "  which  the  stone 
threshold  of  the  Far- darter  holds  safe  within"  would  now  be  so 
precious  to  us  as  the  power  of  looking  for  one  hour  on  the 
greatest  work  of^  the  greatest  painter  of  antiquity,  the  picture 
by  Polygnotus  in  the  Hall  of  the  Cnidians  at  Delphi,  of  the 
descent  of  Odysseus  among  the  dead.^  For  as  it  was  with  the 
oracle  of  Teiresias  that  the  roll  of  responses  began,  so  it  is  the 
picture  of  that  same  scene  which  shows  us,  even  through  the 
meagre  description  of  Pausanias,  how  great  a  space  had  been 
traversed  between  the  horizon  and  the  zenith  of  the  Hellenic 
faith.  "  The  ethical  painter,"  as  Aristotle  calls  him,*  the 
man  on  whose  works  it  ennobled  a  city  to  gaze,  the  painter 
whose  figures  were  superior  to  nature  as  the  characters  of 
Homer  were  greater  than  the  greatness  of  men,  had  spent  on  this 
altar-piece,  if  I  may  so  term  it,  of  the  Hellenic  race  his  truest 
devotion  and  his  utmost  skill.  The  world  to  which  he  intro- 
duces us  is  Homer's  shadow-world,  but  it  reminds  us  also  of  a 
very  different  scene.  It  recalls  the  visions  of  that  Sacred  Field 
on  whose  walls  an  unknown  painter  has  set  down  with  so  start- 
ling a  reality  the  faith  of  medieval  Christendom  as  to  death 
and  the  hereafter. 

In  place  of  Death  with  her  vampire  aspect  and  wiry  wings, 
we  have  the  fiend  Eurynomus,  "  painted  of  the  blue-black 
colour  of  flesh-flies,"  and  battening  on  the  corpses  of  the  slain. 
In  place  of  the  kings  and  ladies,  who  tell  us  in  the  rude  Pisan 
epigraph  how 

Ischermo  di  savere  e  di  richezza 
Di  nobiltate  ancora  e  di  prodezza 
Vale  niente  ai  colpi  de  costei, — 

it  is  Theseus  and  Sisyphus  and  Eriphyle  who  teach  us  that 


*  For  this  picture  see  Paus.  x.  28-31  ;  also  Welcker  {Kleine  SchrlfitnX 
and  W.  W.  Lloyd  in  the  Classical  Museum,  who  both  give  Riepenhausen'i 
restoration.  While  differing  from  much  in  Welcker's  view  of  the  picture,  I  have 
followed  him  in  supposing  that  a  vase  figured  in  his  AUe.  Denkmdier,  voL  iii. 
plate  29,  represents  at  any  rate  the  figure  and  expression  of  Polygnotuss 
Odysseus.  The  rest  of  my  description  can,  I  think,  be  justified  from  Pausanitf- 

*  At.  Pol.  viii.  8  ;  Poet,  ii.  2. 
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might  and  wealth  and  wisdom  "  against  those  blows  are  of  no 
avaiL"  And  Tityua,  whose  scarce  imaginable  outrage  in  the 
Pytliian  valley  upon  the  mother  of  Apollo  herself  carries  back 
hia  crime  and  his  penalty  into  an  immeasurable  past, — Tityns 
lay  huge  and  prone  upon  the  pictured  field, — but  the  image  of 
him  (and  whether  thia  were  by  chance  or  art  Pausanins  conld 
not  say)  seemed  melting  into  cloud  and  nothingness  through 
the  iufinity  of  his  woe.  But  there  also  were  heroes  and  heroines 
of  a  loftier  fat«, — Klemnon  and  Sarpedon,  Tyro  and  Penthesilea, 
in  attitudes  that  told  of  •'  calm  pleasures  and  majestic  pains ; " 
— Acliitles,  with  Patroclua  at  his  right  hand,  and  near 
Achilles  Protesilaus,  fit  mate  in  valour  and  in  constancy 
for  that  type  of  generous  friendship  and  passionate  woe. 
And  there  was  Odysseus,  still  a  breathing  man,  but  with 
no  trace  of  terror  in  his  earnest  and  solemn  gaze,  demand- 
ing from  Teiresias,  as  Dante  from  Viigil,  all  that  that  strange 
world  could  show;  while  near  him  a  woman's  figure  stood, 
hia  mother  Anticleia,  waiting  to  call  to  him  in  those 
wonls  which  in  Homer'a  song  seem  to  strike  at  once  to  the 
very  innermost  of  all  love  and  all  regret.  And  where  the 
medieval  painter  had  set  hermits  praying  as  the  type  of  souls 
made  safe  through  their  piety  and  their  knowledge  of  the  divine, 
the  Greek  had  told  the  same  parable  after  another  fashion.  For 
in  Polygnotus'  picture  it  was  Tellis  and  Cleoboia,  a  young  man 
and  a  maid,  wlio  were  crossing  Acheron  together  with  hearts  at 
peace ;  and  amid  all  those  legendary  heroes  these  figures  alone 
were  real  and  true,  and  of  a  youth  and  a  maiden  who  not  long 
since  had  passed  away,  and  they  were  at  peace  because  they 
had  themselves  been  initiated,  and  Cleoboia  had  taught  the 
mysteries  of  Uemeter  to  her  people  and  her  father's  house. 
And  was  there,  we  may  ask,  in  that  great  company,  any  heathen 
form  which  we  may  liken,  however  distantly,  to  the  I'igure 
who.  throned  among  the  clouds  on  the  glowing  Pisan  wall 
marshals  the  blessed  to  their  home  in  light  ?  Almost  in  the 
centre,  as  it  would  seem,  of  Polygnotus'  picture  was  introduced 
a  mysterious  peraonality  who  found  no  place  in  Homer's  poem, 
— a  name  round  which  had  grown  a  web  of  hopes  and  emotions 
which  no  hand  can  disentangle  now, — "  The  minstrel  sire 
song,  Orpheus  the  well-beloved,  was  there." 


1 
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It  may  be  that  the  myth  of  Orpheus  was  at  first  nothing  more 
than  another  version  of  the  world-old  story  of  the  Sun;  that  his 
descent  and  resurrection  were  but  the  symbols  of  the  night  and 
the  day ;  that  Eurydice  was  but  an  emblem  of  the  lovely  rose- 
clouds  which  sink  back  from  his  touch  into  the  darkness  of 
evening  only  to  enfold  him  brightlier  in  the  dawn.  But  be  this 
as  it  may,  the  name  of  Orpheus^  had  become  the  centre  of  the 
most  aspiring  and  the  deepest  thoughts  of  Greece;  the  lyre 
which  he  held,  the  willow-tree  on  which  in  the  picture  his 
hand  was  laid,  were  symbols  of  mystic  meanings  and  he  himsdf 
was  the  type  of  the  man  "  who  has  descended  and  ascended"— 
who  walks  the  earth  with  a  heart  that  turns  continually  towards 
his  treasure  in  a  world  unseen. 

When  this  great  picture  was  painted,  the  sanctuary  and  the 
religion  of  Delphi  might  well  seem  indestructible  and  eternal 
But  the  name  of  Orpheus,  introduced  here  perhaps  for  the 
first  time  into  the  centre  of  the  Apolline  faith,  brings  with  it 
a  hint  of  that  spirit  of  mysticism  which  has  acted  as  a  solvent, 
— sometimes  more  powerful  even  than  criticism,  as  the  sun  in 
the  fable  of  Aesop  was  more  powerful  than  the  wind, — upon  the 
dogmas  of  every  religion  in  turn.  And  it  suggests  a  forward 
glance  to  an  oracle  given  at  Delphi  on  a  later  day,*  and  cited  by 
Porphyry  to  illustrate  the  necessary  evanescence  and  imperfec- 
tion of  whatsoever  image  of  spiritual  things  can  be  made  visible 
on  earth.  A  time  shall  come  when  even  Delphi's  mission  shall 
have  been  fulfilled ;  and  the  god  himself  has  predicted  without 
despair  the  destruction  of  his  holiest  shrine — 

**  Ay,  if  ye  bear  it,  if  ye  endure  to  know 
That  Delphi's  self  with  all  things  gone  must  go. 
Hear  with  strong  heart  the  unfaltering  song  divine 
Peal  from  the  laurelled  porch  and  shadowy  ahrine. 
High  in  Jove's  home  the  battling  winds  are  torn. 
From  battling  i^inds  the  bolts  of  Jove  are  bom  ; 
These  as  he  will  on  trees  and  towers  he  flings. 
And  quells  the  heart  of  lions  or  of  kings  ; 


*  See,  for  instance,  Maury,  Beligions  de  la  Or^e,  chap,  xviii,  Aelins  Lam- 
pridius  {Alex.  Sev,  Tito,  29)  says — **In  Larario  et  Apolloniuin  et  Christos, 
Abraham  et  Orpheum,  et  hujusmodi  deos  habebat." 

*  Eus.  Pr.  Ev,  vL  3. 
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A  tbouwuif)  crogB  thou  flying  flkmea  confaUDd, 
A  thouumd  navies  in  the  deep  are  drowned. 
And  ocean's  roaring  billows,  cloven  a[uu-t, 
Bear  the  bright  doth  to  Amphitrite'a  htart. 
And  thus,  even  thus,  on  some  long-dntint'i]  day. 
Shall  Delphi's  beanty  shrivel  aiwl  bum  away,— 
Shall  Delphi's  fame  and  fnne  from  earth  expire 
At  that  bright  bidding  of  ceteBtial  lire." 

Tlip  niin  lias  been  accomplished.  All  is  gone,  save  such  cyclopenn 
walls  as  date  from  days  before  Apollo,  such  ineffaceable  memo- 
ties  as  Nature  herself  has  kept  of  the  vaiiislied  shrine.*  Only 
the  Corycian  cave  still  shows,  with  its  gleaming  stalagmites,  as 
though  the  nymphs  to  whom  it  was  hallowed  were  sleeping 
there  yet  in  stone ;  the  Pliaedriades  or  Shining  Crags  still  flash 
the  sunlight  from  their  streams  that  scatter  into  air;  and 
dwellers  at  Castri  still  swear  tliat  they  have  heard  the  rushing 
Thyiades  keep  tlieir  rout  upon  Parnassus'  brow. 


1 


IIL 

Even  while  Polygnotus  was  painting  the  Lescho  of  the 
Cnidians  at  Delphi  a  man  was  lalkint;  in  the  Athenian  market- 
place, from  whose  powerful  individuality,  the  most  impressive 
which  Greece  had  ever  known,  were  destined  to  flow  streams 
of  influence  which  should  transform  every  department  of  belief 
and  thought.  In  tracing  the  history  of  oracles  we  shall  feel 
the  influence  of  Socrates  mainly  in  two  directions;  in  his 
assertion  of  a  personal  and  spiritual  relation  between  man  and  the 
unseen  world,  an  oracle  not  without  us  but  within ;  and  in  his 
origination  of  the  idea  of  science,  of  a  habit  of  mind  which  should 
refuse  to  accept  any  explanation  of  phenomena  which  failed  to 
confer  the  power  of  predicting  those  phenomena  or  producing 
them  anew.  We  shall  find  that,  instead  of  the  old  acceptance  of 
the  responses  as  heaven-sent  mysteries,  and  the  old  demands  for 
prophetic  knowledge  or  for  guidance  in  the  affairs  of  life,  men  are 


'See  Hr.  Aubrey  de  Vare'a  Pletttraipit  Sktehn  in  Orteet  and  TWtfy  for  k 
•trikbg  dcMriptioD  of  Delphian  scenery.  Other  detula  will  be  found  in 
Poncui,  pp.  113,  lUi  sndcf.  Paus.  i.  33. 
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more  and  more  concerned  with  the  questions  :  How  can  oracles  be 
practically  produced  ?  and  what  relation  between  God  and  man 
do  they  imply  ?     But  first  of  all,  the  oracle  which  concerned 
Socrates  himself,  which  declared  him  to  be  the  wisest  of  man- 
kind, is  certainly  one  of  the  most  noticeable  ever  uttered  at 
Delphi.     The  fact  that  the  man  on  whom  the  god  had  bestowed 
this  extreme  laudation,   a  laudation   paralleled    only  by   the 
mjiihical  words    addressed   to   Lycurgus,  should    a  few  years 
afterwards  have  been  put  to  death  for  impiety,  is  surely  one  of 
a  deeper  significance  than  has  been  often  observed.     It  forms 
an  overt  and  impressive  instance  of  that  divergence  between 
the  law  and   the  prophets,  between  the  letter  and  the  spirit, 
which  is  sure  to  occur  in  the  history  of  all  religions,  and  on  tie 
manner  of  whose  settlement  the  destiny  of  each  religion  in  turn 
depends.     In  this  case  the  conditions  of  the  conflict  are  striking 
and  unusual.^     Socrates  is  accused  of  failing    to  honour  th« 
gods  of  the  State,  and  of  introducing  new  gods  under  the  name 
of  demons,  or  spirits,  as  we  must  translate  the  word,  since  the 
title  of  demon  has  acquired  in  the  mouths  of  the  Fathers  a  bad 
signification.     He  replies  that  he  rfocs  honour  the  gods  of  the 
State,  as  he  understands  them,  and  that  the  spirit  who  speab 
with  him  is  an  agency  which  he  cannot  disavow. 

The  first  count  of  the  indictment  brings  into  prominence  an 
obvious  defect  in  tlie  Greek  religion,  the  absence  of  any 
inspired  text  to  which  the  orthodox  could  refer.  Homer  and 
Hesiod,  men  like  ourselves,  were  the  acknowledged  autLoR 
of  the  theology  of  Greece ;  and  when  Homer  and  Hesiod 
were  respectfully  received,  but  interpreted  with  rationalising 
freedom,  it  was  hard  to  know  by  what  canons  to  jud<»e  the 
interpreter.  The  second  count  opens  questions  which  go 
deeper  still.  It  was  indeed  true,  though  how  far  Anytus  anJ 
Meletiis  perceived  it  we  cannot  now  know,  that  the  demon  of 
Socrates  indicated  a  recurrence  to  a  wholly  different  conception 
of  the  unseen  world,  a  conception  before  which  Zeus  and 
Apollo,  heaven-god  and  sun-god,  were  one  day  to  disappear. 
But  who,  except  Apollo    himself,  was  to  pronounce  on  such 


*  On  the  trial  of  Socrates  and  kindred  points  see,  besides  Plato  {AvtA.^ 
Phaed.^  Euthyphr.)  and  Xenophon  (ifcm.,  Apol.),  Diog.  Laert.  ii.  40,  Dioi 
Sic.  xiv.  37,  Plut.  de  genio  Socratis. 


B  qaeetionf  It  was  he  who  was  for  the  Hellenic  race  the 
sonrce  of  continuous  revelation ;  his  utttrancea  were  a  sanc- 
tion or  a  condemnation  from  which  there  was  no  appeal.  And 
in  this  debate  his  verdict  for  the  defendant  had  been  already 
given.  We  have  heard  of  Christian  theologians  who  are  "  more 
orthodox  than  the  Evangelists."  In  this  case  the  Athenian 
jurymen  showed  themselves  more  jealous  for  the  goda'  honour 
than  were  the  goda  ttiem selves. 

To  U3,  indeed,  Socrates  stands  as  the  example  of  the  truest 
religious  conservatism,  of  the  temper  of  mind  which  ia  able 
to  cast  its  own  original  convictions  in  an  ancestral  mould, 
and  to  find  the  lost  outcome  of  speculation  in  the  humility  of  a 
trustful  faith.  No  man,  as  is  well  known,  ever  professed  a  more 
childlike  confidence  in  the  Delphian  god  than  ho,  and  many  a 
reader  through  many  a  century  has  been  moved  to  a  smile 
which  was  not  far  from  tears  at  his  account  of  his  own  mixture 
of  conscientious  belief  and  blank  bewilderment  when  the  infal- 
lible deity  pronounced  that  Socrates  was  the  wisest  of  mankind. 

A  spirit  balanced  like  that  of  Socrates  could  hardly  recur, 
and  the  impulse  given  to  pliilosophical  inquiry  was  certain  to 
lead  to  many  questionings  as  to  the  true  authority  of  the 
Delphic  precepts.  But  before  we  enter  upon  such  contro- 
versies, let  us  trace  through  some  further  phases  the  Intluence 
of  the  oracles  on  public  and  private  life. 

For  it  does  not  appear  that  Delphi  ceased  to  give  ntter- 
ances  on  the  public  afl'airs  of  Greece  so  long  as  Greece  had 
public  affairs  worthy  the  notice  of  a  god,  Omclca  occur, 
with  a  loss  natural  look  than  when  we  met  them  in  Herodotus, 
inserted  as  a  kind  of  unearthly  evidence  in  the  speeches 
of  Aeachines  and  Demosthenes.'  Hyperides  confidently  re- 
commends his  audience  to  check  the  account  which  a  mes- 
senger had  brought  of  an  oracle  of  Ampliiaraus  by  despatching 
another  messenger  with  the  same  question  to  Delphi.*  Oracles, 
as  we  are  informed,  foretold  the  battle  of  Leuctro,'  the  battle 
of  Chaeronea,*  the  destruction  of  Thebes  by  Alexander.*  Alex- 
ander himself  consulted  Zeus  Animon  not  only  on  his  own 

'  C.0,  Dam.  Sftitl.  S3: — ry  tfwf  r^r 'AS^aJwr  i  toO  diAt  «i|rw£r«,  eto, 

*  Hyper.  Bmttii.  p.  8.  '  Pnus.  it  14, 

*  Plot.  Drm.  19.  '  Diwl.  xviL  10. 
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parentage  but  as  to  the  sources  of  the  Nile,  and  an  ingenuoiis 
author  regrets  that,  instead  of  seeking  information  on  this 
purely  geographical  problem,  which  divided  with  Homer's 
birthplace  the  curiosity  of  antiquity,  Alexander  did  not 
employ  his  prestige  and  his  opportunities  to  get  the  question 
of  the  origin  of  evil  set  at  rest  for  ever.^  We  hear  of  oracles 
given  to  Epaminondas,*  to  the  orator  Callistratus,'  and  to 
Philip  of  Macedon.*  To  Cicero  the  god  gave  advice  which 
that  sensitive  statesman  would  have  done  well  to  follow, — to 
take  his  own  character  and  not  the  opinion  of  the  multitude 
as  his  guide  in  life.^ 

Nero,  too,  consulted  the  Delphian  oracle,  which  pleased 
him  by  telling  him  to  "  beware  of  seventy-three,"  •  for  he 
supposed  that  he  was  to  reign  till  he  reached  that  year.  The 
god,  however,  alluded  to  the  age  of  his  successor  Galba.  After- 
wards Nero, — grown  to  an  overweening  presumption  which 
could  brook  no  rival  worship,  and  become,  as  we  may  say, 
Antapollo  as  well  as  Antichrist, — murdered  certain  men  and 
cast  them  into  the  cleft  of  Delphi,  thus  extinguishing  for  % 
time  the  oracular  powerJ  Plutarch,  who  was  a  contemporaiy 
of  Nero's,  describes  in  several  essays  this  lowest  point  of 
oracular  fortunes.  Not  Delphi  alone,  but  the  great  majority 
of  Greek  oracles,  were  at  that  time  hushed,  a  silence  which 
Plutarch  ascribes  partly  to  the  tranquillity  and  depopulation 
of  Greece,  partly  to  a  casual  deficiency  of  Demons, — ^the  im- 
manent spirits  who  gave  inspiration  to  the  shrines,  but  who 
are  themselves  liable  to  change  of  circumstances,  or  even  to 
death.® 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  cause  of  this  oracular  eclipse, 
it  was  of  no  long  duration.  The  oracle  of  Delphi  seems  to 
have  been  restored  in  the  reign  of  Trajan,  and  in  Hadrian's 


*  Max.  Tyr.  Diss,  25.  ■  Pans.  viii.  11.  »  Lyctir^.  Leocr.  160. 
«  Diod.  xvi.  91.                         »  Plut.  Cic.  5.  •  Suet.  Ifero,  38. 

^  Dio  Cass.  Ixiii.  14.  Suetonius  and  Dio  Cassius  do  not  know  why  Kero 
destroyed  Delphi ;  hut  some  such  view  as  that  given  in  the  text  seems  the 
only  conceivahle  one. 

•  Plut.  de  Dtfect,  orcu:.  11.  We  may  compare  the  way  in  which  Heliogahihs 
put  an  end  to  the  oracle  of  the  celestial  goddess  of  the  Carthaginians,  bj 
insisting  on  marrying  her  statue,  on  the  ground  that  she  was  the  Moon  sad 
he  was  the  Sun. — Herodian,  v.  6. 


days  a  characteristic  story  shows  tliat  it  had  again  become  a 
centre  of  distant  inquirers.  Tlie  main  preoccupation  of  that 
imperial  scholar  was  the  determination  of  Homer's  biitliplace, 
and  he  put  the  question  in  person  to  the  Pythian  priestess. 
The  question  had  naturally  been  asked  before,  and  an  old 
reply,  purporting  to  have  been  given  to  Homer  himself,  had 
already  been  engraved  on  Homer's  statue  in  the  sacred  pre- 
cinct. But  on  the  inquiry  of  the  suiuptuoua  emperor  the 
priestess  changed  her  tone,  described  Homer  as  "aninmiortel 
siren,"  and  very  handsomely  made  him  out  to  be  the  grandson 
both  of  Nestor  and  of  Odysseus,'  It  waa  Hadrian,  too,  who 
dropped  a  laurel-leaf  at  Antioch  into  Daphno's  stream,  and 
when  ho  drew  it  out  there  was  writ  thereon  a  promise  of  his 
imperial  power.  He  choked  up  the  fountain,  tliat  no  man 
might  draw  from  its  prophecy  such  a  hope  again.*  But 
Hadrian's  strangest  achievement  was  to  found  an  oracle  him- 
self. The  worshippers  of  Antinous  at  Antinoe  were  taught  to 
eipect  answers  from  the  deified  boy ;  "  They  imagine,"  says  the 
scornful  Origen,  "  that  there  breathes  from  Antinous  a  breath 
divine." ' 

For  some  time  after  Hadrian  we  hear  little  of  Delphi. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  stories  of  oracles  of  varied  character 
come  to  us  from  all  parts  of  the  Roman  world.  The  bull  Apie, 
"trampling  the  unshowered  grass  with  lowings  loud,"  refused 
food  from  the  liand  of  Germanicus,  and  thus  predicted  hia 
approacliing  death.*  GenuanJcus,  too,  drew  the  same  dark 
presage  from  the  oracle  at  Colophon  of  the  Clarian  Apollo.* 
And  few  oracular  answers  have  been  more  impressively  re- 
counted than  that  which  was  givoa  to  Vespasian  by  the  god 
Carmel,  upon  Carmel,  while  the  lioman's  dreams  of  empire 
were  still  hidden  in  hia  heart.  "  Wliatsoever  it  bo,  Vespasian, 
that  thou  prfparest  now,  whether  to  build  a  house  or  to 
enlai;ge  thy  helda,  or  to  get  thee  servants  for  thy  need,  there  is 


'  Anth.  P»L  liv.  102  ; — tyrumor  /i'  ipita  y*rttjx  atd  raTpiitt  ofiji 
ittfffiBaiav  ZtipQCOt,  etc, 

*  Soiomen,  HUt.  Eetl.  r.  19. 

*  Orig.  tut.  CtU.  mp.  Wolff,  dt  NovUt.  p.  43,  where  tee  otbOT  dtotioiu. 

*  Plin.  rUi.  46. 
'Tac.  ..I'lfi.  ii.  &1. 
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given  untx)  thee  a  mighty  home,  and  far-reaching  borders,  and  a 
multitude  of  men."  ^ 

The  same  strange  mingling  of  classic  and  Hebrew  memories, 
which  the  name  of  Carmel  in  this  connection  suggests,  meets 
us  when  we  find  the  god  Bel  at  Apamea, — that  same  Baal  "  by 
whom  the  prophets  prophesied  and  walked  after  things  that 
do  not  profit "  in  Jeremiah's  day, — answering  a  Roman  emperor 
in  words  drawn  from  Homer's  song.  For  it  was  thus  that  the 
struggling  Macrinus  received  the  signal  of  his  last  and  irre- 
trievable defeat :  * — 

"  Ah,  king  outworn  !  young  warriors  press  tbee  sore. 
And  age  is  on  thee,  and  thou  thyself  no  more. " 

In  the  private  oracles,  too,  of  these  post-classical  times  there  is 
sometimes  a  touch  of  romance  which  reminds  us  how  much 
human  emotion  there  has  been  in  generations  which  we  pass 
rapidly  by ;  how  earnest  and  great  a  thing  many  a  man's  mission 
has  seemed  to  him,  which  to  us  is  merged  in  the  dulness 
and  littleness  of  a  declining  age.  There  is  something  of  this 
pathos  in  the  Pythia's  message  to  the  wandering  preacher,* 
*'  Do  as  thou  now  doest,  until  thou  reach  the  end  of  the  world " 
and  in  the  dream  which  came  to  the  weary  statesman  in  Apollo 
Grannus*  shrine,*  and  bade  him  write  at  the  end  of  his  life's 
long  labour  Homer's  words — 

''But  Hector  Zeus  took  forth  and  bare  him  far 
From  dust,  and  dying,  and  the  storm  of  war. " 

And  in  the  records  of  these  last  centuries  of  paganism  we 
notice  that  the  established  oracles,  the  orthodox  forms  of  inquiry, 
are  no  longer  enough  to  satisfy  the  eagerness  of  men.  In  that 
upheaval  of  the  human  spirit  which  bore  to  the  surface  so  much 
of  falsehood  and  so  much  of  truth, — the  religion   of  Mithra, 


*  Tac.  llUi,  ii.  78.  Suetonius,  Vesp.  6,  speaks  of  Carmers  oracle,  though  it 
seems  that  the  answer  was  given  after  a  simple  extispicium. 

'  Dio  Cass.  Ixxviii.  40  ;  Hom.  //.  viii.  103.  Capitolinus,  in  his  life  of 
Macrinus  (c.  3),  shows  incidentally  that  under  the  Antonines  it  was  customary 
for  the  Roman  proconsul  of  Africa  to  consult  the  oracle  of  the  Dea  Caelestis 
Carthagiuiensium. 

'  Dio  C'hryfcostom,  xepl  <f>vyrjif  p.  255. 

*  Dio  Cassius,  ad  Jin.;  Hom.  //.  xi.  163. 


the  religion  of  Sempia,  the  religion  of  Christ, — questions  are 
asked  from  whatever  source,  glimpses  ftre  sought  through 
whatsoever  in  nature  has  been  deemed  traDsparent  to  the 
influences  of  an  encompassing  Power.  It  was  in  this  age^ 
that  at  Hierapolis  tlie  "  clear  round  stone  of  the  onyx  kind," 
which  Damasciua  describes,  showed  in  its  mirroring  depths 
letters  which  changed  and  came,  or  aometiraes  emitted  that 
"thin  and  thrilling  sound,"*  which  was  interpreted  into  the 
measage  of  a  slowly-uttering  Power.  It  was  in  this  age  that 
Chosroes  drew  his  divinations  from  the  flickering  of  an  eternal 
lira'  It  was  in  this  age  that  the  luminous  meteor  would  fall 
from  the  temple  of  Urauian  Venus  upon  Lebanon  into  her 
sacred  lake  beneath,  and  declai-e  her  presence  and  promise  her 
consenting  grace,*  It  was  in  this  age  that  sealed  letters  con- 
taining numbered  questions  were  sent  to  the  temple  of  the  sim 
at  Hierapolis,  and  answers  were  returned  in  order,  while  the 
seals  remained  still  intact.^  It  was  in  this  age  that  the  famous 
oracle  which  predicted  the  death  of  Valens  was  obtained  by 
certain  men  who  sat  round  a  table  and  noted  letters  of  the 
alphabet  which  were  spelt  out  for  them  by  some  automatic 
agency  after  a  fashion  which  from  the  description  of  Ammianus 
we  cannot  precisely  determine*  This  oracle,  construed  into  a 
menace  against  a  Christian  Emperor,  gave  rise  to  a  persecution 
of  paganism  of  so  severe  a  character  that,  inasmuch  as  philoso- 
phers were  believed  especially  to  aftect  the  forbidden  practice, 
the  very  repute  or  aspect  of  a  philosopher,  as  Sozomen  tells  us,' 

'  TliD  rollowing  examplet  of  later  oraclea  arc  not  preciicly  ijauliroiiouB. 
They  illastmte  the  character  of  a  long  period,  and  the  date  at  wliiah  we 
happen  to  hear  of  each  has  depended  largBly  on  accident. 

■  Damaoc  np.  PhoL  34S,  ^/urif  Xnrrsv  mipla^iarot.     See  also  Pbu>.  vii.  21. 

*  Proeop,  Bftl.  Pert,  ii,  34.  The  practice  ot  divining  from  lacrificial  flame 
or  (inoka  w>«  of  course  an  old  one,  though  rarely  connected  with  anj  regular 
■eat  of  ancle.  Cf.  Rorod.  viii.  134  The  ruprfot'  in  the  x'^t^"  'A4ia»^i7iivur 
which  Choaruei  consulted  waa  a  fire  worahJpped  in  itself,  and  sought  for_ 
onunilw  purpoMt, 

*  Zoiimas,  ^nn.  i.  ST. 

*  Maorob.  8<U.  i.  S3.  Pnntenelle'B  critiiuBin  [HUMre  da  Oracle*)  on  the 
antwer  given  to  Trajan  ia  worth  reading  along  with  the  paaiage  of  Macrotnul 
>•  an  exantple  of  Volt&iriau  mookery,  equally  convincing  and  onjntt.  Cf. 
Amm.  Uarcell.  liv.  7  for  a  variety  of  tliii  form  of  respoote. 

*  Amm.  MarcplL  xxix.  2,  and  ctxi.  1. 
'  tsozotnen.  vi.  35. 
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was  enough  to  bring  a  man  under  the  notice  of  the  police.  This 
theological  rancour  will  the  less  surprise  us,  if  we  believe  with 
some  modem  criticism  that  St.  Paul  himself,  under  the 
pseudonym  of  Simon  Magus,  had  not  escaped  the  charge,  at 
the  hands  of  a  polemical  Father,  of  causing  the  furniture  of  his 
house  to  move  without  contact,  in  obedience  to  his  unholy 
will.i 

Finally,  to  conclude  this  strange  list  vdth  an  example  which 
may  by  many  minds  be  considered  as  typical  of  the  rest,  it 
was  in  this  age  that,  at  the  Nymphaeum  at  Apollonia  in  Epirus, 
an  Ignis  Fatuus  *  gave  by  its  waving  approach  and  recession 
the  responses  which  a  credulous  people  sought, — except  that 
this  Will-o'-the-Wisp,  with  unexpected  diffidence,  refused  to 
answer  questions  which  had  to  do  with  marriage  or  with  death. 

Further  examples  are  not  needed  to  prove  what  the  express 
statement  of  Tertullian  and  others  testifies,*  that  the  world  was 
still  "  crowded  with  oracles  "  in  the  first  centuries  of  our  era. 
We  must  now  retrace  our  steps  and  inquire  with  what  eyes  tie 
post-Socratic  philosophers  regarded  a  phenomenon  so  opposed 
to  ordinary  notions  of  enlightenment  or  progress. 

Plato's  theory  of  inspiration  is  too  vast  and  far-reaching  for 
discussion  here.  It  must  be  enough  to  say  that,  although  oracle 
seemed  to  him  to  constitute  but  a  small  part  of  the  revelation 
offered  by  God  to  man,  he  yet  maintained  to  the  full  their 
utility,  and  appeared  to  assume  their  truth.  In  his  ideal  pohty 
the  oracles  of  the  Delphian  god  were  to  possess  as  high  an 
authority,  and  to  be  as  frequently  considted,  as  in  conservative 
Lacedaemon,  and  the  express  decision  of  heaven  was  to  be 


^  Psendo-Clemena,  Homil.  ii.  32.  638,  rd  h  oIkI^,  cK€{m  wf  a&roftara  ^po- 
luva.  xpbt  vTffpeaLay  p\dir€a0ai  irocct.  Cf.  Renan,  Les  Apdtres,  p.  153,  note, 
etc. 

*  There  can,  I  think,  be  little  doubt  that  such  was  the  tnie  character  of  the 
flame  which  Dio  Cassius  (xli.  45)  describes :  wpbi  Si  rdf  ixixO^eis  riam  6n^f>u9 
ixa(f^€L  k6lI  ii  Cyf/os  i^alperai,  etc.  Maury's  explanation  (ii.  446)  is  slightly 
different.  The  fluctuations  of  the  flame  on  £tna  (Pans.  iii.  23)  wen  an 
instance  of  a  common  volcanic  phenomenon. 

'  Tertullian,  de  A  nimay  46 :  Nam  et  oraculis  hoc  genus  stipatos  est  orbis,  etc. 
Cf .  Plin.  Hitt.  Nat,  viii.  29 :  Nee  non  et  hodie  multifariam  ab  oraculis  medidna 
petitur.  Pliny's  oracular  remedy  for  hydrophobia  (viii.  42)  is  not  now  phar- 
macopa?al. 


invoked  in  matters  of  practical*  as  well  as  of  ceremonial* 
import 

Aristotle,  who  possessed, — and  no  man  had  a  better  right  to 
it, — a  religion  all  his  own,  and  to  which  he  never  converted 
anybody,  delivered  himself  on  the  subject  of  oracular  dreams 
■with  all  his  sagacious  ambiguity.  "  It  is  neither  easy,"  he  said. 
"  to  despise  snch  things,  nor  yet  to  believe  them."' 

The  schools  of  philosophy  which  were  dominant  in  Greece 
after  the  death  of  Aristotle  occupied  themselves  only  in  a 
secondary  way  with  the  question  of  oracles.  The  Stoics  and 
Academics  were  disposed  to  uphold  their  validity  on  conserva- 
tive principles,  utilising  them  as  the  most  moral  part  of  the 
old  creed,  the  point  from  which  its  junction  with  philosophy 
was  most  easily  made.  Cicero's  treatise  on  divination  contains 
a  summary  of  the  conservative  view,  and  it  is  to  be  remarked 
that  Cratippiis  and  other  Peripatetics  disavowed  the  grosser 
forms  of  divination,  and  believed  only  in  dreams  and  in  the 
uttemnces  of  inspired  frenzy.* 

Epicureans  and  Cynics,  on  the  other  hand,  felt  no  such  need 
of  maintaining  connection  with  the  ancient  orthodoxy,  and 
allowed  free  play  to  their  wit  in  dealing  with  the  oracular 
tradition,  or  even  considered  it  as  a  duty  to  disembarrass  man- 
kind of  this  among  other  superstitions.  The  sceptic  Lucian  is 
perhaps  of  too  purely  mocking  a  temi>er  to  allow  us  to  ascribe 
to  him  much  earnestness  of  purpose  in  the  amusing  burlesques'' 
in  which  he  depicts  the  difficulty  which  Apollo  feels  in  com- 
posing his  ofBcial  hexameters,  or  his  annoyance  at  being  obliged 
to  hurry  to  his  post  of  inspiration  whenever  the  priestess 
chooses  "to  chew  the  bay-leaf  and  drink  of  the  sacred  spring,"* 

■  Lrgta,  Tj.  914.  ■  Lfjt*.  v.  428 ;  Epinomii,  362. 

'  Ar.  Dir.  per  Som.  i  1 ,  Ho  goea  on  to  mggest  that  dreama,  though  nut 
tf<i«(liirTa,  may  be  Aoi^nwia. 

*  See  Cic  rff  Di".  i.  3. 

'  Jvjntrr  TraijofiSuii ;  Bit  Arcuatiu,  etc  I  need  not  remind  Ihe  reader  that 
mch  (Cuffing  treatment  of  oraclei  doea  Dut  now  appear  [or  the  lint  time.  The 
{HtradicB  in  Arirtophanea  hit  off  the  pompous  oracular  obscurity  u  hnppily  aa 
Lnoian'a.  A  recent  Geniuui  writer,  on  the  other  baud  iHoffmaBn.  Orattlier^n), 
maintain  I,  hy  precept  and  example,  that  no  atyle  cau  be  muru  appropriate  to 
a«rioaa  topica. 

*  fit*  Aeaitatut,  2.  1  maj  remark  that  aJthuugh  narcoticH  are  often  Died 
lo  produce  abnormal  utterance  (Ijuie'a  Kgyptiaru,  ii.  33;   Mauiy,   ii.  479), 
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The  indignation  of  Oenomaus,  a  cynic  of  Hadrian's  age, 
is  of  a  more  genuine  character,  and  there  is  much  sarcastic 
humour  in  his  account  of  his  own  visit  to  the  oracle  of  Apollo 
at  Colophon  ;  how  the  first  response  which  he  obtained  might 
have  been  taken  at  random  from  a  book  of  elegant  extracts, 
and  had  also,  to  his  great  disgust,  been  delivered  in  the  self- 
same words  to  a  commercial  traveller  immediately  before  him ; 
how,  to  his  second  question,  "  Who  will  teach  me  wisdom  ? " 
the  god  returned  an  answer  of  almost  meaningless  imbecihty ; 
and  how,  when  he  finally  asked,  "  Where  shaU  I  go  now  ?  "  the 
god  told  him,  "to  draw  a  long  bow  and  knock  over  untold 
green-feeding  ganders."  ^  "  And  who  in  the  world,"  exclaims 
the  indignant  philosopher,  "will  tell  me  what  these  untold 
ganders  may  mean  ? " 

Anecdotes  like  this  may  seem  to  warn  us  that  our  subject 
is  drawing  to  a  close.  And  to  students  of  these  declining  schools 
of  Greek  philosophy,  it  may  well  appear  that  the  Greek  spirit 
had  bunit  itself  out ;  that  all  creeds  and  all  speculations  were 
being  enfeebled  into  an  eclecticism  or  a  scepticism,  both  of  them 
equally  shallow  and  unreal.  But  this  was  not  to  be.  It  was 
destined  that  every  seed  which  the  great  age  of  Greece  had 
planted  should  germinate  and  grow ;  and  a  school  was  now  to 
arise  which  should  take  hold,  as  it  were,  of  the  universe  by  a 
forgotten  clew,  and  should  give  fuller  meaning  and  wider 
acceptance  to  some  of  the  most  remarkable,  though  hitherto 
least  noticed,  utterances  of  earlier  men.  We  must  go  back  as 
far  as  Hesiod  to  understand  the  Neoplatonists. 

For  it  is  in  Hesiod*s  celebrated  story  of  the  Ages  of  the 
World*  that  we  find  the  first  Greek  conception,  obscure 
though  its  details  be, — of  a  hierarchy  of  spiritual  beings  who  fill 


thi8  maatication  of  a  laurel-leaf  or  bay-leaf  cannot  be  considered  as  more  than 
a  s^Tiilxilical  survival  of  such  a  practice.  The  drinking  of  water  (Iambi.  i/y<tf. 
Afij.  72  ;  Anacreon  xiii.),  or  even  of  blood  (Paus.  ii.  24),  would  be  equally  in- 
ojierativc  for  this  purpose  ;  and  though  Pliny  says  that  the  water  in  Apollo's 
cave  at  Coloi)hon  shortened  the  drinker's  life  (//w<.  A'o/.  ii.  106),  it  ia  difficult 
to  imagine  what  natural  salt  could  produce  haUucination. 

»  Eus.  Pr.  Ev.  V.  23— 

ix  Twv<rrp6<t>oio  Xaa»  <r<p€Fd6Frfi  lels  dvrip 
XV'^f  iyapl!^€iy  fioXcuffur,  darirovs,  roirf^opovs. 

•  Hea.  Opp,  109  sqq. 
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the  unseen  world,  and  can  discern  and  iiifliieDce  our  own. 
souls  of  heroes,  he  says,  become  bappy  spirits  who  dwell  aloof 
from  our  sorrow ;  the  souls  of  men  of  the  golden  age  become 
good  and  guardian  spirits,  who  flit  over  the  earth  niid  watch 
the  just  Eind  unjust  deeds  of  men;  and  the  souls  of  men  of 
the  silver  age  become  an  inferior  class  of  spirits,  themselves 
mortal,  yet  deserving  honour  from  mankind.*  The  same  strain 
of  thought  appears  in  Thales,  who  defines  demons  as  spiritual 
existences,  heroes,  as  the  souls  of  men  separated  from  the  body,* 
Pythagoras  held  much  the  same  %-ivw,  and,  as  we  shall  see 
below,  believed  that  in  a  certain  sense  tliese  spirits  were 
occasionfllly  to  be  seen  or  felt*  Heraclitua  held  "  that  all 
things  were  full  of  souls  and  spirits,"*  and  Erapcdoeles  has 
described  in  lines  of  startling  power'  the  wanderings  through 
the  universe  of  a  lost  and  homeless  soul.  Lastly,  Plato,  in  the 
EpinoMM^  brings  these  theories  into  direct  connection  with 
our  subject  by  asserting  that  some  of  these  spirits  can  read  the 
minds  of  living  men,  and  are  still  liable  to  be  grieved  by  our 
wrong-doing,^  while  many  of  them  appear  to  us  in  sleep  by 
visions,  and  are  made  known  by  voices  and  oracles,  in  our  health 
or  sickness,  and  are  about  us  at  our  d^ing  hour.  Some  are  even 
visible  occasionally  in  waking  reality,  and  then  again  disappear, 
and  cause  perplexity  by  their  obscure  self-manifestation.^ 
Opinions    like  these,  existing  in  a  corner  of   the  vast 

'  It  U  ancerUin  where  Heiiod  place*  the  abode  of  this  uUm  of  ipiriU ;  tho 
MM,    read   inxeituH,    Gaiifurd   (w-ith  TietzeB)  and  Wolff,  de  DaenumSxuM, 

'  Athenag.  Itgat.  pro  C%Tiilo,  21  ;  cf.  Plat,  dt  Ptac.  PMl.  i.  8. 

■  Purph.  vit.  I'yth.  384 :  raff.  ap.  Wolff.  For  QUeuioQ,  see  pMudo- 
ZaIeacoB,  ap.  Stob.  Flor.  iJiv.  20. 

'  Ding.  Laort.  in.  G.  '  Plut.  dr  hUle,  28 

*  [  bolieve,  with  GroM,  etc.,  that  the  BpinfymU  a  Plato'i ;  at  any  rat«  it  waa 
genently  acceiit«d  aa  mch  in  antiquity ,  which  ia  enoiigli  for  the  preaent  purpoie. 

'' Ejiituymu,  361.  mrixwo  *<  ^p^r-tiatt-rt  Sanitaat^,  in  V""  *"» 
tiimSoSrt    Tt   (oJ   imiiiarm,  -tiyriiattir  lUr  fi/iwaira'  tV  iiiittipar  aiTi  juirouir 

c^tpa  taitir  )uiriir,  in  \OTrrit  turix'"'"'  fl^li  •'^^'^■^• 

'  xal  tbOt'  itroi  riri  iiir  ipiiiuror  AWari  Si  dwoK/ivitiSir  Uti\or  yiyriiMror. 
tttitn  tar'  ifivSpir  t^v  waptx^l"<"^-  "^^  precise  meaain^  of  ifj-vipi.  e^ii  is 
not  clear  without  further  knowledge  of  the  phenomeiia  which  Plato  had  in 
hia  DiiDd.  Coinp.  the  dXoH»fl  taX  Aititipiji  fuifj',  Sxrwif  iroBviiiaaat,  which  is  all 
that  reincarnated  demons  can  look  for  (Plut.  dt  D^tct.  10). 


wn.    The  ^H 

veil  aloof  ^^B 
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structure  of  Platonic  thought,  passed,  as  it  seems,  for  centuries 
with  little  notice.  Almost  as  unnoticed  was  the  gradual 
development  of  the  creed  known  as  Orphic,  which  seems  to 
have  begun  with  making  itself  master  of  the  ancient  myste- 
ries, and  only  slowly  spread  through  the  profane  world  its 
doctrine  that  this  life  is  a  purgation,  that  this  body  is  a 
sepulchre,^  and  that  the  Divinity,  who  siurounds  us  like  an 
ocean,  is  the  hope  and  home  of  the  souL  But  a  time  came 
when,  imder  the  impulse  of  a  great  religious  movement,  these 
currents  of  belief,  which  had  so  long  run  undei^ground,  broke 
into  sight  again  in  an  unlooked-for  direction.  These  tenets, 
and  many  more,  were  dwelt  upon  and  expanded  with  new 
conviction  by  that  remarkable  series  of  men  who  furnish  to 
the  history  of  Greek  thought  so  singular  a  concluding  chapter. 
And  no  part,  perhaps,  of  the  Neoplatonic  system  shows  more 
clearly  than  their  treatment  of  oracles  how  profound  a  change 
the  Greek  religion  has  undergone  beneath  all  its  apparent  con- 
tinuity. It  so  happens  that  the  Neoplatonic  philosopher  who 
has  written  most  on  our  present  subject,  was  also  a  man  whose 
spiritual  history  affords  a  striking,  perhaps  an  unique,  epitome 
of  the  several  stages  through  which  the  faith  of  Greece  had  up 
to  that  time  passed.  A  Syrian  of  noble  descent,*  powerful 
intelligence,  and  upright  character.  Porphyry  brought  to  the 
study  of  the  Greek  religion  little  that  was  distinctively 
Semitic,  unless  we  so  term  the  ardour  of  his  religious  impulses, 
and  his  profound  conviction  that  the  one  thing  needful  for 
man  lay  in  the  truest  knowledge  attainable  as  to  his  relation 
to  the  divine.  Educated  by  Longiuus,  the  last  representative 
of  expiring  classicism,  the  Syrian  youth  absorbed  all,  and  pro- 
bably more  than  all,  his  master's  faith.  Homer  became  to 
him  what  the  Bible  was  to  Luther ;  and  he  spent  some  years 
in   producing  the  most    perfect  edition    of   the    Iliad    and 


^  See,  for  instance,  Plato,  Crai.  264.  hoKoxjci  fnitrroi  ftoi  fj^Xiara  $4c$ai  oi 
afJLifK  *  Op4f4a  TovTo  rb  6vofia  [ffUfM  (juasi  aiifia)  us  bUcrfv  diSodatfi  r^  ^^^V^  ^  ^ 
(v€Ka  5L8w(rit  /c.r.X. 

*  G.  WolflF,  Porph.  de  PM.  etc.,  has  collected  a  mass  of  authorities  cm 
Porphyry's  life,  and  has  ably  discussed  the  sequence  of  his  writings.  But 
beyond  this  tract  I  have  found  hardly  anything  written  on  this  part  of  mv 
subject,— on  which  I  have  dwelt  the  more  fully,  inasmuch  as  it  seens 
hitherto  to  have  attracted  so  little  attention  from  scholars. 


Odyssey  which  had  yet  appeared,  in  order  that  no  fi-agment 
of  tlie  inspired  text  might  fail  to  render  its  fiill  meaning. 
But,  as  it  seems,  in  the  performance  of  this  task,  his 
faith  received  the  same  shock  which  had  been  fatal  to 
the  eaily  piety  of  Greece.  Tlie  behaviour  of  the  gods  in 
Homer  was  too  bad  to  be  condoued.  He  discerned,  what  is 
probably  the  truth,  that  there  must  be  some  explanation  of  these 
enormities  which  is  not  visible  on  the  surface,  and  that  nothing 
short  of  some  profound  mistake  could  claim  acceptance  for 
such  legends  as  those  of  Zeus  and  Kronos,  of  Kronoa  and 
Uranus,  amid  so  much  else  that  is  raajestic  aad  pure.'  Many 
.philologists  would  answer  now  that  the  mistake,  tlie  disease 
of  langu^e,  lay  in  the  expression  in  terms  of  human  appetite 
and  passion  of  the  impersonal  sequences  of  the  great  phenomena 
of  Kature :  that  the  most  monstrous  tales  of  mythology  mean 
nothing  worse  or  more  surprising  than  that  day  follows  night, 
and  night  again  succeeds  to  day.  To  Porphyry  such  explana- 
tions were  of  course  impossibla  In  default  of  Sanskrit  he 
betook  himself  to  allegory.  The  truth  which  must  be  some- 
where in  Homer,  but  which  plainly  was  not  in  the  natural 
sense  of  the  words,  must  therefore  be  discoverable  in  a  non- 
natural  sense.  The  cave  of  the  nymphs,  for  instance,  which 
Homer  describes  as  in  Ithaca,  is  not  in  Ithaca.  Homer  must, 
therefore,  have  meant  by  the  cave  something  quit*  other  than 
a  cave ;  must  have  meant,  in  fact,  to  signify  by  its  inside  the 
temporary,  by  its  outside  the  eternal  world.  But  this  stage  in 
Porphyry's  development  was  not  of  long  duration.  As  his 
conscience  had  revolted  from  Homer  taken  literally,  so  his 
intelligence  revolted  from  such  a  fashion  of  interpretation  as 
this.  But  yet  he  was  not  prepared  to  abandon  tlte  Greek 
religion,  That  religion,  he  thought,  must  possess  some  autho- 
rity, some  sacred  book,  some  standard  of  faith,  capable  of  being 
brought  into  harmony  with  the  philosophy  which,  equally  with 
the  religion  itself,  was  the  tradition  and  inheritance  of  the  race. 
And  such  a  nde  of  faith,  if  to  be  found  anywhere,  must  be 
found  in  the  direct  communications  of  the  gods  to  men.     Scat- 

'  The  itaposaibilit;  of  extracting  s  spiritnal  religion  from  Komcr  ii  chu«c- 
teristicoUy  eipTc^«<l  by  Proclu*  {ad.  Tim.  20),  who  oils  Homer  drdCiuw  ri 
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tered  and  fragmentary  though  these  were,  it  must  be  possible 
to  extract  from  them  a  consistent  system.^  This  is  what  he 
endeavoured  to  do  in  his  work, "  On  the  Philosophy  to  be  drawn 
from  Oracles,"  a  book  of  which  large  fragments  remain  to  us 
imbedded  in  Eusebius*s  treatise  "On  the  Preparation  for  the 
Gospel." 

Perhaps  the  best  guarantee  of  the  good  faith  in  which 
Porphyry  undertook  this  task  lies  in  the  fact  that  he  afterwards 
recognised  that  he  had  been  unsuccessful  He  acknowledged, 
in  terms  on  which  his  antagonist  Eusebius  has  gladly  seized, 
that  the  mystery  as  to  the  authors  of  the  responses  was  too 
profound,  the  responses  themselves  were  too  unsatisfactory,  to 
admit  of  the  construction  from  them  of  a  definite  and  loft^ 
faith.  Yet  there  is  one  point  on  which,  though  his  inferences 
undergo  much  modification,  his  testimony  remains  practically 
the  same.^  This  testimony,  based,  as  he  implies  and  his 
biographers  assert,  on  personal  experience,^  is  mainly  concerned 
with  the  phenomena  of  possession  or  inspiration  by  an  unseen 
power.  These  phenomena,  so  deeply  involved  in  the  conception 
of  oracles,  and  which  we  must  now  discuss,  are  familiar  to  the 
ethnologist  in  almost  every  region  of  the  globe.  Tlie  savage, 
readily  investing  any  unusual  or  striking  object  in  nature  with 
a  spirit  of  its  own,  is  likely  to  suppose  further  that  a  spirit's 
temporary  presence  may  be  the  cause  of  any  unusual  act  or 
condition  of  a  human  being.  Even  so  slight  an  abnormality  as 
the  act  of  sneezing  has  generally  been  held  to  indicate  the 
operation  or  the  invasion  of  a  god.  And  when  we  come  to 
graver  departures  from  ordinary  wellbeing — nightmare,  con- 
sumption, epilepsy,  or  madness — the  notion  that  a  disease-spint 
has  entered  the  sufferer  becomes  more  and  more  obvious. 
Ravings  which  possess  no  applicability  to  surrounding  facts 
are  naturally  held  to  be  the  utterances  of  some  remote  intelli- 


'^  unh»  Ik  fiovov  /3e/3oZov  rA»  iXiriSas  toO  fftadrpfox  dpvSfievos  (Bhia.  Pr.  Em,  It.  6) 
is  the  strong  expression  which  Porphyry  gives  to  his  sense  of  the  importance  cf 
this  inquiry. 

'  There  is  one  sentence  in  the  epistle  to  Anebo  which  would  suggest  a  cob- 
trary  view,  but  the  Liter  Dt  AbstinetUia,  etc.,  seem  to  xue  to  justify  the 
statement  in  the  text. 

'  See,  for  instance,  Eus.  Pr,  Ev.  iv.  6  :  ftiXurra  ybip  ^oo-^^cdr  oih-os  rwr  aif 


gence.  Such  ravings,  when  they  have  once  become  an  object 
of  reverence,  may  be  artificially  reproduced  by  drugs  or  other 
stimuli,  and  we  may  thus  arrive  at  the  belief  in  inspiration  by 
an  easy  road.' 

There  are  traces  in  Greece  of  something  of  this  reverence 
for  disease,  but  they  are  faint  and  few ;  and  the  Greek  ideal  of 
soundness  in  mind  and  body,  the  Greek  reverence  for  beauty 
and  strength,  seem  to  have  characterised  the  race  from  a  very 
early  period.     It  is  possible  indeed  that  the  first  tradition  of 

"  Blind  TfaunTTu  md  blind  Msonides, 
And  Toimtu  uid  Phineus,  |irophetB  old," 

may  have  represented  a  primitive  idea  that  the  "  celestial  light 
shone  inward"  when  the  orbs  of  vision  were  darkened.  But  the 
legends  which  have  reached  ua  scarcely  connect  Homer's  blind- 
ness with  his  song,  and  ascribe  the  three  prophets'  loss  of  sight  to 
tlieir  own  vanity  or  impnidence.  In  nymph-possesaion,  which, 
in  spite  of  Pausanias's  statement,  is  perhaps  an  older  pheno- 
menon than  Apolliuo  possession,  we  find  delirium  honoured, 
but  it  is  a  delirium  proceeding  rather  from  the  inhalation  of 
noxious  vapours  than  from  actual  disease.*  And  in  the  choice 
of  the  Pythian  priestess — while  we  find  that  care  is  taken  that 
no  complication  shall  be  introduced  into  the  process  of  oracular 
inquiry  by  her  youth  or  good  looks,* — there  is  little  evidence 
to  show  that  any  preference  was  given  to  epileptics.*     Still  leas 

'  On  this  lubject  leo  Prim.  Cult,  chaji.  xir. ;  Lulibock,  Origin  of  CieiliM- 
lion,  p().  252-5,  etc.  The  Homeric  phraae  irrvyipit  Si  ol  IxpBi  talfUiit  [Od,  ». 
31H!)  •eems  tu  Iw  the  Greek  eipmijim  which  chuhcb  nearest  to  the  doctrine  of 
disease -ipirits. 

<  Son  Maury,  li.  475.  Nympb-oncles  were  especially  conunon  in  Boeotift, 
where  there  were  niauy  uavea  and  aphngi. — Paus.  ix.  2,  etc.  The  paraage 
Irotn  Hippocrates,  De  Horbo  Sacro,  cited  by  Uaury,  ii.  470,  in  intoreeting  from 
ite  precise  paralleUsm  with  savage  beliefs,  but  cannot  be  pressed  M  an  anthO' 
rity  for  primitive  traditiim. 

•  Diod.  Sic.  xvL  27. 

*  Maury  (ii.  BU)  cit«a  Pint,  de  D^et.  orac.  46.  and  Sdioi.  At.  Plut.  38,  m  de- 
fence of  the  view  that  a  hysterical  subject  waa  chosen  as  Pythia.  But  Plutarch 
exprenly  says  (ifi!  Otfrrt.  60)  that  it  was  neceasar;  that  the  PytUa  ahoold  be 
free  fmin  perturbation  when  called  on  to  prophesy,  and  the  Scholion  on  Aristo- 
phanes is  equally  indeceDt  and  oopfaysiological.  Moreover,  PIntareh  speaks 
of  the  custom  of  pouring  cold  water  over  the  priestess  in  order  to  ascertain  by 
her  healthy  way  of  shuddering  thnt  the  was  aonnd  in  body  and  miad.     Tliia 


I 
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can  we  trace  any  such  reason  of  choice  in  other  oracular 
sanctuaries.  We  find  here,  in  fact,  the  same  uncertainty  which 
hangs  over  the  principle  of  selection  of  the  god's  mouthpiece 
in  other  shahmanistic  countries,  where  the  medicine-man 
or  angekok  is  sometimes  described  as  haggard  and  nervous, 
sometimes  as  in  no  way  distinguishable  from  his  less  gifted 
neighbours. 

Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  do  we  find  in  Greece  much  trace  of 
that  other  kind  of  possession  of  which  the  Hebrew  prophets 
are  our  great  example,  where  a  peculiar  loftiness  of  mind  and 
character  seem  to  point  the  prophet  out  as  a  fitting  exponent 
of  the  will  of  heaven,  and  a  sudden  impulse  gives  vent  in  words, 
almost  unconscious,  to  thoughts  which  seem  no  less  than  divine 
The  majestic  picture  of  Amphiaraus  in  the  Seven  against 
Thebes,  the  tragic  personality  of  Cassandra  in  the  Agamemnon, 
are  the  nearest  parallels  which  Greece  offers  to  an  Elijah  or 
a  Jeremiah.  These,  however,  are  mythical  chsiracters ;  and  so 
little  was  the  gift  of  prophecy  associated  with  moral  greatness 
in  later  days,  that  while  Plato  attributes  it  to  the  action  of  the 
divinity,  Aristotle  feels  at  liberty  to  refer  it  to  bile.^ 

It  were  much  to  be  wished  that  some  systematic  discus- 
sion of  the  subject  had  reached  us  from  classical  times.  But 
none  seems  to  have  been  composed,  at  any  rate  none  has  come 
down  to  us,  till  Plutarch's  inquiry  as  to  the  causes  of  the 
general  cessation  of  oracles  in  his  age.*  Plutarch's  temper  is 
conservative  and  orthodox,  but  we  find,  nevertheless,  that  he 
has  begun  to  doubt  whether  Apollo  is  in  every  case  the  inspir- 
ing spirit.  On  the  contrary,  he  thinks  that  sometimes  this  is 
plainly  not  the  case,  as  in  one  instance  where  the  Pythia, 
forced  to  prophesy  while  under  the  possession  of  a  dumb  and 
evil  spirit,  went  into  convulsions  and  soon  afterwards   died 

B&me  test  was  applied  to  goats,  etc.,  when  about  to  be  sacrificed.  There  is  no 
doubt  evidence  (cf.  Maury,  ii.  461)  that  the  faculty  of  divination  was  sup- 
posed to  be  hereditary  in  certain  families  (perhaps  even  in  certain  localities, 
Herod,  i.  78),  but  I  cannot  find  that  members  of  such  families  were  soaght  for 
as  priests  in  oracular  seats. 

*  Plat.  Ion,  5. — Ar.  Probl.  xxx. — I  cannot  dwell  here  on  Plat.  Phaedr,  153, 
and  similar  passages,  which  suggest  a  theory  of  inspiration  which  would  cany 
us  far  beyond  the  present  topic. 

*  Plut.  de  DrftcL  orac, ;  de  Pyth, :  de  EI  apud  Ddphoe, 
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And  he  recurs  to  a  doctrine,  rendered  orthodox,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  by  ita  appearance  in  Hesiod,  but  little  dwelt  on 
in  classical  times,  a  doctrine  which  peoples  the  invisible  world 
with  a  hierarchy  of  spirits  of  differing  character  and  power. 
These  spirits,  he  believes,  give  oracles,  whose  character  therefore 
varies  with  the  character  and  condition  of  the  inspiring  spirit ; 
and  of  this  it  is  hard  to  judge  except  iuferentially,  since  spirits 
arc  apt  to  assume  the  names  of  goda  on  whom  they  in  some 
way  depend,  though  they  may  by  no  means  resemble  them  in 
character  or  power.  Nay,  spirits  are  not  necessarily  immortal, 
and  the  death  of  a  resident  spirit  may  have  the  effect  of  closing 
an  oracular  shrine.  The  death  of  Pan  himself  was  announced 
by  a  flying  voice  to  Thamus,  a  sailor,  "  about  the  isles 
Echinades  ; "  he  was  told  to  tell  it  at  Palodes,  and  when  the 
ship  reached  Palodes  there  was  a  dead  calm.  He  cried  out 
that  Pan  was  dead,  and  there  was  a  wailing  in  all  the  air.' 

In  Plutarch,  too,  we  perceive  a  growing  disposition  to  dwell 
on  a  class  of  manifestations  of  which  we  have  heard  little  since 
Homer's  time, — evocations  of  the  visible  spirits  of  the  dead.* 
Certain  places,  it  seems,  were  consecrated  by  immemorial 
l>elief  to  this  solemn  ceremony.  At  Curaae,*  at  Phigalea,*  at 
Heraclea,*  on  the  river  Acheron,  by  the  lake  Avemus,'  men 
strove  to  recall  for  a  moment  the  souls  who  had  passed  away, 
sometimes,  as  Periauder  sought  Melissa,^  in  need  of  the 
accustomed  wifely  counsel;  sometimes,  as  Pauaanias  sought 
Cleonice,*  goaded  by  passionate  remorse ;  or  sometimes  with 
no  care  to  question,  with  no  need  to  confess  or  to  be  forgiven, 
but  as,  in  one  form  of  the  legend,  Orpheus  sought  Eurydice,' 

'This  qoMi-bimuui  character  of  Pan  (Herod,  ii  146;  Piml.  Ft.  68;  Hyg. 
Fab.  224),  coDplcd  with  the  indefinite  majeatj  which  Ma  nune  eoggeited, 
■eems  tu  have  bcrn  very  itnprt«Bive  to  the  later  Greolca,  An  onuile  qooted 
by  PotpbTTJ  (ivp.  Eua.  Pr.  Bv.)fexoiiai  ^pmlm  yiyiin  Warl  tiii^vnt  9tl^  ii.T.X.,it 
Rorioualy  parallel  to  some  Chriitiui  hymne  in  ita  triumph&nt  senM  of  hnmui 
kinihip  with  the  divinity. 

•  Qmra.  Son. ;  lie  Dr/reL  Orae. ;  dt  Ser.  N'um.  find. 

•  Diod.  Sic  IT.  22 ;  Ephor.  %p.  8tnb.  t.  2U.  •  Psus.  iii.  IT. 

•  Plut  dm.  6. 

•  lir.  KxiT,  12,  etc.  The  origfa  of  this  rrKvo)uiim'ior  wu  prolnbly  Greek. 
Sm  raff,  ap.  Mmnry,  ii.  467. 

'  Diod.  n.  22  ;  Herod,  v.  02  gives  n  rather  differvnt  atory. 

'  Plot.  dot.  «.    Paui,  iii.  IT.  •  r»na.  ii.  Sft 
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travelling  to  the  Thesprotian  Aomus,  in  the  nope  that  her 
spirit  would  rise  and  look  on  him  once  again,  and  waiting  for 
one  who  came  not,  and  dying  in  a  vain  appeaL 

But  on  such  stories  as  these  Plutarch  will  not  dogmatically 
judge  ;  he  remarks  only,  and  the  remark  was  more  novel  then 
than  now,  that  we  know  as  yet  no  limit  to  the  communications 
of  soul  with  soul. 

This  transitional  position  of  Plutarch  may  prepare  us  for 
the  still  wider  divergence  from  ancient  orthodoxy  which  we 
find  in  Porphyry.     Porphyry  is  indeed  anxious   to  claim  for 
oracular  utterances  as  high  an  authority  as  possible ;  and  he 
continues  to  ascribe  many  of  them  to  Apollo  himself.     But  he 
no  longer  restricts  the  phenomena  of  possession  and  inspira- 
tion within  the  traditional  limits  as  regards  either  their  time, 
their  place,  or  their  author.     He  maintains  that  these  pheno- 
mena may  be  reproduced  according  to  certain  rules  at  almost 
any  place  and  time,  and  that  the  spirits  who  cause  them  are  of 
very  multifarious  character.     I  shall  give  his  view  at  some 
length,  as  it  forms  by  far  the  most  ceireful  inquiry  into  the 
nature  of  Greek   oracles  which  has  come   down  to  us  from 
an  age  in  which  they  existed  still ;  and  it  happens  also  that 
while   the  grace  of  Plutarch's  style  has  made  his  essays  on 
the  same  subject  familiar  to  all,  the  post-classical   date  and 
style  of   Porphyry  and  Eusebius   have   prevented  their  more 
serious  treatises  from  attracting  much  attention  from  Enghsh 
scholars. 

According  to  Porphyry,  then,  the  oracular  or  communica- 
ting demon  or  spirit, — we  must  adopt  spirit  as  the  woitl  of 
wider  meaning, — manifests  himself  in  several  ways.  Sometimes 
he  speaks  through  the  mouth  of  the  entranced  "  recipient,"  ^ 
sometimes  he  shows  himself  in  an  immaterial,  or  even  in  a 
material  form,  apparently  according  to  his  own   rank  in  the 


^  5oxf  jH,  from  5ixo/Juih  is  the  word  generally  used  for  the  human  intermediary 
between  the  god  or  spirit  and  the  inquirers.  See  Lob.  AgL  p.  IQS^  ©n  ihe 
corresponding  word  Koro/3oXt/c6t  for  the  spirit  who  is  thus  received  for  & 
time  into  a  human  being's  organism.  Cf.  also  Firmicus  Matemus  de  errort 
prqf.  relig.  13:  ^'Serapia  vocatus  et  intra  corpus  hominis  conlatua  tali* 
respondit;"  and  the  phrase  iyKaToxfi^as  ry  Za/xiTidt  {Inner,  Stnyrn,  3163, 
ap.  Wolff,  dt  Nov. ) 
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invisible  world*  The  recipient  falls  into  a  state  of  trance, 
mixed  sometimes  with  exhausting  agitation  or  straggle,'  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Pythia.  And  the  importance  attached  to  a 
right  choice  of  time  and  circumstances  for  the  induction  of  this 
trance  reminds  us  of  Plutarch's  story,  already  mentioned,  of  the 
death  of  a  Pythian  priestess  compeEed  to  prophesy  when  pos- 
sessed by  an  evil  spirit.  Another  inconvenience  in  choosing 
a  wrong  time  seems  to  have  been  that  false  answers  were  then 
given  by  the  spirit,  who,  however,  would  warn  the  auditors 
that  he  could  not  give  information,'  or  even  that  he  would 
certainly  tell  falsehoods,*  on  that  particular  occasion.  Porphyry 
attributes  this  occasional  falsity  to  some  defect  in  the  surround- 
ing conditions,'  which  confuses  the  spirit,  and  prevejits  him 
from  speaking  truly.  For  on  descending  into  our  atmosphere 
the  spirits  become  subject  to  the  laws  and  iutiuences  which 
rule  mankind,  and  are  not  therefore  entirely  free  t^nts.' 
When  a  confusion  of  tliis  kind  occurs,  the  prudent  inquirer 
should  defer  his  reaearches.^a  rule  witJi  which  inexperienced 
investigators  fail  to  comply.' 

Let  us  suppose,  however,  that  a  favourable  day  has  been 
secured,    and  also,  not  less  important,  a  ^"guileless  inter- 


'  Porphyry  caQs  theae  inferior  Bpjrito  ■lai/iji'ia  SKai,  and  Froclua  {ad 
Tim.  142)  ileGnes  the  distdoctioii  thus :  rilv  ^siuirui  oi  ^v  ir  r^  /rvrndvii 
irMnf  ri  nSjHOi-  ^x"""  'P*'"^  6mt  oiiir  fxovtir  irriTiriiii,  oi  St  col  y^t 
(UTi;Xi)^JT(i  ^arlnTBim  rg  d»^.  It  it  Only  th«  Bpirita  who  p&rtake  of  earthly 
nature  who  uv  capable  of  being  touched.  Theae  spirits  auij  be  of  a  nuik 
inferior  to  mankind  ;  Proclus,  ail  Tim,  34,  calls  them  ^vxit  drori'xoitfat  iiir 
TeO  irSfiuriKei  reS,  rpii  Si  t4  {ya  fxofict  Jiiflfffii'. 

>»«  0//Mt  tu  ToS  iaxV"  il  rdXatra  napSia  (Pmcl.  I'n  fiempubUeam,  3S0)  is 
the  eiclamatioD  of  a  spirit  whusv  rcdpient  can  do  longer  mutun  his  pri«eDcc. 

'  Ens.  Ft.  Et.  vi.  5,  vil^pf  »'"■  i^io^"  \t^iit  i<rTpur  iSir  Ipllr. 

*  Ibid.  t\tU  ffiir  tipTot  n  Mytir-  ^fuiirr^paX/^ui:  "  Try  no  longer  to  enchain 
me  with  your  words  ;  1  shall  tell  you  falsehoods." 

'  ii  «araflTiiiiii  roB  ■■»n^X'*'«.  Eu8.  Pr.  £v,  vi.  5,  to)  ri  wtptix"  iraY*iJ{b» 
^ii/Slj  ylrtsSat  ri  jian-tra,  oi  toi>i  To^wiTai  friin-ai  TpoirTi$/rai  ri  ffiiOttt.  ,  ,  . 
wi^nr    Ipa,    adda    Poqihyry    with    satisfaction,     ToBcr    nXXoxis    ri   ^(IAm 

*  Porph.  ap.  Phitoponum,  dt  Mundi  Crr-Jit.  iv.  20,  with  thv  oommonta  of 
Philopunni,  whose  main  objection  to  theao  theories  lies  in  their  interference 
with  the  freedom  o(  the  will. 

Pr.  Ki:  vi.  6,  si  U  lUtttiai  tal  X^i*  ii'a7n(i;wwi  Ji4  Tr,t  d/wf  Jar. 
Ibid.  V.  8.  KtcTTlaiv  &ii.rfil  icdpf  or  d/jur^^rOLO  Sox^iof. 
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mediafy."  Some  confined  space  would  then  be  selected  for 
thejU^ected  manifestations, ''  so  that  the  influence  should  not 
be  tg^  widely  diffused."  ^  This  place  seems  sometimes  to  have 
been  tnade  dark, — a  circumstance  which  has  not  escaped  the 
satire  of  the  Christian  controversialist,^  whose  derision  is  still 
further  excited  by  the  "  barbarous  yells  and  singing  *' '  with 
which  the  unseen 'visitant  was  allured, — a  characteristic,  it 
may  be  noticed  in  passing,  of  shahmanistic  practices,  where- 
ever  they  have  been  found  to  prevaiL  During  these  proceed- 
ings the  human  agent  appears  to  have  fallen  into  an  abnormal 
slumber,  wliich  extinguished  for  the  time  his  own  identity, 
and  allowed  the  spirit  to  speak  through  his  lips, — "  to  contrive 
a  voice  for  himself  through  a  mortal  instrument."  *  In  such 
speeches,  of  which  several  are  preserved  to  us,  the  informing 
spirit  alludes  to  the  human  being  through  whom  he  is  speaking 
in  the  third  person,  as  "the  mortal"  or  "the  recipient;"  of 
himself  he  speaks  in  the  first  person,  or  occasionally  in  the 
third  person,  as  "  the  god  "  or  "  the  king."  ^ 

The  controlling  spirits  do  not,  however,  always  content 
themselves  with  this  vicarious  utterance.  They  appear  some- 
times, as  already  indicated,  in  visible  and  tangible  form.  Of 
this  i)hase  of  the  proceedings,  however,  Eusebius  has  preserved 
to  us  but  scanty  notices.  His  mind  is  preoccupied  with  the 
presumption  and  bizarrerie  of  the  spirits,  who  sometimes 
profess  themselves  to  be  (for  instance)  the  sun  and  moon; 
sometimes  insist  on  being  called  by  barbarous  names,  and 
talking  a  barbarous  jargon.®  The  precise  nature  of  such 
appearances  had  been,  it  seems,  in  dispute  since  the  days  of 
Pythagoras,  who    conjectured    that    the    apparition   was  an 


*  Kal  Afia  diro<n"ripl^¥T€s  ai>rd  iwravda  i»  nvi  (rr€pl(fi  x^pW  &<r7%  uh  irin^t 
Siax€i<fOai,  Iamb,  de  Myst.  iii.  14.  The  maximB  of  lambUchua  in  these 
matters  are  in  complete  conformity  with  those  of  Porphyry. 

•  Eua.  Pr.  Ev,  iv.  1,  koI  rb  <rK&rot  Si  oO  fUKpdi  cwepy^tt^  tq  Ka&*  tavnin 
inroOiaet, 

'  fbld.  V.  12,  d<nJ/iotf  re  koI  pappapots  "fixoit  re  Kal  ^owoTf  icijXovpiipoi, 

*  Jhki.  V.  8,  ai'XoO  5'  iK  ^porioio  ^(Xiyi'  IrcKvdxraTo  <Piaif/pr, 

■  tftCn,  ppoTOi,  5oxeiJt.     Pr.  Ev,  v.  9,  Xikre  XoctAi'  Aitucra,  pporbs  Oehw  oUti 

•  Pr.  Ev.  V.  10  (quoting  Porph.  ad  A  neb.),  ri  ii  koI  tA  &<njfia  /3o(>Xercu  6^6fiaTa 
Kod  tCjp  d<HjfjLujy  r&  fiapfiapa  xpb  rQv  iKoartfi  oUeliO',  etc 


emanatioa  from  the  spirit,  but  not,  strictly  speaking,  the  spirit 
itself.' 

In  the  Neoplatonic  view,  these  Bpirits  entered  by  a 
of  "  introduction  "  '  into  a  material  body  temporarily  prepared 
for  them ;  or  sometimes  it  was  said  that  "  the  pure  flame  -9 
compressed  into  a  sacred  Form."*  Those  spirits  who  have 
already  been  aocuatomed  to  appear  were  best  instructed  as  to 
how  to  appear  again ;  but  some  of  them  were  inclined  to 
mischief,  especially  if  the  persons  present  showed  a  careless 
temper.* 

Aft«r  a  time  the  spirit  becomes  anxious  to  depart ;  but  is 
not  always  able  to  quit  the  Intermediary  as  promptly  as  it 
desires.     We  possess  several  oracles  uttered  under  these  cir- 


'  Pyth«g.  ap.  Aea.;Gtiz.ap.  Tbeophr.  p.  61,  Bousoii.  ritipar  8<tiHj  Saliient 
4  Toiniw  iriffioiai,  <al  *DTr/>ov  taifuar  ill  dU«  elrm  Jmwt  1)  roXXal  ml  a^r 
oiMw  Sia^ipurm,  o!  iiir  IjMpoi,  ol  i'  d'VptDt,  col  bJ  lUr  itUrrr  riX-^flq  \^»-r(i  d1 
)'  JXui  (d/SiqXM  ....  iVXof  wpotrriu  ioffiwot  iT6fi^aLf  ilrai  tA  piir)ia. 

■  tbiptta.     Soe  Lob^  Agl.  p.  730. 

'  Pr.  AV.  V.  8 :—  itptHai  rirwoa 

I  Duty  jiut  notice  here  the  comiectioii  between  this  idea  of  the  entrance  of  a 
■pint  into  a  qnaai-htuniui  form  built  up  (or  the  occation,  lUid  that  recniil- 
Mcenoe  uf  idol-worship  which  marks  one  phase  of  Neoplatoniam.  In  an  age 
when  luch  primitive  practicca  aa  "  canying  the  dried  corpM  of  a  parent  round 
thelieldiUmt he  might  seethe  atateof  theorupi"  {.Spenoer'e iSociobf^,  g  IM), 
were  no  lonj^  poaiible,  this  new  method  of  giving  temporal;  materiality  to 
diaembodied  intelligencea  suggested  afresh  that  it  might  be  prai'ticable  ao  to 
|ffepare  an  image  aa  that  a  Bpirit  would  be  content  to  live  there  permooently. 
An  onole  in  Pansuiuu  (ix.  38)  curiaunly  illuitratea  this  view  of  statues.  The 
land  of  the  OrchomenianB  wu  infested  by  &  spirit  which  sat  on  a  atone.  The 
Pytlua  ordered  them  to  make  a  braxen  image  of  the  spectre  and  futon  it  with 
iron  to  the  stone.  The  spirit  would  still  be  there,  but  he  would  now  be  per. 
nanently  fixed  down,  and,  being  enclosed  in  a  statue,  he  would  no  longer 
form  an  obnoxious  spectacle. 

*  Pr.  Er,  V.  S,  ISn  waniiritum  t^  iainSit  rapovaiai  tiiiaStmpot  ^ru^ai 
not  >iaXitfTa  iA^  vol  ^tCoti  i'^aSoi  rvy^^u^tr,  ol  Aj,  v&r  fOoi  f\u^t  reO  itapn- 
yiwttSai,  ^Xo/^qr  nti  TfioffviuOtToi  roiilt,  lal  fiaXiora  fir  iiuXtmtptr  rii  itoicg 
irarTpi^rSu  it  Toit  wpdyiiaai.  This  notion  uf  a  congmity  between  the  io- 
■inirer  and  the  responding  spirit  is  curiansty  illustrated  by  a  story  of 
Cancadk  {Dio  Coas.  Uxvii.J,  who  t^-xaytiyi"  t^'  iXXcti  H  n»ai  (ol  rtj*  rtd 
ToTfiit  rev  r<  Ko^dJot  <f'vx'l''  •'"  S'  dCi-  d.'Siji  oLTifi  nt-Sir,  r\l)i  nv  Kti/i/iHou. 
'B^  yip  raura-  jSao-f  Aiif  4offof,  Biol  flK  nJ'oPoi  Stfi^pv.  No  ghost  Would 
addreaa  CaracalU  except  the  ghost  of  Commodus,  who  spoke  to  denounce  to 
him  his  doom. 

2  H 
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cumstances,  and  giving  directions  which  we  can  but  imperfectly 
understand.  It  appears  that  the  recipient,  for  what  reason  we 
are  left  to  conjecture,  was  in  some  way  bound  with  withes  and 
enveloped  in  fine  linen,  which  had  to  be  cut  and  unwrapped  at 
the  end  of  the  ceremony.^  The  human  agent  had  then  to  \k 
set  on  his  feet  and  taken  from  the  comer  where  he  had  been 
outstretched,  and  a  singular  collaboration  seems  tO'  have  taken 
place,  the  spirit  giving  his  orders  to  the  bystanders  by  a  voice 
issuing  from  the  recipient's  still  senseless  form.^  At  last  the 
spirit  departs,  and  the  recipient  is  set  free. 

Eusebius,  in  a  passage  marked  by  strong  common  sense,'  has 
pointed  out  some  obvious  objections  to  oracles  obtained  in  this 
fashion.  Some  of  these  so-called  "  recipients,"  it  appears,  had  been 
put  to  the  torture  and  had  made  damaging  confessions.  Further 
penalties  had  induced  them  to  explain  how  their  fraud  was 
carried  out.  The  darkness  and  secrecy  of  the  proceedings  were 
in  any  case  suspicious ;  and  the  futility  of  the  answers  obtained, 
or  their  evident  adaptation  to  the  wishes  of  the  inquirers, 
pointed  too  plainly  to  their  human  origin.  The  actual 
method  of  producing  certain  phenomena  has  exercised  the 
ingenuity  of  other  Fathers.  Thus  figures  could  be  shown  in  a 
bowl  of  water  by  using  a  moveable  bottom,  or  lights  could  be 
made  to  fly  about  in  a  dark  room  by  releasing  a  vulture  with 
flaming  tow  tied  to  its  claws.* 

But  in  spite  of  these  contemptuous  criticisms  the  Christian 
Fathers,  as  is  well  known,  were  disposed  to  believe  in  the 
genuineness  of  these  communications,  and  showed  much  anxiety 
to  induce  the  oracles,  which  often  admitted  the  greatness  and 
wisdom,  to  a(*,knowledge  also  the  divinity,  of  Christ.* 


*  iV.  Ev,  V.  8 : — toi/co  ^  irepUf>piinf  dapuv^  iMoarave  8i  ffnUraf 

BafiMtav  ixXiwy  roKibif  rvrov,  i}V  iLtrb  yvltav 
Nf  (Xo/i/v  6d6vrf»  x^P^^^  <m^apQn  Airaeipas, 
And  again,  when  the  bystanders  dehiy  the  release,  the  spirit  exclaims — 

{rlfSovot  d/LiWra<rop  ve^Aiyi',  X0<r6i'  re  ^x^* 

*  Pr.  Ev,  V.  8 : — v\f/lirfKJpo»  aipe  Tafxrbv,  firxe  /So^ty  ^k  fiuxdv.     And  again, 

6.paT€  (ftCrra  yairi$€v  dyaan^ayret  iraipoif  etc 
"  Pr.  Ev.  iv.   2. 

*  Pseudo-Origen,  PhilosophuTnenaf  p.  73. 

*  Pr.  Ev.  iv.  iil  7.    Aug.  de  Civit.  Dei,  xix.  23.     Lact  InHU.  iv.  13. 


Eiisebiiis  himself,  in  another  work/  adduces  a  letter  of 
Con9tantine'9  describing  an  oracle  said  to  have  been  ottered 
directly  by  Apollo  "  from  a  certain  daik  hole,"  in  which 
the  god  asserterl  that  he  could  no  longer  speak  the  truth  on 
account  of  the  number  of  saints  who  were  "now  on  the  earth. 
But  this  has  so  little  the  air  of  an  Apolline  manifestation  that 
it  is  suspected  that  a  Christian  man  had  crept  into  a  cave  and 
delivered  this  uuauthorbed  response  with  a  polemical  oI>ject.* 

Into  so  obscure,  so  undignified  a  region  of  mingled  fraud 
and  myst«ry  does  it  seem  that,  by  the  admission  of  friends  and 
foes  alike,  the  oracles  of  Greece  had  by  this  time  fallen.  Com- 
pared with  what  had  been  stripped  nway,  that  which  was  left 
may  seem  to  us  like  the  narrow  vault  of  the  Delian  sanctuary 
compared  witli  the  ruined  glories  of  that  temple-covered  isle. 
There  was  not,  indeed,  in  Porphyry's  view  anything  incon- 
sistent with  the  occasional  presence  and  counsel  of  a  lofty  and 
a  guardian  spirit  There  was  nothing  which  need  make  him 
doubt  that  the  Greeks  had  been  led  upwards  through  their  long 
history  by  some  providential  power.  Nay,  he  himself  cites,  as 
we  shall  see,  recent  oracles  higher  in  tone  than  any  whicli  have 
preceded  them.  Yet  as  compared  with  the  early  ardour  of  that 
imaginative  belief  whicli  peopled  heaven  with  gods  and  earth 
with  heroes,  we  feel  that  we  are  now  sent  back  to  "  beggarly 
elements ; "  that  the  task  of  sifting  truth  from  falsehood  amid 
so  much  deception  and  incompetence  on  the  part  both  of  visible 
and  invisible  agencies,'  of  erecting  a  consistent  creed  on  such 
mean  and  shifting  foundations,  might  well  rebut  even  the  patient 
ardour  of  this  most  untiring  of  "  seekers  after  God."  And 
when  we  see  him  recognising  all  this  with  painful  clearness, 
giving  vent,  in  that  letter  to  Anebo  which  ia  so  striking  an 
example  of  absolute  candour  Jn  an  unscrupulons  and  polemic 


'  t'<(.  (■(-"*(.  ii.  50  :  ct.  Wolff,  de  tfovif^.  p.  4. 

'The  wGU'known  rtor;,  rpriyipiiii  t^  Za-rarf  EltfcAh — Greg.  NyM.  548 
(and  to  bo  found  in  kU  livM  of  Gtopjty  lliaainAturgns),  iUiutnitee  thi*  Cluu. 
tuui  rivalry  with  pagim  omelw  or  opparitiona. 

'  The  diuplHiinting  falsity  of  the  msnifesting  ipirits  irho  pretended  to 
the  loala  of  departed  friends,  etc,  ia  often  aUndeii  to  ;  t.g.  in  the  ad  Atvh- 
oium :  ol  ti  tltiu  /Jtr  l^a/ffa  riStwrai  t4  inr/ifaer  yirot  iwa,ni\9ii  #.'oiii«,  irorrA- 
lap^   Tt    lot    xiAuTpowar,    vtrotpird/wor    nai    Stain    «(U     Sa.l)tarat    loi     fi^*' 
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age,  to  his  despair  at  the  obscurity  which  seems  to  deepen  as 
he  proceeds,  we  cannot  but  wonder  that  we  do  not  see  him 
turn  to  take  refuge  in  the  new  religion  with  its  ofifers  of  certainty 
and  peace. 

Why,  we  shall  often  ask,  should  men  so  much  in  earnest  as 
the  Neoplatonists  have  taken,  with  the  gospel  before  them,  the 
side  they  took  ?  Why  should  they  have  preferred  to  infuse 
another  allegory  into  the  old  myths  which  had  endured  so 
much  ?  to  force  the  Pythian  Apollo,  so  simple-hearted  through 
all  his  official  ambiguity,  to  strain  his  hexameters  into  the 
ineffiible  yearnings  of  a  theosophic  age  ?  For  we  seem  to  see  the 
issues  so  clearly !  when  we  take  up  Augustine  instead  of  Pro- 
clus  we  feel  so  instantly  that  we  have  changed  to  the  winning 
side!  But  to  Greek  minds — and  the  glory  of  the  Syrian 
Porphyry  was  that,  of  all  barbarians,  he  became  the  most 
intensely  Greek — the  struggle  presented  itself  in  a  very 
different  fashion.  They  were  fighting  not  for  an  effete  mytho- 
logy, but  for  tlie  whole  Past  of  Greece ;  nay,  as  it  seemed  in 
a  certain  sense,  for  the  civilisation  of  the  world.  The  repulse 
of  Xerxes  had  stirred  in  the  Greeks  the  consciousness  of  their 
uniqueness  as  compared  with  the  barbarism  on  every  side. 
And  now,  when  Hellenism  was  visibly  dying  away,  there  awoke 
in  the  remaining  Greeks  a  still  more  momentous  conception, 
the  conception  of  the  uniqueness  and  pi'eciousness  of  Greek  life 
not  only  in  space  but  in  duration,  as  compared  not  only  with 
its  barbarian  compeers,  but  with  the  probable  future  of  the 
world.  It  was  no  longer  against  the  Great  King,  but  against 
Time  itself,  that  the  unequal  battle  must  be  waged.  And  while 
Time's  impersonal  touch  was  slowly  laid  upon  all  the  glory 
which  had  been,  a  more  personal  foe  was  seen  advancing  from 
the  same  East  from  whose  onset  Greece  already  had  escaped, 
"  but  so  as  by  fire."  Christ,  like  Xerxes,  came  against  the 
Greek  spirit  Svpiijyeve:  apfia  SuoKcoVf  driving  a  Syrian  car ; 
the  tide  of  conquest  was  rolling  back  again,  and  the  East  was 
claiming  an  empire  such  as  the  West  had  never  won. 

We,  indeed,  knowing  all  the  flower  of  European  Christianity 
in  Dante's  age,  all  its  ripening  fruit  in  our  own,  may  see  that  this 
time  from  the  East  light  came ;  we  may  trust  and  claim  that  we 
are  living  now  among  the  scattered  forerunners  of  such  types  of 
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beauty  and  of  goodness  as  Athens  never  knew.  But  if  so  much 
even  of  our  own  ideal  is  in  the  future  sttll,  how  must  it  have 
been  to  those  whose  longest  outlook  could  not  overpass  the 
dreary  centuries  of  barbarism  and  decay  ?  So  vast  a  spiritual 
revolution  must  needs  bring  to  souls  of  differing  temper  very 
different  fates.  Happy  were  they  who,  like  Augustine  and 
Origen,  could  frankly  desert  the  old  things  and  rejoice  that  all 
things  were  become  new.  Happy  too  were  those  few  saintly 
souls — an  Antoninus  or  a  I'lotinus — whose  lofty  calm  no 
spiritual  revolution  seemed  able  to  I'each  or  mar.  But  the 
pathetic  destiny  was  that  of  men  like  Julian  or  Porphyry, 
men  who  were  disqualified  from  leading  the  race  onward  into  a 
noblu  future  merely  because  they  so  well  knew  and  loved  an 
only  less  noble  past. 

And  yet  it  is  not  for  long  that  we  can  take  Porphyry  as  an 
example  of  a  man  wandering  in  the  twilight  between  "  dying 
lights  and  dawning,"  between  an  outworn  aud  an  untried  faith. 
The  last  chapter  in  the  historj'  of  oracles  is  strangely  connected 
with  the  last  stage  of  the  apirituaJ  historj-  of  this  upward- 
striving  man. 

For  it  was  now  that  Porphyrj-  was  to  encounter  an  influence, 
a  doctrine,  an  aim,  more  enchanting  than  Uumer's  mythology', 
prufounder  thau  Apollo's  oracles,  more  Christian,  I  had  almost 
written,  than  Christianity  itself.  More  Christian  at  least  than 
such  Christianity  as  had  chiefly  met  Porphyrj''s  eyes ;  more 
Christian  than  the  violence  of  bishops,  the  wrangles  of  heretics, 
the  fanaticism  of  slaves,  was  that  single-hearted  and  endless 
effort  after  the  union  of  the  soul  with  God  which  filled  every 
moment  of  the  life  of  Flotinus,  and  which  gave  to  his  living 
example  a  potency  and  a  charm  which  his  writings  never  can 
renew,'  "  Without  fatlier,  without  mother,  without  descent," 
a  flgui-e  appearing  solitary  as  Melchisedek  on  the  scene  of 
history,  charged  with  a  single  blessing  and  lost  in  the  un- 
known, we  may  yet  see  in  this  chief  of  mystics  the  heir  of 

'  Kuuapiui  {vil  I'orjiA.j  nnuiajjus  Ui  touuh  the  heart,  in  spits  of  his  tSectn- 
tiutu,  wbon  ho  deacribea  the  friendship  betu-eeo  ftirphyty  sod  Plotiniu.  Of 
Purphyry'i  firat  visit  to  Rome  he  s&ys  : — riji  iir-fUrr^  'Pi^MV  "('>  ixi8i'ii'^at 
.  ,  .  IriMi  rdjcuTa  ill  air^r  d^ire  Koi  ry  iLeylvrif  nXwrlry  avriiXBiii  lit 
iliMaf,  viwTur  twtXitrro  twr  dUuw,  i.t.X. 
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Plato,  aud  affirm  that  it  is  he  who  has  completed  the  cycle  of 
Greek  civilisation  by  adding  to  that  long  gallery  of  types 
of  artist  and  warrior,  philosopher  and  poet,  the  stainless  image 
of  the  saint 

It  may  be  that  the  holiness  which  he  aimed  at  is  not  for 
man.  It  may  be  that  ecstasy  comes  best  unsought,  and  that 
the  still  small  voice  is  heard  seldomer  in  the  silence  of  the 
wilderness  than  through  the  thunder  of  human  toil  and  amid 
human  passion's  fire. 

But  those  were  days  of  untried  capacities,  of  unbounded 
hopes.  In  the  Neoplatonist  lecture-room,  as  at  the  Christian 
love-feast,  it  seemed  that  religion  had  no  need  to  compromise, 
that  all  this  complex  human  spirit  could  be  absorbed  and 
transfigured  in  one  desire. 

Counsels  of  perfection  are  the  aliment  of  strenuous  souls, 
and  henceforth,  in  each  successive  book  of  Porphyry's,  we  see 
him  rising  higher,  resting  more  confidently  in  those  joys  and 
aspirations  which  are  the  heritage  of  all  high  religions,  and  the 
substance  of  the  communion  of  saints. 

And  gradually,  as  he  dwells  more  habitually  in  the  thought 
of  the  supreme  and  ineffable  Deity,  the  idea  of  a  visible  or 
tangible  communion  with  any  Being  less  august  becomes 
repugnant  to  his  mind.  For  what  purpose  should  he  draw  to 
him  those  unknown  intelligences  from  the  ocean  of  environinji 
souls  ?  "  For  on  those  things  which  he  desires  to  know  there  is 
no  prophet  nor  diviner  who  can  declare  to  him  the  truth,  but 
himself  only,  by  communion  with  God,  who  is  enshrined  indeed 
in  his  heart."  ^  "  By  a  sacred  silence  we  do  Him  honour,  and  by 
pure  thoughts  of  what  he  is."*  "  Holding  Him  fast,  and  being 
made  like  unto  Him,  let  us  present  ourselves,  a  holy  sacrifice, 
for  our  offering  unto  God."^ 

And  in  his  letter  to  the  well-loved  wife  of  his  old  age, — 
than  which  we  find  no  higher  expression  of  the  true  Platonic 
love  (so  often  degraded  and  misnamed) — no  nobler  charge  and 


'  De.  AhHi'm.  ii.  54. 

'  IhUl.  ii.  34,  5(d  bk  (riy^  xadapas  Kcd  tCjv  xepl  avroO  KadapCw  iv9oi(o9  Bpri. 
ffK€vofJL€v  aOrf. 

*  Ibid,  ii.  34,  del  Apa  cwa^irrai  koX  bfiOKoOirrat  airrf  r^v  airrQw  d^ayuryr^ 
Bvciav  icpAi'  IT poff ayaytlv  n}  OtQ.  * 
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counsel  of  man  to  woman  in  all  the  stores  which  antiquity  has 
bequeathed, — in  tliis  last  utterauce  we  find  him  risen  above 
all  doubt  auil  coutraversy,  and  rapt  iu  the  contemplation  of 
that  Being  whom  "no  prayers  can  move  and  no  sacrifice 
honour,  nor  the  abundance  of  offerings  find  favour  in  hia  sight ; 
only  the  uispired  thought  tixed  firmly  on  Him  has  cognisance 
of  Grod  indeed."'  It  nmy  seem  that  as  we  enter  on  this  region 
we  have  left  oracles  belitud.  But  it  is  not  so.  The  two  lost 
oracles  which  I  shall  cite,  aud  which  are  among  the  most 
remarkable  of  all,  are  closely  connected  with  this  last  period  of 
Porphyry's  life.  The  first  of  them  is  found,  by  no  chance 
we  may  be  sure,  on  a  leiif  of  the  manuscript  which  contains 
his  letter  to  Marcella.  It  ia  introduced  to  us  by  an  unkuown 
writer  as  "an  oracle  concerning  the  Eternal  God."* 

O  God  iDeOable,  etem&l  Sire, 

Throned  on  the  whirliog  spheres.,  the  utr&l  fire, 

Hid  in  whoie  heart  tby  whole  creation  lie«,  — 

The  whole  world's  wonder  mirrored  in  thine  eyet, — 

list  thou  thy  children's  voice,  who  draw  onear. 

Thou  halt  begotten  ug,  thou  too  miut  hear  '. 

Eloch  life  thj  life  her  Fount,  her  OcMO  koowg. 

Fed  while  it  foaters,  aUing  na  it  flowi ; 

Wnpt  in  thy  light  the  Btar-aet  cycles  roll. 

And  worlds  within  thee  «tir  into  a  tool ; 

Bnt  stars  and  «ouU  shall  keep  their  iratch  and  way. 

Nor  change  the  going  of  thy  lonely  day. 

Some  sons  of  thine,  our  Father,  King  of  liings. 

Rest  in  the  sheen  and  shelter  of  thy  wings,— 

Some  to  strange  hearts  the  unipokon  mesBO)^  bear, 

Sped  on  thy  strength  through  the  haunte  and  homes  of  air. — 

Some  where  thine  honour  dwelleth  hope  and  wait, 

Sigh  for  thy  courts  and  gather  at  thy  gate  ; 

These  from  afar  to  thee  their  praises  bring. 

Of  thee,  albeit  they  have  ni>t  seen  thee,  sing  ; 

'  TitrSior  ^piri)^  nXwi  fiipaaii/ror  aurirrf-rat  rif  dc^, — See  the  Aii  Mar- 
oeUam  passim. 

*  Thia  (iroclc  was  very  probably  actually  delivered  in  a  shrine,  as  the  utter- 
ances of  this  period  were  often  tinged  with  Nooplatonism.  1  have  followed 
Wolff's  enieudationi,  and  most  refer  the  reader  to  his  Porph.  Fmgm.  p.  144, 
and  especially  his  .liifJif.  IV.drDaemoHihaf.p.  S25,  in  support  of  the  substantial 
accuracy  of  my  rendering.  It  ia  impoenble  to  reprndace  all  the  theology 
which  this  hymn  contain!  ;  1  have  tried  to  bring  out  the  force  of  the  iiirist 
oentral  and  weighty  expreosiona,  such  as  dndoii  dxcroiai  ritfirv^  roir  drlXarTw', 
Hie  oracle  will  abo  be  found  in  Steuchus,  rie  PrreiMi  PkUotopltia,  iii.  14  ; 
Orelli,  Opiuc.gT.  vM.  ttatm,  i.  319;  and  Mai's  edition  of  the  Ad  Marr^Ilnm. 
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Of  thee  the  Father  wise,  the  Mother  mild. 
Thee  in  all  children  the  eternal  Child, 
Thee  the  first  Number  and  harmonions  Whole, 
Form  in  all  forms,  and  of  all  soals  the  SouL 

The  second  oracle  above  alluded  to,  the  last  which  I  shall 
quote,  was  given,  as  Porphyry  tells  us,  at  Delphi  to  his  friend 
Amelius,  who  inquired,  "  Where  was  now  Plotinus's  soul  ?"^ 

Whatever  be  the  source  of  this  poem,  it  stands  out  to  us  as 
one  of  the  most  earnest  utterances  of  antiquity,  though  it  has 
little  of  classical  perfection  of  form.  Nowhere,  indeed,  is  the 
contest  more  apparent  between  the  intensity  of  the  emotions 
which  are  struggling  for  utterance  and  the  narrow  limits  of 
human  speech,  which  was  composed  to  deal  with  the  things 
that  are  known  and  visible,  and  not  with  those  that  are  incon- 
ceivable and  unseen. 

Little,  indeed,  it  is  which  the  author  of  this  oracle  could 
express,  less  which  the  translator  can  render;  but  there  is 
enough  to  show  once  more  the  potency  of  an  elect  soul,  what  a 
train  of  light  she  may  leave  behind  her  as  she  departs  on  her 
unknown  way ;  when  for  those  who  have  lived  in  her  presence, 
but  can  scarcely  mourn  her  translation,  the  rapture  of  love 
fades  into  the  rapture  of  worship.  Plotinus  was  "  the  eagle 
soaring  above  the  tomb  of  Plato;"  no  wonder  that  the  eyes 
which  followed  his  flight  must  soon  be  bhnded  with  the  sun. 

Pure  spirit — once  a  man — pure  spirits  now 
Greet  thee  rejoicing,  and  of  these  art  thou  ; 
Not  vainly  was  thy  whole  soul  alway  bent 
With  one  same  battle  and  one  the  same  intent 
Through  eddying  cloud  and  earth's  bewildering  roar 
To  win  her  bright  way  to  that  stainless  shore. 
Ay,  'mid  the  salt  spume  of  this  troublous  sea, 
This  death  in  life,  this  sick  perplexity. 
Oft  on  thy  struggle  through  the  obscure  unrest 
A  revelation  opened  from  the  Blest — 


1  Porph.  v\i.  Plot,  22.  It  is  seldom  that  the  genuineness  of  an  oracle  can  be 
established  on  grounds  which  would  satisfy  the  critical  historian.  But  this 
oracle  has  better  external  evidence  than  most  others.  Of  Porphyry's  own 
good  faith  there  is  no  question,  and  though  we  know  less  of  the  character 
of  his  fellow-philosopher  Amelius,  it  seems  unlikely  that  he  would  have 
wished  to  deceive  Porphyry  on  an  occasion  so  solemn  as  the  death  of  their 
beloved  master,  or  even  that  he  could  have  deceived  him  as  to  so  considerable 
an  undertaking  as  a  journey  to  Delphi. 


Showed  cloK  &t  huid  the  gotl  tby  hope  would  win, 

Heaven'i  kingdom  roand  thee  and  tby  God  within.' 

So  tare  ■  help  the  etenul  Guknliuu  gave, 

Pmni  life's  coofuaion  (o  were  atroog  to  uve. 

Upheld  thy  wanderiag  itcpa  that  sought  the  day 

And  BCt  them  Btedfset  on  the  heavealy  way. 

Nor  qaite  even  here  on  thy  broad  browa  waa  abed 

The  Bleep  which  ahrouda  th«  living,  who  aro  dead  ; 

Once  by  God's  grace  wne  from  thine  eyee  nnfarled 

Thia  veil  that  screeua  the  immenae  aud  whirling  world, 

Onoe,  while  the  ipherea  around  thee  in  muaic  ran, 

Vi'iM  very  Beauty  manifest  to  man  ; — 

Ah,  once  to  have  seen  her,  once  to  have  known  her  there. 

Fur  speech  too  sweet,  for  earth  too  heavenly  fair  I 

But  DOW  the  tomb  where  long  thy  soul  had  lain 

Burfta,  and  thy  tabernacle  it  rent  in  twain ; 

Now  from  about  thee,  in  thy  new  home  above, 

Uu  periihed  all  but  life,  and  all  but  love, — 

And  on  all  Uvm  and  on  alt  loves  outpoured 

Free  grace  aud  full,  a  spirit  from  the  Lord, 

High  in  that  heaven  whose  windless  vbqIU  enfold 

Just  man  made  perfect,  and  an  age  all  gold. 

Thine  own  Pythaguraa  is  urith  thee  there. 

And  lacred  Plato  in  that  sacred  air. 

And  whoao  followed,  and  all  high  hearCa  that  knew 

In  death's  despite  what  deathleas  Love  can  do. 

To  God's  right  hand  they  have  scaled  the  starry  way — 

Pure  spirita  these,  thy  spirit  pnre  aa  they. 

Ah,  saint  I  bow  many  and  many  an  anguish  past, 

Tu  how  fair  haven  art  thou  come  at  hut  ] 

0[i  thy  meek  head  what  Powers  their  blessing  pour, 

Filled  full  with  life,  and  rioh  for  ci 


Thia,  80  far  as  we  know,  waa  the  last  utterance  of  the 
p3-thiaii  priestess.  Once  more,  indeed,  a  century  afterwards, 
a  voice  was  beard  at  Delphi.  But  that  voice  aeems  rather 
to  have  beeu,  in  I'lutarch's  phrase,  "  a  cry  floating  of  itself  over 
solitary  places,"  than  the  deliverance  of  any  recognised  priestess, 
or  from  any  abiding  shrine.  For  no  shriue  was  standing  more. 
The  words  which  answered  the  Emperor  Julian's  search  were 
but  the  whisper  of  desolation,  the  last  and  loveliest  expression 
of  a  sanctity  that  had  passed  away.  A  strange  coincidence ! 
that  from  that  Delphian  valley,  whence,  as  the  legend  ran,  had 

'  i^^rn  ToC*  TV  nXurffy  anowii  lyyitt  valwr'  tAbi  yifi  sjry  col  ««nrii 
fv  t6  jtM^foi  col  rtXdaat  nj  ^1  r&ri  tt^.  "Stux'  Si  Ttrpita  «'dv,  Srt  m/y^/iTir 
mir^  nB  rtoraO  Ttiroii  irtpyilf  a^' irif  cti  otHvriiHi. — (Forph.  oil.  Plot.) 
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sounded  the  first  of  all  hexameters,^ — the  call,  as  in  the  child- 
hood of  the  world,  to  "  birds  to  bring  their  feathers  and  bees 
their  wax  "  to  build  by  Castaly  the  nest-like  habitation  of  the 
young  new-entering  god, — from  that  same  ruined  place  where 
"to  earth  had  fallen  the  glorious  dwelling,"  from  the  dry 
channel  where  "the  water-springs  that  spake  were  quenched 
and  dead," — should  issue  in  unknown  fashion  the  last  frag- 
ment of  Greek  poetry  which  has  moved  the  hearts  of  men, 
the  last  Greek  hexameters  which  retain  the  ancient  cadence, 
the  majestic,  melancholy  flow !  * 

Stranger  still,  and  of  deeper  meaning,  is  the  fate  which  has 
ordained  that  Delphi,  bom  with  the  birth  of  Greece,  symbolis- 
ing in  her  teaching  such  light  and  truth  as  the  ancient  world 
might  know,  silenced  once  only  in  her  long  career,  and  silenced 
not  by  Christ,  but  by  Antichrist,  should  have  proclaimed  in 
her  last  triumphant  oracle  the  canonisation  of  the  last  of  the 
Greeks,  should  have  responded  with  her  last  sigh  and  echo  to 
the  appeal  of  the  last  of  the  Romans. 

And  here  I  shall  leave  the  story  of  Greek  oracles.  It  may 
be,  indeed,  that  some  strange  and  solitary  divinities — ^the  god 
Jaribolus  at  Palmyra,*  the  god  Mamas  at  Gaza,*  the  god  Besa  at 
Abydos^ — still  uttered  from  time  to  time  some  perishing  pro- 
phecy, some  despairing  protest  against  the  new  victorious  faith. 
But  that  such  oi-acles  there  still  were  is  proved  rather  from  Chris- 
tian legislation  than  from  heathen  records.  On  these  laws  I  will 
not  dwell,  nor  recount  how  far  the  Christian  emperors  fell  from 
their  divine  ideal  when  they  punished  by  pillage,*  by  torture,^ 

^  ^vfi^per€  wrepa  t'  oIimkA  Ktipop  re  /UXirrai, — Plut.  de  Pyth,  XTii.;  and  reff. 
ap.  Hendess,  Chxic,  Oraec.  p.  36. 

*  efirare  rtp  fi€UTi\rji,  x^A^  ^^^^  BalddKos  ai\a' 

oO  xaybjf  \a.\4owTa9'  dTiffPrro  Kod  XaXop  Cdup, 
— Ge.  Cedren.  Hud.  Comp,  i.  304 ;  and  see  Mr.  Swinburne's  poem,  •*  The  Last 
Oracle."    The  Pleistos  is  now  caUed  Xero-Potamo. 

•  Inscr.  Or.  4483  ap.  Wolff,  de  Novisa.  p.  27.     There  is,  however,  no  proof 
of  Jaribolian  utterance  later  than  a.d.  242. 

•  Marc.  Diac.  vU.  Porph.  EpUc.  ap.  Acta  Sanctorum^  and  Wolff,  de  Novist. 
p.  26.    Circ.  A.D.  400. 

•  Amm.  Marc.  xix.  12  (a.d.  359). 

•  Cod.  Theod.  xvi.  10  (Theodosiui*  i.) 
'  Anun.  Marc.  xzi.  12  (Constantius). 
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and  by  death^  the  poor  unlearned  "  -villagers,"  whose  only  crime 
it  was  that  they  still  found  in  the  faith  of  their  fathers  the 
substance  of  things  hoped  for,  and  an  evidence  of  things  not 
seen.  Such  stains  will  mar  the  noblest  revolutions,  but  must 
uot  blind  ua  to  the  fact  that  a  spiritual  revolution  follows  only 
on  a  spiritual  need.  The  end  of  the  oracles  was  determined 
not  from  without,  but  from  within,  They  liad  passed  through 
all  their  stages.  Fetishism,  Shahmanism,  Nature-worship, 
Polytheism,  even  Monotheism  and  Mysticism,  had  found  in 
turn  a  home  in  their  immemorial  shrines.  Their  utterances 
had  reflected  every  method  in  which  man  has  sought  com- 
munion with  the  Unseen,  from  systematic  experiment  to 
intuitive  ecstasy.  They  had  completed  the  cycle  of  their 
scripture  from  its  Theogony  to  its  Apocalypse;  it  was  time 
thot  a  stronger  wave  of  revelation  should  roll  over  the  world, 
and  that  what  was  best  and  truest  in  the  old  religion  should 
be  absorbed  inUi  and  identified  with  the  new. 

And  if  there  be  some  who  feel  that  the  youth,  the  naivtti, 
the  unquestioning  conviction,  must  perish  not  from  one  religion 
only,  but  from  all ;  that  the  more  truly  we  conceive  of  God,  the 
more  unimaginable  He  becomes  to  us.  and  the  more  infinite,  and 
the  more  withdrawn  ;  that  we  can  no  longer  "  commune  with 
Him  from  oak  or  rock  as  a  young  man  communes  with  a 
maid ;" — to  such  men  the  story  of  the  many  pathways  by 
which  mankind  has  striven  to  become  cognisant  of  the  Un- 
seen may  have  an  aspect  of  hope  aa  well  as  of  despondency. 

For  before  we  despair  of  a  question  as  unanswerable  we 
must  know  that  it  has  been  rightly  asked.  And  there  are 
problems  which  can  become  clearly  defined  to  us  only  by  the 
aid  of  premature  and  imperfect  solutions.  There  are  many 
things  which  we  should  never  have  known  had  not  inquiring 
men  before  us  so  often  deemed  vainly  that  they  knew. 

Suspense  of  judgment,  indeed,  in  matters  of  such  moment, 
IB  80  irksome  an  attitude  of  mind,  that  we  need  not  wonder  if 

■  Ccd.  JnliH.  ix.  18  (CoDiUDtiiK) ;  Theod.  Itg.  A'ortll.  iii.  (TheodoiiQB  n.). 
Thme  lain  identify  poguiiBni  u  far  aa  poBBible  i>ith  magic,  and,  by  a  lingolar 
inTenion,  Aogurtiiie  quotes  Virgil's  authority  {Arn.  it.  49Q)  in  defence  (i(  ibe 
peraecutinn  of  hi*  own  faith.  Sen  Maury,  Sifngif,  etc.,  p.  127.  The  hut  atruggle 
of  eapiring  paganiBin  was  in  defence  of  the  oracular  temple  of  Serapis  at 
Alexandria,  A.D.  389. 
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confidence  of  view  on  the  one  side  is  met  by  a  corresponding 
confidence  on  the  other ;  if  the  trust  felt  by  the  mass  of  man- 
kind, in  the  adequacy  of  one  or  other  of  the  answers  to  these 
problems  which  have  been  already  obtained  is  rebutted  by  the 
decisive  assertion  that  all  these  answers  have  been  proved  futile 
and  that  it  is  idle  to  look  for  more. 

Yet  such  was  not  the  temper  of  those  among  the  Greeks 
who  felt,  as  profoundly  perhaps  as  we,  the  darkness  and  the 
mystery  of  human  fates.  To  them  it  seemed  no  useless  or 
unworthy  thing  to  ponder  on  these  chief  concerns  of  man  with 
that  patient  earnestness  which  has  unlocked  so  many  problems 
whose  solution  once  seemed  destined  to  be  for  ever  unknown. 
"  For  thus  will  God,"  as  Sophocles  says  in  one  of  those  passages 
(JPr,  707)  whose  high  serenity  seems  to  answer  our  perplexities 
as  well  as  his  own — 

"  Thus  then  will  God  to  wise  men  riddling  show 
Such  hidden  lore  as  not  the  wise  can  know ; 
Fools  in  a  moment  deem  his  meaning  plain, 
His  lessons  lightly  learn,  and  learn  in  vain." 

And  even  now,  in  the  face  of  philosophies  of  materialism 
and  of  negation  so  far  more  powerful  than  any  which  Sophocles 
had  to  meet,  there  are  yet  some  minds  into  which,  after  all,  a 
doubt  may  steal, — whether  we  have  indeed  so  fully  explained 
away  the  beliefs  of  the  world's  past,  whether  we  can  iudeeJ 
so  assuredly  define  the  beliefs  of  its  future, — or  whether  it  may 
not  still  befit  us  to  track  with  fresh  feet  the  ancient  maze^,  to 
renew  the  world-old  desire,  and  to  set  no  despairing  limit  to 
the  knowledge  or  the  hopes  of  man. 

F.  W.  H.  M. 
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